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EDITORS  PREFACE. 


iutroduce  tlie  preseut  Discoarw  by  ft 
UograpliiciU.  murDoir,  though  1  am  far  from  aupposing  that  a  new  Lif« 
of  Hilton  woald,  even  now,  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  But  where 
tke  matter  is  so  rioh  and  eiiensive,  it  would  be  of  little  aerviue  to  pre- 
e  public  Willi  a  fresh  outline  of  facta  alreadj  linown  :  and  to 
dewend  into  tho  marrow  of  Iho  subject,  andciificnaa  the  various  qaei- 
llona  of  criticiem  and  polities  necessarily  connected  with  it,  would 
DOlMnlj  demand  a  sepantte  volnme>  I  shall  iherefure  enter  at  (luce 
gpon  tlie  remarks  suggested  by  an  attentive  examinatioD  of  the  cha- 
iMIer  and  writings  of  Milton. 

Yet  I  may,  perhaps,  without  blamn,  enpress  in  this  place  tlie  re- 
pet  wliich  tlie  disparaging  tone  adopted  in  speaking  of  their  pre- 
decessors by  too  many  of  the  biograjihei-B  of  this  great  n  riter,  has 
never  failed  to  cause  in  me.  From  their  language  it  would  frequently 
appear,  that  each  considered  the  other  almost  in  the  light  of  impar- 
t  intruders,  whom  it  must  thererore  be  his  husiness  severely  to 
whereas  a  little  reflection  might  have  sufficed  to  beget  the 
rent  peraiuision — ^lliat  the  whole  subject  being  too  large  for 
>8p  of  any  one  of  them,  they  might  all  iu  their  way  contribute 
luid  tha  fame  and  utility  of  him  whom  they  all  profess  to  od- 
For  my  own  purt,  I  have  always  felt  that  whosoever  aimed, 
o  though  awfcwardly  and  imperfectly,  to  wreathe  a  freih  garland 
'' Ibr  tbis  great  and  illustrious  name,  thereby  conferred  on  me  a  ptr- 
'  no^  obligation,  which,  though  not  individnally  intended,  is,  in  fact, 
the  ease ;  since  all  have  done  something  towajvis  increasing  the  in- 
Boence  inf  one  whosfi  influence  is  that  of  virtue,  and  opened  a  clearer 
iniight  into  the  mural  nature  and  liermc  sentiments  of  a  man,  in  the 
Wi^lntsa  and  continuance  of  whose  fame  every  EogliabmaD  is  in- 

Uowever  this  may  be,  few  of  those  who  have  hitherto  undertaken 
a  order  the  events  of  Milton's  life,  appear  to  have  es- 


^ 
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tored  iuto  the  spirit,  or  compreliended  the  importance  of  bis  proas 
vritiDgB.  Like  liini  who  climbs  a,  lofty  monnliLin,  and  ia  bo  eager  ta 
reach  the  Bnmmit  that  he  n^leots  ardcGpisea  the  innny  mngiiificent 
proapects  whicli,  would  he  pause  a  monient,  he  might  eajoy  by  the 
way,  they  harry  forwards  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  trampling,  in  their 
indecent  hoate,  upon  his  Apology  for  liis  Early  Life  and  Writinga — 
Ilia  Areopagitica — his  Eikonokiastes — his  Defence  of  the  People  of 
England;  though,  viewed  separately,  each  of  tliese  be  a  work  where- 
on an  anthor  might  buUd  mtianal  liopes  of  immortaUty.  Real 
good  or  bad,  might  no  dontit  be  asaigned  for  this  proceeding;  but 
whatever  they  may  be,  the  result  has  proved  highly  injuriout 
Milton's  reputation,  and,  still  more,  to  our  literature. 

One  of  his  recent  biograpliers,  who  must,  therefore,  make  but  slight 
aocouot  of  his  prose  writings,  even  goes  so  fur  as  to  lament  he  should 
ever  have  interrupted  his  commerce  with  the  moses  to  engage  in 
struggle  of  poUtics.  He  looks  upon  ihe  poet  as  something  too  airy 
and  dream-fed  to  feel  auyioterest  in  the  oiFairs  of  mankind;  as  some- 
thing which  should,  perhaps,  subsist  upon  patronage,  celebrate  the 
praiaes  of  kings,  and  abandon  the  study  of  civil  wisdom  to  inferior 
persons;  which  was  doubtless  the  notion  Plato  entertained  of  poets, 
when  he  banished  them  his  commonwealth  as  advocates  of  tyranny. 
But  Milton,  nnrtured  from  the  cradle  ia  noble  sentiments,  T  ' 
formed  a  very  difierent  idea  of  the  man  who  is  inspired  hy  the  mu 
knowing  that  from  him  to  wham  much  is  given  much  will  be  required: 
and  that  to  none  has  a  larger  or  more  comprehensive  intellect  bean. 
vouchsafed,  than  to  him  whom  we  dignify  with  tlie  illuBtrious  na 
of  Poet,  who  should,  therefore,  stand  second  to  none  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  ran  he  more  unwise  than  to  desire  that  pure 
and  lofty  minds  should  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  world  and 
the  world's  business  ;  for  if  our  object  in  congregating  togE^tliei 
society  be  to  render  each  other  happy — not  to  seek  our  own  h 
pinees  at  the  expense  of  whomsoever  may  ataoA  in  our  way — then 
they  who  ore  endued  with  lutellectual  and  moral  qualities  superior 
to  the  g;eneratity,  shoold,  above  all  things,  strive  to  inluse  into  public 
afiairs  as  mnch  as  possible  of  their  own  spirit ;  since  in  this  way  only 
can  governments  be  converted  into  anything  better  than  assouiationa 
of  the  powerful  to  enslave  the  weak.  Poets  should  never  forget 
they  are  men  aod  citizens.  On  the  contrary,  in  their  peacefullesl  and 
most  retired  momenta,  the  love  of  humanity  should  be  with  them,  to 
direct  the  lightnings  of  their  genius  ngunst  the  oppressors  of  man- 
kind. Consider  the  prophets,  a  kindred  race :  do  they  not  constantly 
exhibit  the  strongest  sympathy  for  the  feeble,  the  friendless,  the  ob- 
noxious to  injury  ?  Are  not  their  voices  lifted  np  for  the  people, 
gainst  those  who  would  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  subsiat, 
'  1  pride  and  luxury,  on  the  sweat  of  other  men's  broWs  ?  The 
Mtaster,  with  a  base  admiration  uf  everytiiing  suiXErior  to  his  own 
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meui  Boal,  ntft}'  celebrate  and  approve 
thoritr  ;  of  all,  i"  fac'i  "bo  have  anything  to  give :  but  the  poet, 
wbose  lips  tlie  serapliini  have  touciieii  with  fire  Bnatched  from  the 
altar,  irill  never  mistake  for  greatness  [be  mere  posseadoa  of  the 
trappingH  of  state,  or  confound  regal  pomp  nith  genuiite  grasdeur, 
which  can  have  no  eitistenoe  independently  of  virtue. 

The  spirit  of  poetry  is  a  spirit  of  power,  whicli,  iu  him  who  is  poa- 
aeased  bj  it,  cannot  fail  to  engender  a  consciousness  of  diguity.  He 
feels  that  he  bears  within  him  mines  richer  than  tlioae  of  gold  or 
diamonda,  which,  so  soon  a«  art  shall  supply  the  proper  tooisfor  work- 
ing them,  must  phkce  him  among  the  peers  of  intellect,  or,  rather, 
prove  his  title  to  a  kingdom  in  tiie  realms  of  tbought,  b;  subduing 
into  praise  and  admiratLon  whole  masses  of  those  whom  fortune  may 
have  blindly  thmat  before  him.  And  therefore  the  true  poet  scoms 
lo  be  a  parasite,  acoma  to  owe  anything  tu  insoleot  wealth  ;  or,  if 
distress  and  lack  of  virtue  sometimes  lead  eacb  a  man  to  prostitute 
his  divine  gift,  ntlher  than  eat  the  sweeter  bread  of  indigence,  and 
herd  with  liis  misfortunes  in  a  cottage  or  a  garret,  we  may  be  well 
tBBnred  that  he  abhors  whom  he  lands,  and  burns  to  give  birth  to  the 
vituperation  and  satire  which  he  feels  struggling  to  leap  forth,  from 
his  brajn,  and  strangle  his  ill-paid  eulogies.  Nature  iieve^  designed 
tha  muses  to  be  the  handm^ds  of  despotism  ;  nor  can  their  servant, 
without  betraying  hia  high  trust,  touch  the  lyre  they  have  placed  in 
his  hands  for  any  but  who  practise  virtue. 

Milton,  as  he  ought,  experienced  that  noble  pride  and  enthusiasm 
which  the  canseiousness  of  genius  inspires.  He  could,  therefore,  not 
behold  without  abb  orreoce  an  orderof  things  in  which  the  accidenlAl 
passessor  of  wealth,  or  phice,  or  a  titlt-'-,  assumed  the  air  of  a  superior, 
orof  a  master;  while  he  acknowledged  no  master  but  God,  no  control- 
ling power  but  the  law,  which,  when  just,  is  God's  minister,  lie 
naver  forgot  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  that  hy  pot- 
ting on  the  human  form,  Ohriat  had  raised  and  sanctified  iti  and, 
iberefore,  tliat  whoever  sought  to  debase  and  vilify  human  nature 
!  — Hui  wliat  cau  do  this  more  eCfeotually  than  oppression  ?— was 
I  in  &ct,  the  enemy  of  God  and  Christ,  and  to  be  opposed  accordingly. 
Such  were  the  considerations  whicli  led  Millou  to  engraft  the  po- 
Ihiinan  on  the  poet,  aud  caused  bim  to  employ  all  the  euprgies  of  hia 
lifted  mind  in  effecting  the  overthrow  of  a  government  fatal  to  tha 
mterests  of  society,  and  in  which  civil  precedence  was  obtained  on 
other  grounds  than  virtue  and  public  services.  He  saw  not,  nor  is  it 
very  clear  what  xiseful  or  worthy  purpose  could  be  served  hy  con- 
sidering the  reli^ous,  the  learned,  the  able,  inferior  in  the  scale  of 
nciely  to  court-sycophants,  or  the  routine  intenneddlers  with  poli- 
tics. Uis  indignation  was  reused  at  beholding  the  tranquillity  of 
Ihiee kingdoms  disturbed  by  the  pervert  anibltion  of  one  man: 
Ind,  afterwards,  when  the  contest  was  ternjinated,  by  the  insolence 
(fa  hired  sophist,  who,  for  a  paltry  bribe,  brandished  Lis  merceniut^ 
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tropes  suit  fignres  agaJost  the  people  of  England,  overwlielming  irith 
oontumelj  our  illustriouB  ooantrynieii,  whom  the  poet  juatly  eon. 
sidered  Che  moet  pious,  fnibhful,  and  Tallant  nation  iu  Christen dom. 
Jp  the  govemment  of  the  church,  also,  he  diecoveted  piincipLea  an- 
alogous to  those  operating  in  the  state,  and  tendiuf;  to  the  same  end; 
and  aguinat  these,  in  like  manner,  he  conceived  it  to  be  liis  duty  to  lift 
up  his  voice.  Suoh,  I  repeat,  were  the  reasons  that  snatched  Milton 
from  the  mnse's  bower,  to  convert  him  into  a  controvcntialiBt  and  a 
policiciim  ;  and  nobler  sonroee  of  inspiration  nn  man  ever  found. 

But  upon  tbe  notion  that  tlie^  nliu  irould  effectively  exendse  Ilia 
poetical  GumlUj  should  hide  tlieinselvea  in  sulleu  Hecloeion  from  all 
activo  or  political  pnrsnits,  I  ma;,  perhaps,  be  permitted,  by  the  way, 
to  haxard  another  observatioD.  The  idea  aeems  to  have  arisenfrom 
the  practice  of  ordinaiy  verso-miLkers  in  comparatively  refined  ages, 
whoae  timid  sensibilities  unfit  them  to  shine  or  struggle  among  tlia 
thnflig.    Pope,  indeed,  says, 

that  is,  whoever  feeta  his  mind  big  with  great  thoughts,  and  reflec- 
tiouB,  and  imagery,  which  trace  tlieir  origin  to  his  commerce  with 
experience,  desires,  when  be  would  give  birth  to  them,  some  calm 
and  tranquil  retreat,  where  ho  may  compose  himself,  and  for  the 
time  be  free  irom  contention,  and  solicitude.  Bnt  a  wholly  retired 
and  contemplative  life  is  fatal  to  poetry  of  every  kind.  For  even  he 
who  would  bring  before  us  a  picture  that  shall  delight  and  interest, 
of  the  inanimate  world,  must  pour  over  it  traditions,  legends,  super- 
stitions, connecCinu  it  with  man  i  in  other  words,  must  clothe  it  with 
human  sympathies.  For,  after  all,  landscapes  ore  only  valuable  as 
a  background  to  human  action  :  they  are  nothing  in  themselves. 
And  the  utter  inability  of  mere  brute  matter  to  call  forth  the  ener- 
gies of  poetry,  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  those  docloree  uni6n(- 
Hei  who  in  every  age  have  wooed  the  mose ;  their  repreHentitlions, 
like  nothing  in  heaven  above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
waters  nnder  the  earth,  being  bnt  so  many  wild  dreams,  and  their 
sentiments  and  language  every  way  worthy  of  the  matter.  None 
have  ever  yet  benefited  by  setting  at  nought  (he  wisdom  which  pro- 
nounced it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  ;  and  we  exhibit  a  disposi- 
tion to  ^proocli  this  unblissful  state,  when,  snapping  in  twain  the 
link  which  binds,  and  should  bind  its,  religiously  and  politically,  to 
human  society,  we  skulk,  like  wolves  or  wild  dogs,  to  some  den  of 
^ur  own  making,  to  gnaw  the  lionea  of  our  pitiful  fancies  in  secret. 

Whoever  loves  mankind  will  love  to  be  among  them  ;  and  poetry^ 
^bove  all  things,  is  impregnated  with  love.  Mo  fear  that  the  great 
^et  should  ever  lose,  in  conrts,  or  camps,  or  senates,  or  crowded 
'  '  IS,  the  spirit  which  makes  him  what  he  is.  It  constitutes  Cha 
f  esaenfle  of  his  nature.    He  cannot  lose  it.    Over  whatever  ha 
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1  will  oaal  a  glory  that  Ehail  dignify  the  meanest  «hi1Je»,  and 
I  soul  ialo  HclioDS  deiioiinl  by  Llie  dull  and  comnjonplace  in- 
of  eleviition.  EpaniioondaB  was  a  poet,  when  be  said  he 
lid  render  illustrious  the  LumblK  uffioe  roDtumptuausly  appointed 
hjm  by  his  cuuntrymen  ;  and  every  one  wbiwa  mind  contains  the 
seeds  uf  this  divine  fii'e,  passes  nDeoiitaminated  through  the  world — 
in  it,  but  not  of  it — finding  in  every  eituation,  but  chiefly  where  the 
brethren  of  his  I'Bce  are  most  numerous,  "  hooka  in  tho  running 
brooks,  sermouB  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything."  In  fact,  I 
never  could  undeTstand  how  ha  who  professes  to  represent  human 
pOBsians  and  human  oianuere, — which  are  the  great  staple  of  poetry, — 
should  hope  to  qualiiy  himself  for  the  task  by  escaping,  as  far  as 
possible,  frum  human  society.  And  what  is  there  in  vast  asaemblies 
of  men — what  in  those  momentouB  transactions  of  peace  and  war — 
in  ceditions,  in  tumults,  in  the  fierce  and  uncouth  struggles  for  free- 
dom, which  nations,  long  injured  and  oppressed,  make  at  lengthy 
when  their  burdens  have  become  in  tolerable ; — what  is  there  iu  all 
this,  I  say,  that  can  acare  the  Epic  or  the  Tragic  Muse,  whose  bnai- 
noM  it  is  to  describe  such  phases  of  humanity  ?  Throughoot  tba 
Faradise  Lost,  aa  well  us  throughout  the  Iliad,— which,  as  for  aa 
c*n  be  conjectured,  was  likewise  composed  immediately  after  b  great 
political  crisis — the  Irmption  of  the  Uoriajia  into  feloponnesus,  and 
the  consequent  migrations  of  the  Ionic  inhabitants  to  Asia  Minor, — 
evident  traces  ore  discoveruble  of  the  times  of  trouble  and  comino 
lion  in  which  its  antlior  vaticinated  :  an  irrepressible  love  of  ind»- 
peBdence,  a  mind  thrown  by  an  unexampled  political  catastrophe 
iplo  that  condition  in  which  its  most  hidiicn  and  secret  powers, 
like  the  fountaina  of  the  great  deep,  were  broken  up,  aud  fieraely 
agitated,  and  impelled,  as  Cy  a  Hurricane,  to  ponr  all  their  dazzling 
and  tumultuous  waters  into  the  broad  cliannel  of  poetry.  Snoh  cir- 
cumstajices,  iudoed,  are  not  inspiration,  or  tiie;  would  operate  on 
every  breast  alike  ;  but  over  minds  filly  disposed  they  sweep  as  over 
a  lyre,  calling  forth  divineat  music. 

The  affairs  of  the  world,  according  lo  the  character  of  him  who 
views  them,  ore  either  an  assemblage  of  coarse  contrivances,  in- 
tended to  enable  a  certain  number  of  human  creatures  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  growfatat  thoirease  ;  or  theyareasetof  lawsandopera- 
I '  tione,  Doble  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  and  designed  to  conduct  a 
'  being  endowed  with  lofty  intellectual  faculties  towards  that  high 
and  gloriona  moral  condition,  which  constitutes  here  below  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature,  and  the  nltimate  aim  of  his  existence.  Now 
they  who  conceive  as  a  brute,  if  it  could  think,  might  conceive  of 
paUic  business,  may  be  excused  for  supposing  that  a  poet  sboold  on 
no  account  meddle  with  it;  bat  if,  with  the  wisest  of  men,  we  re- 
gard politics  as  the  master-science ;  bb  the  fruitful  source  to  miUitna 
•f  happiness  or  misery :  aa  the  instrument  by  which  nations  am 
plunged  into  bestial  degradation,  or  elevated  to  the  rank  aIniMt  of 
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godsi  it  -will  then  be  manifeat  that  the  most  poetical,  or,  in  oth« 
words,  tbe  roost  eoergetic  and  creative  miuds,  sliould  eagerlj'  engaga 
in  the  sreat  conceme  of  the  public 

With  audi  tIbwb,  it  will  be  evident  that  my  desire  ii  not  to  dii- 
parage  an  art  to  which— if  the  avowal  may  here  be  made — I  have 
been  from  my  youth  upward  devoted  :  but,  could  it  be  proved  that 
poetry  ueoessarily  indisposca  men  towards  freedom,  inculcating  t 
alavish  abaodonment  of  our  rights,  to  be  trampled  on  bj  the  Gnt 
tyrannical  foot  that  might  itch  to  tread  ou  them,  it  were  tkr  betlw 
that  a  millatone  were  tied  about  every  poet's  ue<.'k,  and  that  he  were 
cast  into  the  sea.  For  what  true  relish  can  there  be  in  the  lift 
which  is  held,  not  enjoyed,  by  the  permission  of  another  ?  Who, 
under  an  evil  government,  can  feel  any  unsophisticated  thirst  of 
glory,  or  be  desirous  that  posterity  should  hoow  he  tasted  the  bitter 
cup  of  servitude  under  this  or  that  tyrant  ?  Or,  >vorae  still,  tJiat 
while  myriads  of  hia  nohler  countrymen  were  smitten  and  pining  ia 
secret  sadness,  at  beholding  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  Ihs 
Holy  Place  of  Freedom  j  or  were,  perchance,  carried  forcibly  aw^ 
for  imaginary  ofleuces  into  eidle  beyond  the  seas,  be  contd  tune  hia 
slavish  lyre  for  the  amusement  of  courtiers,  or  iosoIeDtly  celebrate 
Ilia  private  pleasures  ? 

By  such  consideration  a,  aa  I  have  already  observed,  was  Milton 
I,  laying  aside  For  a  time  the  poetical  chaj-acter,  he  en- 
tered upon  tbe  composition  of  those  works  of  which  [  am  now  to 
give  some  account.  In  performing  this  duty,  besides  the  dlfficultiei 
vhich  may  be  inherent  in  the  subject  itaelt^  I  feel  that  I  shall  have 
to  encounter  others  of  a  peculiarly  stubborn  kind.  To  the  publia 
generally,  many  at  least,  if  not  moat  of  hia  prose  writings,  for  reasooB 
hereafter  to  be  explained,  are  scarcely  known  to  exist ;  and  how  can 
they  be  persuaded  that  things  whicli  have  lain  so  long  in  obscurity, 
are  not  only  worth  reviving,  but  distinguished  for  the  moat  rare  elo- 
^e  and  powers  of  reosouing  ?  Hazlilt  used  to  say  that  Coleridge 
had  a  trick  of  preferring  the  unknown  to  the  known.  Will  not  this, 
in  certain  quarters,  be  said  of  me  F  Not  that  in  this  country  Ibe 
number  is  small  of  persons  far  more  intimately  acquainted  than  iny- 
self  with  whatever  Milton  has  written  ;  but  so  much  can  hardly, 
perhaps,  be  said  for  the  great  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  stndy 
of  English  literature,  for  whom,  and  not  for  those  already  deeplj 
versed  in  his  writings,  the  present  discourse  is  intended. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  dilFusion  of  Milton's  prose  works  among 
the  present  generation  is  the  uncouth  titles  which  leveral  of  them 
bear.  The  leas  courageous  reader  is  stopped  at  the  threshold.  Ha 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  a  man  who  Stands  at  the  duor  of  his  trea- 
tise, quaintly  disguised  inamuffler  of  bard  words,  and  brandishing 
a  syllo^m  in  his  fist,  can  intend  very  gentle  or  pleasant  treatment 
to  those  who  enter ;  and,  accordingly,  passes  on  to  others  who  smile 
and  speak  him  more  &ir  at  the  outset.    Doubtless,  too,  he  has  heairi 
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from  various  quarters  hints  antkvouTBble  to 
author;  wlio,  in  the  langaage  of  certain  wrii 
knowledge  him  to  be  a  great  poet,  in  a,  fdnatical,  inalignaut  ci 
wealtliHiniu],  the  udvocate  of  doctrinsB  fetal  to  tiie  peace  of  80018(7, 
of  doubtful  piet;',  dishonest  in  politics,  u  bud  husband,  a  worse 
father.  His  style,  too,  is  said  to  be  i<curcel3r  English.  Tlie  subjects 
liiB  loved  to  treat  are  spoken  of  as  out-af-date  topics,  f 
darSition  of  wiiicb,  hoirever  handled,  no  good  could  n 
veraal  blaze  of  knowledge  that  suirouDds  us,  accrue  tu  any  man.  To  | 
the  amatterer  Id  lileratare  he  is  readered  odious  by  being  repr*- 
aeitted  as  a  monster  of  pride  and  overweening  self-conceit;  who,  in 
proportion  as  lie  leiinied  to  entertain  lofty  nolions  of  hia  own  Intel- 
lectual powers,  grew  to  despise  and  iinderTalue  those  of  others, 
prHJsiDg  pcniiriously  and  seldom,  because  he  knew  that  one  good 
word  from  his  pea  wm  a  passport  to  immortality. 

Und  nature,  however,  gifled  me  witli  butatitlieof  the  eloquence 
whicb  the  author  of  these  now  obscura  works  possessed,  I  should  not 
deqnir  of  making  good  hia  claim  to  stand  at  the  head  of  our  prose 
literature,  iustcad  of  confining  myself,  as  I  must,  to  maintaining  that 
ho  deserves  to  be  read ;  and  that,  so  ^r  from  being  a,  harsh  and 
crabbed  controversialist  or  politician,  he  is  an  exquisitely  sweet  and 
pleasant  writer,  in  whom  the  most  original  and  uncommon  thoughta 
■re  clothed  with  language  always  manly  and  proper,  and  in  many 

cues  of  BuriMssmg  beauty.  To  tliose  who  alreiidy  Appreciate  Milton 
JDHtlp,  or  who  may  bo  much  better  acquainted  than  1  am  with  all  hia 
merits,  t  can  of  course  have  nolhing  of  value  to  oSer,  unless  they 
■hould  be  pleased  to  accept  for  such  my  bumble  but  earnest  admira- 
tion of  the  man,  and  my  resemblance, so  far,  to  themselves  :  I  address 
myself  to  the  prejudiced,  the  unconvinced,  and  those  whose  course  of 
nndiogmny  hitherto  not  have  broaght  them  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
golden  troaliaes,  wherein  so  much  wisdom,  and  eloquence,  and  true 
taste,  and  whatever  is  most  excellent  and  admirable  in  literature,  is 
to  bo  found.  Andif  these  remarks  should  so  far  answer  my  hopes  aa 
to  direct  some  slight  degree  of  attention  to  the  vast  storehouse  of 
irisdom  contained  in  these  volumes,  t  shall  cerlalolj.  in  prefacing  and 
wimmsntiBg  them,  esteem  myself  to  have  been  neitlier  uoprolitably 
nor  unhonourably  employed. 

The  spirit  of  our  age  has  often  lieen  dew;ribed,  and  sometimes 
withoDt  any  design  of  compUmenting  >t,  as  the  spirit  of  utility;  and 
1^  this  I  profess,  in  the  preaeut  case,  to  be  actuated.  Utility  is  my 
object :  but  under  this  term  I  inclade  whatever  can  benefit  the  life  of 
mail,  public  or  private ;  wiiaWver  can  improve  his  virtues,  or  eulargo 
bis  thoughts,  or  lift  him  above  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  or  provide  for 
Ibo  innocent  entertainment  of  his  leisure.  Milton  was  pre-eminently 
Uitarian.  InollhswrotehehadiLview  to  thepublicgoodj  and, 
,  TBgarded  the  promotion  of  this  to  the  utmost  oh  so  much  his 
'  J  eontsst  with  the  bishops,  be  nrges  as  his  prinaipal 


motive,  the  nodjing  reproaclies  of  ooascieace  to  wblcli  silence  and 
tame  aiibmission  wonld  have  ex^ioeed  him. 

Having  been  hinisell'  edncBted  a  puritan,  he  Daturally  looked  upon 
episcopacy  villi  ati  uurrleudly  eye.  Uatl  the  spirit  of  his  times  been 
difi'ereut,  tliis  aversion  might,  pKrIiapa,  have  remained  inactive,  or 
manifeBt*d  itadf  in  a  less  fierce  and  uncompromising  manner.  He 
might  liave  spoken  or  written,  indeed,  a^uust  the  abuses  of  chnrch^ 
government ;  but  lie  vould  probably  liave  exliibited  in  hia  opposition 
more  of  caurteay,  more  of  ttut  polished  suavity  of  expresBioD,  under 
which,  in  ordiuary  circumBtouces,  men  are  wont  to  cloak  tlieir  hatred. 
The  persecution  of  his  bretLren  by  the  prelates,  liowev^r,  was  too 
recent,  and  the  apirit  of  intolerance  still  too  pulpabl;  manifest  in  the 
great  diguitariea  of  the  church,  to  permit  a  man  of  so  zealous  and  fiery 
a  temperament  to  enter  with  cooloeBB  into  the  lists  of  cootroveray. 
He  considered  hia  opponents  to  be  men  who,  under  the  ma»k  of  hu- 
mility, and  love  of  holiness,  coucealedu  moat  profane  and  unchristian' 
like  h»inkering  after  political  power;  who  esteemed  more  their  seats 
in  the  house  of  lords  than  the  ufliuaey  of  their  ministry  in  God's 
vineyard ;  who,  like  Laud,  would  oousent,  in  compliance  with  the 
desires  of  a  popish  king,  to  the  profimation  of  the  sabbath,  in  the  hope 
of  having  tlieir  ambitiuo  gratified  by  beholding  the  order  to  which 
they  belauged  advanced  aver  the  heads  of  the  laymen. 

His  first  object,  therefore,  in  coming  before  the  public  as  a  prose 
wiiter,  wBfi  tu  prove  tbat  tLe  Church  of  £j)gland  still  stood  in  need  of 
reformation,  and  to  explain  the  causes  which  hod  hitherto  hindered 
it.  In  his  peuuliaily  uei'vous  aud  masculine  eloquence  lie  describes 
the  ourruptions  □<  tlie  gospel  introdncud  by  priestly  heresiarchs,  lo- 
mentiiig  "that  such  a  doctrine  should,  through  the  groSHoeHS  and 
blindness  of  her  professors,  and  the  fnutd  of  deceivable  traditions, 
drag  so  downwards,  as  to  backslide  into  the  Jewish  beggary  of  old 
cast  rudimenta,  and  stumble  forward  another  way  into  the  new- 
vomited  paganism  of  sensual  idolatry,  attributing  purity  or  impurity 
fa)  things  indifferent,  that  they  might  bring  the-iaward  acts  of  the 
apirit  to  the  outward  and  customary  eye-eervioe  of  the  body,  as  if  tliej 
could  make  God  earthly  aud  Ueshly,  because  tbey  could  not  make 
themselves  heavenly  aud  spiritual.  They  began  to  draw  down  all 
the  divine  intercourse  betwixt  God  and  the  soul,  yea,  the  very  shape 
of  Gud  himsell,  into  on  exterior  and  bodily  form,  urgently  pretending 
a  necessity  aud  ohiigement  of  joiniog  the  body  in  a  formal  reverence, 
and  worship  circumscribed.  Tbey  hallowed  it,  they  fumed  it,  they 
•prinkted  it,  they  bedecked  it,  uut  in  robes  of  pure  iunocence,  but  of 
pure  linen,  with  other  ilelurtned  and  fantastic  dresses,  in  [lalis  aud 
mitres,  gold,  and  gewgaws  tet<:!ied  from  Aaron's  old  wardrobe,  or  the 
Flamen's  vestry.  Then  was  the  priest  set  to  con  bis  motions  and  hia 
postures,  his  titiirgies  and  hia  lurries,  till  llie  soul,  by  this  means  of 
over>budying  herself,  given  up  justly  to  fleshly  delights,  bated  her 
wing  apace  downwanU ;  aud,  tinding;  the  ease  she  had  from  her 


TJail)!*  And  aenmoiis  colleagae,  tho  bocl  j,  in  perfarmance  of  retigioui 
duties,  her  piaioDS,  noff  broken  nod  Bi^^ng,  Bliif(«d  oW  Irom  hereelt 
the  laboDr  of  high  Eoaring  any  more,  forgot  litr  heavenly  flig;ht,  and 
left  the  dull  anddroiliugCBrcaastapladonin  the  old  road,  and  drudg- 
ing trade  of  outward  eonfonnity." 

He  then  proceeds  Co  trace  the  progrees  of  idolatry  and  anperstitiaTt 
describing  with  a  maaterly  hand  the  varioBS  cornipiions  tliat  sprBn| 
np,  until  "the  \\nge  Dverahad owing  train  of  error  had  almost  swept 
mil  the  stars  outof  the  firmament  of  Clii;  church,"  and  spread  over  tb4 
whole  Chriatian  world  a  darkneBs  which  aeemed  to  be  tliat  of  night 
without  a  dawn.  In  the  midst  of  this  obscurity,  however,  the  light 
of  the  Refonuation flashed  forth  t  at  which,  "methinks,"BiiyB  Milton, 
"a  Bovereign  and  reviving  joy  must  needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  him 
that  reads  or  liears,  and  tlie  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  Gospel  im- 
bathe  hia  soul  with  tlie  fragraney  of  heaven  1  Then  was  the  sticred 
Bible  sought  out  of  the  dusty  corners  where  profane  falBehood  and 
n^lect  had  thrown  it,  the  schools  opened,  divine  and  human  learning 
i>ked  out  of  the  embers  of  forgotten  tonguee,  the  princes  and  clti»a 
trooping  apacsto  the  new-erected  hanners  of  salvatiou  ;  the  martyrs, 
«iUi  the  irreaigtible  might  of  weaJtuesa,  shaking  the  powers  of  dark- 
luBS,  and  scorning  the  herj  rage  of  the  old  red  dragon." 

The  IiOng  Parliament  had  now  commenced  its  labour*,  and  with  a 
^uick,  tboDgh  as  yet  unjiractised  eye,  Milton  already  perceived  that 
a  way  was  opening  for  the  establiahment  of  popular  institutions. 
Theoretically  he  had  long  been  versed  in  the  icienoe  of  politics,  and 
pOMeeaing  ao  muoh  judgment  and  learning,  could  not  fail  to  percrave 
tow  ordinary  statesmen,  with  their  timid  and  barren  br^ns,  misdirect 
the  energies  of  the  people,  and  convert  that  government  which  was 
designed  to  promote  the  good  of  all,  into  an  itislrunient  for  cockering 
the  pride  of  one  family  and  its  crealurea.  These  ariatocrats,  he  saw, 
must  alwu,ya  prove  the  unconvertible  enemies  of  reformation;  for, 
with  all  their  incapacity,  they  want  not  the  wit  to  perceive,  that  so 
■Km  as  justice  and  a  regard  for  the  public  good  shall  become  the  di- 
ttMiag  principles  of  government,  the  great  business  of  the  nation  will 
WtA^Mi  out  of  their  hands  to  be  confided  to  others  more  worthy. 

Turning  aside,  therefore,  for  a  moTnent,  from  the  pursuit  of  th« 
bishops,  whom  throughout  hia  first  book  he  had  incessantly  worried 
he,  in  hia  preface  to  the  second,  attacks  the  tiiue-serving  politicdane, 
dieir  supporters.  "It  is  a  work  good  and  prudent,"  says  he,  "  ta 
be  able  to  guide  one  man  s  of  larger  extended  virtue  to  order  well 
one  house ;  but  to  guvem  a  nation  piously  and  jnxtly,  which  only 
ii  to  say  happily,  is  for  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  sixe,  and  divinest 
mettle.  And  certainly  of  no  less  a  mind,  nor  of  less  eirellence  in 
■Bother  way,  were  they  who  by  writing  laid  the  solid  and  tme 
ftnradstions  of  this  science,  which  being  of  gr(»tea(  importance  tm 
the  nfa  of  man,  yet  there  is  no  art  that  liatb  been  more  cankerei 
in  her  principles,  more  soiled  and  slubbered  with  aphoriaming  {» 
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la  fair!;,  earnestly,  and  nitb  oonnunniftte  skill  ; 

n  many  piaces,  tliere  is  a  niaaifest  want  of  cDurteBy,  and 

a  perLapa  even  of  Cbriatiaji  oliaritj.    But  this  is  more  a 

flubject  of  regret  Clion  wonder.    The  spirit  of  tlie  times  «na  fierce; 

sU  parties  being  known  to  each  other  more  bj  the  interchange  of 

■    ■     *  a  thuji  of  brotherly  Iotc,  or  anything  recommended  by  the 

Abuse  v/aa  oonatantly  mistaken  for  logic.     Amoag  thoae 

■wLo  were  in   power,  and  those  who  were  out,  too  many  secretly 

coveted  llie  same  things — rank,  distinction,  wealth  ;  as  the  preaby- 

n  made  evident  when  they  hod  succeeded  in  ousting  the 

Of  all  MiltollFs  prose  works,  none,  perhaps,  contains  pasBliges  of 
greater  beuuty  than  hia  treatises  on  Divorce.  While  ostensibly  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  question  generally,  and  upon  public  grounds, 
lie  was,  it  is  well  known,  pleading  his  own  cause.  He  had  married 
a  woman,  not  wanting,  perhaps,  in  tbe  virtue  on  which  all  a  wo- 
man's peculiar  virtues  are  hiiilt,  but  otherwise  worthless;  one  to 
whom  company,  the  false  and  hollow  attentions  of  gay  chamberers, 
show,  glitter,  and  banqueting,  were  more  pleasing  than  the  society 
and  love  of  her  linsband.  Too  late,  indeed,  he  made  the  discoveiy, 
when,  in  one  short  month  afler  their  marriage,  the  lady  became 
tired  of  the  onriotous  tranquillity  of  liis  house,  and  obtained  his 
permission  to  return  to  her  father's  ;  where,  instead  of  the  modest 
cheeifulness,  the  phlin  repast*,  the  religious  and  happy  homeliness 
of  a  philosophic  dwelling,  she  was  surrounded  by  the  brawling  sol- 
diers of  the  king's  army,  the  most  dissolute,  depraved,  and  godless 
crew  that  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of  civil  society. 

With  the  i>a.tieDce  and  calmneHs  of  a  good  man  hoping  to  reclaim 
the  partner  chance  had  brought  him,  he  long  bore  with  her  perverse- 
neaa,  beseeching  her,  again  and  again,  to  return  to  her  home.  Uis 
prayers  were  disregarded,  hia  messengers  dismissed  with  contempt 
ITpon  this  he  naturally  grew  angry,  and  resolved,  if  reason  and 
BTgament  would  effect  it,  to  obt^  legal  deliverance  from  a  woman 
onwortfay,  as  all  his  biographers  agree,  ever  to  have  been  his  wife. 
At  this  cironmstance  of  his  own  history  he  evidently  glances  io 
the  Paradise  Lost,  where  Adam,  incensed,  and  half  despairing,  re- 
proaches his  guilty  and  now  suhmissiye  consort  with  the  fatal  sin 
they  bad  shared  together  : — 

X  had  persisted  happy,  hud  not  thy  pride 
And  wandering  vanity,  when  least  was  safe, 
Bejectedmy  forewarnir.g,  and  disdained 
Not  to  be  trusted,  longing  Io  hu  iten 
Even  by  the  Ormil  hamclf;  him  overweening 
To  overreach,  but  with  ih*  serpen'  mooKno 
Fooled  and  beguiled,  by  bim  thou, 
To  Iruat  r  Ate /torn  my  lide,  iniBftii 
Constuit,  mature,  proof  against  aJ 
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'  la  twn^l'tg  this  sabject,  it  is  eaay  to  see  he  was  persanally  odd- 
eemed,  bo  frequently  aad  with  such  lortiinng  eloquence  doeB  he 
pourtray  domestic  jut'elicity.  He  speaku  uf  the  husliaud,  overCuiled 
with  long-coutinued  laborious  thought,  sitting  down  lonely  by  hia 
firesidst  a  pray  to  that  melancholy  which  intellectual  exertion  com- 
monly leaVBH  behind  it,  not  finding  in  his  wife  a  fit  companion,  but 
rather  a  cold  image  of  clay,  devoid  of  sympathy,  devoid  of  love. 
And  we  sea  throughout  that  he  bod  no  children  upou  nhooi  his 
heart  might  otherwise  have  showered  its  affections.  This,  the 
■veetest  of  huuimi  enjoyments,  he  liad  not  yet  known  ;  for  he  waa 
childless.  And  as  lar  as  it  could  bo  done — mnch  further  than  at 
first  view  woald  be  deemed  possible, — lie  baa  bared,  in  these  works, 
the  iecretB  of  his  bosom,  and  admitted  the  reader  into  oommiuiioD 
closa.  as  that  of  friend  with  friend.  He  has  exhibited  to  all  those 
Tho  know  how  to  regard  it,  a  picture  of  his  soul,  for  the  truth  of 
which  every  man  who  attuntively  reads  will  be  answerable.  And  he 
who  can  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  tliis  portrait,  without  intense 
love  and  admiration  for  the  great  and  godlike  spirit  it  represents, 
must  be  cased  more  completely  in  stoicism  than  Zeno  himsel£ 

Many  of  the  Snest  passages  in  liJs  controversial  writings  ara 
wmetimea  spoken  of,  even  by  favourable  judges,  as  declamation. 
But  bere,  at  leaat,  he  does  not  declaim.  He  reasons,  and  support 
iliB  reasoning  by  so  many  authorities  and  eiamplea,  fetched  from 
the  Scriptures,  or  Irom  the  most  nnobjectioDahle  authors  of  one' 
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Bud  mddsm  times,  tbat  he  overnheliiis  and  bears  down  before  him 
all  hia  antegoniste,  trimaphaatly  establlsliing  the  dijctriiie,  that  di- 
vorce, properly  regulatad,  can  be  uo  other  tlian  an  important  hlesB' 
ing  to  society,  Timid  and  ill-jndging  peraons,  however,  though 
convinced  of  this  verity,  often  liesitate  to  aup|Kirt  it,  from  the 
■opposition  that  eoine  truttia  may  prove  prejudicial  to  society; 
wliich,  though  the;  intend  it  not,  is  a  moat  impious  and  unphilo- 
sophical  notion,  for  it  siipposca  God  to  be  in  concradiction  with 
hiiDself,  to  have  cBtabliBhed  Iswa  and  relutiona  which  it  would  ha 
destructive  to  hamau  kind  to  make  koown. 

Milton  was  wholly  incapuhle  of  cherishing  fiuioiea  of  tliis  kind. 
He  saw  every  part  of  the  economy  of  the  uuiveras  in  harmony  with 
every  other  part;  and  even  thus  curly  undertook 
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ity  of  recovering-  dumeatiD  libeity,  and  o 
preceding  the  reforms  of  the  state  by  a  more  important  reform  in 
the  household  laws,  which,  ill  imdorBtood,  had  hanished  peace  and 
lore  iTom  the  Cliristiui  hearth, 

Hix  ideas  of  voman  must  he  sought  for  in  this  treatise,  not  in 
JohUEon.  Here  we  find  him  representing;  ber  as  man's  best  coni' 
pauion,  and  in  the  seuse  most  flattering  to  the  sex,  as  the  companion 
of  his  intellect,  with  whom  be  might  well  be  content,  thoogh  no 
other  rational  creature  existed,  to  spend  a  life  devoted  to  each 
other.  For  St.  Angustin,  in  his  commentary  on  the  words, — 
"And  the  Lord  said.  It  is  not  good  that  man  ^ould  be  alone," — 
having  contended  that,  excepting  for  the  continuation  of  the  human 
rBOe,  "'manly  friendship,  in  ail  other  regard,  hod  been  a  more  be- 
coming solace  for  Adam,  thau  to  spend  so  many  secret  years  in  an 
empty  world  with  one  woman  ;"  Milton  replies  :  "  But  our  writers 
deservedly  reject  this  crabbtil  Dpinion;  and  defend  that  there  is  a 
pamiliar  comfort  in  the  married  state  which  no  other  society  atforda. 
No  mortal  uature  can  endure  either  in  the  actions  of  religion,  or 
study  of  wisdom,  without  sometime  slackening  the  cords  of  iuteose 
thought  and  labour;  which,  lest  we  should  think  faulty,  God  him- 
self conceals  us  not  his  own  recreations  before  the  world  was  built : 
*I  was,  saith  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  daily  bis  delight,  playing  always 
before  liim.'  And  to  him  indeed  wisdom  is  as  a  high  tower  of 
plsBsure,  but  tu  us  a  steep  hill,  and  we  toiling  ever  about  tho 
bottom :  he  execntes  with  ease  the  exploits  of  hia  omnipotence,  as 
as  with  us  it  is  to  will  :  but  no  worthy  enterprise  can  be  done 
»  withoat  continual  plodding  and  wearisomeuesa  to  our  <aiut 
Nnoilive  abilides.     We  cimsot  tlierefore  be  always  coutem> 
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platire,  or  pmgmalical  abroad,  but  have  need  of  Mme  ddightfiii  J 
intemiigaioiiB,  wherein  the  enlarged  soul  amy  leave  off  awhile  lier  1 
MYere  schooling;  and,  like  a  glad  youth  in  nandering  VBC4uicy,  I 
may  keep  her  holidays  to  joy  and  harmless  pastime.  WBicb  as  ah«  I 
csoDol  well  da  without  aotiipany,  so  in  an  compauy  so  well  aa  I 
where  the  different  Bex  id  laoat  resembling  onlikeness,  and  most  I 
unlike  resemblance,  cnnnot  but  please  best,  and  be  pleased  in  the  I 
l^ltitude  of  that  Toriety.  Whereof  lest  we  should  bu  too  timorons,  I 
in  the  awe  that  our  flat  aagos  would  form  us  and  dress  us,  wisest  I 
Solomon  among  his  gniTeat  proverbs  countenances  a  kind  of  m-  1 
vishmEint  and  erring  fondness  in  the  entcrtaiomeut  uf  vrudded  I 
leisnre."  I 

But  where  tliia  siveet  intercommunion  of  thonglit,  in  wbicb  the     I 
lieauty  of  the  gentler  spirit  eierciseB  its  soothing  influence  over     I 
man's  sterner  and  rougher  nature,  is  not  found,  "  tbe  solitariness  of 
man,  which  God  had  mainly  and  principally  ordered  to  present  by 
marringe,  hath  no  remedy,  bnt  lies  under  a  worse  condition  thoa 
the  loneliest  single  life.     For  in  single  life,  the  absence  and  remote- 
ness of  a  helper  might  inurQ  him   to  expect  his  own  caniforts  out 
of  himself,  or  to  seek  with  hope  j  but  here  the  continual  sight  of     ' 
his  deluded  thoughts,  without  cure,    must   needs  be   to   him,  if   I 
especially  his  complexion  incline  him  to  melancholy,  a  d^ly  troublo    1 
and  pain  of  toss,  in  some  degree  like  that  which  reprobates  feel." 

"  Uut  Bome  are  ready  to  object,  that  the  dinposilion  ought  sori- 
onaly  to  be  considered  before.  But  let  them  know  again,  tliut  for 
all  the  wariness  can  be  used,  it  may  yet  befall  a  discreet  man  to  be 
miataken  in  his  choice?  and  we  have  plenty  of  examples.  The 
soberest  and  hest  governed  men  are  least  practised  in  these  allairs ; 
and  who  knows  not  that  the  bashful  muteness  of  a  virgin  may  oft- 
times  hide  all  the  unliveliuess  and  natural  sloth  which  is  really 
nniit  for  conversation  ?  Nur  is  tliere  that  freedom  of  access 
granted  or  presumed,  as  may  suffice  to  a  perfect  discerning  till  too 
late;  and  where  any  indisposition  is  suspected,  what  more  usual 
than  the  persuaaiou  of  friends,  that  acquaintance,  as  it  increases, 
will  amend  all  I  And  lastly,  it  is  not  strange,  though  many,  who 
have  spent  their  youth  chastely,  are  in  some  things  not  so  quick' 
Mghted,  while  they  liaste  too  eagerly  to  light  the  nuptial  torch  ;  uor 
is  it  therefore  that  for  a  modest  error  a  man  should  forfeit  so  great 
a  happine^  and  no  charitable  means  to  release  him.  Since  they 
who  have  lived  most  loosely,  by  reason  of  their  bold  accnstomingi 
pruve  most  successful  in  their  matches,  because  their  wild  affec- 
tions, unsettling  at  will,  have  been  as  so  many  divorces  to  teach 
then  experience;  whereas  the  sober  man  honouring  the  appeor- 
nnce  of  modesty,  and  hoping  well  of  every  social  virtue  under  that 
T^l,  may  easily  chance  to  meet  with  a  mind  to  all  due  con- 
versation inaccessible,  and  to  all  the  more  estimable  and  Buperioi ' 
8  of  matrimony  useless  and  almost  lifeless.    And,  what  •'' 
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Folaoe,  what  a  fit  help  such  a  consort  would  be  through  the  wholi 
life  of  a  miLD,  ia  less  pain  to  conjecture  than  to  have  exporjenca." 

In  the  Apulugy  for  hia  Early  Life  and  Writings,  Milton  glaooes 
at  the  ideas  of  love  he  had  gathet^d  ont  of  Plato  and  Xenophoo  ; 
and  in  nij  note  on  the  place,  I  have  translated  a  siiort  passage 
of  Dlotima's  apeech  in  the  SjmpoBioo,  where  the  piiiloeopher  dia- 
cloaes  his  moat  poetical  and  elevated  fanciea  on  Ihia  mysterious 
Hubject.  Milton  himself,  honever,  in  bis  speculations  on  tnar- 
riage,  has  embodied  the  wliols  theory  of  the  priestess  in  a  grand 
dithyrambio  digreasion,  which,  being  brief,  I  shall  here  introduce  : 
"Marriuge  is  a  covenant,  the  very  being  whereof  cooaiata  not 
in  a  forced  cohabitation,  and  counterfeit  performani^e  of  duties ; 
but  in  unfeigned  love  and  paoce.  And  of  matrimoutal  love,  no 
doubt  but  that  was  chiefly  meant,  which  by  the  ancient  aages 
was  thus  parabled ;  that  Love,  if  he  be  not  twin-born,  yet  hath 
a  brother  wondroua  like  him,  called  Antaros ;  whom  while  he  seeks 
all  about,  his  chance  ia  to  meet  with  many  false  and  feigning 
desires,  that  wander  singly  up  and  down  in  his  likeness.  By 
them,  in  their  borrowed  garb.  Love,  though  not  wholly  blind,  as 
poets  wrong  him,  yet  having  but  oue  eye,  as  being  born  an  ai'cher 
aiming,  and  that  eye  not  the  quickest  in  this  dark  region  here  be- 
low, whicli  ia  not  Love's  proper  sphere,  partly  out  of  tiie  aimplicity 
and  credulity  which  is  native  to  him,  often  deceived,  embraces  and 
consorts  him  with  these  obvioDS  and  suborned  striplings,  as  if  they 
were  his  mother's  owu  sons;  for  so  he  tbinka  them,  while  they 
snbtlely  keep  themselves  most  on  his  blind  aide.  But  after  a  while, 
as  his  manner  ia,  when  aoaring  up  into  the  high  tower  of  his  apo- 
geum,  above  the  shadow  of  iTie  earth,  he  darts  out  the  direct  rays 
□f  his  then  moat  piercing  eyesight  upon  the  impostures  and  trim 
disguises  that  were  used  with  him,  and  diaoerus  that  this  is  not  hia 
genuine  brother,  as  he  imagined;  he  has  no  longer  the  power  to 
hold  feliowsbip  with  such  a  peraouated  mate.  For  straight  his 
arrowa  lose  their  golden  heoda,  and  shed  their  purple  feathers,  hia 
aillcen  bruida  untwine,  and  slip  their  knots;  and  that  original  and 
fieiy  virtue  given  him  by  fate  all  on  a  sadden  goes  out,  and  leavea 
him  nndeified  and  despoiled  of  all  hia  force ;  till  finding  Anteros 
at  last,  he  kindles  and  repairs  the  almost-faded  ammunition  of  his 
deity,  by  the  reSection  of  a  coequal  and  homogeneal  fire.  Thus 
mine  author  sung  it  to  me ;  and,  by  the  leave  of  those  who  would 
be  counted  the  only  grave  ones,  this  is  no  mere  amatorions 
novel ; — though  to  be  wise  and  skilful  in  these  matters,  men  here- 
tofore of  greatest  name  in  virtue  have  esteemed  it  one  of  the  high- 
est arcs  that  human  contemplation,  circling  upward,  can  make  from 
the  globysea  wliereon  she  stands;  but  this  ia  a  deep  and  serious 
verity,  showing  us  that  love  in  marriage  cannot  live  nor  subsist 
unless  it  be  mutual ;  and  where  love  cannot  be,  tliere  can  be  left 
yf  wedlock  nothing  but  the  empty  husk  of  an  outside  matrimoay. 
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inplBBsing  to  Gud  aa  anj  othei'  km^'nliy- 

It  ia  dtingerous  where  eonjeature  has  alieadj'  been  so  liusj,  nnd 
U  BO  little  parpos?,  to  br'iDg  forward  auj  new  earmiseB,   wblcli 
AlTther  iavtjStigUitiaD  may,  perhaps,  prove  equally  uofuuncled  with 
those  long  ago  exploded  |  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
clone  and  I'ontiuaoua  CMinsi deration  of  love  and  marriage,  to  wbich 
be  »aa  Jed  while  compoaiiig  these  treatises  on  divoroe,  where  so 
much  is  said  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  th«  happiness  of  Eden,  may 
suggested  the  first  hints  of  Paradise  Lost.     At  ail  evenlfl,  it  is 
that  those  immortal  sjllables,  though  transposed,  are  foasd 
earliest  of  these  works.    '"It  will  best  behove  our  serious- 
fotloiT  ratlter  what  moral   Sinai  prescribes  equal  la  our 
thnn  fondly  to  think  within  our  strength  all  tliat  Loht 
:  relates.'"    And  many  passages,  too  many  to  be  here  in- 
leed,  appeur  to  oontaio  the   germs  uf  thoughts  beheld  mature 
the  poem.    For  example,  his  Dotiona  of  the  site  of  hell : — 
Sueh  place  eternal  juBlice  had  prepared 
For  those  rebellious,  here  their  prison  ordained 
In  utlr^r  darkness,  ai.d  their  pi»tion  set 
A3  far  reraoved  Erom  Uod  and  Hght  of  heaven 
As  ream  the  centre  tlirice  to  the  utmnat  pole."  (t) 

a  local  hell,  whether  in  the  air  or  in  tha 
and  bottomless  gulf  of  chaos,  deeper 
from  holy  bliss  than  the  world's  diameter  multiplied."J — "  But  still 
they  fly  back  to  the  primitive  inHcitmiuD,  and  would  have  us  re- 
enter Paradise  against  the  sword  that  guards  it."  § 

Of  his  political  worlcs,  it  will  be  nuneceBSary  to  speak  at  great 
length.  They  all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  are  ^Isd  wUh  the 
same  admirable  leoriiiug  ;  which,  instead  of  damping  his  fanuy,  or 
clouding  his  views,  as  in  the  writings  of  inferior  men  is  observsble, 
seems  In  him  only  to  contribnta,  by  it»  riches  and  variety,  to  beiir 
him  ap  in  his  speculations  above  the  usual  pitch  even  of  highest 
politioianB.  But  this  soaring  is  not  into  the  re^on  of  clouds  and 
visions.  Ha  never  loses  sight  of  the  practicable  and  lit ;  and  seldom 
advises  wliat,  if  adopted  and  octod  on,  would  nut  tend  to  better  the 
condition  of  mankind.  Contrary  to  what  is  amerted  and  commiMiIy 
beliered,  he  was,  if  one  may  so  speak,  too  little  bigoted  in  his 
attachment  to  democracy ;  and  suffered,  for  peace  soke,  too  niaiiy 
the  upper  orders,  in  his  plans  of  go- 
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Fcr  these  modifications  of  his  theory,  however,  we  mnst  look  to 
Iho  4!ircumatances  of  the  times,    whorein,  if  men   of  learning,  re- 
I,  and  experienue  aimed  at  the  estahlishmeDt  of  a  popular 

•  Doctrine  and  Discipline  uf  Divorce,  book  1.  ch.  11. 
t  ParadisB  Lost,  i.  TlK^T-i-  _ 
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govemmenti  they  had  to  strnggte  with  an  invincible  phaluuc  of 
prejudicee,  tiikiDg  slielter  among  tlis  ruins  of  tbe  old  absolute  mo- 
aarcliy,  and  nf  a  ohuroh  too  similar  in  character,  and  itiauing  every 
instant  from  their  hiding-places,  to  internipt  all  attempts  at  refor- 
mation ]n  fact,  the  events  of  Iboee  times  were  in  many  regpecta 
the  prototypes  of  what  ia  talcing  place  at  present.  An  overKronn 
and  unpatriotiu  aristocracy,  coufounding  their  onn  privileges  with 
the  Konstitution,  were  inceflsantlj  labouring  to  convert  the  govern- 
ment into  an  iniitrument  for  dfecting  their  own  purposes,  careless 
whether  they  thwarted  or  advanced  the  iuterests  uf  the  niitiun. 
Every  mail  who  honestly  advocated  the  rights  of  the  people  waa 
called  a,  demagogue  ;  to  ho{ie  for  a  better  coudttloo  for  the  poor 
waa  to  be  a  visionary ;  virtue  was  liypocrisy  ;  and  religion,  becjiuse 
it  prevailed  among  the  lower  orders,   wo^  pucitanism,  fauaticism. 


Hut  with  similar  difficoltlea  &U  wbo  aim  at  conferring  penoanent 
blessings  on  their  race  must  be  content  to  struggle.  For,  as  the 
majority  have  no  otherfoundation  for  their  opinions  than  custom  and 
tradition,  tbay  cling  to  old  abuses  as  to  sacred  relics,  which  though 
they  know  neither  why  nor  wherefore,  seem  to  be  endued  with  some 
niiruculouB  properties  infused  into  them  by  the  state  conjurors  of 
former,  ages.  Feeling  within  themselves  no  disposition  to  make 
great  eiarlions,  or  great  sacrifioesfor  the  common  good,  it  is  beyond 
their  power  to  conceive  how  sweet  to  him  wlio  has  been  nurtured  in 
noble  sentiments  are  the  hardships,  labours,  dangers  endured  for  hi« 
eounCry.  They  know  not  that  enthusiasm,  the  ijispiralicn  of  greut 
spirits,  fills  his  mind  with  a  delight  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances. That,  even  though  sure  to  be  defrauded  of  his  fame,  he 
would  still,  by  the  spontaneDus  activity  of  his  nature,  be  urged  to 
the  performance  of  his  higheat  duties,  like  that  heroic  Homan,  who 
argued,  at  the  Forks  of  Caudium,  that  even  infamy  is  to  be  encoim- 
tered  in  furtherance  of  Our  country's  good. 

When  Milton  entered  on  bin  political  career,  monarchy  hod  fallen, 
and  repubUcan  government  beon  established  in  England.  He  was 
too  wise,  however,  not  to  be  aware  that  a  new  form  of  polity,  not  in 
unison  with  the  established  prejudices  and  inlierited  sympathiefi  of 
the  people,  though  approved  by  their  awakened  judgment,  might 
easily  perinb  amidst  the  stormy  violence  which  had  accompanied  its 
birth.  Had  he  calculated,  tberefore,  like  a  selfish  worldling,  as  the 
example  of  too  many  might  have  been  his  warrant  for  doing,  he 
wonld  have  espousi'd  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  with  pru- 
dent reserve,  and,  while  clam onring  for  the  demouracy, have  deluded 
the  royal  party,  with  secret  professions  of  attachment.  Kings  in 
distreaa  promise,  at  least,  if  they  do  not  pay  ;  and  such  abilitieB  as 
his  would  have  purchased  from  the  exiled  Stuart  the  rever^on  of  a 
dukedom. 

With  ihe  uprighlneas  and  honour  of  une  who  limi  from  the  cradle 
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'      maito  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  as  he  lilmself  some  where  e:  , 

it,  the  object  of  his  iinpitssioaed  stud/,  Millon  took  no  counsel  of  Li* 
interests  or  of  his  fears  ;  but  throwing  himself  impetnousl/iato  the 

Icarrent  of  the  limes,  maintMned  witli  unparollelcd  ardour  and  elo- 
qnence  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  die  had  already  been  cast ; 
England  was  a  republic  ;  its  late  monarch  had  perished  on  the  Bcaf- 
fold.  As  there  existed  two  parties  in  tbe  country,  of  which  one 
w-hoUy  conderaned  theeiecution  of  Charles  the  First,  not  grounding 
their  disapprobation  on  this,thut  he  hud  aiifCered  unjustly,  but  on  tbe 

I  abstract  pnnd|ile,  tliat  the  people,  whatever  maybetlie  character  of 
Iheir  mler, —  were  lie  even  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian, — have  not  the 
right  to  panish  him  capitally,  Milton  imdertooh,  in  his  Tenure 
of  Kings,  to  maintain  the  contrary  proposition  ;  contending  that  a 
prince  may  be  goiity  of  crimes  by  the  commission  of  which  he  for- 
feits his  kingly  privilege,  degenerates  into  a  tyrant,  and  justly  anus 
his  former  subjects  against  him. 

In  this,  however,  he  advances  no  new  doctrine  ;  nothing,  us  it 
should  seem, in  the  least  at  variance  with  the  practice  and  opinions  of 
»ll  nations.  The  difficulty  always  is  to  determine  when  a  king  liaa 
passed  the  boundary  dividing  authority  from  violence,  and  stepped 
.  out  of  the  domain  of  royalty  into  that  of  tyranny  ;  and  therefore, 
)  whatever  may  be  contended  in  considering  the  abstract  question, 
md  which  ^ay  soever  the  matter  may  be  decided,  men  of  all  parties^ 
•TeD  the  advocatesof  absolute  monarchy,  OS  history  shows,  will  prac- 
tically, if  not  in  words,  acknowledge  the  cogency  of  tbe  arguments. 
And  so  &r  blitton  has  the  suffrage  of  mankind  in  general.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  were  the  sabjoct  thoroughly  examined,  his  views  would  be 
supported  by  many  who,  not  comprehending  the  whole  scope  of  hii 
reasoning,  now  start  bock  with  horror  at  the  bore  supposition  that 
they  agree  with  him. 

He  has  been  called  a  regicide,  and  tbe  advocate  of  regicides.     He 

VSA  certainly  a  republicuu  ;  but  if  he  was  also  a  re^cide,  he  Icnew  it 

I    not  himaelf,  nor  were  many  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  a 

whit  more  conscious  of  the  fact  than  he.     To  be  a  regicide  in  prin- 

I   tiple,  is  to  contend  for  the  putting  to  death  of  lawful  kings,  as  such, 

merely  for  being  in  possession  of  the  first  honours  of  the  state,  and 

I   of  an  authority  which  they  exercise  lawfully.     Now,  was  Milton  such 

"     Was  he  so  blind,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  what  is  just  or 

)0  tierce  and  furious  an  enemy  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 

laintain  that  a  magistrate,  entrusted  with  a  certain  office  by 

(he  people,  and  performing  the  duties  of  that  office  blamelessly,  is  to 

be  seiiied  and  put  ID  death  ?     Had  such  been  his  dootrine,  most 

(hlek-raghted  wid  dultish  were  those  sovereign  princes,  who  having 

''  utased  with  awful  amazement  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Eng- 

L  bringing  their  late  king  to  trial  and  punishment,  yet  received 

It's  defence  of  his  countrymen,  not  merely  with  cold  approval, 

|th  applauiM.     It  may  be  urged  that  so  enkindling,  eo  va 

o2 
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irresiatible  were  the  powers,  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  whole  world 
voE  dazzled  by  them.  He  no  doubt  thorauglily  understood,  and  w* 
most  exqiUBite  skill  put  in  practice,  the  arts  of  persuasion ;  but 
would  require  aomctbing  beyond  tha  force  of  art,  ajid  pai'taMog 
rather  of  the  nature  of  miracle,  to  obtain  from  men,  white  openl]' 
aiming  at  [heir  Uvea,  praise,  countena,Dce,  congratuktion.  To  adiieve 
this,  the  one  party  must  be  a  magician,  or  the  other  party  must  be 
foola. 

The  preaumption,  therefoTe,  d  priori,  ia,  tliat  Milton  was  not  a 
re^cide  ;  in  fact,  could  not  be,  since  princes  concurred  witli  him  in 
Ilia  political  opinions.  And  well  might  they  concur  with  him,  for, 
80  far  as  thfy  were  lawful  monarchs,  bent  on  exercising  conscien- 
tiously and  justly  the  authority  entruated  to  tbem  for  the  people's 
good,  Milton  contended  atretiuoualy  for  their  rights,  proving  they 
were  entitled  to  all  juat  obedience  and  hoDour,  as  holding,  by  general 
oonsant,  the  sovereign  power  and  awful  majesty  of  the  people.  Thia 
is  everywhere  his  doctrine,  both  in  the  First  and  Second  DefeACe, 
and  indeed,  throughont  his  writings  wherever  the  question  comes 
under  consideration. 

But  what  doctrine,  then,  did  he  maintain,  that  his  political  cha- 
racter should  be  covered  with  so  much  obloqoy  P— TiBANHiCtDE — 
the  doctrine  that  justice,  like  God,  wliose  offspring  she  is,  knows  no 
respect  of  persons,  but  viaits  on  all  transgreBsors  of  the  law  the 
penalty  which  law  exacts  from  all  transgressors.  Fie  thought  that 
falsehood,  perfidy,  breach  of  oatha,  violence,  rapine,  oppression  of 
honest  meo,  persecution  to  the  death  for  conscience  sake,  pillaging 
and  wasting  the  land  with  fire  and  sword,  were  sets  unlawful,  acta 
which  laid  bare  their  perpetrator  to  the  sword  of  justice.  He  main- 
tained the  coronation  oath  to  be  a  covenant  between  the  people  and 
the  king, binding  the  former  to  all  lawful  abedience,restrBintng  the  au- 
thority of  the  latter  wilJiin  certain  limits  1  and  he  supposed  it  possible 
that  either  party  might  break  this  covenant.  While  the  individual  en- 
trusted with  supreme  authority  acted  justly,  be  regarded  him  as  a 
king;  when  he  overpassed  the  limits  prescribed  to  his  authority  by  the 
law,  or  general  reason,  he  considered  him  a  tyrant,  or  public  enemy, 
whom  it  was  lawful  to  deal  with  acconliagly.  And  for  this  view  of 
the  matter  he  had  the  cuncuiTing  testimony  of  many  good  kings,  and 
of  some  bad  ones,  among  othtsrs,  of  Jamea  the  Firat,  who  had  remem- 
bered so  much  of  the  lessons  of  Bucluinan.  Locke,  afterwards,  with 
the  approbation  of  King  William  the  Third,  put  forward  the  same 
opinions  ;  and  I  know  not  al^  what  sabsequent  period  of  our  historj' 
they  came  to  be  accounted  unconstitntional. 

To  prove  the  truth  of  the  above  doctrine,  and  vindicate  hie  coi 
trymeo  for  having  reduced  hia  prineiplea  to  action,  were  the  prime 
objects  of  hia  Eikonoklastes,  and  Defence  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land. The  formpr  treatise,  intended  to  work  cocvLction  in  those 
'ha  spoke  the  F>ngliah  language,  which  he  loved,  and  for  the  exprM- 
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mImi  of  Eentineati  and  the  innerBflecttoDs  of  the  mind,  preferred  to 
■U  others,  was  accordingtj  written  in  the  toother  tongue ;  but  the 
latter,  ikiniiiig  at  the  perhapi  more  difficult  ochievenient  of  cod- 
vbcing  foruigu  nations  and  kings,  tliat  the  senate  and  people  of 
England,  had,  in  the  late  transaction,  not  overstepped  the  etritrt 
boimde  of  justice,  was  of  neceaaity  composed  in  Lndn,  then  the  lon- 
gnage  of  pablic  business  thronghout  Europe,  and  employed  bj  the 
republic  in  all  its  negotiations  with  foreign  states.  1'hia  inconve~ 
nieiice,  therefore,  was  not  at  the  time  to  be  avoided ;  but  since  a 
whollj  different  tast«  in  literatnre  has  been  generated,  in  spite  of 
the  classic  labours  of  our  universttiea,  Milton's  most  finished  and 
finest  reasoned  proHO  composition  has  futlen  into  a  still  more  utter 
neglect,  if  I  ma;  hazard  the  solecism,  than  that  in  which  his  other 
works  have,  witb  one  exception,  been  buried. 

But,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  support  of  this  proposition, 
tliough  mainly  his  object,  does  not  hinder  the  consideration  of  other 
importaDt  truths.  He  was  too  wise  to  make  liimsetf  the  slave  of  hia 
mbject.  From  time  to  time,  therefore,  as  he  pauses  to  enable  the 
nadcr  to  take  breath — for  he  required  none  himself — other  Eubor~ 
dinute  questioos  are  introduced  and  discussed  pleasantly  ;  or,  per- 
haps, SiJuiasiue,  then  esteemed  a  giant  in  literature,  is,  for  sport-aake, 
loosed  round  the  ring  on  the  boms  of  his  merciless  dilemas.  His 
mirth  Dr.  Johnson  found  to  be  grim  and  terrible.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
inirth  of  a  man  laughing  at  the  downfal  of  arrogance  and  presump- 
tion— the  mirth  of  the  just  at  beholding  the  wicked  caught  in  their 
own  snare* — the  mirth  which,  by  a  daring  licence  of  speech,  the 
PiBlmist  attributes  to  the  Almighty,  whom  he  ijitroduces  rejoicing 
OTer  the  calamities  of  wrong  doers,  and  saying,  "  I  will  laugh  when 
their  fear  cometh." 

However,  there  ore  occasions  on  wbioh  Millon  really  unbends,  and 
laagh!  Iieartily  with  the  reader.  Some  espressions,  also,  are  found 
Kattered  up  and  down  the  work,  at  which  Fhocion  himself  wonld 
bave  smiled,  though,  as  I  shall  presently  remark,  sound  taste  must 
wholly  Mndemn  the  employment  of  them  in  sudi  a  treatise.  But 
Ifae  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  productions  ts  the  spirit  of 
(eligion  and  humanity  which  throughout  pervades  them.     He  would 

Spire  in  all  men  the  deepest  rcveren-ce  for  God  their  Father,  and 
each  other  that  brotherly  love,  forbearance,  charity,  recom- 
mended by  the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ.  Strife,  tumult,  con- 
tention, civil  war,  he  overwhelms  with  abhorrence,  inferior  only  to 
that  which  he  pours  upon  tyranny,  the  parent  of  all  the  worst  evils 
that  ofllicl  society.  Properly  to  serve  God,  or  perform  his  duties 
(awards  mortals,  he  maintains  that  man  must  be  free  to  follow  the 
dictates  ol  his  will,  which  isuo  othertlian  reason  in  activity  ;  for  the 
■bve,  that  is  the  subject  of  an  absolute  monarch,  can  never  maintain 
Uult  steadfast,  unswerving  perseverancein  well-doing,  which  religion 
lod  civil  vvA  ni  re(uur«. 
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The  faults  into  which,  dnriog  these  political  contraverslM,  Milton 
was  precipitated  bj  the  yehemsnce  uf  hia  psasioiis,  aro  preriEely 
those  wliioh  most  easilj  beset  ardent-tempered  men.  Demosthenes, 
contending  ^aiuat  1' hi  lip  and  his  hired  advocutes,  thiaksDoeAcosaof 
vituperation  too  violent,  no  term  of  abuae  too  big  for  the  mouth  of 
his  anger  :  and  Milton,  with  equal  geniiu,  but  inferior  art,  melds  the 
same  thunder,  and  with  no  less  daring  casts  it  in  the  astooisiied  faces 
of  all  who  oppose  him.  But  he  sotneiimes,  as  I  htiTe  already  hinted, 
exercises  his  power  unskilfullj.  Henoe,  it  must  be  admiited — for 
X  love  truth  still  more  than  1  love  Milton — Ms  language  is  in  inanj 
places  coarse  and  offensive,  such  aa  I  read  with  pain,  uod  sinceretf 
wish  away —that  ourgreni,  and,  save  in  this,  almost  perfect  author, 
might  be  everything  the  twin-hruther  ui'  Strnkespeure  iu  genius 
should  be.  But  the  reader  will  excuse  my  being  brief  on  this  sab- 
ject ;  for  I  uncover  the  imperfections  of  Milton  treoihlingl;  and  re- 
verently, as  1  would  those  of  ttpttrent.  His  genius  deeply  partook  of 
the  prophetic  character ;  and  it  is  not  for  me  who  hove  been 
soothed  and  strengthened  from  my  childhood  by  the  divine  music  of 
his  verse,  to  come  forward,  and  in  the  words  I  have  learned  of  him, 
to  babble  of  those  failings  from  which  no  mortal  is  free. 

From  wliat  has  been  said  above  may  he  inferred  what  were  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  Milton's  age.  Philosopby,  ceasing  to  ba  spe- 
culative, applied  itself  to  public  business ;  and  sought,  by  seising 
the  helm  of  government,  to  steer  the  ship  of  the  commonwealth  in  , 
the  direction  most  agreeable  lo  the  wishes  of  all  wise  and  good  men. 
The  records  of  ancient  and  modern  times  were  ransacked,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  hints  for  the  improvement  of  society.  Prin- 
oiples  favourable  to  toleration  were  Kraxlually  estalilislied.  Reli- 
gion, greatly  purified  from  the  errors  of  the  Roman  ciiurch,  begun 
powerfully  to  influence  the  politics  of  the  country,  lo  operate  a  re- 
form in  munuers,  to  nuse  and  purify  the  character  of  its  votaries. 
For  the  first  time,  perliaps,  sinue  the  age  of  the  apostles,  Chris- 
tianity was  put  in  practice  on  a  grand  scale,  by  high-minded  disin- 
terested men,  who  sought  in  earnest  to  lay  the  foundalions  of  an 
evangelical  commonwealth,  modelled  in  harmony  with  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  such  as  no  other  age  or  country  ever  yet  aimed  at. 
The  Puritans,  in  fact,  were  genuine  Christians,  the  must  perfect, 
perhaps,  that,  with  the  filings  inherent  in  human  nature,  we  can 
ever  expect  to  see  on  earth.  They  united  with  the  sincerest  piety, 
and  the  fervent  belief  of  ail  truth,  a  martial  temper  more  stem  and 
unbeniliiig  than  chivalry  and  knighthood  ever  inspired.  Their 
courage  was  indomitalile.  Wise  in  council,  adventurous  and  enthu- 
siastic in  the  field,  they  were  precisely  the  soldiers  a  great  geoeral 
would  choose  with  which  lo  subdue  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  tliis  effervescence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  bold  phi- 
Issophers  and  sophists  arose,  startlini;  mankind  with  the  novelty,  or 
•Til  tendency  of  their  docirioea.    Bacon  had  already  made  open 
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i  the  barroa  sjatems  of  the  schoola;  and  while  Euiope  n 
r  Biliiiu'iiig  tlie  grandeur  and  n>mpreli<'iisivenes8  of  Ins  vieva, 
ubbuB  of  MalmeBbury  uppeared  on.  tlie  pliiluaophical  arena,  armed 
with  geniua,  and  the  aablleat  spirit  of  sophistry,  and  prepared,  in 
defiance  of  all  wbo  might  oppose,  to  supiiuit  the  wildest  and  moat 
dan^cerouE  panidojtea.  Harrington,  Algernon  Sidney,  Andrev 
Marvel,  Clamudon,  and  many  utlic-ni  duatiiied  to  obtain  a  name  in 
huttoiy,  laboured  cuntemporaneouHly  wiih  UiltOD  ;  and  tlieir  ideas 
fiuled  not  to  exerobe  a  certain  influence  over  the  public  mind, 
tbongh,  whether  cousidered  with  referoace  to  their  own  or  to  fu- 
ture sgea,  lliis  inSueaoe  was  muuh  le:as  powerful  than  that  of  the 
p«at  epic  poet. 

Hitherto,  however,  Milton  has  been  aince  bia  own  tiinea  chiefly  | 
influential  as  a  poet ;  his  prose  works  having,  as  I  Dbserved  above,  i 
been  from  thut  time  to  thia  comparatively  neglected.  Several  of  1 
the  accidental  caiiaes  of  this  neglect  have  iilreudy  been  glanced  at :  ] 
they  luuat  now  be  more  fully  expluiiiad.  Ity  some  ingenious  ] 
writers  the  circnmstonce  has  been  sought  to  be  accounted  for  by  j 
alleging;  the  eluvat«d  character  oF  the  works  themselves.  But  thia  J 
is  unaaliafaolory,  for  wliiob  of  them  is  more  lofty  than  Paradise  ] 
LoBt  ?  Besides,  were  Uiia  the  true  cause,  all  attempts  at  re 
mending  them  to  the  public  must  prove  fmillesa,  aince  their 

ean  never  he  Lowered,  nor  can  the  intellect  of  the  generality  ever  be  1 
raised  to  the  reliah  of  compositions,  which,  according  to  this  suppo-  1 
wtion,  are  to  be  considered  above  the  mental  reach  even  of  literaiy  I 
men.  Indeed,  the  theory  of  tbia  writer  would,  if  true,  wholly  ex>  I 
eulpate  ua  as  a  nation  from  alt  blame  for  laying  them  aside,  and  I 
betaldng  ourselves  to  writei-s  more  on  a  level  with  our  capacities  |  I 
for,  by  what  rule  are  we  compelled  to  purchase  and  study  the  works  | 
of  any  man,  if  they  be  above  our  comprehension  1 

If  there  be  any  culpability,  il  must,  under  this  suppoailiuu,  rest  1 
with  the  uutlior,  who,  if  he  desired  to  be  read,  and  promote  the  vmiee 
of  religion  and  virtue — as  moat  assuredly  he  did—  should  have  re- 
flected that  it  was  his  first  duty  not  so  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the 
^leu'lonr  and  brightness  of  eloqueuce,  at  to  render  them,  like  the 
StU,  too  piunful  to  be  gaxed  on  by  any  not  gitied  witli  the  eyes  of 
eagles.  No  one  knew  hatter  than  he  that  the  greatest  men  have  by 
Art  contrived  to  indue  their  moat  hidden  thoughts  with  atruueparent 
dresH.  lie  wua  familiar  with  those  dialogues  in  which  the  abstrusest 
doctrines  of  ontology,  the  highest  speculutioua  uu  God  and  nature, 
And  the  spiritual  esaencu  of  the  mind,  to  which  man's  intellect  lias 
ever  soared,  are  rendered  not  merely  comprehensible,  hut  absolute 
matter  of  amusement,  lie  would  have  been  aware,  therefore,  tliat 
.deaa  rise  for  indeed  above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  contem- 
I,  tUey  yet  sti'ayed  uot  beyond  the  reach  uf  such  uuderaiandingi  1 
.  1  hus  bestowed  ujiun  Euglishmeij, 
ioUier  lancy  ot  the  same  writers  is,  that  MiltoD  hetviog  \iMa  %i 
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teacliar,  and  the  world,  like  a  mitcliiiig  schoolboy,  not  delighting  to 
laiigbt,  his  fit  audience  muat  always  be  few.  I  hope  better  things  at 
the  vorld.  For  whoever  is  dcBiruus  of  learning  what  is  truth — and 
the  number  actunted  bj  this  hul;  desire  is  uot  small — la  fit  to  be  tba 
auditor  of  liim  who  teaches  truth.  And,  to  Bpeak  honestly,  I  h 
not  yet  learned  to  think  so  meanly  of  my  countrymen,  aa  nol 
believe  that  this  island  contains  many  myriads  to  n-hom  truth,  both 
in  pulitics  and  religion,  is  precious  as  life  itself.  Let  them  only  knoir 
in  what  secret  or  remote  slirino  it  may  be  found,  and  the  road  thither, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  be  immediately  trodden  by  the  feet  of  man 
rablepilgrima.fullof  hope,  of  courage  to  dare,  of  fortitude  to  sal 
of  perseverance  to  obtain.  Englisiunen  are  still  Eiiglislunen.  IHu 
lovH  uf  freedom — which  is  based  on  truth  -is  ever  their  ruling  ptts- 
sion;  and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Milton,  they  sometimes  wholly  or  in 
part  neglect  their  benefactors,  and  thoiie  who  beat  would  serve  them, 
it  is  error,  not  ingratitude,  or  a  suUen  aversion  to  be  taught  whatever 
is  for  'iieir  good. 

Every  man  who  abty  and  honeatlj  advocalns  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  good  goveratneut  is  popuUir  in  England.  For,  imituraUjr 
and  of  necessity,  the  people's  aympatii^B  are  linked  to  those  who 
prove  themselvi-'B  their  friends,  who  labour  to  diminish  their  b 
dena,  and  diffuse  among  them  a  just  and  wholesome  relish  for 
knowledge  ;  to  provide  civil  and  religious  instruction  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  elevate  them  to  that  mental  condition  in  wliicli  they  may, 
with  safety  to  themselves,  and  to  the  state,  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
fieemen.  For  services  of  this  kind  the  present  generation  is  in- 
debted to  inauy  distinguished  rommoners  and  lords,  who  daily,  in 
the  senate  or  at  popular  assemblies,  urge  forward  the  work  of 
reformation 

But,  among  those  who  most  honourably  distinguish  thetnaelvea  ii 
the  service  nf  the  people,  advocating  the  cause  which  Milton  advo- 
cated, and  diffusing  far  and  wide  the  principles  that  inflamed  h 
mind,  and  rendered  him  eloquent  aliova  all  who  have  written  : 
English,  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  t)ie  better  part  of  the  public 
press  deserve  moat  of  the  country.  What  the  pulpit  is  in  religion, 
that  is  the  press  in  civil  avail's.  It  is  the  weapon  by  the  use  of 
which  liberty  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall,  with  which  she  must 
hew  down  those  stubborn  prejudices  that,  at  every  step,  obatruel 
her  movemenla  i  and,  by  inapiring  a  aalutary  terror  in  her  oppo- 
nents, command  the  leisure  necessary  for  building  up  that  vaat 
edifice  of  political  wisdom,  within  which  she  may  for  the  luture 
entrench  herself. 

And,  in  spite  of  much  hostility  and  many  untoward  circo 
stances,  how  powerful  ia  the  influence  of  the  press,  and  how 
but  complete  the  freedom  we  even  now  enjoy  in  England  !     Her« 
only,  mj^injhe  linutB^ofthe  Old  World,  is  it  lawful  to  express 
honest  opinion,   or    to  amtign,   wlu^f^uth  requires   it,  the  i 
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poHoy,  or  improvidence,  or  lukewarmneaB  of  our  rulers.  Here  only, 
wlien  oppressed  or  persecuted  at  home,  con  tlie  liberal  and  virtuous 
of  other  nationa  find  a  secure  refu^.  Tliis  is  the  place  whore,  aa 
at  Athens  in  old  timeB,  men  of  all  countrieg,  of  all  pu.rties,  of  all 
reLgioQB,  take  saootlltuy  vben  they  need  it.  And  the  glory  of 
England,  which,  iu  MUiou'fl  days,  was  thought  to  be  eohiuiced  by 
the  crowding  hither  of  slrangerB  troiii  distant  countries,  lo  be  in- 
atmcted  in  onr  learning-  and  theologiad  arts,  is  rendered  doubljr 
bright  non,  by  the  pilgrimage  which  all  free  and  noble  apirile,  that 
epum  the  uaiveraal  j'oke  of  the  Continent,  make  daily  to  this  fa- 
Toured  land. 

And  what  hut  our  freedom — though  still  far  from  perfect — and 
tlie  virtues  which  grow  out  of  it,  causes  the  English  name  to  be 
everywhere  held  in  honour,  and  renders  it  a  passport  aud  n  safe- 
gnard,  as  I  have  myself  oipericnced,  even  among  savages  in  re- 
bellion agalnsc  their  native  prince !  to  be  ai-sociated  as  far  as 
known — and  where  is  it  not  1 — witli  highmindednesa,  generosity,  and 
the  pride  that  scoms  whatever  is  mean  acd  ungentlemiinly  1  Iti 
every  land  whither  Providence  lias  led  me,  I  have  enjoyed  the  In- 
expreauble  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  name  of  my  cinnitry  pro- 
nounced with  respect ;  of  finding  that,  though  e:<oeUed,  perhaps, 
by  one  country  in  this,  by  another  in  that,  England  was  universally 
supposed  to  surpass  all  in  rreedoni,  pohlic  virtue,  reli^on,  aud 
thaw  advantages  of  political  strength  and  grandeur  unrelinqiiiall- 
Bbly  possessed  by  the  inheritors  of  tbuse  virtues. 

Ta  tetum,  however,  whence  I  have  thus  insensibly  digressed,  lo 
the  causes  which  have  hitherto  obstructed  the  popularity  of  Milton's 
prose  works ;  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  notice  the  reason  ns- 
ognedby  D' Israeli ;  namely,  that  having  beeu  written  for  the  times 
in  wliich  the  author  lived,  they  natarally  went,  with  the  times,  out 
of  date.  By  the  same  reasoning,  aud  with  much  greater  proba- 
tdlity.  the  oontemporaries  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  might  liuve 
oooclnded  that  the  speeclies  of  those  great  orators  would  sink  with 
the  succeeding  age  into  oblivion  ;  yet  we  find,  after  the  lapse,  in 
one  ease,  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  mankind  still  takitig  a 
livdy  interest  in  thoKe  compositions,  while  such  as  desire  to  eier- 
oiw  in  their  own  dny  a  simiLir  influence,  dwell  on  their  polished 
and  irresistible  logic  with  rapture.  This  reason,  therefore,  unless 
we  admit  extraordinary  inferiority  in  Milton,  Is  still  more  unsatis- 
factory than  either  of  the  former.  Other  causes  most  be  sought, 
and  history  is  at  hand  to  supply  them. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  in  all  liis  works,  Milton  stands  forth  the 
advocate  of  popular  principles  of  governiueutt  and  these  princi' 
ple«  having,  at  the  Restoration,  been  uhatiiloned  both  liy  tlit  people 
and  the  aristocracy,  who  returned  like  animuls  devoid  of  reason  to 
dlrir  old  servitude  under  the  Stuarts,  no  one  felt  disposed  to  take 
Up  baoks  every  sentence  of  which  must  have  awakened  pBngsof 
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;,  bj  contrasting  tlieir  actual  aervilitj'  vitli  tlic  monlj  con- 
dition fruni  wLich  they  liad  falleo.  It  is.  In  fuct,  miturol  to  «hun 
whatever  engenders  a  sense  of  humiliatioD  ;  and,  to  jiutify  their 
conduct  in  bo  doing,  men  will  discover  reaaons,  good  or  bud,  that, 
if  tJiej'  cannot  stand  well  in  tUeir  own  eyea,  tiiey  mav  at  least  seem 
to  eauli  other  to  ba  under  the  influence  of  soma  rutionol  principles 
of  action.  Hence  the  lettered  slaves  who  sprang  up  under  the  foster- 
ing [latrouage  of  Charles  II.,  and  hia  most  dissolute  aud  despicable 
court,  whose  principal  aiui  it  was  to  depose  the  Almighty  from  Ms 
throne  in  the  hearts  of  their  coantrymen,  laboured  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  hirelings  to  dim  the  gloi-y  of  Milton,  and  those  other 
holy  and  magnanimous  men,  who,  with  liigb  and  honest  views,  had 
sought  to  ooinmiLtid  for  theuiBelves  and  their  brethren  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty,  religious  anil  civil. 

By  this  horde  of  un^irincipled  sophists  the  defender  of  the  people 
of  England  was  maliciously  noufounded  with  that  host  of  nnmeless 
fanatics  that,  during  the  troubles  of  the  commonwealth,  had  issued 
forth  from  the  crannies  and  daric  places  of  soi^iety,  jiiling  the  laud, 
like  locusts,  with  the  nncensing  murmur  of  their  bigotry.  The 
slanders  of  Salmssius,  Morus,  Dumoulin,  and  others  of  that  stamp 
were  re-uiinCod,  and  issued  by  royal  authority.  Every  art  which 
maUce  could  suggest,  or  baseness  invent,  was  put  in  practice  to 
cover  the  momorj  of  the  commonwealth  with  obloquy ;  and 
Milton,  as  it«  most  formidable  defender, — though,  by  the  inter- 
fei'Cnce  of  powerful  friends,  he  escaped  tiie  king's  axe,  wliich  was 
shiirpened  to  deprive  England  of  the  Paradise  Lost,— yet  could  not 
fail,  both  during  life  and  afterwards,  to  be  lield  up  aa  an  object  of 
abhorrence  by  all  whom  the  re-establiahmGnt  of  servitude  supplied 
with  disliouourable  bread,  Even  Hobbes,  Eiimself  apersecuted  man, 
and  one  whom  the  consciousness  of  genius  should  have  inspired 
with  nobler  thoughts,  couhl  not  resist  the  promptings  of  his  slavish 
temper,  to  inflict  a  paltry  wound  on  the  mah  or  1  he  c^mmoh 

Such,  it  appears  to  me,  is  Ihe  tme  cause  why  the  prose  works  of 
Milton  have  so  long  been  oundemned  to  dust  and  cobwebs.  For 
when  once  the  spawn  of  the  Bestoration  had  he^iped  upon  them,  as 
on  a  brood  of  Tiluns,  whole  niountidus  of  contumely  and  falseliood, 
Aild  (lius  almost  wholly  conuealed  their  esistence  from  the  public, 
a  taste  for  a  very  diflerent  order  of  books  was  formed  throughout 
the  land;  for  books  filled,  like  Rochester's,  Sedley's,  Wycherly'a, 
nspeakahle  coarseness  and  obscenity,  with  impiety,  irreligion, 
le  most  igiiolile  adulation  {  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  admirers  of  bitculianala  so  gross  and  godleEs,  an  author 
■  Milton,  in  port  and  majesty  like  a  prophet,  and  uith  gar- 
■■>ted  by  Uie  sacred  incense  of  the  allar,  must  have  proved 
"  guest.  Vice  rapidly  relaies  and  enervates  the  mind  ; 
',  growing  duiiy  mors  and  mure  fainihur  with  grovek 
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KsealJiDentB,  and  tbe  liceotious  passions  wliirh,  duriqg  Cliarlea 


tuted  tl)e  brcalh  of  li 


jiratioD, 


n  became  eatirelj  incupuble  of  deriving  pleasure  from  composi- 
tions such  ua  MiltoD's,  wliere  profligHoy  receives  do  countenance. 
Tbeir  religions  ohura^ter,  therefore,  once  their  passport  to  populs- 
tily,  now  stood  !□  the  way;  for  lo  qaote  a  versa  of  Scriptnre  seemed 
to  smell  of  republicanism.  And,  ^tlioiigh  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  and 
Boms  fev  others,  endeavoured  to  cumbut  the  advocates  of  demo- 
erac;  with  their  own  weapons,  bj  forcing  certain  mangled  texta 
into  the  service  of  absolute  power,  it  was  upon  the  whole  thought 
dangerous,  at  court,  to  make  any  refcreoce  to  (he  great  storehousa 
and  armoury  of  the  lioundheads. 

Cast,  by  these  meann,  into  temporary  oblivion,  tbey  were  long    I 
suffered  to  romain  in  it.     For  most  literary  men  arc  too  iulent  on.   ' 
advancing  their  own  reputation,  to  turn  aaide,  with  some  risk  of    ' 
endangering  it,  to  resuue  from  undeserved  neglect  the  orphan  re- 
mBJDS  of  genius.     They  fear,  at  least  in  tbe  service  of  the  dead,  to 
muoe  the  serpent  gnardians  of  prejudice;  and  with  a  worldly  pm- 
dettce,  for  which,  according  lo  tlieir  charaoters,  men  will  blame  or 
(Mimmeud  them,  reliuquiKh  to  others,  bolder  or  less  wise,  the  task  of 
dang  justice  to  those  wbo  can  no  longer  acdvely  vindicate  them>   [ 

But  this  policy,  however  laudable  it  may  be  connidered  by  others, 
T  can  neither  admire  nor  adopt.    In  tlie  common  intercourse  of  lif« 

to  him  who  begets  in  our  minds  a  love  of  the  good  and  beautiful ; 
Mid  if,  in  our  presence,  his  character  be  misprised,  or  evii>spokeD  of 
by  others,  we  would  generously,  in  consideration  of  wimt  we  owe 
bim,  hazard  something  to  vindicate  liis  good  name.  The  game 
course  we  should,  I  think,  pursue  when  be  who  affords  us  instruc- 
tion or  delight  is  dead,  and  therefore  no  longer  able  to  explain,  de- 
velope,  or  defend  his  opiniona,  by  the  misrepresenting,  perliaps,  of 
which  he  suffiirs  in  tbe  estimation  of  mankind.  It  seems  to  be  our 
duty  to  labour  with  an  earnestucBs  proportioned  to  the  benefits  he 
tnHy  liave  conferred  on  us,  to  obtain  for  him,  as  far  as  our  influence 
extends,  a  hearing,  II  signifies  nothing  to  plead  our  inability. 
IjOVe  is  fertile  in  enoedients ;  and  he  who  with  honest  enthusiasm, 
■ndertakea  to  serve  the  greatest  man,  when  suffering  from  injustice, 
-triD  find,  like  tbe  mouse  in  the  lable,  that  even  the  most  dis- 
tinguiglied  for  strength  may  be  indebted  to  his  weakness.  And 
who  cstt  deeoribe  the  delight  with  which  the  student  bends  O' 
page  of  Milton  I  with  which  he  witnesses  the  kindling  of  that  impo-  n 
'    '       '  '   g  all  his  eoergies  to  contend  for  his  own   J 


ir  the  Rlory  of  bis  country  i    Who  biit  n 


uiat,  in  spirit,  embrace  hitn  with  ti 
^fervour  of  liis  eloqne 


e  him — wh«   J 


reof  pleasure,  when  soaring  1 

ight  of  grandeur  never  sur-    I 

I  by  mui,  he  ponrs  forth  liia  noblest  sentimenU  in  deteune  of    I 


^ 
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freedoni  I  And  who  now,  at  this  diataace  of  time,  can  listen  to 
tlioae  burBta  of  entliuaiaBni,  bo  frequent  in  his  works,  even  though 
lisped  bj  the  lips  of  a  child,  without  the  most  tumultuous  emotions 
of  mingled  rapture  and  wonder. 

All  thaae  things  considered,  it  appears  to  be  matter  of  aetoDish- 
nent, — notwithstanding  the  caiuees  we  have  enumerated, — that  m«n 
should  so  f^nerally  have  abstained  froni  the  perusal  of  works  so 
palpably  excellent.  Yet  Addiaon,  who,  in  tbe  Spectator,  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  Paradise  Lost, — which  had  also,  until  then,  expe- 
rienaed  a  considerable  share  of  neglect, — took  no  paius  to  rescue  tlie 
prose  traatisea  from  the  same  fate.  But  the  causes  that  had  at  first 
thrown  them  into  the  shade  were  still  in  operation.  And  though, 
lOon  after  the  Revolution  of  IfiSB,  Toland  had  meritoriously  sought 
to  bring  them  once  more  into  notice,  his  success  was  extremely  par- 
tial; for  few  or  no  references  are  made  to  any  of  them  by  the 
writers  of  what  haa  been  aLsnrdly  culled  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature. 

In  the  year  1733,  honever,  when  the  minister  was  supposed  to  be 
meditating  some  grievous  restrictions  on  the  press,  Thompson  the 
poet,  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  published  an  edition  of  the  Speech 
for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  with  a  spirited  preface.  Dr. 
Birch  had,  indeed,  b  few  years  earlier  edited  the  whole  of  the  prose 
works,  first  in  folio,  and,  a  second  time,  in  quarto,  with  t  laborioaa 
biography  of  the  author  prefixed.  Gradually,  from  that  period  to 
the  present,  these  trophies  of  tlie  commonwealth  have  attracted, 
among  the  lovers  of  literature,  more  and  more  notice ;  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  among  those  who  have  done  most  service  ta 
tliis  way  are  several  clergymen  oF  the  Churoh  of  England. 

Of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  is  numbered 
•moag  those  that  have  written  the  Life  of  Milton,  I  must  necessarily 
speak;  but,  though  of  all  his  adversaries,  from  the  days  of  Solmasius 
and  Dumoulin  to  the  present,  he  may  be  regarded  aa  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  unjust,  it  is  very  iar  from  being  my  desire  lu  remember 
his  hostility  with  bitterness  ;  for  he  too,  in  spite  of  many  failings, 
was  a  good  man,  and  a  distinguished  writer.  It  ie  now,  however, 
very  generally  acknowledgi.'d,  that  in  undertaking  a  Life  of  Millon 
lie  ventured  upon  what  he  was  unfit  to  execute;  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  his  libel  were  omitted  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  con- 
demned lo  tiie  oblivion  it  deserves,  the  fallowing  remarks  would  be 
in  some  measure  unnecessary.  But  so  long  as  tluit  production  is 
reprinted,  and  circulated,  everj  honest  ami  impartiut  man,  however 
fevoumbty  disposed  in  other  respects  towards  Johnson,  must,  whm 
Miltun  is  his  sabject,  do  his  best  to  defend  him  from  its  envenomed 
calumnies. 

Dr.  Johnson,  no  matter  huw,  and  perliaps  both  the  cause  and 
were  unknown  even  to  himself,  had  eoriy  imbibed  principles 
ble  to  Brhitrary  power ;   tiud,  nutwithsCouding  that  ha  u- 


id  of  &  pengion  from  a  prince  of  the  housG  of  Hanover,  is  to^ 
id  of  baving  been  secretly  a  JBCubite.  He  wua,  besides,  coubU- 
tetianalty  averse  from  the  sportive  pranka  uf  frL«dom,  whicb,  by 
dem&ndiiig  the  grounds  of  ojiiniong  in  reality  baaed  upon  a  oload, 
VDuld  liave  seriously  ruffled  his  gravity.  He  loved  to  eierciBe,  in 
his  own  person,  a  sort  of  dictatorship ;  itnd,  with  a  consistency  not 
often  fouod  in  such  petty  despots,  was  willing  the  government  should 
exercise  the  sanie  despotic  anthority  over  him.  In  Milton,  how- 
ei'er,  he  discovered  a  mun  the  most  impatient  of  servitude;  who 
had,  moreover,  contributed,  in  no  BDiall  degree,  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Stuarts,  defended  the  tyronuicide  of  his  countrymen,  and  over- 
whelmed with  contempt  all  who  thought  as  Johnson  thought.  It 
was,  therefore,  natural,  and  almost  excusable,  in  the  successful  es- 
sayist and  biographer,  to  aim  at  crushing  the  reputation  of  the  old 
democratical  puritan,  by  aocusio);  him  of  plagiarism,  domestic  ty- 
ranny, laxity  of  morals,  and  insinuating,  cautiously,  a  charge  of 
iireligion. 

The  only  motive  which,  liad  he  well  calculated,  might  have  de- 
terred him,  would  have  been  a  consideration  of  the  irreparable 
injury  he  must  thus  inflict  on  his  awn  fame,  by  passing  down  to 
posterity  as  a  wrong-headed  sophist,  insensible  to  tlie  beauty  ol 
liberty  and  truth,  destitute  of  sympBlhy  for  mankind  at  large,  ani' 
Bold,  no  matter  for  what  reward,  to  the  enemies  and  oppresBOra  ol 
the  people.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  result,  such  his  punish- 
ment; and  as  Milton  naei  higher  and  higher  towards  the  zenith, 
JohnsoD  must  set.  They  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heaven 
of  fame,  or  if  they  do,  Johnson's  star  must  "  pala  its  ineflectual 
fire"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milton's  glorj*. 

Tliis,  in  many  respects,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  regretted  ;  but  some 
good  will  spring  from  it,  if  it  teach  us,  as  the  esample  of  an  execn* 
lion  teacliea,  to  blame  with  less  acrimony  the  illustrioiis  dead. 
With  respect  to  roysalf,  no  example  is  necessary  to  cause  me  to 
speak  of  Jolmson  with  moderation,  for  I  honour  his  memory,  as  I 
do  that  of  every  other  good  man ;  but  honouring  Milton's  mnch 
more,  aa  that  of  one  every  way  greater  and  better,  the  reader,  I 
trust,  will  pardon  me  the  warmth  1  cannot  but  feel  when  dishonour 
Wkd  obloquy  are  attempted  tube  thrown,  by  what  hand  soever, upon 
his  moat  venerable  name.  At  lirst  sight,  Johnson's  attack  appears 
to  bo  grave,  and  conducted  without  any  remarkable  outrage  on 
imblio  decency.  It  has  little  of  the  buffoonery,  scurrility,  and  coarse 
invective  with  which  Aristophanes  attacks  Socrates.  He  does  not 
Mcuse  the  poet  of  filching  a  cloak,  of  measuring  flea-leaps,  of  causing 
bimself  (o  be  suspended  in  a  basket  between  heaven  and  earth,  to 
escape,  while  under  the  cestrum  of  meditation,  the  hebetating  infln- 
cace  of  the  grosser  atmosphere.  His  charges  of  impiety  are  lesa 
broadly  insinuated,  though  introduced  wilh  inferior  skill;  but,  in 
■everftl  points,  no  less  likely  in  modern  times  to  tell  agiiinst  the 
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Bccnsed,  he  escela  tlie  ancient  libeller  in  adroitnese.  Knowing  how 
pre-emiaeotl;  loyal  and  attaahed  to  their  kings  the  Engliali  Eire  ac- 
counted, he  subetitutes,  in  hia  pleading,  the  word  "regicide"  for 
"tyrannicide;"  repreaentB  tlie  poet  devonred  by  the  moBl  offensive 
vanity,  which,  he  says,  not  only  led  him  to  entertain  ridiculously 
lofty  ideas  of  himflelf,  bot  enviously  and  grudgingly  to  defi^ud  other 
men  of  their  juBt  praise;  ailirins,  that  in  his  domestic  government, 
he  was  a  tyrant,  a  bad  husbaiid,  a  bad  father,  one  who,  with  the 
means  of  doing  better  in  hia  possession,  gave  his  children  a  nrelched 
peniiriouB  education  ;  that,  on  retarning  from  bis  travelo,  he  moat 
UDpatriotically  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  which  Johnson, 
who  had  tried  it  liimaelf,  endeavaoTS  to  confound  with  tnechanioul 
employmeuts  by  calling  it  a,  "  trade ; "  nay,  more,  that  he  pushed 
hia  repulilican  habits  so  far  as  to  adopt  an  abstemious  system  of 
diet,  which  to  an  elegant  epicure  and  diner-out,  like  Johnson,  must 
have  appeared  still  worse  than  writing  against  the  bishops.  To 
crown  sJl,  to  sum  up  his  numerous  deliiiquenciea  in  one  fearfiil 
word,  he  insinuates,  but  hesitates  to  assert  positively,  that  Hilton 
was  PDoa — that  he  sufiiared  hunger ;  hut  that  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
his  indigence,  his  proud  heathenish  spirit  looked  with  intolerable 
BDorn  upon  tyrants  and  slaves,  and  dared  to  dresm  of  eternal  fame. 

Tliefox  which,  in  the  fable,  escaped  from  atrap  with  the  Icwof  his 
nether  bushy  appendage,  abhorred  ever  after  all  alluBion  to  tails.  So 
Johnson  felt  out  of  temper  when  the  course  of  hia  narrative  led  him 
to  speak  of  poverty.  Nevertheless,  he  who.  in  writing  to  a  book- 
seller, could  subscribe  himself  the  "  DinnerlesB,"  might  have  been 
expected  to  exhibit  some  sympatliyfor  genius  in  distress.  But  this, 
perhaps,  was  weakness.  The  recollection  of  how  frequently  lie  had 
sat  down  hungry — not  with  Philosophy,  for  that  he  never  knew, 
but  with  CriliuiBm  and  Biography — was  no  donbl  painful ;  and,  falling 
on  better  days,  ho  was  tempted  to  despise  the  wisdom  which,  like 
his  own  eretvhile,  knew  not  liow  to  provide  itself  with  a  dinner. 

Another  sore  point  with  Jobneon  was,  that  Milton  should  be  said 
to  have  rejected,  after  the  Hestoration,  the  place  of  Latin  Secretary 
to  Charles  the  Second.  Few  men  heartily  believe  in  the  existence 
of  virtue  above  their  own  reach.  He  knew  what  he  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumBtances;  helinewtbal,  had  he  lived  during 
the  period  of  the  commonwealth,  a  similar  offer  from  the  "  Ke^- 
cides  "  woold  have  met  with  no  "  sturdy  refusal "  from  him  ;  he 
knew  it  was  in  his  eyes  no  sin  to  accept  of  a  pension  from  one  whom 
he  considered  an  osnrperibow,  then,  could  he  believe,  what  must 
have  humiliated  him  in  his  own  esteem,  that  the  old  blind  republican, 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  years  and  indigence,  still  cherished 
lieroic  virtue  in  his  soul,  and  spumed  the  offer  of  a  tyrant  I  Oh, 
but  he  had  filled  the  same  office  under  Oliver  Cromwell  l  Milton 
regarded  "Old  Noll"  as  a  greater  and  better  Sylla,  to  whom,  in  the 
jnWtD  to  his  work  against  the  restoration  of  langship,  he  compare* 


kim,  and  evidentlj  hoped  to  the  last,  what  was  alwnys,  perbapi,  in- 
tmded  b>  the  FniCector,  and  undfnloocl  between  them,  that,  ai 
SMQ  as  the  troubles  of  (he  tiines  should  be  properly  appeased,  be 
would  ealttblisb  the  republic  In  tbis  liope  Milton  couseated  to 
•erve  witb  him,  not  to  Berro  Lim  ;  for  Crc*i>reU  always  professed  to 
be  the  serrant  of  the  people.  And,  after  all,  there  was  BOme  differ- 
ent between  Cronfoll  and  Charles  II.  With  the  former,  the 
SDtlior  of  Paradiee  I*?Bt  had  something  in  common  ;  they  were  both 
great  men,  tliej  w<.re  bolb  enemies  to  that  remnant  of  feudal  bar- 
baiiam,  whith,  supported  by  prejudice  and  ignorance,  had  for  ages 
BEerted  so  fatal  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  their  country. 

Miods  of  such  an  order — in  some  things,  though  not  in  all, 
lEeembling— might  naturally  enough  co-operate  :  for  they  conld 
leepect  each  other.  But  with  what  sense  of  decorum,  or  reverence 
for  hia  own  cliarflctBr,  remembering  the  glorious  canse  for  wbich  he 
had  struggled,  could  Milton  have  reconciled  to  hie  consdeuce,  taking 
office  noder  the  returned  Stuart,  to  mingle  daily  with  ihe  crowd  of 
atheists  who  blasphemed  the  Almighty,  and  with  swinish  vices  de- 
baaed  his  image  in  the  pollated  chambers  of  Whitehall !  The  poet 
r^arded  them  witii  contemptuous  abhorrence ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
exceedingly  mistaken,  described  them  under  the  mimes  of  devils,  in 
the  court  of  their  patron  and  inspirer  below.  Besides,  even  had 
they  possessed  the  few  virtuea  compatible  witb  servitude,  it  would 
have  been  matter  of  constant  chagrin,  of  taunt  and  reviling  on  one 
Mde,  and  sileut  hatred  on  the  other,  to  have  brought  together  repub- 
Vicua  and  shive  in  the  same  bureau,  and  to  have  compelled  a  demo- 
eiKtiB  pen  to  mould  court  phrases  for  a.  despicable  master. 

80  &r,  however,  was  the  biographer  Irom  compreliending  the  oha- 
tader  of  the  man  whose  life  be  undertook  to  write,  that  he  seems  to 
ilSTS  thought  it  an  imputation  on  him,  and  a  circnmstance  for  which 
it  ia  uecesaary  to  pity  his  lot,  that  the  dissolute  nobles  of  the  age 
satdom  resorted  to  his  humble  dwelling  I  Tho  sentiment  is  worthy  of 
Salmamus.  Bnt  was  (here  then  living  a  man  who  would  not  have 
been  honoured  by  passing  under  tlis  shadow  of  that  roof?^by 
liBtening  to  the  accents  of  (hose  inspired  lips  ? — by  being  greeted 
and  rememliered  by  Mm,  whose  slightest  commendation  was  immor- 
tality! Elijah  or  Eliaha,  or  Moses,  or  David,  or  Paul  of  Tarsus, 
would  have  sat  down  with  ttilton,  and  found  in  him  a  kindred  spirit. 
Bat  the  slave  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  or  tbe  traitor  Monk,  or  Hochester, 
or  the  husband  of  Miaa  Hyde,  or  that  Lord  Chesterfield  who  saw  what 
Hamilton  describes,  and  dared  not  with  bis  siford  revenge  (he  insult, 
might,  forsooth,  have  thought  it  a  piece  of  condescension  to  be  seen 
ID  the  Dttphio  cavern  of  Elogland,  whence  proceeded  those  sacred 
verses  which,  in  literature,  have  raised  her  above  all  other  nations, 
to  the  level  of  Greece  itself  1 

In  every  point  of  view,  however,  Johnson  was  unhappy  in  his  at* 
'  ~     'a  al  appredating  Milton.    But  he  knew  what  would  tell  witti 
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the  rulgiT ;  end,  therefore,  not  caring  for  what  inference  mi^l  be 
drawn  b;  tlie  more  judicious,  baldly  advanced  what  he  detdred  to  be 
believed,  without  giving  hiuiBplf  the  trouble  to  inouire  whether  it 
were  true  or  not.  To  lewen  the  authority  of  a  man's  pulitical  opi- 
nionB,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  Burer  way  to  sui^ceed  with  the 
unreflecting  thaj>  b;  creating  the  belief  that  he  was  a,  cli»et-philDBO- 
pber,  or  statesman,  who  amused  himaelf  with  making  goTsrnmenta 
on  paper,  and,  like  another  Jupiter,  regulating,  from  his  throne  of 
clouds,  the  afiMrs  of  a  world  (existing  only  in  hia  imBg^natioiu  This 
service  is  what  JohoBon  uodertakes  to  perfoiin  for  Milton,  who,  in 
bis  eyes,  was  a,  poor  recluse  Gcholar,  with  iitcl^  experience  or  know- 
ledge  of  buBinesa,  He  might,  indeed, — for  this  were  difficult  to 
deny, — construct  an  epic  poem  j  but  immediately  ]dnnged  beyond 
hil  depth  when  he  sougbt  lo  fathom  the  mysterii^a  of  state,  which  are 
only  to  be  oompiohended  by  persona,  who,  like  himself  and  Boswell, 
luid  mingled  with  the  great  world,  and  discovered  by  what  secret 
■prings  the  machine  of  the  commonwealth  is  kept  moving. 

When  drawing  up  this  part  of  bis  brief,  Johnson  must  doubtless 
have  lust  sight,  for  a  momenb,  of  the  circumstanoes  of  Milton's  life. 
He  must  have  overlooked  that,  after  acquiring  such  knowledge  aa  is 
altaluuble  at  an  university,  and  by  the  moat  diligent  privBle  study, 
he  luid,  at  a  ripe  age,  travelled  through  several  foreign  kingdoms, 
mixing  freely  with  persons  of  all  rouks,  carefully  noting  whatever 
seemed  worthy  of  remark,  having  rendered  himself  so  far  muster  of 
their  languages  as  to  be  able,  in  most  European  countries,  to  express 
biniaelf  with  the  fluency  of  a  native;  that  with  the  habits  and  maunera 
of  youth,  his  "  trade  "  of  teacliing  had  mode  him  acquainted  ;  that 
bis  studies,  as  hia  adversaries  found  to  their  coal,  had  rendered  him 
familiar  with  the  transactione  of  past  times;  and  tliat,  If  be  really, 
after  all,  waa  ignorant  in  the  scienceof  politics,  notwithstanding  tliat 
he  had,  during  fourteun  or  fifteen  yeaJ'S,  been  deeply  and  actively 
engaged  in  public  business,  living  among  the  ablest  statesmen  of  th* 
age,  conversing  daily  with  Cromwell,  whom  Dr.  Johnson,  perhaps 
will  allow  to  have  boen  something  of  a  politician — if  after  all  this,  I 
■ay,  he  was  atiU  a  novice  in  state  matters,  his  stupidity  must  hare 
aohieved  a  marvellous  triumph  over  opportunity. 

To  such  a  conclusion,  however.  Dr.  Johnson,  expert  as  be  is  in 
sophistry,  will,  perhaps,  Gnd  it  difficult  to  bring  us :  and  it  remuna 
to  bo  comprehended  hy  what  logic  he  could  himself  have  arrived  at 
it :  there  appear  to  be  but  the  two  ways  fullowiiig  : — first,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  scalifS  of  prejudice  lay  bo  thick  opon  his  eyes  tliat 
ho  was  inittpable  of  discerning  the  truth  ;  or,  secondly,  that  discern- 
ing it  welt,  he  disiugeuuoufiy  wrote  contrary  to  his  conTiclions. 
Mow,  which  Hay  soever  the  question  be  decided,  little  Instre  wiU 
thereby  be  added  to  the  doctor's  reputation. 

On  another  subject,  of  a  very  different  nature,  the  biographer  ^h 
owrs  to  have  been  desirous  «f  shaking  the  pillar 
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it  X  llo|ie  I  may  in  tljis  havs  miaimdeTstood  him,  lliough  hii  lon- 

lage  seetna  hut  too  clear.  It  regards  llie  moral  rliaracter  of  the 
bsrd,  and  that  too  ou  a  point  upgn  wM-ch  he  hod  been  often  attacked 
bj  his  enemiea,  and  was  peculiarly  BeneitiTe.  Afler  i*elatiitg  the  cir- 
enmsUnces  of  his  first  marriage,  and  the  strange  visit  liia  wife,  scared 
by  "  spare  diet  and  liard  study,"  made,  in  the  course  of  one  month, 
to  her  relations.  Dr.  Johnson  adds  :  "  Milton  was  too  hnay  to  much 
misi  his  wife ;  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  now  and  then  vitiud  the 
Zadg  JUargarei  Ldgh,  whom  he  flat  mentioned  in  ons  of  hii  tenttett." 

Let  the  reader  consider  the  whole  passage.  Milton's  wife,  a  month 
after  marriage,  leaves  him,  but  her  absence  (^ves  him  little  concern. 
And  how  happens  Iliis  i  V/by,  be  pursues  his  studies.  But  did  not 
his  heart,  whose  sensibilities  had  jnat  been  roused  hy  female  society, 
raqoire  something  to  love  ?  Oli,  he  uow  and  then  visits  the  I.ady 
Margaret  Leigh,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  one  of  liia  aaunets  !  la 
not  the  inference  clear  ?  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  inquire, 
who  waa  the  Lady  Margaret  Leigh  ?  Does  she  seem  to  have  been 
•  person  aocustomed  to  console  liusbandsforthe  loss  of  their  wives  ? 
It  appears  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Iilarlboroagh,  Eigb 
Tr^urer  of  England,  under  James  I.  Having  married  a  Captain 
Dobson,  shu,  according  to  custom,  preserved  her  title:  and  being 
celebrated  for  ber  taleuts  and  learning,  her  house  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  resort  of  the  principal  literary  men  of  the  day,  among  whom 
Hilton  was  one  ;  so  that  his  visits  resolve  themselves  into  being  pre- 
sent at,  what  in  fashionable  phrase  would  perhaps  be  termed,  her 
conversazioni.  Dut  if,  after  all,  Jolinson  me«iis  nothing  particular 
in  this  passage,  it  must  be  admitted  be  has  arranged  his  words  in  a 
very  ouriauB  manner,  and' is- at  lesst  liable  to  the  charge  of  unskiJ- 
iiilneBB, 

And  what  ia  meant  by  "  spare  diet  uid  hard  study  ? ''  Is  it  in- 
tended to  be  insinuated  that  Mrs.  Milton  was  stinted  by  her  husband 
in  beef  and  mutton  ?  Or  is  the  whole  only  the  hallucination  of  an 
epicure,  whose  imagination  instantly  takes  the  alarm  at  the  least 
hint  of  abatemiouBness  ?  And  with  rcapect  to  the  hard  studying, 
what  are  we  to  infer? — tliat,  during  the  honeymoon,  Milton  songht 
to  impose  on  hia  wife  the  task  of  conjugating  Hebrew  verbs,  or  of 
wading  through  those  "  Locrian  Remnants,"  which  he  shortly  after- 
wards recommended  to  the  world  ?  If  on  the  fin^t  briogiug  home  of 
a  gay  yonng  wife,  and  in  themidst  of  that  flutter  of  spirits  whiuh  his 
Dondition  must  necessarily  have  caused,  he  could  himself  study  bard, 
I  will  answer  for  the  harmleBgneas  of  hia  visits  to  the  Lady  Murgarel 
L^gh,  or  any  other  lady ;  and  am  truly  sorry  the  doctor  should 
have  suffered'  Ma  mind  to  be  distressed  by  a  circnmstance  in  itself  so 


mpossihte  to  be  serions  in  rebutting  insinuations  so  absurd. 

I  was  in  on  ill  humour  all  thetime  he  was  employed  in  writing 
ia  Life,  and  saw  everything  in  a  wrong  light.  CoDBeqnently,  even 
VOL.  I.  d 
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u  a  rhetorical  pleading,  written  ad  caplandum  vulgm,  !iia  work,  t 
■TithslaDding  tliat  lie  vaa  a,  dlBtinguiKlied  pruHclt'tit  in  the  art,  i« 
wanting  in  many  of  tliose  graces  of  supliistry,  npon  wliich  he  wlio 
advocates  a  bad  cause  mtiat  principally  rely.  He  does  not  aiiEGciently 
oloak  liis  iiatred  ;  A'equently  becomes  confused,  und  contrndiuts  liim- 
self,  which  in  sncli  a  oose  has  the  worst  possible  appearance ;  grows 
abiisiTe,  and  oalls  names;  and  in  his  eagerness  to  bluukuo  tlilton's 
memory,  makes  assertionH  which,  unfortuiinl^ly  for  liim,  every  perscQ 
lias  tlie  means  of  proving  to  be  nntrae.  Tliis  is  grievously  to  sin 
agtinst  the  an  «a;iAuItDa,  wliere  all  slaiibing  shoald  be  performed 
oxlroitly  in  the  dark,  or  with  a  smile,  as  if  only  in  jest.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  his  dialectic  powers  have  been  very  much  overrated. 
He  dances  the  literary  Pyrrhic  awkwardly,  allowing  Ilia  adversary  a 
hundred  opportunities  of  hitting  him,  even  when  he  fancies  himself 
best  prepared. 

I  have  already  explained  the  grounds  of  Johnson's  antipathy  tc 
Milton  :  lie  hated  him  because  he  whs  the  advocate  of  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  hated  nil  men  of  similar  predilections.  But  if,  inde- 
pendently of  politics,  ho  aonsidered  him  a  good,  religioim  man,  lie 
sbniiid  have  abstained  tram  writing  hia  Life,  knowing  it  is  impossible 
we  sliould  do  justice  to  him  whom  we  hate.  If,  on  the  utiier  hand, 
he  rated  him  low  in  point  of  virtue  and  morality,  it  was  his  duty  to 
sa^  so,  and  make  that  the  fbondation  of  his  atteck }  for,  h^  proving 
his  position,  he  woold  have  emancipated  us  from  what  he  esteemed 
tlie  absurd  veneration  in  which  we  have  been  accnstomed  to  li 
the  name  of  Milton.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  he  puts  on 
armour  and  takes  up  the  weapons  of  a  sophist.  He  pretondt 
participate  in  our  reverence  ;  and,  had  his  powers  been  equal  to 
task,  would  have  created  lii  ua  tbe  belief  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  painful  to  him  than  to  kill  on  illustrians  reputation. 

But  his  mask  is  too  thin  to  ccncoal  the  joy  he  feels  when  he  » 
poses  he  has  his  great  enemy  at  disadvantage;  that  he  hugs  aud 
fondles  his  victim  only  to  feel  where  he  is  most  vulnerable  ;  that  he 
coQKcs  and  flatters  solely  to  put  him  &S  his  ^uard.  Sometimes  he 
amuses  him  with  the  hope  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  keep  his  virtue, 
if  he  will  suffer  his  political  wisdom  to  be  demolished.  Anon  he 
phices  him  between  the  home  of  a  dilemma  in  this  way : — if  he  ui 
derstood  not  the  import  of  nlmt  he  said,  he  was  tiu  ignoramus  ; 
he  did,  he  was  gnilly  of  volnntary  impiety.  Or  he  undertakes,  by 
the  following  ingenioua  method,  to  convict  him  of  ialse!iood : — 
Milton  had  been  accused  of  Imving  subjected  himself  to  personal 
elisatisemenC  at  the  university  ;  in  his  writings  he  solemnly  denies 
the  charge  ;  but  besaysolso,  in  one  of  bis  juvenile  poems,  that  there 
wore  other  things  beaidea  threats  which  he  disliked  iu  a  college  life: 
Johnson,  by  altering  his  words,  itays  what  was  mar«  than  threats,  was 
probably  punishmeiil  ;  ergs,  Slilloa  must  be  thought,  nhat  I  think  it 
impiety  to  icrite. 
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It  IB  a  common  urtitke  for  e,  pleader  to  aim  atirriC&tingthe  jndgea 
(gainst  hie  oppoaeut.  Jolinson  lioa  reciiiime  to  thui  liackne^ed 
trick,  where  he  insinuates  tbal  Milton's  liif^h  opinion  of  himself  was, 
perhaps,  mingled  irithsorae  contempt  forotliere;  "tor  Bcorcelj  any 
moo  ever  wi'ote  so  much  and  praieed  so  few."  And,  last  the  reader 
aliould  forget  it,  he  again  repeals  that  lie  is  very  frugal  of  liin  praixe. 
Now,  of  two  things,  one  is  certain  :  either  Jolinson  had  not  rend  tJiB 
prose  works  of  Milton,  and  therefore  knew  not  whom  he  might  ]iave 
praised  or  blamed ;  or,  if  he  hod  ri^iLd  tlii^m,  he  was  on  easy  terms 
with  his  oonscience,  and  wrote  like  a  Jesuit.  He  pleased  iiimsolf, 
I  however,  with  the  reflection  that,  whether  what  he  said  were  true  or 
I  not,  it  WDold  be  difficult  to  convict  him;  for  whatever  number  of 
writere  jon  might  reckon  up,  as  praised  by  Milton,  he  might  still 
answer  that  he  oonsidered  them  hut  tew.  NevertlielexR,  they  ore  so 
nany,  that  one  might,  I  think,  almost  till  a  page  with  their  names. 

The  biographer  next  intimates  hia  belief  tliat  Milton  had  been 
gnilty  of  the  most  uefaiioiis  action  of  interpolating  king  Charles's 
poatliumous  work, — the  Eikon  iiaaibke,  if  it  was  indeed  written  by 
him, — and  then,  when  be  came  to  write  against  it,  of  condemning 
the  monarch  fur  the  impiety  of  his  own  interpolation  1  This  accu- 
sation is  made  in  a  most  extraordinary  senteuoe,  such  oa  none  but  a 
sophist  could  have  written.  Ilu  desires  the  reader  to  infer  that 
Hilton  was  rendered  dishonest  by  faction  :  but  the  reason  he  buI>- 
joins  is  absurd;  tor  he  was  suspected,  says  he,  of  having  intt^rpolated 
the  Eikon  Busilike.  Now,  no  man  is  dishonest  because  he  may  be 
suspected  of  this  or  that;  he  is  dishonest  if  he  bos  performed  a  dis- 
honest action ;  otherwise,  he  who,  without  evidence,  accuses  him  of 
■ochan  act,  is  himself  dishonest,  and  should  bear  the  penalty  attached 
to  ouch  a  character. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  seta  all  lo^c  at  defiance.  The  use  of  the 
iBteipolated  prayer.  Dr.  Johnson  contends,  was  perfectly  innocent  ; 
"  and  they,"  he  adds,  "  who  could  so  noisily  censure  it,  with  a  little 
extension  of  their  malice,  could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to  oo- 
CDse  !  "  But  whot  pitiful  creatures  he  here  endeavours  to  represent 
Milton  and  his  colleagues,  who  having,  according  to  him,  the  choit!s 
of  putting  into  the  king's  book  whatever  they  plfased,  were  so 
silly  B8  to  introduce  what  it  required  considerable  malice  to  find 
fiiult  with  I  To  juBtily  their  harsh  censures,  why  did  they  not  iu- 
■erl  some  glanng  impiety — something  that  would  stick  to  his  me- 
mory, and  render  it  more  odious  to  all  succeeding  ages  ?  This  con- 
sideration is  of  itself  sufficient  to  convince  any  reasonable  man  of 
Itie  utter  futility  of  tiie  charge  ;  and  can  add  no  lustre  to  the  cha- 
racter of  him  who  could  make  it* 

He  accumulates  abuse,  aud  grows  more  furious  as  heproceedai 
but,  luckily,  is  so  often  in  contradiction  with  himself,  that  I  an) 
i^ared  the  labour  of  refuting  him.  Sometimes  Milton  is  treated  as 
1  mere  grammarian  :  "  No  man  forgets  his  original  Imde ;  the  rigtit* 
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of  nations  and  of  kings  ai 


;□  qnestianx  of  grammar,  if  ^nmrni 


a  them."  Elsewhere  lie  lias  a  "  pregnaiioy  and  vigour  of 
mind  peculiar  to  himself:"  is  said  to  have  been  "  able  lo  select  from 
natnre  or  from  atorj,  from  ancient  fahle  or  from  modern  science, 
whatever  could  illnatrate  or  &dom  his  thnoghta ;"  and  is  praised  for 
"  Che  vigour  and  amplitude  of  his  mind;"  and  ia  acknowledged  to 
have  been  "  born  for  whatever  is  arduous."  Next  he  is  sneered  at 
for  having  "  told  every  man  he  was  eqaal  to  hie  king;"  which  he 
never  did,  bat  might  have  done  with  good  authority,  since  the  Borip- 
ture  tells  us  that  "  all  men  are  equal  before  Qtid."  Then  he  is  awd 
to  have  "  delighted  himself  vith  the  belief  that  he  liad  shortened 
Salmasins's  life:"  Milton  alludes,  in  the  Defeasio  6ecunda,  to  the 
report  that  such  had  been  the  fact ;  but  I  can  discover  no  delight  in 
his  expressions. 

Proceeding  with  the  ooolid  ence  of  a  man  who  expects  no  repriaals, 
Jolm^on  repreaents  the  poor  schoolmaster  and  "  grammarian  "  as 
betraying  the  liberties  of  England  to  Cromwell,  as  if  SDildenly  nil  the 
interests  of  tiie  nation  had  depended  on  him.  Previous  to  his  en- 
gaging in  the  sei'vice  of  tbe  state  ho  is  described,  in  one  place,  as  too 
indigent  to  keep  famine  from  tiie  door;  for,  "  having  tasted  the 
honey  of  pablie  employment," — Dr.  Johnson  took  the  honey  and 
left  the  employment  to  others, — "  he  wonid  not  return  to  hunger 
and  philosophy."  But  presently,  when  he  had  forgotten  what  be 
here  says,  he  obliges  us  with  another  version  of  the  story  :  "  For- 
tune appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  his  care.  In  the  civit  wBia 
he  lent  hia  personal  estate  to  the  parliament ;  but  when,  after  tha 
contest  was  decided,  he  solicited  repayment,  he  met  not  only  with 
neglect,  but  sharp  rebuke  ;  and  having  tired  both  himself  and  his 
friends,  was  given  up  to  poverty  and  hopeless  indignation,  till  he 
shewed  how  able  he  was  to  do  greater  service.  He  was  then  made 
Latin  Secretary,  with  two  hundred  pounds  a  year."  Being  a  dic- 
tionary maker,  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  thought  to  have  understood 
the  meaning  of  common  English  words,  and  mnst  therefore  have 
known  that,  among  ordinary  mortals,  "  poverty  "  and  "  indigence" 
are  supposed  to  be  pretty  nearly  synonymous  ;  but  by  the  gods  they 
are,  I  suppose,  employed  to  signify  different  things ;  ebe  he  could 
never,  in  the  same  page  with  the  above,  have  said,  "  there  is  yet  no 
reuon  to  believe  that  he  was  etier  reduoed  to  indigenes.  Bis  wants, 
b^ng  few,  were  competeally  mpplioL"  He  was  not  necessitated, 
therefore,  to  pacify  his  hunger  with  philosophy,  as,  had  we  rashly 
believed  the  Doctor's  first  assertion,  our  humanity  might  have  been 
pwned  by  imagining. 

In  short,  it  is  clear  that  while  he  was  engaged  in  writing  this  Lifb 
of  Milton,  Johnson's  better  and  worse  angel  were  at  constant  war, 
the  former  pulling  liirn  by  the  sleeve  on  one  side,  the  latter  on  the 
other  1  and  that  he  sometimes  listened  to  the  angel,  and  sometime)^ 
perhaps  more  frequently,  to  the  fiend.    "  Such  is  his  (Milton's)  ma- 
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lignity,  that  hell  grows  darker  at  bis  frown,"  saya  the  latter,  wha 
might  be  supposed  to  be  arquiiinted  with  what  passes  below.  "  ' 
this  is  Etrange,  answers  the  angel,  since  "in  Milton  every  liae 
breathes  B&nctitj  of  thought  and  purity  of  maDnera."  fiut  the 
devil  soon  gels  the  upper  hand,  and  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  ISS9,  he 
printed  his  trestiae  of  Civil  Power,  &c.  to  gratify  hia  malevoience  to 
the  clergy;  that  next  year  be  woa  fO'tind  kicking  when  he  could  no 
longer  strike;  that  he  skulked  from  the  returuiug  king;  (who  it 
might  be  said,  liad  also  skulked  for  some  years  from  the  parliament;) 
that  his  hlindneBB,  considering  hoiv  it  nag  caused,  deserved  no  com- 
passion i  that  he  was  ungrateful  and  uujust;  that  he  conipiained 
because  no  longer  alile  to  boast  of  his  wickedness ;  that  ' 
brutally  insolent,  and  guilty  of  falsehood ;  yet  calm  and  com 
his  mind,  and  supported  by  the  oouBciousness  of  merit  1  He  adds^ 
that  he  was  of  no  church,  yet  lived  untainted  by  heresy;  and  grew 
old  without  any  visible  wonbip,  or  hour  of  prayer,  "  either  solitary 
or  with  Ilia  household :  omitting  public  prayers,  he  omitted  all.** 
Who  ODuld  know  this?  Indeed,  immediately  afterwards,  he  cor 
rects  himself,  and  says,  "That  he  lived  witliout  prayer  can  hardlj' 
be  alSrined,  hit  aluditt  and  medilatiiyu  uwrs  an  Imbilual 
What  1  Milton,  at  whose  frown  hell  grew  darker  ? 

Bat  enough  of  this.  From  the  narrative  of  Johnson  the  reader 
might  infer,  that  on  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  very  little  malestatiioL 
of  any  kind  was  offered  to  Milton,  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  repre- 
sents as  having  been  treated  with  particular  tenderness,  and  al- 
lowed to  pursue  his  ''studies,  or  his  amusements,  without  perseca- 
tion,  molestation,  or  inaull."  However,  he  admits  that,  on  the  16th 
of  June,  IGm,  "  an  order  was  issued  to  seize  Milton's  Defence,  and 
Goodwin's  Obstructors  of  Justice,  another  book  of  the  same  ten- 
dency, and  bum  Ihem  by  the  common  hangman."  Johnson,  I  presume, 
hod  not  read  this  tender  order,  which  vma  nut  issued  in  June,  but  on 
the  13th  of  August,  aud  printed  the  15th,  after  his  majesty's  teruitr- 
tutt  had  been  vainly  employed,  during  several  months,  in  seeking 
for  hia  victims,  whom,  at  length,  he  descrihes  aa  ao  obscure  that 
they  were  nut  to  be  found  t  Such  being  the  (.-ase,  he  bestowa  his 
"  lenity"  upon  their  books,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  by  the  follow- 
ing proclamation. 

BY  THE  KING. 
A  Froclahation, 
Fob  callisK  in  and  sopptcssiug  of  two  books  written  by  John  Milton  ;  the 
one  entitiiled,  Johannia  Miltoni  Angli  pro  I'opulo  AngUcano  Deftnsio, 
contra  Claudii  Anonymi,  alias  Solmasii,  Dcfentiunein  Kegiam;  and  the 
other  in  answer  to  i  book  cntitukd,  The  Portraiture  of  hia  Sacred  Majesty 
'    '  *     "olitude  and  Sufferings.     And  alw  a  book  entitnlcd,  The  Obstrac- 
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WHBREAB,  John  Milton,  Iste  at  Weitminster,  In  the  Coun^    1 
«(  Middlesex,  hath  published  in  print  two  several  books,  the  one  entitulea,  | 
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oak  cDtituIed,  The  Pon»J[ure  of  hu  Saned  Majut}  in  his  Solitude 
•nd  Sufferinga.  In  boih  whith  ute  cnmained  sundry  trruongble  passa^ 
wunat  us  and  our  GoTotinient,  ind  mosi  impioua  « ndf  sioun  lo  Justi^ 
the  hunid  and  unuitural  minder  o[  oat  late  deu  Fatlier  of  Glaiioua 
Mcmorj 

And  HhErfas,   Jolin  Goodwin.  late  of  Colemsa-sU'eet,  London,  clerk, 
batb  also  published  in  prim,  a  boak  mlituled,  The  Obstructors  of  Justioe, 
— '"-     in  Definceof  his  said  late  Msjest;  •    And  whereas  the  said  Jaha 
"''  DrmoiseurB  theTHstlrtt,' ihM  no 
n  lake  effect ,  whereby  they  might 
E  condign  puniehmetU  for 


n  Goodwin  are  oolh  fled,  o 
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be  brought  to  legal  trjal,  mid  rfwermdiy  reci 
theii  Creasona  and  oScncos. 

Now,  to  the  end  ibat  out  good  subjects  may  not  be  eorrupted  in  their 
judgments,  with  such  nicked  and  traitorous  principles,  as  are  dispersed  and 
•CBIlered  throughout  the  before-mentioned  books.  We,  upoa  the  motion  of 
the  ComniODB  in  Parliament  now  assembled,  do  hereby  strictly  chariiE  and 
command,  all  and  eiery  pefson  and  persona  whatsoever,  who  lire  in  any 
City,  Burrough,  or  Town  Incorporate  within  this  our  Kingdom  of  EnEiand, 
Uie  Dominion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed ;  in  whoselands 
any  uf  those  books  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  that  they,  upon  pain  of  our 
high  displeasure,  and  the  conseouence  thereof,  do  forthwith,  upon  publica- 
tion of  tliis  oar  command,  or  within  [en  days  immediately  following,  deliver 
or  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered,  lo  the  Mayor,  Bailiita,  or  other  chief 
oflicer  or  Magistrate,  in  any  of  the  said  Cities,  Borroughs,  or  Towns  Incor- 
-    -  ■        '  ■  *    ■■  r  it  living  out  of  any  City, 


Town  In  corporate,  then  to  the  aeit  Justice  of  Peace  iiljoin- 

sheir  dwellii^,  or  place  of  abode;  or  if  Uting  in  either  of  Out 

the  Vice-Chanixllor  of  that  Duiveteity,  where  he  oi 
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UniTcrsities,  then 
they  do  reside. 

And  in  default  of  such  volontaty  deliyery,  which  We  do  eipeot  in  ob- 
■eironce  of  our  said  command.  That  then,  and  after  the  timebenreHndted, 
expired,  the  said  Cliicf  Magistrate  of  all  and  erery  the  said  Cities,  Bur- 
toughs,  or  Towns  Incorporate,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  their  several 
counties,  and  the  Vice-ChBiioellora  of  Our  said  Universities  respectively, 
Kre  hereby  commanded  to  seize  and  take,  all  and  every  the  Books  aforc- 
uid,  in  whose  hands  or  posseaelon  soever  they  shall  he  found,  and  certify 
the  names  of  the  Offenders  unto  Our  Priiy  Council 

And  We  do  hereby  give  special  charge  and  commaad  to  the  said  Chief 
Uagistralei,  Juaiices  of  the  Peace  and  Chancellors  reepectiieW,  that  they 
cause  the  said  Books  which  shall  be  so  broii>{ht  unto  any  of  their  handa,  or 
seiied  or  taken  as  aforesiid,  by  virtue  of  this  Our  FrodaniKtion,  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  respective  Sheriffs  of  those  counties,  where  they  respectivelr 
live,  the  Hrst  and ueit  assizes  thai  shall  after hsopen.  AndthosaidSheriU 
are  heieby  also  required,  in  time  of  holding  such  assizes,  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  nublickly  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman. 

And  We  do  further  straightly  charge  and  command,  that  no  man  here- 
after presume  to  print,  sell,  or  disperse  any  of  the  aforessid  books,  upon 
pain  of  our  heavy  displeasure,  and  of  such  farther  punishmeut,  as  for  their 
presumption  in  that  behalf,  may  any  way  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
laws  of  this  Realm. 

rOiven  at  Our  Court  at  WhitchaU,  (he  13th  day  of  Augoit. 
in  the  L2thyear  of  our  Reii>n.  IG60.] 


"  That  thoa  cscupcd'at  that  Tengeance  wliich  o'ertook, 
Milton,  thfiegicidn,  snd  thy  own  book, 
Ww  dlemencr  in  Churles  beyond  compare : 
And  fee  thy  doom  doth  pove  moTe  grievous  far — 
Old,  Bickly.  poor,  stuk  blind,  thou  vrit'gt  for  bread; 
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Bi  obedience  to  Hub  order  of  the  libertLne  deapot,  "i 
p^ea"  of  theproscrihed  books,  as  Mr.  .Mitford  observes,  wer 
mitted  to  the  flumes  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  an  the  39th  the  Act 
of  indemnity  passed.  NotwithstandiDg  this,  however,  Milton  lired 
ill  perpetual  terror  of  being  assassinated:  and  nell  he  might,  re< 
nembering  he  was  in  the  hands  of  tlioae  who  bod  murdered 
Itarialas,  and  ihree  other  pnhlru  ftiuctioniiries,  in  the  dischiirge  of 
their  duties  abroad.  In  the  British  Museum  is  preserved  an  incom- 
plete printed  list  of  those  murdered  men,  and  Milton's  name  ia 
added,  probably  to  incite  some  loyal  suhjecrt  to  augment  the  number 
of  the  victims.  Dr.  Symmons  has  quoted  from  Bichardaon  a  copy 
of  Terses,  writtpn  perhaps  by  some  poet  of  Whitehall,  "  Upon  Jobs  j 
Hilton's  not  Buffering  for  liia  Traitorous  Book  when  the  Tryers  « 
executed,  16S0." 

i ...... 

•  He  Koold,  I  believe,  have  called  Salraasius  from  the  dead,  or  died 
himself,  rather  than  have  been  author  of  such  trumpery  verses. 
Nine  years  after  his  death,  (16S3.)  twenty-seven  propositions  from 
the  writings  uf  Slilton,  Hobbes,  Buohanan,  &e,,  were  burnt  at  Ox- 
ford, says  Mr,  Mitford,  as  destructive  to  cliurch  and  state.  This 
transaction,  he  continues,  ia  celebrated  in  Mu«e  Anglicans,  called  I 
Deoretum  Oxoniense,  vol.  iii.  p.  IBO. 

Fata  iuccuhuisset,  eodemque  atBetit  igne  : 
Mikmium  cq!lo  terriaque  inamabile  nnmen." 
They  would  no  doubt  have  liked  to  roast  the  old  man  at  Oxford, 
as  a  person  whose  oume  was  hateful  to  heaven  and  earth.  In  the 
Vindicim  Carolina,  or  a  Uefoiice  of  Eilion  BosilikS,  published  in 
1692,  we  are  (old  that  "  this  Milton  (the  gall  and  bitterness  of  whoso 
heart  bad  so  taken  away  his  taste  and  jutJgTnent,  that  to  write  and 
be  scurrilous  were  tlie  same  with  him)  is  dead,  't  is  true,  and  sbonld 
have  been  forgotten  by  me,  bnt  that  in  this  new  impression  he  yet 
Bpeaketh."  And  will  speak  in  repeated  impreuioiu,  when  bis  petty 
adversaries  are  buried  in  merited  oblivion.  The  autlior  admits  that 
Uiiton  "was  a  person  of  large  thought,  and  wanted  not  words  to 
express  those  canceptiom;  hut  never  so  tmly,  as  when  the  argument 
and  hit  depraved  temper  met  together .-  witness  his  Paradise  Lost, 
where  he  makes  the  devil — who,  though  fallen,  hod  not  given  heaven 
for  lost — speuk  at  that  rate  himieff  umald  have  done  of  the  tan  oflhii 
Topal  marlyr,  (upon  his  restoration,)  bad  he  thought  it  eonvetiienti 
when  in  liis  Paradise  Regained,  he  is  so  indifftsrent,  poor,  andtian^   i 
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Urg^  iuifhe  never  expected  any  benefit  by  it!** — No  !  he  was  con* 
demned  to  another  place  by  the  charity  of  the  royalists.  This  obscure 
Defence  of  the  '^king's  book,"  as  it  was  called,  was  written  upon  the 
reprinting  of  the  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  at  Amsterdam* 

In  1698,  the  earliest  complete  edition  of  Milton's  Historical,  Poli- 
tical, and  Miscellaneons  Works,  with  a  life  of  the  Author,  was  pub- 
lished in  Holland  by  J.  Toland,  in  3  vols,  folio.  Next  year  the  Life 
was  printed  separately  in  London.  Milton's  Letters  of  State,  from 
1649  to  1659,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  and  catalogue  of  his  works, 
had  appeared  in  London  1694,  no  doubt  by  the  care  of  Toland.  No 
second  edition  of  the  complete  works  was  called  for  during  thirty- 
five  years ;  when,  in  1733,  they  were  published,  with  a  new  Life  by 
Dr.  Birch;  who,  twenty  yeav^  afterwards,  brought  them  out  in 
quarto.  Fifty-one  years  then  elapsed — from  1763  to  1804 — before 
a  new  edition  of  Milton's  prose  works  again  appeared.  The  latter 
year  is  the  date  of  the  edition  of  Dr.  Symmons,  who  prefixed  a  Life, 
which  has  since  been  sepamtely  reprinted.  Then  ensued  another 
interval  of  thirty  years,  when  in  1834,  the  whole  of  the  Prose  Works 
were  reprinted  in  one  large  and  elegant  volume,  with  aa  able  intro- 
ductory essay  by  Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  who  deserves  well  of  every 
admirer  of  Milton.  From  this  account  it  would  appear  that,  upon  an 
average,  an  edition  of  Milton's  complete  works  has  been  <»lled  for, 
from  1608  to  the  present  dayyonuo  in  a  little  more  than  twenty^ 
Mven  years. 


A  DEFEUrE 
fHE    PEOPLE    OF    ENGLAND, 

IN  AHSWHR  TO 

SALMASIUS'S  DEFENCE  OF  THE  KING.* 


A  already  been  ivrtL 


in  Ihe  1 


■y  and  diBracler  of  ihi« 


MillDn'i  ediloiB  and  biographen  have  diipUjed 
much  seal  in  txnaing  or  palliacing  ihe  &ula  itita  vhich  he  vu  be- 
liByed  b;  the  vehemence  or  his  awn  temper,  and  the  spirit  of  liii  age. 
Iihall  not  follow  their  example,  ^bnuiu),  no  doubt,  tranigressed  all 
the  bounds  of  coartay  and  decorum,  in  hi*  atuick  upon  the  public  oi 
Enaland ;  sod  it  was  generally,  in  thone  timea,  considered  part  of  a 
man'i  duly,  when  engaged  in  any  important  controieray,  to  blacken 
and  vilifj'  his  adversary  to  the  utmoM  ext-tnt  of  his  capacity ;  but  of  a 
iDib  so  great  and  wiie  aa  Milion,  belter  things  might  have  been  en- 
pecled.  He  yielded,  however,  to  the  inflncnee  of  esample,  and  lo  the 
temptation]  of  the  anbjcrt  ;  and  in  defending  ihc  people  of  this  country 
tor  the  most  extraordinary  acdon  recorded  in  their  annali,  condcs^nded 
to  chaatine  a  pedantic  lophist  in  a  manner  altogether  uiuuited  to  hi>  ova 
dtgnity. 

In  ipite  of  these  imperfeciions,  "  The  Defence  of  the  People  of  £tig- 
land  "  ia  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit,  fuU  of  learning  aiid  eloquence, 
and  pervaded  throughout  by  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  whicli  diflosa  a 
eharu  jvei  investigations  and  diicuiaions  otherwise  far  from  luleretliiig. 
No  •jtlier  English  writer,  not  even  Algernon  Sydney  bimaelf,  ple*da  So 
warliily  the  cbuk  of  freedom.  Living  in  revolutionary  limes,  and 
bieathitig  a  republican  atmosphere,  ail  Milton's  reelings  end  aympatbia 
Itnr  wtiti  the  people.  The  pride  of  genius  rose  in  bim  agninsi  the. 
pride  of  kings,  and  made  htm  rejoice  in  I'eing  their  anlagonisl.  Ho,  ac- 
cordingly, does  not  appiy  himidf languidly  to  refute  the  lophisaies  and 
Mlades  put  Ibrward  by  the  advocaia  of  despotism,  but  enters  the  lists 
with  panion  and  vehentenre,  and  a  fiery  indlguaiion,  which  seems  ab- 
mlulely  to  consume  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  like  stubble.  Hobbs, 
Ibnd  of  giving  utterance  lo  epigrammatic  remarks,  observed  of  Milton 
■nd  Salmaaius,  that  he  tnew  not  whose  style  was  the  belter,  or  whose 
o^uments  ihe  worse  j  and  this  absurd  saying  is  still  repealed  with  coni- 

E'  eency  by  several  wriiers.  But  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read 
own  "  BehEmoth,"  may  discover  examples  of  mucii  worse  reaaon- 
ing  than  the  Iieyden  prnfewor  himself  einploys.  Had  the  philosoplier 
gf  Msbnsbnry  ventured  lo  enter  the  lists  against  jllilton,  he  would 
(peedily  have  found  how  much  easier  it  is  lo  vent  a  sarcatim  than  to 
widd  »  political  argument.  Blilton  would  iitlcrly  have  coulbunded  hi» 
itld  logic,  and  routed  and  annihilated  all  the  resources  oi  bis  sophistry. 


FBELIMI^AI 


AUKS. 


[■  h  grentij  to  he  rCRielled  thai  "  TTie  Ilefence  of  tne  Penpie  of  Enj; 
tand"ihnuld  haie  been  written  in  Laiin ;  tor  though  Wuhingtnii'E 
iTsntilalian  be  tailblul  nod  vigorous,  it  can  never  be  uccepted  ta  tn  hIc- 
<]uaie  expnwian  of  Milton's  idem.  TransUllon  in  the  language  of  ihe 
present  day  would  lie  more  popular,  because  it  iCDuld  emploj  Ibe 
Technical  political  terms  to  which  we  are  accustonied,  and,  in  this  way, 
render  the  force  of  the  reaBOning  more  apparent.  But  whoever  hu4 
patience  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  and  be  delighted  wiih  idex.) 
rather  than  words,  will  find  equal  pleasore  and  instruction  in  Ihe  stud.v 
if  the  Defence,  more  eipeciallj  at  the  present  day,  when  opinionii  like 
tiiose  of  Milton  are  coding  the  circuit  of  Europe,  and  agitating  ilie 
whole  tabric  of  society. 

Dr.  Synimonda,  in  his  I<i(e  of  Milton,  iuggem  a  conipariion  between 
Salmaeius  and  Burke,  and  ob«ervea  that  the  nngrj  declamations  of  ihe 
latter  against  ihe  French  Republic  strongiy  rescnibled  In  spirit,  if  itot 
in  form,  the  outpourings  of  the  tbrniei  againal  the  Commonwealth  of 
England.  Bui  France  produced  no  Hilton  to  refiile  Burke ;  and  "  The 
Retlections  on  the  French  Revolution  "  have  therefore  descended  to  a» 
with  the  reputation  of  Iwing  unanaweiable,  because  ihey  happen  to  have 
been  left  unanswered.  Besides,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  ii  intem- 
perate, blse,  and  defonned  by  prejudice,  we  meet  with  passages  fliU  of 
wisdom  and  true  eloquences  But  Burke,  in  spite  of  his  errors  and 
•xaggerated  apprehensions,  was  a  stataman — a  character  to  which  Sal- 
jiasius  could  make  no  preieiuions  ;  all  his  studies  being  those  of  a  mere 
scholar  intent  on  illustrating  antiquity,  and  apparently  destitute  of  the 
nlightot  sympathy  for  the  great  social  and  political  movements  of  hia 
own  times.  Milton,  on  the  contrary,  was  ^  politician,  learned  indeed, 
but  desirous  of  rendering  his  learning  conducive  to  the  interest  of  his 
-ountry.  While  his  odTnaaiy's  work,  therefore,  is  conteinpluously  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  his  will  he  more  and  more  read  in  proporiiop  is  the 
naiions  of  Christendom  become  more  and  more  extensively  impregnated 
by  the  spirit  of  liberty.  The  personalitiea,  and  other  faults  of  the  work, 
we  can  forgive  j  for  though  we  cannot  but  fee!  them  to  be  impediments 
in  the  way  of  our  just  appreciation  of  the  reasoning,  we  must  at  the 
same  lime  perceive  and  acknowledge  that  they  are  only  trifling  hlemi«hea 
in  a  performance  replete  with  eicellence,  and  breathing  Ihrniighout  the 
purest  love  of  truth,  and  solicitude  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Of  all  Milton's  editors,  ToLuid  seems  most  fully  to  appreciate  the 
sharacter  of  his  prose  wtitiags.  Livingnear  his  own  period,  acquainted 
his  daughiei,  and  bis  nephews,  and  Bhsring  the  iradi- 
whidi  appeals  to  Imve  survived  among  his  friends,  he 
lid  to  have  inherited  Milton's  own  spirit  in  politics, 
Ifjtfa  Life  of  the  poet,  though  written  on  false  principles,  since 
'^'beneiith  him  to  record  njany  minute  particulars  which  we 
■  >  ■■■  ■■..  |ii-,<ffi8eamuch  of  tliBtchnrm  which 
■Illy.  Hia  ideas  of  the  popularity 
lit  predicts  for  it  the  same  universal 
,  Lif  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
.'  iri'i  leli^ous  and  political  oplnioiu 
:  iw.At  leogth,  the  people  of  Europe 
Mi^iimtly  with  ndigioD,  having  ap- 


pumil;  made  Lhe  discovery  ihul  ll 

MOloa'i  Ddeaix  may  once  more,  therefore,  liope 

itme  u  a  growiog  disposition  an 

litcntun^  and  du  tardy  jostice  Ui  those  greal 

nuM  towards  readeiing  our  langoBge  ilti 


pay  a 


who  have  ioot 


MILTON'S  PREFACE. 

Althouoh  I  fear,  lest,  if  in  ilefending  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, I  should  be  aa  copious  in  ivords,  and  empty  of 
matter,  as  most  men  think  SBlma^ius  hsis  lit_n  in  liis  de- 
fence of  the  king,  I  might  S(h?in  lO  deserve  justly  to  be 
accouated  a  verbose  and  silly  defender  ;  yet  etnce  no  man 
thinks  himself  obliged  to  make  so  much  haste,  though  in 
the  handling  but  of  any  ordinary  subject,  as  not  to  pi'emise 
some  introduction  at  least,  according  as  the  weight  of  the 
subject  requires ;  if  I  take  the  same  course  in  handling 
almost  the  greatest  subject  that  ever  was  (without  being 
too  tedious  in  it)  I  am  in  hopes  of  attaining  two  things, 
which  iDiIeed  I  earnestly  desii'e:  the  one,  not  to  be  at  all 
wanting,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  this  most  noble  cause  and 
most  worthy  to  be  recorded  to  all  future  ages  :  the  other, 
lliat  I  may  appear  to  have  myself  avoided  that  frivolous- 
Desd  of  mntlei',  and  redundancy  of  words,  which  I  blame 
in  my  antagonist.  For  I  am  about  to  discourse  of  matters 
ndther  inconsiderable  nor  common ,  but  how  a  most  potent 
king,  after  he  had  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  nation, 
Bitd  given  a  shock  to  its  religion,  and  began  to  rule  at  his 
own  will  and  pleasure,  was  at  last  subdued  in  the  field  by 
his  own  subjects,  who  had  undergone  a  long  slavery  under 
him;  how  afterwards  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  when 
he  gave  no  ground,  either  by  words  or  actions,  to  hope 
better  thiugs  of  him,  was  finally  by  the  supreme  council  of 
the  kingdom  condemned  to  die,  and  beheaded  before  the 
very  gates  of  the  royal  palace.  I  shall  likewise  relate 
(wnicu  will  ranch  conduce  to  the  easing  men's  minds  oil 
a  great  superstition)  by  what  right,  especially  according 
to  our  law,  this  judgment  was  given,  and  all  these  matters 
transacted  ;  and  shall  easily  defend  ray  valiant  and  worthy 
conntryraen  (who  have  extreraety  well  deserved  of  all 
Sut^ecCs  and  nations  in  the  world)  from  the  most  wicked 


CBiumiiies  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  milers,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  reproaches  of  this  most  vaiD  and  empty 
Eophist,  who  Bets  up  for  a  captain  and  ringleader  to  all  the 
rest.  For  what  king's  majesty  sitting  u|H>n  an  exalted 
throne,  ever  shone  bo  brightly,  as  that  of  the  people  ol 
^England  then  did,  when,  shaking  off  that  old  superstition, 
vhicli  had  prevailed  a  long  time,  they  gave  judgment 
upon  the  king  himself,  or  rather  upon  an  enemy  who  had 
been  their  king,  caught  as  it  were  in  a  net  by  his  own 
laws,  (who  alone  of  alt  mortals  challenged  to  himself  im* 
punity  by  a  divine  right,)  and  scruplud  not  to  inflict  the 
eame  punishment  upon  him,  being  guilty,  which  he  would 
have  inflicted  upon  any  other?  But  why  do  I  mention 
these  things  as  perfoitued  by  the  people,  which  almoet 
open  their  voice  themselves,  and  testify  the  presence  of 
God  throughout?  who,  as  often  as  it  seems  good  to 
Ills  infinite  wisdom,  uses  to  throw  down  proud  and  un- 
ruly kings,  exalting  themselves  above  the  condition  of 
human  nature,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  them  and  all  their 
family.  Sy  his  manifest  impulse  being  set  at  work  to  re- 
cover our  almost  lost  liberty,  following  him  as  our  guide, 
and  adoring  the  impreasea  of  his  divine  power  manifested 
upon  all  occasions,  we  went  on  in  no  obscure,  but  an  illus- 
trious passage,  pointed  out  and  uinde  plain  to  us  by  God 
himself.  Whicli  things,  if  T  should  bo  much  as  hope  by 
any  dil'gence  or  ability  of  mine,  such  as  it  is,  to  discourse 
of  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  to  commit  them  so  to  writing,  as 
that  perhaps  all  nations  and  all  ages  may  read  them,  it 
would  be  a  very  vain  thing  in  me.  For  what  style  can  be 
august  and  magnilicent  enough,  what  man  Las  ability 
sufficient  to  nndei'take  so  great  a  task  ?  Since  we  find  by 
experience,  that  in  so  many  ages  as  are  gone  over  the 
world,  there  has  been  but  here  and  there  a  man  found, 
who  has  been  able  worthily  to  recount  the  actioi 
heroes,  and  potent  states ;  can  any  man  have  si 

opinion  of  his  own  talents,  as  lo  think  himself  c_  __ 

reaching  these  glorious  and  wonderful  works  of  Almighty 
God,  by  any  language,  by  any  style  of  his?  Which  enter- 
prise, though  some  of  the  most  emment  pereons  in  our  com- 
mon weaith  have  prevailed  upon  me  by  their  authority  lo 
undej'take,  and  would  have  it  be  my  business  to  vindicate 


IS  of  great 
}  good  an 
capable  of 


Ml  neainst  envy  Hni)  calumny  (wliich  are  piooi 
is)  tDnseciorious performances  of  titeiri;,  (whose 
©pinion  of  me  I  take  aa  »  very  great  honour,  that  they 
should  ]>itch  upon  roe  before  others  to  be  serviceable  in 
tLis  kind  of  those  most  valiant  deliverers  of  my  native 
contitry  ;  and  true  tt  is,  that  fnim  my  very  youth,  I  have 
been  bent  extremely  upon  such  sort  of  studies,  aa  inclined 
ine,  if  not  to  do  great  thinp.  myself,  at  least  to  celebrate 
those  lliat  did,)  yet  as  having  no  confidence  in  any  such 
advantages,  I  have  recount  to  the  divine  assistance  ;  and 
invoke  t  ue  great  and  holy  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts, 
that  I  may  as  subslantially,  and  as  truly,  disconrse  and 
refute  the  sauciness  and  lies  of  this  foreign  declaimer,  a.i 
our  noble  generals  piously  and  ■succeEsfully  by  force  of 
srms  broke  the  king's  pride,  and  his  unruly  domineering, 
and  afterwai-ds  put  an  end  to  both  by  inflicting  a  memor- 
able punishment  upon  himself,  and  as  thoroughly  as  a 
single  person*  did  with  ease  but  of  lale  confute  and  con- 
found the  king  himself,  rising  as  it  were  from  the  grave, 
and  recommending  himself  to  the  people  in  a  hook  pub- 
liahwl  after  liis  death,  with  new  artifices  and  allui^fflents 
of  words  and  expressions.  Which  antagonist  of  mine, 
though  be  be  a  foreigner,  and,  though  he  deny  it  a  thou- 
sand times  over,  but  a  poor  grammarian ;  yet  not  contented 
with  a  salary  due  to  him  in  that  capacity,  chose  to  turn 
a  pragmatical  coxcomb,  and  not  only  to  intrude  in  state- 
aflairs,  but  into  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  state:  though  he 
brings  along  with  him  neither  modesty,  nor  understanding, 
nor  any  other  qualification  requisite  in  so  great  anarbitralor, 
bat  sauciness,  and  a  little  crammar  only.  .Indeed  if  he 
bad  published  here,  and  in  English,  the  same  things  as  he 
has  now  wrote  in  Latin,  such  as  it  is,  I  think  no  man 
would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  return  an  answer  to  , 
liiem,  but  would  partly  despise  them  as  common,  and  ex- 
ploded over  and  over  already,  and  pardy  abhor  them  aa 
Hordid  and  tyrannical  maxims,  not  to  be  endured  even  by 


■  This  "siDglepenon"  was  Millnn  himself,  who,  in  his  EikonacluCa, 
fomptetclr  nfutnl  all  the  maudlia  sophistry  contsined  in  Ae  Eikon 
Bwiike,  vhkh,  vhnlitT  the  work  uf  Charles  I.  or  not,  may  be  said  to 
ivpnwni  Tcry  cornxtly  the  feeling  and  Hruumenis  prcraleal  at  ihe  period 
uncng  the  Canlien. — En. 


ilic  most  aljject  of  siav-es  :  nay, 
tlie  king,  would  liavi^  liad  tlie: 
But  since  he  has  bwoIti  it  to  i 
dispersed  it  amongst  foreignei's. 


len  that  have  sided  with 
!  ihougbra  of  bis  book. 
considerable  bulk,  and 
flio  are  altogether  jgno- 
n,  it  is  fit  that  they  who 
e  thcni  should  be  better  inforued ;  and  that  be, 
who  is  Eo  very  foj'ward  to  speak  ill  of  othei'8,  should  be 
treated  in  his  own  kind.  If  it  be  asked,  why  we  did  not 
ihen  attack  him  eiooner?  why  we  BufTei-ed  him  to  triumph  eo 
long,  and  pride  himself  in  our  silence  ?  For  othere  I  am 
not  to  answer;  for  myself  I  can  boldly  nay,  that  I  had 
neiihei'  words  or  arguments  long  lo  seek  for  the  defence 
of  so  good  a  cause,  if  T  had  enjoyed  such  a  measure  of 
health,  as  would  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  writing. 
And  being  but  weak  in  body,  I  am  forced  to  write  by 
piecemeal,  and  bi'eak  off  almost  every  hour,  though  the 
subject  be  such  as  retjiiires  an  uniul«rtnitted  study  and  in- 
tenseness  of  mind.  But  though  this  bodily  indisposition 
maybe  a  hinderance  lo  me  in  Betting  foi-th  the  just  praises  of 
my  most  worthy  countrymen,  who  have  been  the  saviours 
of  their  native  countiy,  and  whose  exploits,  worthy  of  im- 
mortnlity,  arc  already  famous  alt  the  world  over ;  yet  I 
hope  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  me  to  defend  them 
from  the  insolence  of  this  silly  little  scholar,  and  from  that 
saucy  tongue  of  his,  at  least.  Nature  and  laws  would  be 
in  an  ill  case,  if  slavery  should  find  what  to  say  for  itself, 
and  hberty  be  mute;  and  if  tyrants  should  find  men  to 
plead  for  them,  and  they  that  can  master  and  vanquish 
tyrants,  should  not  he  able  to  find  advocates.  And  it 
were  a  deplorable  thing  indeed,  if  the  reason  mnnkbd  is 
endued  withal,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  should  not 
furnish  more  at^uments  for  men's  preservation,  for  thei^ 
deliverance,  and,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
bear,  for  making  them  equal  to  one  another,  than  tor  their 
oppi'ession,  and  for  their  utter  ruin  under  the  domineei-ing 
power  of  one  single  person.  Let  me  therefore  enter  upon 
this  noble  cause  witti  a  cheerfulness,  grounded  upon  this 
assurance,  thai  my  adversai'y's  cause  is  maintamed  by 
nothing  but  fraud,  fallacy,  ignorance,  and  baibarily  j 
wbereaa  mine  has  Eight,  ti'uth,  reason,  the  practice  and 
tlie  learning  of  the  best  ages  of  the  world,  of  its  sid& 


I  But 


e  have  to  do  with  c 


ing  said  enough  for  an  iDtroduction,  since 


,  let  us  in  tbe  first  place  c 


Bider  tlie  titl<4  of  this  choice  pjec«  :  "  Defensio  Regia 
Car.  Primo.  ad  Car.  Secandiim:  a  Royal  Defence  {or  the 
king's  defencej  tor  Charles  tlie  First,  to  Charles  the 
S«!ond."  Yon  undertake  a  wonderful  piece  of  work 
whoever  you  are  ;  to  plead  the  father's  cause  before  his 
oun  son  :  a  hundred  to  one  hut  you  caiTy  it.  But  I  suni- 
mon,  you,  Salmasiua,  who  heretofore  skulked  under  a 
wrong  name,  and  now  go  by  no  name  at  all,  to  appear 
before  another  tribunal,  and  before  other  judges,  where 
perhaps  you  may  not  hear  those  little  applauses,  which  you 
used  to  be  bo  fond  of  in  your  school.  But  why  this  royal 
Jefence  dedicated  to  the  king's  own  son  'i  We  need  not 
put  him  to  the  torture ;  he  confesses  why.  "  At  the 
king's  charge,"  says  he.  O  mercenary  and  chargeable 
udvooate !  could  you  not  afford  to  write  a  defence  fur 
Charles  the  father,  whom  you  pretend  to  have  been  the 
best  of  kings,  to  Charles  tbe  son,  the  moat  indigent  of  all 
kings,  hut  it  must  be  at  the  poor  king's  own  charge? 
But  though  you  are  a  knaVe,  you  wOuld  not  make  your- 
self ridiculous,  in  calling  it  the  king's  defence;  for  you 
having  sold  it,  it  is  no  longer  yours,  but  the  king's  indeed ; 
wbo  bought  it  at  the  price  of  a  hundied  jacobusses,  a 
great  sum  for  a  poor  king  to  disburse.  I  know  very  well 
what  I  say :  and  it  is  well  enough  known  who  brought 
the  gold,  and  the  purse  wrought  with  beads:  we  know 
who  saw  you  reach  out  greedy  hands  under  pretence  of 
embracing  the  king's  chaplain,  who  brought  tbe  present, 
but  indeed  to  embrace  the  present  itself,  and  by  accepting 
it  to  exhaust  almost  all  the  king's  treasury. 
^  But  now  the  man  comes  liimBolf;  tbe  door  creaks  ;  the 
If  appears  upon  the  stage. 

That  ye  may  Itam  what  Ih'  Eunucb  hu  lo  prale." 

Trrml. 

For,  whatever  the  matter  is  with  him,  he  blusters  more 
than  ordinary.  "  A  horrible  message  had  lately  struck 
our  ears,  but  our  minds  more,  with  a  heinous  wound  con- 
cerning a  parricuje  committed  in  England  in  the  person 
of  a  king,  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  sacrilegious  men." 


Inileei!  that  horrible  mcasiige  must  either  have  liad  a  much 
longer  sword  r.han  that  w)iicii  Peter  Ui-ew.  or  tliosc  ears 
must  have  been  oi'  a  vionderful  length,  that  it  oouiil  wound 
at  Buch  a,  distance;  for  it  could  not  so  much  as  in  tlie  least 
oSend  any  ears  but  those  of  an  ass.  For  wliat  boi'm  is  it 
to  you,  that  are  foreignei-s?  are  any  of  you  hurt  by  it,  If 
we  amongst  ourselves  put  our  own  enemies,  our  own 
traitors  to  death,  be  they  commoners,  noblemen,  or  kings? 
Do  you,  Salmasius,  let  alone  wiiat  does  not  conccri'  vou : 
for  I  have  a  hori'ible  mcasage  to  bring  of  you  too ;  which 
I  am  mistaken  if  it  strike  not  a  more  heinous  wound  into 
the  ears  of  all  grammarians  and  critics,  provided  ihey  have 
any  teaming  and  delicacy  in  them,  to  wit,  your  crowding 
so  many  barbarous  expressions  together  in  one  period  in 
the  pei'son  of  (Arislarclius)  a  grammarian ;  and  that  so 
great  a  critic  as  you,  hired  at  the  king's  charge  to  write  a 
defence  of  the  king  hi^  father,  should  not  only  set  so  ful- 
some a  preface  before  ii,  much  like  those  lamentable  ditties 
that  used  to  be  sung  yl  funerals,  and  which  can  move 
compassion  in  none  but  a  coxcomb;  but  in  the  very  firet 
sentence  should  provoki:  your  readei's  to  laughter  with  so 
many  barbarisms  all  at  unce.  "  Persona  regis,"  you  cry. 
Where  do  you  find  any  >juch  Laiiii  ?  or  are  you  telling  us 
some  tale  or  other  of  a  Perkin  Warhec,  who,  taking  upon 
him  the  person*  of  a  kitig,  has,  forsooth,  committed  fioma 

•  On  the  various  meaninga  jf  the  word  person,  the  dispute  between 
Locke  and  Dr.  StillingfleeC,  biibop  of  M'otcester,  compcehendi  neulf 
■11  that  can  be  will.  The  dcx^iDr,  unBccuslomed  to  metaphysical  disquud- 
lion,  puts  forward  hiii  opinions  with  intrepid  pFecipitatian,  and  blls  ac- 
oordinglf  ioto  tirange  errors  end  conliuion.  He  has  some  dim  prcception 
of  irhat  corucitules  iodividiialitf,  and  distinguishes  otie  man  from  tnolher; 
but  vben  he  cornea  to  clutbe  bin  ideas  in  words,  he  experiences  the  diffi- 
cult; which  most  mm  used  to  ThetoricBl  dedamation  encounter  when  the; 
endeavour  Co  write  vith  laifiuoL  aizcuracj.  The  whole  passage  is  much 
^0  lonff  to  be  quoted  here ;  but  it  maf  be  worth  while  to  imioduce  a 
port  of  it  by  way  of  illuiCration.  It  will  unmedialely  be  remarked,  ihol 
Looke  is  a  very  diifeientadieiBary  from  Milton,  since,  iaatead  of  arguing 
with  Hery  vehemence,  be  puts  down  bis  opponent  with  a  quiet  ease  which 
occosiDnally  oisumEs  the  Ibrm  of  bumDur.^"  Let  us  now  read  what  hii 
lotdahip  hsi  said  concEming  person,  that  I  may,  since  you  daire  it  of 
me,  let  you  tee  how  &r  I  have  got  any  clear  and  distinct  appreheiuloiu 
of  jienon  from  his  lordship's  explication  of  that.  Hit  lordship's  wordi 
•n  :-~'l,ctuB  now  come  la  tbe  ideaof  apcison.  Foi  although  the  Mm* 
non  ttatureofmoakindbe  tbe  same,  yet  we  ne  a  dilfetence  in  the  leverat 


tenible  parricide  in 
dropping  carelessly 

England ?  nliich  eiprasaion.  tlinneb 
from  your  pen,  has  more  tnuli  in  it 

tnd 

an 

but 

viduB]s  &om  oue  aaolher  i  !ji 
f  the  sBme  kind,  yet  Peter  i 

a  each  other  by  our  senses,  is  to 
thai  is  not  bU  ;  for  supposing 

that  I'eicr  sod  Jumea  and  John  an 

uot  Ja.i.«,  .nd  J-uues  is   not  John. 

ed  upon  ?  They  may  be  distiuguishHl 

ditlerence  oi'features,  distance  ot' pIkg  j 

the™  were  no  esteraal  difi-eieitte,  JM 

s  &ora  the 
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(here  it  a  diSeteni^e  in  (hi 

nature.     And  here  liea  Ihe  Due  idea  ol  a  penon,  which 

manner  of  sobtisience  which  is  in  one  individual  and  la  not  conununi- 

cable  ID  another.     An  individual  inteltif^ent  substance  is  rather  auppoaed 

ta  the  making  of  a  person,  than  (he  proper  delinition  of  it ;  for  a  pErsaa 

rdates  to  something  which  ilolh  diMinguia^   it  from  another  intdligeni 

■ubstance  in  the  nime  nature;  and  therefore  Ihe  fnundation  of  it  lies  in 

ihe  peculiar  maimer  of  lubiistenc^  which  agrees  to  one,  and  to  none  else, 

''the  fcind ;  and  ihia  it  ii  which  is  called  perwmality.' 

In  these  voidg,  thin  I  understand  yery  well,  that  mpposiog  Peter, 
and  Jobn  id  be  all  three  men,  and  man  being  a  name  of  one 
il,  Ihey  are  all  of  the  saiuc  kind.  I  underatand  too,  thai 
ia  not  Jam0i,and  James  ianot  John;  but  that  there  ia  aditTetence 
■n  tne  sereral  individuaU.  I  undenuand  also,  that  they  may  be  di»- 
tit^uished  from  each  other  by  our  »ens«,  as  to  diffrront  features,  and 
distance  of  place.  But  what  follows  P  I  confess  1  do  not  understand 
where  hii  lordship  says, — ■  But  that  i«  not  all ;  for  supposing  there  w?» 
OD  external  difl'erence,  yet  there  is  a  ditlerence  between  them,  as  several 
individuals  in  the  same  nature.*  FDT,ftrBt,  whatever  willingoeas  1  have  to 
gratify  his  lordship  in  whatever  he  would  have  me  suppose  ;  yet  I  ca 

Ciadiction,'to  say,  Fetcr  and  James  arenot  in  ditferent  places.     The  nt 
Ihiog  I  do  not  understand,  is  what  his  lordship  laya  in  these  wordx,-    '  " 
■upposing  (here  were  no  external  difierence,  yet  there 
iween  them,  as  several  Individuals  in  the  same  nature'     t  or  ineae  woraa 
being  here  to  show  what  the  distiticiion  of  Peter,  James,  attd  John  la 
{bunded  upon,  1  do  not  undentand  how  they  at  all  do  it.' 

"  His  lordship  says, — '  Peter  is  not  Jamei,  and  James  not  John.'  He 
tlen  asks, — '  But  what  is  their  distinction  founded  upon  ?'  And  to  i&- 
Solve  lliat,  he  atiswers, — '  Not  by  jliflerenee  of  features,  or  disianie  of 
place,"  with  an  &c.  Because, '  supposing  there  were  no  such  external 
difference,  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  them.'  In  which  pasasge,  by 
tlie  words  '  such  estemal  difference,'  must  be  meant,  all  other  difference 
but  what  his  lordship,  in  thcitext  words,  is  going  to  name;  or  else  1  do  not 
Mehuw  his  lordship  shows  what  this  distinction  is  founded  upon.  For  if, 
Buppoain^  such  external  diffbreoce  away,  there  may  be  other  dllTerenca 
on  which  to  found  their  distinctions,  b^es  (hat  other  which  his  lord- 
ship subjoins,  vii.  '  the  difrereiH:e  that  is  between  (hem,  a*  several  indl- 
tiduals  in  the  same  nature,'  I  cannot  sa  j  that  hia  lordship  has  said  any- 
thing to  show  what  the  distinction  between  these  individuals  is  ibuoded  on  t 
because  if  he  has  not,  under  the  term  external  ditTeience,  comprised  all  the 
difference  besides  that,  his  chief  and  fumlamenlal  are,  vii — (he  difference 
Between  theniiuBeveraluidividualsin  the  same  common  nature.  It  may  be 
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Upon  a  stage,  am; 
kin^  in  a  play ;  h( 
gallicisms,  that  are  so  freqii 
you  for  them  myself,  for  I  am  i 
deliver  you  ovei'loyoiir  fellow-gn 
1  and  whipped  by  them. 


^ut  like  a  kluf; 

:  the  part  of  a 

a  king.     But  as  for  these 

r  book,  I  won't  lash 

t  leisui'e;  but  ehail 

s,  to  be  laaghed 
What  follows  is  much 
mort:  heinous,  that  what  was  decreed  by  our  supreme 
magi6trai:y  to  be  done  to  the  king,  should  be  said  by  ^ou 
to  have  been  done  "  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  sacril^ious 
persons,"  Have  you  the  impudeiici-,  you  rogue,  to  talk 
at  this  rate  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  a  nation,  that  lately  was  a  most  potent  kingdom,  anil  is 
now  a  more  potent  commonwealth  ?  Whose  proceedings 
no  king  ever  took  upon  him  by  word  of  mouth,  or  other- 
wise, to  vilify  and  set  at  nought.  The  illustrious  states  of 
Holland  therefore,  the  genuine  offspring  of  those  deliverers 
of  their  country,  have  deservedly  by  their  edict  condemned 
to  utter  darkness  this  defence  of  tyi-ants,  so  pernicious  to 
the  hbertv  of  all  nations ;  the  author  of  which  every  free 
state  ought  to  forbid  their  country,  or  to  banish  out  of  it; 
and  that  state  particularly  that  feeds  with  a  stipend  so  un- 
grateful and  so  savage  an  enemy  to  their  commonwealth, 
whose  very  fundamentals,  and  the  caui^es  of  their  becoming 
a  free  state,  this  fellow  endeavours  (o  undennine  as  well 
as  ours,  and  at  one  and  the  same  lime  to  subvert  both ; 
loading  with  calumnies  (he  most  worthy  asserlers  of  liberty 
there,  under  our  names.  Consider  with  yourselves,  ye 
most  illustrious  stales  of  the  United  Netherlands,  who  it 
was  that  put  this  asserterof  kingly  power  upon  setting  pen 
to  paper?  who  it  was,  that  but  lately  began  to  play  Rex 
in  your  country?  what  counsels  were  taken,  what  endea- 
vours used,  and  what  disturbances  ensued  thereupon  in 
Holland?  and  to  what  paits  thingH  might  have  been 
brought  by  this  time  ?  How  slavery  and  a  new  master 
were  ready  prepared  for  you;  and  how  near  expiring  that 

Ibunilcd  on  what  hii  lotdvliip  hu  not  mHitioned.  I  cnnctude,  men,  it  ii 
his  tanlship'a  meaning,  (ot  else  I  can  see  no  meaningin  liis  wordi,)  thai 
uippming  no  difFcience  between  them,  of  feaiurea,  or  dislance  of  place, 
tie.  i.e.,  DO  other  diffetence  betweai  chem,  yef  there  would  be  (he  tru* 
gnmnd  of  distinction  in  the  different^  between,  aaseveralindividualaaaij 
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liberty  ofyouif,  assi'i'leil  and  vimlicaled  by  po  many  yean 
war  aiid  toil,  would  have  bei^  ere  now,  it'  ii  had  not  taken 
breath  again  by  the  timely  death  of  a  cei-cain  ra^h  younff 
gentleman.  But  our  nutlior  begins  to  Birut  sgiain,  ana 
to  feign  woticlei-ful  tmgedies :  "  WhomBoevei'  this  dreadful 
news  reached,  (to  wit,  the  news  of  Salmasius'a  parricidial 
barbarisms,]  al)  of  a  eudden,  as  if  they  had  been  struck 
Willi  lightning,  their  hair  stood  an  end,  and  their  tongueB 
clove  to  the  roof  of  their  month."  Which  let  natural 
philosophers  take  notice  ol',  (tor  tiiis  secret  in  nature  wa» 
never  discovered  before,)  that  lightning  makes  men's  hair 
stand  on  end.  Bni  who  knows  not  that  iittle  effeminate 
minds  are  apt  to  be  amazed  at  tlie  news  of  any  extraordinary 
great  action ;  and  that  then  tbey  shew  themselves  to  be, 
what  they  really  were  before,  no  better  than  so  many 
Blocks?  "Some  could  not  refrain  from  tears;"  some 
little  women  at  court,  I  sujipose ;  or  if  there  be  any  more 
effeminate  than  they,  of  whose  number  Salmasius  himself 
being  one,  is  by  a  new  metamorphosis  become  a  founiain 
near  akin  to  his  name,  (Salmacis,)  and  with  his  counterfeit 
r  night,  endeavours  to  emascu- 
isc  therefore,  and  wish  them  to 


B  prepaj'cd  o 
late  generous  minds :  I  advi 

le  quern  laiii  fonibua  uudii 


" Infamia  ni 

Snimacu  enervel 


Semivii,  e 


to  mallescat  in  uniLa." 


mhood  you  i 


ling  pay— 


I''AbilKiii,  u  m 
Fiom  Salmncu' 
Too  dear  you'll  fo 
Uepiil  noi  man  n 
DufjniciDy  botb,  B  loalh'd  hennsphrodiLE." 

"Tliey  that  had  more  courage"  (which  yet  he  expresseii 
in  miserable  bald  Latin,  as  if  he  could  nut  so  much  wt 
speak  of  men  of  courage  and  magnanimity  in  proper 
words)  "  were  set  on  fire  with  in(3ignaiion  to  that  aegree, 
thattliey  could  hardly  contain  themselves."  Those  furio as 
Hectors  we  value  not  of  a  rush.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  rout  such  bullies  in  the  field  with  a  true  sober  courage ; 
B  courage  becoming  men  that  can  contain  themselves,  and 
are  in  their  right  wits.     "  Thei'e  were  none  that  did  not 
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curse  the  authors  of  so  horrible  a  villany."  But  yet,  you 
say,  their  tongues  clove  to  the  roof  of  their  mouths ;  and 
if  you  mean  this  of  our  fugitives  only,  I  wish  they  had 
islove  there  to  this  day ;  for  we  know  very  well,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  common  with  them,  than  to  have  their 
mouths  full  of  curses  and  imprecations,  which  indeed  all 
^od  men  abominate,  but  withal  despise.  As  for  others, 
it  is  hardly  credible,  that  when  they  heard  the  news  of  our 
Laving  inflicted  a  capital  punishment  upon  the  king,  there 
should  any  be  found,  especially  in  a  free  state,  so  naturally 
adapted  to  slavery  as  either  to  speak  ill  of  us,  or  so  much 
as  to  censure  what  we  had  done.  Nay,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  all  good  men  applauded  us,  and  gave  God 
.thanks  for  so  illustrious,  so  exalted  a  piece  of  justice;  and 
for  a  caution  so  very  useful  to  other  princes.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  for  those  fierce,  those  steel-hearted  men,  that,  you 
say,  take  on  for,  and  bewail  so  pitifully,  the  lamentable 
and  wonderful  death  I  know  not  who;  them  I  say, 
.together  with  their  tinkling  advocate,  the  dullest  that  ever 
appeared  since  the  name  of  a  king  was  born  and  known 
^n  the  world,  we  shall  even  let  whine  on,  till  they  cry  their 
eyes  out.  But  in  the  mean  time,  what  schoolboy,  what 
little  insignificant  monk,  could  not  have  made  a  more 
elegant  speech  for  the  king,  and  in  better  Latin,  than  this 
royal  advocate  has  done?  But  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to 
make  such  particular  animadversions  upon  his  childishness 
and  frenzies  throughout  his  book,  as  1  do  here  upon  a  few 
in  the  beginning  of  it;  which  yet  I  would  be  willing 
enough  to  do,  (for  we  hear  that  he  is  swelled  with  pride 
and  conceit  to  the  utmost  degree  imaginable,)  if  the  un- 
digested and  immethodical  bulk  of  his  book  did  not  pro- 
tect him.  He  was  resolved  to  take  a  course  like  the 
soldier  in  Terence,  to  save  his  bacon ;  and  it  was  very 
cunning  in  him,  to  stuft*  his  book  with  so  much  puerility, 
and  so  many  silly  whimsies,  that  it  might  nauseate  the 
smallest  man  in  the  world  to  death  to  take  notice  of  them 
all.  Only  I  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  gfive  a 
specimen  of  him  in  the  ])retace ;  and  to  let  the  seiiou.? 
reader  have  a  taste  of  him  at  first,  that  he  might  guess  bj 
jLCie  first  dish  that  is  served  up,  how  noble  an  entertainment 
;aiO  rest  are  like  to  make ;  and  that  he  may  imagine  with 
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niingelf  what  an  intiiiite  namber  of  fooleries  and  imper- 
tintDcies  must  needs  be  heapefl  up  together  in  tiie  body 
of  ttie  bonk,  when  they  stand  eo  thick  in  the  very  entrance 
into  it,  where,  of  all  otlier  places,  thev  ought  to  have 
been  shunned.  His  tittle-tattle  that  ibilows,  and  bis  ser- 
mons fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  wormeaten,  I  can  easily 
pass  by,  Rs  for  anything  in  tbem  relating  lo  us,  we  doubt 
not  in  the  least  but  that  what  haa  been  written  and 
published  by  authority  of  parliament,  will  have  far 
greater  weight  with  all  wiee  and  sober  men,  than  ihe  ca- 
lumnies and  lies  of  one  single  impudent  httle  fellow; 
who  being  hired  by  mir  fugitives,  their  country's  ene- 
iniea,  has  scraped  together,  and  not  scrupled  to  publish 
in  print,  whatever  little  story  any  one  of  them  that 
employed  him  put  into  his  head.  And  that  all  men 
may  plainly  see  how  little  conscience  he  makes  of 
setting  down  anything  right  or  wrong,  good  or  had, 
I  desire  no  other  witness  than  Salmasius  himself. 
In  liis  hook,  entitled,  **  Apparatus  contra  Primaium 
Papse,"  he  says,  '  There  are  moat  weighty  reasons  why  the 
church  ought  to  lay  a^ide  episcopacy,  and  return  to  tde 
apostolical  institution  of  presbyters:  that  a  far  greater 
lutschief  has  been  introduced  into  the  church  by  episco- 
pacy, than  the  schisms  themselves  were,  which  were  be- 
fore  apprehended :  that  the  plague  which  episcopacy  intro- 
duced, depressed  the  whole  body  of  the  church  under  a 
miserable  tyranny  ;  nay,  had  put  a  yoke  even  upon  the 
necks  of  kings  aud  princes:  thai  it  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  church,  if  the  whole  hierarchy  itself  were  extir- 
pated, than  if  the  pope  only,  who  is  the  head  of  it,  were  laid 
aside,'  page  160 :  *  that  it  would  be  very  much  for  the 
good  of  the  chui'ch,  if  episc(ij)acy  were  taken  away,  to- 
gether with  the  papacy  :  that  if  episcopacy  were  once 
laken  down,  the  papacy  would  fall  of  itself,  as  being 
founded  upon  it,'  page  171.  He  says,  '  he  can  show  Tery 
good  reasons  why  episcopacy  ought  to  l>e  put  down  in 
those  kingdoms  that  have  renounced  the  pope's  supre- 
macy; but  that  he  can  see  no  reason  tor  retaining  it  there; 
that  a  reformation  is  not  entire  that  is  defective  in  this 
pohit:  that  no  retiBon  can  be  alleged,  no  pj-obahle  cause 
aasignea,  whv  tb*-  iupremacy  of  the  pope  being  once  dis- 
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owned,  epiBcopncv  bIiouM  t 
pi^e  197.— Though  he  had  « 


ihBtanding  b.  relnicied. 
all  this,  and  a  great  ilenl 
to  tills  effect,  but  four  years  ago,  he  ie  now  becoma 
so  vain  and  so  impudent  withal,  as  to  accuse  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  '  for  not  only  turning  the  bishops  out 
of  the  bouse  of  lords,  but  for  abolishing  episcopacy  rtself.' 
Nay,  he  persuades  us  to  receive  episcopacy,  and  defends 
it  by  the  very  same  reasons  and  ftrgninents,  nliich  with  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  earnestness  lie  had  confuted  himself  in  that 
former  book ;  to  wit,  '  that  bishops  were  necessary  ami 
ought  to  have  been  retained,  to  prevent  the  springing  np 
of  a  thousand  pernicious  sects  and  heresies,'  Cratly  turn- 
coat !  are  you  not  ashamed  to  shift  hands  thus  in  things 
that  are  sacred,  and  (I  had  almost  said)  to  betray  the 
church  ;  whose  most  solemn  institutions  you  seem  to  have 
asserted  and  vindicated  with  so  much  noise,  that  when  il 
should  seera  for  your  interest  to  change  sides,  you  might 
undo  and  subvert  all  again  with  the  more  disgrace  and  in- 
famy to  yourself?  It  is  notoriously  known,  that  when 
both  houses  of  parliament,  being  extremely  desirous  to  re- 
form the  church  of  England  by  the  pattern  of  our  re- 
formed churches,  had  resolved  to  abolish  episcopacy,  the 
king  first  interposed,  and  afterwards  waged  war  against 
them  chiefly  for  that  very  cause;  which  proved  fatal  to  him. 
Go  now  and  boast  of  your  liaving  defended  the  king ; 
who,  that  you  might  the  better  defend  him,  do  now  openly 
betray  and  impugn  the  cause  of  the  church,  whose  defence 
you  yourself  had  formerly  undertaken,  and  whose  severest 
censures  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  you.  As  for  the  pre- 
sent form  of  our  government,  since  such  a  foreign  insigni- 
ficant professor  as  you,  having  laid  aside  your  boxes  and 
desks  stuffed  with  nothing  but  trifles,  which  you  might 
have  spent  your  time  better  in  putting  into  order,  will  needs 
turn  busybody,  and  be  troublesonie  in  other  men's  matters, 
I  shall  return  you  this  answer,  or  rather  not  to  you,  but 
to  them  that  are  wiser  than  yourself,  viz.  That  the  form 
s  our  present  distractions  will  admit  of;  not 
to  be  wished,  hut  such  us  the  obstinate  divi- 
I  amongst  us,  will  bear.  What  state  soever 
llh  factions,  and  defends  itself  by  force  of 
just  in  having  regard  to  those  only  that  an 
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sotujd  and  untainted,  and  in  overlooking  or  secluding  the 
rest,  be  lliey  of  the  nobility  or  the  cummon  people;  nay, 
Ulougli,  profiting  by  experience,  they  should  refuae  to  be 
eoverned  any  longer  either  by  a  king  or  a  house  of  lords. 
Jiut  ID  railing  at  that  supreme  council,  as  you  call  it,  and 
at  the  chairman  there,  you  make  yourself  very  ridiculous  ; 
for  that  council  is  not  the  supreme  council,  as  you  dream 
it  is,  but  appointed  by  authority  of  parliameni,  for  a  cer- 
tain time  only;  and  consisting  of  forty  pei'sons,  for  the 
most  part  members  of  parliament,  any  one  of  whom  may 
be  president  if  the  rest  vote  him  inlo  the  chair.  And  there 
is  nothing  more  common  than  for  our  parliaments  to  ap- 
point committees  of  their  own  members ;  who,  when  so 
appointed,  have  power  to  meet  where  they  please,  and 
hold  a  kind  of  a  little  parliament  amongst  themselves. 
And  the  most  weighty  affaii^  are  often  referred  to  them,  for 
expedition  and  secrecy^ — the  care  of  the  navy,  the  army,  the 
ti^sury  ;  in  ehort,  ali  things  whatsoever  relating  either  tu 
war  or  peace.  Whether  this  be  called  a  council,  or  any- 
thing elae,  the  thing  is  ancient,  though  the  name  may  be 
new;  anditiBBuch  an  institution  as  no  govcmment  can 
be  duly  administered  without  it.  As  for  our  putting  the 
king  to  death,  and  changing  the  gnvernmenl,  forbear  your 
bawling,  don't  suit  your  venom,  till,  going  along  with  you 
through  every  chapter,  I  shew,  wliethev  you  wil!  or  no, 
''by  what  law,  by  what  right  and  justice,"  all  that  was 
done.  But  if  you  insist  to  know,  "by  what  right,  by  what 
law  ;"  by  that  law,  I  tell  jou,  which  God  and  nature  have 
enacted,  viz.  that  whatever  things  are  for  the  univenal 
good  of  the  whole  Biiite,  are  for  that  reason  lawful  and 
just.  So  wise  men  of  old  used  to  answer  such  as  you. 
You  find  fault  with  us  for  "  repealing  laws  that  had 
obtained  for  us  so  many  years ;"  but  you  do  not  tell  us 
whether  those  laws  were  good  or  bad,  nor,  if  you  did, 
should  we  heed  what  you  said;  for  you,  busy  puppy, 
what  have  you  to  do  with  our  laws  ?  I  wish  our  magis- 
trates had  repealed  more  than  they  have,  both  laws  and 
lawyers;  if  they  had,  they  would  have  consulted  the  in- 
— eat  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  of  the  people 
ter  than  they  have  done.  It  frets  you,  that "  liobgoblina, 
8  of  tlie  earth,  scarce  gentlemen  at  home,  scarce  known 
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Bot  take  thk  into  the  buguL  Sqom  of  tkoae  who, 
j^M  tstjf  be  scarce  gentleflMB^  are  not  at  all  iafoior  in 
hirth  to  an  J  of  tout  partr.  OthetSy  whose  aneeston  were 
aoc  nobie,  hare  taken  a  conse  to  attain  fij  tine  nobiUtv  by 
tbesr  own  iodnstrr  and  Tirtne,  and  are  not  inferior  to  men 
c4  the  noblest  descoit.  Ther  had  rather  be  called  **  sons 
of  the  earth,"  proTided  it  be  their  own  earth,  (their  own 
native  country,)  and  act  like  men  at  home^  than,  bang 
de»litate  of  hoiue  or  land,  to  reiiexe  the  necessities  of  na« 
tare  in  a  ^>reign  ooantry  by  sdling  of  smoke,  as  tiioa  dost, 
an  inconsiderable  fellow  and  a  jack-^traw^  and  who  depoad- 
est  upon  the  good- will  of  thy  masters  i^  a  poor  stipend ; 
fer  whom  it  were  better  to  dispense  with  ihy  laboars,  and 
retam  to  thy  own  kindred  and  coontrymen,  if  thon  hadst 
not  this  one  piece  of  canning,  to  babble  oat  some  ^Uy  pre- 
lections and  fooleries  at  so  good  a  rate  amongst  fiHreigners. 
Yoa  find  faa]t  with  oar  magistrates  tor  admitting  sach  **  a 
common  sewer  of  all  sorts  of  sects,**  W  by  should  they  not  ? 
It  belongs  to  the  church  to  cast  them  oat  of  the  commnnion 
of  the  faithful ;  not  to  the  masnstrate  to  banish  them  the 
country,  provided  they  do  not  offend  against  the  civil  laws 
of  the  state.  Men  at  first  united  into  cirii  societies,  that  they 
might  live  safely,  and  enjoy  their  liberty,  without  being 
wronged  or  oppressed ;  and  that  they  might  live  religi- 
ously, and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Chnstainity,  they 
united  themselves  into  churches.  Civil  societies  have 
laws,  and  churches  have  a  discipline  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  far  differing  from  each  other.  And  this  has 
been  the  occasion  of  so  many  wars  in  Christendom ;  to 
w'^.  because  the  civil  magistrate  and  the  church  confounded 
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Iheir  junsdicti(>!j:i.     Tbevrfore   we  do  not  admit   of  tbe 

Qish  sect,  so  as  to  tolerate  papists  all;  for  we  do  not 
I  Dpon  that  as  a  religion,  but  rather  as  a  hierarchioal  • 
tyranny,  under  a  cloak  of  religion,  clothed  with  the  spoils 
of  the  civil  power,  which  it  has  usurped  to  itself,  contrary 
to  our  Saviour's  own  doctrine.  As  for  the  independents, 
we  never  had  any  such  amongst  us  as  you  describe ;  they 
that  we  call  independents,  are  only  such  as  hold  that  no 
classis  or  synods  have  a  superiority  over  any  particular 
church,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  all  to  be  plucked  up 
by  the  roots,  as  branches,  or  rather  as  the  very  trunk,  of 
hierarchy  itself;  which  ia  your  own  opinion  too.  And 
from  hence  it  was  that  the  name  of  independents  prevailed 
amongst  the  vulgar.  The  rest  of  your  preface  is  spent  in 
endeavouring  not  only  to  stir  up  the  hatred  of  all  kings  and 
monarchs  againet  us,  but  to  persuade  them  to  make  a 
general  war  upon  us.  Mithridates  of  old,  though  in  a 
diiferent  cause,  endeavoured  to  sttr  up  all  princes  to  make 
war  upon  the  Komaus,  by  laying  to  their  charge  almost 
just  the  same  things  that  rou  do  to  ours :  viz.  that  the 
Romans  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  subversion  of  all  king- 
uomB,  that  they  had  no  regard  to  anything,  whether  sacred 
or  civil,  that  from  their  very  fii'st  rise,  they  never  enjoyed 
any  thing  but  what  they  had  acquired  by  force,  that  they 
were  robbers,  and  the  greatest  enemies  in  the  world  to 
luonarchy.  Thus  Miihndates  expressed  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians.  But  how  came  you, 
whose  husiinesB  it  is  to  make  silly  sjieeches  from  yonr 
desk,  to  have  the  confidence  to  imagine,  that  by  yonr 
persuasions  to  take  up  arms,  and  sounding  an  alarm,  at)  it 
were,  you  should  be  able  so  much  as  to  influence  a  king 
amongst  boys  at  play  ;  especially,  with  so  shrill  a  voice, 
and  unsavoury  breath,  that  I  believe,  if  yon  were  to  have 
been  the  trumpeter,  not  so  much  as  Homer's  mice  would 
have  waged  war  against  the  froga  1  So  liille  do  we  fear, 
yOQ  slug  you,  any  war  or  danger  from  foreign  princes 
through  your  silly  rhetoric,  who  accuaeat  us  to  them,  just 
as  if  you  were  ut  play,  "  that  we  toss  kings'  heads  like 
imOs ;  play  at  bowls  with  crowns  ;  a&d  regard  sceptres  no 
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mean  time,  you  silly  loggerhead, 
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have  your  bones  well  thrashed  with  a  fools  staiT,  for 
thinking  to  stir  up  kings  and  princes  lo  war  by  such 
childiab  ai^utnentfi.  Then  you  cry  aloud  to  all  nations, 
who,  I  know  full  well,  will  never  heed  what  you  say, 
Vou  call  upon  that  wretched  and  barbarotiB  crew  of  Irish 
rebels  too,  to  assert  the  king's  party.  Which  one  thing  ia 
sufficient  evidence  how  much  you  are  both  a  fool  and  a 
knave,  and  how  you  outdo  almost  all  mankind  in  villany, 
impudence,  and  madness ;  who  scrnple  not  to  implore  the 
loyalty  and  aid  of  an  eKecrablo  people  devoted  to  the 
slaughter,  whom  the  king  himself  always  abhorred,  or  so 
pretended,  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  by  reason  of  the 
guilt  of  BO  much  innocent  blood,  which  they  had  con- 
tracted. And  that  very  prefidiousness  and  cruelty,  which 
he  endeavoured  as  much  as  he  could  to  conceal,  and  to 
clear  himself  from  any  suspicion  of,  you,  the  most  villa- 
nous  of  mortals,  as  fearing  neither  God  nor  man,  volun- 
tarily and  openly  take  upon  yourself.  Go  on  then,  under* 
lake  the  king's  defe7ice  at  the  encouragement  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Irish.  You  lake  care,  and  so  you  might 
well,  lest  any  should  imagine,  that  you  were  about  to 
bereave  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  of  the  praise  due  to  their 
eloquence,  by  telling  as  beforehand,  that  "  you  conceive 
you  ought  not  to  speak  like  an  orator."  It  is  wisely  said 
of  a  fool ;  you  conceive  you  ought  not  to  do  what  is  not 
in  vour  jwwer  to  do  :  and  who,  that  knows  you  never  so 
little,  ever  expects  anything  like  an  orator  from  you  ? 
Who  neither  uses,  nor  is  able  to  publish,  anything  that  is 
elaborate,  distinct,  or  has  so  much  as  sense  in  it;  out,  like 
a  second  Crispin,  or  that  liUle  Grecian  Tzelzes,  you  do 
but  write  a  great  deal,  take  no  pains  to  wi'ite  weU ;  nor 
could  write  anything  well,  though  you  took  never  so 
much  pains.  "  Tbia  cause  shall  be  argued,"  say  you,  "  in 
the  hearing,  and  us  it  were  before  the  tribunal,  of  all  man- 
kind.' That  is  what  we  like  so  well,  that  we  could  now 
wish  we  had  a  discreet  and  intelligent  adversary,  and  not 
such  a  hairbrained  blunderbuss  as  you,  to  deal  with.  You 
conclude  very  tragically,  like  Ajax  in  his  raving  ;  "  I  will 
proclaim  lo  heaven  and  earth  the  injustice,  the  villany,  the 
perfidiousness  and  cruelty  of  these  men,  and  will  deliver 
them  over  convicted  to  all  posterity."     O  flowers  ]  tha( 
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I  a  witless,  senseleBa  bawler,  odc  that  was  bora  bat  to 
'1  or  transcribe  good  authors,  should  think  himseif 
e  to  wrire  anything  of  his  own,  that  will  reach  poBterily, 
whom,  together  with  his  frivolous  scribbles,  the  very 
next  ^e  wilt  bury  in  oblivion  ;  unless  this  defence  of  the 
king  perhaps  may  be  beholden  to  the  answer  I  eive  to  it, 
for  being  looked  into  now  and  then.  And  I  would  entreat 
the  illustrious  states  ot  Holland,  to  take  off  their  prohi- 
bitioD,  and  suffer  the  book  to  be  publicly  sold.  For 
when  I  have  detected  the  vanity,  ignorance,  and  falsehood 
that  it  is  full  of,  the  farther  it  spreads  the  mor»  effectually 
it  will  be  suppressed.     Now  let  us  hear  how  he  convicts 

^^H  CHAPTER  1. 

^^^Kersitade  myself,  Salmasius,  that  you  being  a  vain 
^^^Mshy  man,  are  not  a  little  proud  of  l^ing  the  king  of 
Great  Britain's  defender,  who  himself  was  styled  the 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith."  For  my  part,  I  think  you  de- 
serve your  titles  both  alike ;  for  the  king  defended  the 
ikith,  and  you  have  defended  him,  so  that,  betwixt  you, 
you  have  spoiled  both  your  causes  :  which  I  shall  make 
appear  throughout  the  whole  ensuing  discourse,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  very  chapter.  You  told  us  in  the  12th 
page  of  your  preface,  ihat  "  so  good  and  so  just  a  cause 
ought  not  to  be  embellished  with  any  flourishes  of  rhetoric; 
that  the  king  needed  no  other  defence  than  by  a  bare 
narrative  of  his  story  :"  and  yet  in  your  first  chapter,  in 
which  you  had  promised  us  that  bare  narrative,  you 
DCnther  tell  the  story  right,  nor  do  you  abstain  from  makt 
ing  use  of  all  the  skill  you  have  in  rhetoric  to  set  it  off. 
So  that,  if  we  must  take  your  own  judmient,  we  mubt 
believe  the  king's  cause  to  be  neither  good  nor  just.  But 
by  the  way,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  have  so  good  an 
opinion  of  yourself  (for  nobody  else  has  so  of  you)  us  to 
"Tht^ne  that  you  are  able  to  speak  well  upon  any  subject, 
'^a  can  neither  play  the  part  of  an  oi'ator,  nor  an  hisio- 
c2 
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rial),  nor  express  yourself  in  a  style  that  wuuM  not  be 
ridiculouG  even  in  a.  lawyer ;  but,  like  a  mountebank's 
juggler,  with  big  swelling  words  in  your  preface,  you 
raised  oar  expectation,  as  if  eoine  mighty  matter  were  to 
Qnsue ;  in  which  your  design  was  not  so  much  to  introduce 
a  true  narrative  of  the  king's  story,  as  to  make  your  owu 
empty  intended  flourishes  go  off  the  better.  For  "  being 
now  about  to  give  ue  an  account  of  the  matter  of  fact,  you 
And  yourself  encompassed  and  afirighted  with  so  many 
monsters  of  novelty,  that  you  are  at  a  loss  what  to  say 
firet,  what  next,  cuid  wbat  last  of  all."  I  will  tell  you 
what  the  matter  is  with  you.  In  the  first  place,  you  and 
yourself  affrighted  and  astonished  at  your  own  monstroua 
lies ;  and  then  you  find  that  emp^  head  of  yours  not  en- 
compassed, but  carried  round,  with  so  many  trifles  and 
fooleries,  that  you  not  only  now  do  not,  bul  never  di<I, 
know  what  was  iit  to  be  spoken,  and  in  what  method. 
"  A.mong  the  many  difficulties  that  you  find  in  expressing 
the  heinousness  of  bo  incredible  a  piece  of  impiety,  this 
one  oliers  itself,"  you  say,  which  is  easily  said,  and  must 
often  be  repeated  ;  to  wit,"  that  the  sun  itself  never  beheld 
a  more  outrageous  action."  But  by  your  good  leave,  sir, 
the  sun  has  beheld  many  things  that  blind  Bernard  never 
eaw.  But  we  are  content  you  should  mention  the  sun 
over  and  over.  And  it  will  be  a  piece  of  prudence  in  you 
BO  to  do.  For  tliuugh  our  wickedness  does  not  require  it, 
the  coldness  of  the  defence  that  you  are  making  does. 
" The originalof  kings,"  jou say,  "is  as  ancient  as  that  oi 
the  sun,"  May  the  gods  and  goddesses,  Damasippus, 
bless  thee  with  an  everlasting  solstice  ;  thnt  thou  mavest 
always  be  warm,  thou  that  canst  not  stir  a  foot  wiihoitt 
the  sun.  Perhaps  you  would  avoid  the  imputation  ot 
being  called  a  doctoi'  Umbraticua.  But,  alas !  you  ai* 
in  perfect  darkness,  that  make  no  difference  betwixt  a 
paternal  power,  and  a  regal ;  and  that  when  you.  had 
called  kings  fathers  of  their  country,  could  fancy  that 
with  that  metaphor  you  bad  persuaded  us,  that  whatever 
is  applicable  to  a  father,  ia  so  to  a  king.  Alas  !  there  is 
a  great  difference  betwixt  them.  Our  fathers  begot  us. 
Our  king  wade  not  us,  but  we  him.  Nature  has  given 
fathers  to  us  all,  but  we  ourselves  appointed  our  own  king 
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^that  the  people  is  not  for  the  king,  hut  die  king  fnr 
tern.  "  We  bear  wiih  a  fatlier,  thoufrh  he  be  harsh  and 
severe  ;"  aiid  eo  we  ilo  tvith  a  king.  But  we  do  not  bear 
with  a  fatlier,  if  he  tie  a  tyrant.  If  a  father  murder  his 
son,  he  himself  must  die  for  it;  and  vrhy  should  not  a 
king  be  subject  to  the  same  law,  whitili  certainly  is  a  most 
just" one?  eBpecially  considerins;  that  a  father  cannot  by 
any  poi^sibilicy  divest  himself  of  that  relation,  but  a  king 
may  easily  make  himself  neither  kinv  nor  father  of  his 
people.  If  this  action  of  ours  be  considered  according  to 
jis  quality,  as  you  call  it,  I,  who  am  both  an  English- 
man bom,  and  was  an  eye-witncsa  of  the  transactions  of 
these  times,  tell  you,  who  are  both  a  foreigner  and  an 
utter  stranger  to  our  affairs,  that  we  have  put  to  death 
neither  a  eood,  nor  a  just,  nor  a  merciful,  nor  a  devout, 
nor  a  godly,  nor  a  peaceable  king,  as  you  atyle  him ;  but 
an  enemy,  that  ban  been  so  to  us  almost  ten  years  Co  an 
end;  nor  one  that  was  a  father,  but  a  destroyer  to  hia 
country.  You  confesR,  that  such  things  have  lieen  prac- 
tised ;  for  yourself  have  not  the  impudence  to  deny  it;  but 
not  by  protestanlB  upon  a  protestant  king.  Aa  if  he  de- 
served tlie  name  of  a  pi-otestaiit,  that,  in  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  could  give  him  the  tide  of  most  holy  father ; 
that  was  always  more  favourable  to  the  papists  than  to 
those  of  hifl  own  profession.  And  being  such,  he  is  not 
the  first  of  his  own  family,  that'has  been  put  to  death  by 
protestants.  Was  not  liia  grandmother*  deposed  and 
banished,  and  at  last  beheaded  by  protestants?  And 
•  Maif  Queen  oTScan,  whomliie  Puritans,  of  codim,  regaided  wll!i 
abhorrence,  both  OD  BccouDl  of  ihe  inegulBTitiei  &nd  criniea  of  her  prl- 
Tsie  life,  Biid  for  the  sake  of  hec  religion.  It  is  lo  be  r^retted  dial 
MilUin  should  bate  thought  it  worth  wbile  to  notiee,  aa  he  does,  in  thii 
eorij  pare  of  iib  work,  (he  puerile  objection!)  of  Sahnstiua.  The  temp- 
tMoaa  CO  a  Khotar,  and  a  eumplete  maBier  of  the  subject  under  coniidcTB- 
(ion,  BH  iinqu»tionablT  gia*  In  all  such  cases  it  ia  desirable,  as  Bafle 
obwrves,  to  have  the  laughers  on  our  side ;  and  M  iltoa  naa  lutliciently 
wdlacquainicd  with  his  i-oQicmpDT.iriea  to  know  how  to  carry  ihera  along 
with  Mm,  patliculacly  ihnse  H-bo  hnd  akem  aeose  of  Ihe  ddiculnui.  It 
wan  for  ihon  that  be  condwcended  lo  worry  the  cunCinenlal  aophiM,  and 
ibeoxnaotdinarysucctaaoi' hia  work  shows  that  he  did  not  miaa  his  sira; 
but  we  live  ai  too  great  a  disianco  from  those  timea,  and  are  too  little 
aftlMled  by  the  iafluences  then  in  operation,  to  rcliah  many  Ihitis*  which 
ihey  would  have  thought  escellent.  However,  though  a  part  of  ihs 
Defence  was  written  eKclusively  fbc  Sliltan*a  coutemporaries,  by  muLh  tho 
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were  not  her  own  coutitrymeTi,  that  were  protestante  too, 
well  enough  pleased  with  it?  Nay,  if  1  should  eay  they 
were  partiea  to  it,  I  elioiild  not  lie.  But  there  biiiug 
80  few  protestant  kings,  it  is  no  groat  wonder  if  it  never 
happened  that  one  of  them  lias  been  put  to  death  But 
that  it  is  lawful  to  depose  a  tyrant,  and  to  punish  him  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts ;  nay,  thai  this  is  the  opinion  of 
very  eminent  divines,  and  of  sueh  as  have  been  most  in- 
strumental in  the  late  reformation,  do  you  deny  it  if  you 
dare.  You  confess,  that  many  kings  have  come  to  an 
unnatural  death ;  some  by  tiie  sword,  some  poisoned, 
some  strangled,  and  some  in  a  dungeon ;  but  tor  a  king  to 
be  arraigned  in  a  court  of  judicature,  to  be  put  to  plead 
for  his  life,  to  have  sentence  of  diiath  pronounced  against 
bim,  and  that  sentence  executed  ;  this  you  think  a  more 
lamentable  instance  than  all  the  rest,  and  make  it  a  prodi- 
gious piece  of  impiety.  Tell  me,  thou  superlative  fool, 
whether  it  be  not  more  just,  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
humanity,  and  the  laws  of  all  human  societies,  to  bring  a 
criminal,  be  his  offence  what  it  will,  before  a  court  of 

i'ustice,  to  give  him  leave  to  speak  for  himself;  and,  if  the 
aw  condenin  him,  then  to  put  liiui  to  death  as  lie  has  de- 
served, BO  as  he  may  have  time  to  repent  or  to  recollect 
himself;  than  preseutly,  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  taken,  to 
butcher  liim  without  more  ado  ?  Do  you  think  there  is 
a  malefactor  in  the  world,  that  if  he  might  have  his  choice, 
would  not  choose  to  he  thus  dealt  withal?  And  if  this 
Bort  of  proceeding  against  a  private  person  he  accounted 
the  fairer  of  the  two,  why  should  it  not  he  counted  bo 
gainst  a  prince?  Nay,  why  should  we  not  think,  that 
himself  liked  it  better?  You  would  have  had  him  killed 
privately,  and  none  to  have  seen  it,  either  that  future  ages 
might  have  lost  the  advantage  of  so  good  an  example ;  or 
that  they  that  did  this  glorious  action,  might  seem  to  have 
avoided  the  light,  and  to  have  acted  contrary  to  law  and 
justice.  Yoti  aggravate  the  matter  by  telling  us,  that  it 
was  not  done  In  an  uproar,  or  brought  about  by  any  faction 
amongst  great  men,  or  in  the  heat  of  a  rebellion,  either  of 
the  ^ople  or  the  soldiers  :    that  there  was  no  hatred,  no 

lu-ga  portion  ia  nddreaaed  tollie  meti  of  allHgra  bdiI  cjunrrleivbr  lave 
Jbtnj,  nod  would  willingly  niake  Mcrilices  to  obuin  ii. — Ed. 
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fear,  no  anjbilion,  no  blind  (irccipitate  rasbncss  in  llie 
cafe ;  but  that  it  was  long  consulted  on,  and  done  with 
ddib«ration.  You  did  well  iii  leaving  off  being  an 
Advocate,"  and  tum  grammarian,  who  from  the  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  of  a  thing,  which  in  themselves 
considered  evtay  neither  one  way  nor  other,  ai'^Eue  in 
dispraise  of  it,  before  you  have  proved  the  thing  iteelf  to  be 
either  good  or  bad.  See  how  open  you  lie :  if  the  action 
voH  are  discoursing  of  be  commendable  and  praiseworthy, 
they  that  did  it  deserve  the  greater  honour,  m  that  they 
were  prepossessed  with  no  passions,  but  did  what  they  did 
for  virtue's  sake.  If  there  were  great  difficulty  in  the  en- 
terprise, lliey  did  well  in  not  going  about  it  rashly,  but 
npon  advice  and  consideration.  Though  for  my  own  part, 
when  I  call  to  mind  with  how  unexpected  an  importunity 
and  fervency  of  mind,  and  with  how  unanimous  a  consent, 
the  whole  army,  and  a  great  part  of  the  people  from  almost 
evay  county  in  the  kingdom,  cried  out  with  one  voice  for 
justice  against  the  king,  as  being  the  sole  author  of  alt  their 
cdamities,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  these  things  were 
brought  about  by  a  divine  impulse.  Whatever  the  matter 
was,  wbellier  we  consider  the  magistrates,  or  the  body  of 
the  people,  no  men  ever  undertook  with  more  courage, 
and,  which  our  adversaries  themselves  confess,  in  a  more 
Bedate  temper  of  mkd,  sobrave  an  action  ;  an  action  that 
might  have  become  those  famous  heroes,  of  whom  we  read 
in  former  ages ;  an  action,  by  which  tliey  ennobled  not 
only  laws,  and  their  execution,  which  seem  for  the  future 
equally  restored  to  high  and  low  against  one  another;  but 
even  justice,  and  to  have  rendered  it,  atler  so  signal  a 
judgment,  more  illustiious  and  greater  than  in  its  own 
self  We  are  now  come  to  an  end  of  the  3rd  |>age  of  the 
first  book,  and  have  not  the  bare  narrative  he  promised  us 
yet.  He  complains  that  our  principles  are,  that  a  king, 
whose  government  is  burdensome  and  odious,  may  law- 
fully be  deposed  :  and  "  by  this  doctrine,"  says  he,  "  if 
they  had  had  a  king  a  thousand  times  better  than  they  haJ, 
they  would  not  have  spared  his  life."  Observe  the  man's 
•  Mlbtle  way  of  arguing;  ibr  I  would  willingly  be  informed 
It  consequence  thci'e  is  in  this,  unless  he  allows,  that  a 

uiiui  wag  oace  na  advocate,  that  i>,  B  couiuellol  U  luir. 
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king's  government  may  be  burdensome  and  odious,  who 
is  B  tboueatjd  times  better  than  our  king  was.  So  that 
now,  he  has  broiip^bt  things  to  this  pass,  to  make  the  king 
that  he  defends  a  thousand  times  worse  than  some  whose 
government  notwithstanding  is  burdensome  and  odious, 
that  19,  it  may  be,  the  most  monstrous  tyrant  that  ever 
reigned.  I  wish  ye  joy,  O  ye  kines,  of  so  able  a  defender ! 
Now  the  narrative  beEins.  "  They  put  him  to  several 
ports  of  torments."  Give  an  instance.  "  They  removed 
him  from  prison  to  prison ;"  and  so  they  might  lawfully 
do ;  for  having  been  u  tyrant,  lie  became  an  open  enemy, 
nnd  was  taken  in  war.  "  Otten  changing  bia  keepers." 
Lest  they  themselves  should  chnnge.  "  Sometimes  they 
gave  him  hopes  of  liberty;  nay,  imd  sometimea  even  of 
restoring  him  to  his  crown,  upuu  articles  of  agreement." 
It  seems  then  the  taking  away  h>»  life  was  not  done  upon 
BO  much  premeditation,  as  he  lalked  of  before  ;  and  that 
we  did  not  Jay  hold  on  ail  opportunities  and  means,  that 
offered  tliemeelves,  to  renounce  our  king.  Those  things 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  demanded  of  him, 
when  he  had  armosl  brought  us  under,  which  things  if 
they  were  denied  us,  we  could  enjoy  no  liberty,  nor  live  iu 
any  safety — those  very  things  we  petitioned  him  for  when 
he  was  our  prisoner,  in  a  humble,  submissive  way,  not 
once,  nor  twice,  but  thrice,  and  oftcner,  and  were  as  ot^en 
denied.  When  we  had  now  lost  all  hopes  of  the  king's  com- 
plying wiih  us,  then  was  thai  noble  order  of  parliament 
made,  that  jrom  that  time  fcrward,  there  should  no  articles 
be  sent  to  the  king  ;  so  that  we  left  off  applying  ourselves 
lo  him,  not  from  the  time  that  he  h^an  to  be  a  tyrant,  but 
from  the  time  that  we  found  him  incurable.  But  after- 
ward some  parliament-men  set  upon  a  new  project,  and 
meeting  with  a  convenient  opportunity  to  put  it  in  practice, 
pass  a  vote  to  send  further  proposals  once  more  to  the  king. 
Whose  wickedness  and  folly  nearest  resembles  that  of  the 
Roman  senate,  who  contrary  to  tlie  opinion  of  M.  Tullius. 
and  all  honest  men,  voted  to  send  ambassadors  to  M.  An- 
tony ;  and  the  event  had  been  the  same,  but  that  it  pleased 
God  Almighty,  in  his  providence,  to  order  it  otherwise,  and 
10  assert  our  liberty,  though  he  suffered  them  to  be  en- 
ilBved :  for  though  the  king  did  not  agree  to  anything  thai 
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might  coiidace  to  a  firm  peace,  and  setllemenl  of  tliingx, 
more  than  be  had  before,  they  go  anil  vole  ihemselvea 
satisfied.  Then  the  sounder  part  of  the  house  finding 
themselves  and  the  commonwealih  betrayed,  implore  the 
bid  of  that  vaUiint  and  always  faithful  army  to  the  com- 
inouveaUh.  Upon  which  occasion  I  can  observe  only  this, 
*hich  yet  I  am  louth  to  utter :  to  wit,  that  our  soldiers  un- 
derstood theiDEelves  better  tlian  <mr  senatoi's;  and  that  they 
saved  the  commonwealth  by  their  arms,  nhen  the  other  by 
their  votes  had  almost  ruined  it.  Then  he  relates  a  great 
many  lhinp:s  in  a  doleful  lamentable  strain ;  but  he  does  it 
so  senselessly,  that  he  seems  rather  to  beg  of  his  readers, 
that  they  would  be  sorrowful,  than  to  stir  up  nny  such 
passion  in  them.  It  grieves  him  "to  think  that  the  king 
should  under;ro  a  capital  punisJiment,  afler  such  a  manner 
as  no  other  kmg  ever  had  done."  Though  he  bad  ofien 
told  us  before,  that  there  never  was  a  king  that  underwent 
a  capital  punishment  at  all.  Do  yon  use  to  compare  ways 
and  manners,  ye  coxcomb,  when  you  have  no  things  nor 
actions  to  compare  with  one  another  ?  "  He  suffered 
death,"  says  he,  "  as  a  robber,  as  a  murderer,  as  a  parricide, 
ae  a  traito'r,  as  a  tyrant"  Is  this  defending  the  king  ?  Or 
in  it  not  rather  giving  a  mtire  severe  sentence  against  him, 
than  [hill  that  we  gave  ?  How  ca  me  you  so  all  on  a  sudden 
.  to  be  of  our  mind  ?  He  complains  "  that  executioners  in 
vizards  [personati  carnifices]  cut  off  the  king's  head." 
What  shall  we  do  with  this  fellow  ?  He  told  us  before  of 
"  a  murder  committed  on  one  in  the  disguise  of  a  king 
[in  personi  r^a]  -."  now  he  says,  it  was  done  in  the  dis- 
guise of  an  executioner.  It  were  to  no  purpose,  to  take 
particular  notice  of  every  silly  thing  he  says,  lie  tells 
stories  of  "  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  kicks,  that,"  he  says, 
"  were  given  liie  king  by  common  soldiers,  and  that  it 
was  four  shillings  a  piece  to  see  bis  dead  body."  These, 
and  such  like  stories,  which  partly  are  false,  and  partly  im- 
pertinent, betray  the  ignorance  and  childishness  of  our 
poor  scholar ;  but  are  far  from  making  any  reader  ever  a 
whit  the  sadder.  In  good  faith  his  son  Charles  had  done 
better  lo  have  hired  some  ball  ad-singer,  to  have  bewaileii 
hftlher'amisfurtunes,  than  this  doleful,  shall  I  call  him' 
^rather  most  ridiculous  orator,  who  is  so  dry  and  insipid. 
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that  there  h  not  (he  lea?t  spirit 
the  narrative  is  done,  and  it 
next,  he  runs  on  bo  sordidly 
angry,  then  he  wonders  ;  he  i 
nor  how;  repeati 


I  anything  he  says.  Now 
hard  to  say  what  he  does 
d  irregular.  Now  he  is 
iher  cares  what  he  talks 
igs  ten  times  over,  that 


could  not  but  look  iU,  though  he  had  said  them  but 
And  I  persuade  myself,  the  extemporary  rhymes  of  some 
antic  juck-pudding  may  deserve  printing  better ;  so  far  am 
I  from  thinking  aught  hesaya  worthy  of  a  serious  answer 
I  pass  by  his  styling  the  king  a  "  protector  of  religion," 
who  chope  to  make  war  upon  the  church,  rather  than  part 
with  those  church -tyrants,  and  enemies  of  all  leligion,  the 
bishups;  and  how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  "  maintain 
religion  in  its  purity,"  that  was  himself  a  slave  to  those 
impure  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  theirs  ?  And  for  our 
"  sectaries,  whose  sacrilegious  meetings,"  you  say,  "  have 
public  allowance;"  instance  in  any  of^  their  principles,  the 
professtou  of  which  is  not  openly  allowed  of,  and  coun- 
tenanced in  Holland.  But  in  the  mean  time,  there  is  not 
a  more  sacrilegious  wretch  in  nature  than  yourself,  that 
always  took  liberty  to  speak  ill  of  all  sorts  of  people.. 
"  They  could  not  wound  the  commonwealth  more  danger- 
ously, than  hy  taking  off  its  master."  Learn,  ye  abject, 
homeborn  slave;  unlessye  takeaway  the  master,  ye  destroy 
the  commonweaith.  That  (hat  bos  a  master,  is  one  man's 
property.  The  word  master  denotes  a  private,  not  a  pubjio 
relation.  ''  They  persecute  most  unjustly  those  ministers, 
that  abhorred  this  action  of  theirs."  Lest  you  should  not 
know  what  ministers  he  means,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few 
words  what  manner  of  men  they  were;  they  were  those 
very  men,  that  by  their  writings  and  sermons  justified 
taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  ahJ.  stiri'ed  the  people  up 
to  it :  that  daily  cursed,  as  Deborah  did  Meroz,  oil  such  as 
would  not  furnish  the  parliament  either  with  arms,  or  men, 
or  money.  That  taught  the  people  out  of  their  pulpits, 
that  they  were  not  about  to  fight  against  a  king,  but  a 
greater  tyrant  than  either  Saul  or  Ahab  ever  were ;  nay, 
more  a  Nero  than  Nero  himself.  As  soon  as  the  bishops, 
and  those  clergymen  whom  they  daily  inveighed  against, 
and  branded  with  the  odious  names  of  pluralists  and  non- 
residents, were  taken  out  of  their  way,  they  presently  jump^ 
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eonie  into  two,  some  into  three  of  their  best  benefices; 
baingnitw  warm  themselves,  they  ioon  unwortbily  neglected 
their  charge.  Their  covetousriess  brake  through  all  re- 
straints of  modesty  and  religion,  and  themselves  now  labour 
under  the  same  infamy,  thai  they  had  loaded  their  prede- 
oaSBOrs  with ;  and  because  their  covetousness  is  not  yet 
satisfied,  and  their  ambition  has  accustomed  them  to  raise 
tumults,  and  be  enemies  to  peace,  they  cannot  rest  at  quiet 
yet,  but  preach  up  sedition  against  the  magistracy,  as  it  ig 
now  established,  as  they  had  formerly  done  against  the  liing. 
They  now  tell  the  people  that  he  was  cruelly  mnnlered ; 
upon  whom  themselves  having  heaped  all  their  curves,  had 
devoted  him  to  destruction,  whom  they  bad  delivered  up 
BE  it  were  to  the  parliament,  to  be  despoiled  of  his  royalty, 
and  ptirsu<>d  with  a  holy  war.  They  now  complain,  that 
the  sectaries  are  not  extirpated  ;  which  is  a.  most  absurd 
thing  to  expect  the  magistrates  should  be  able  to  do,  who 
never  yet  were  able,  do  what  they  could,  to  extirpate  avarice 
and  ambition,  those  two  most  pernicious  heresies,  and  more 
destructive  to  the  church  than  all  the  rest,  out  of  the  very 
order  and  tribe  of  the  ministers  themselves,  for  the  sects 
which  they  inveigh  against,  I  confess  there  are  such  amongst 
us,  but  they  are  obscure,  and  make  no  noise  in  the  world ; 
the  sects  that  they  are  of,  are  public  and  notorious,  and 
much  more  dangerous  to  the.  church  of  God.  Simon 
Magus  and  Diotrephes  were  the  ringleaders  of  them.  Yet 
are  we  so  far  from  persecuting  these  men,  though  they  are 
pestilent  enough,  that  though  we  know  them  to  be  ill- 
affected  to  the  government,  and  desirous  of  and  endeavour- 
ing to  work  a  change,  we  allow  them  but  too  much 
liberty.  You,  that  are  both  a  Frenchman  and  a  vagabond, 
teem  displeased  that  "  the  English,  more  fierce  and  cruel 
than  their  own  mastiffs,"  as  your  barking  eloquence  has  it, 
"  have  no  regard  to  the  lawful  successor  and  heir  of  the 
crown :  take  no  care  of  the  king's  youngest  son,  nor  of  the 
Quc^n  of  Bohemia."  I  will  make  ye  no  answer;  you 
shall  answer  yourself.  "  When  the  frame  of  a  government 
is  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  any  other,  the  new  modellers 
have  no  regard  to  succession :"  the  application  is  easy ;  it 
is  in  your  book  De  primalu  Papte.  The  great  change 
throughout  three  kingdoms,"  you  say, "  was  brought  about 
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hy  a  sir.iUl  nnmbi^r  of  men  in  one  of  ihem."  If  this  were 
true,  tbut  small  iiumlwr  of  men  would  have  deserved  to 
have  dominion  over  the  rest ;  valiant  men  over  fainthearted 
cowards.  *'  These  are  they  that  preaumptuously  took  upon 
them  10  change,"  antiquum  re^rni  revjmen,  io  alium  qui  & 
pIuribuB  tyrannis  teneatur.  It  is  well  for  them  that  yoa 
cannot  find  fault  with  them,  without  committbcr  a  barbarous 
soieciam ;  you  shame  all  grammarians.  "  The  English 
will  never  be  able  to  wash  out  this  stain.''  Nay,  you, 
though  a  blot  and  a  stain  to  all  leained  men,  were  never 
Vet  able  to  stain  the  renown  and  everlasting  glory  of  the 
English  nation,  that  with  kq  great  a  resolution,  as  we  liarOly 
find  the  like  recorded  in  any  history,  having  struggled 
vith,  and  overcome,  not  only  their  enemies  in  the  field,  but 
the  superstitious  persuasions  of  the  common  people,  have 
purchased  to  themselves  in  general  amongst  all  posterity 
the  name  of  deliverers:  the  body  of  the  people  having  un- 
dertook and  performed  an  enterprise,  which  in  other  nations 
is  thought  to  proceed  only  from  a  magnanimity  that  is 
peculiar  to  heroes.  What  "  the  protestants  and  primitive 
Christians"  have  ilone,  or  would  do,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
T  mill  tell  ye  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  cause :  in  discoursing  it  before,  I  should 
be  guilty  of  your  fault,  who  outdo  the  most  imperti- 
nent talkers  in  nature.  You  wonder  how  we  shall  be 
uble  to  answer  the  Jesuits.  Meddle  with  your  own 
matters,  you  runagate,  and  be  ashamed  of  your  ac- 
tions,  since  the  church  is  ashamed  of  you ;  who,  though 
but  of  late  you  set  yourself  so  fiercely  and  with  so 
much  ostentation  against  the  pope's  supremacy  and  epis- 
copal government,  are  now  become  yourself  a  very  creature 
of  the  bishops.  You  confess,  that  "  some  protestants, 
whom  you  do  not  name,  have  asserted  it  lawful  to  depose 
a  tyrant :"  but  though  you  do  not  think  fit  to  name  them, 
I  will,  because  you  say  "  they  are  far  worse  than  the  very 
Jesuits  themselves ;"  they  are  no  other  than  Luther,  and 
Ziiinglius,  and  Calvin,  and  Bucer,  and  Parous,  and  many 
others.  "  But  then,"  you  say,  "  they  refer  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  learned  and  wise  men,  who  shall  be  accounted  a 
tyrant.  But  what  sort  of  mei.  were  these?  Were  they 
wise  men,  were  they  men  of  learning'     Were  they  an;- 
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B-iBC  remarkable,  either  for  virtue  or  nobility  ?  "  You  mEv 
well  allow  a  people,  tbai  ha^  ielt  the  bcavy  yoke  of  slaverv, 
ID  be  wise,  and  learned,  and  noble  enough,  to  know  wbtit 
te  fit  to  be  done  to  the  tyrant  that  hax  oppressed  them ; 
though  they  neither  consult  wiib  foreigners  nor  gram- 
marians. But  ihat  this  man  was  a  tyraiii,  not  only  the 
parliamenls  of  England  and  Scotland  have  declared  by 
their  actions  and  express  words ;  but  almost  all  the  people 
of  both  nations  assented  to  it,  til!  such  time  as  by  the  tricks 
and  artifices  of  the  bishops  they  were  divided  inlo  two 
Actions  :  and  what  if  it  has  please<l  God  lo  choo^ie  such 
men,  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  the  ^reatost  potentates 
on  earth,  as  he  chose  to  be  made  pai'takers  of  the  benefit 
of  (be  gospel  ?  Not  many  wise,  not  many  letirned,  not 
many  powerful,  not  manv  noble;  that  by  those  that  are 
not,  he  might  bring  to  nought  those  that  are ;  and  thai  no 
flesh  might  glory  in  his  sight."  And  who  are  you,  that 
babble  to  the  contrary  !  dare  you  affect  the  rcjiutation  of  a 
learned  man  '  I  confess  you  are  pretty  well  versed  in 
phrase-books,  and  lexicons,  and  glossaries ;  insomuch  thai 
you  seem  to  have  spent  your  time  in  nothing  else.  Bui 
you  do  not  make  appear,  that  you.  have  read  any  good  au- 
thors with  so  much  judgment  as  to  have  benefited  by 
them.  Other  copies,  and  various  readings,  and  words 
omitted,  and  corruptions  of  texts,  and  thelike,  these  yon 
are  full  of;  but  no  footstep  of  any  solid  learning  appears 
in  all  you  have  writ:  or  do  ye  think  yourself  a  wise  man, 
that  quarrel  and  contend  about  the  meanest  ti'ifles  that 
may  be?  That  being  altogether  ignoiant  in  astronomy 
and  physic,  yet  are  always  railing  at  the  professors  of 
both,  whom  all  men  credit  in  what  things  huiong  to  their 
own  sciences,  that  would  be  ready  to  curse  them  to  the  pit 
of  hell,  that  should  oS'er  lo  deprive  you  of  I^e  vain  glory 
of  having  corrected  or  supplied  the  least  word  or  letter  in 
any  copv  you  have  criticised  npon.  And  j-et  you  are 
mad  to  liear  yourself  called  a  grammBrian.  In  certain 
tnfling  discourses  of  youi'Siyou  call  Dr.  Hammoud  knave 
in  plain  terms,  who  was  one  of  this  king's  chaplains,  and 
one  that  he  valued  above  all  tlie  rest,  for  no  other  reason 
Mut  because  he  had  called  you  a  grammarian.  And  I  do 
«ot  question,  but  you  have  beun  as  ready  to  have  thrown 
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!lie  same  reproach  upon  tlie  king  himself,  if  you  had  lieard 
that  he  had  approved  his  chaplain's  judgment  of  you. 
Take  notice  now,  liow  much  I  (who  am  but  one  of  those 
many  English,  that  you  have  the  impudence  to  call  mad- 
men, and  unlearned,  and  ignoble,  and  wicked)  slight  and 
despise  you,  (for  that  the  English  nation  in  gcneralshould 
take  any  notice  in  public  of  such  a  worm  as  you  are, 
would  bo  an  infinite  undervaluing  of  themselves,)  who, 
thono^h  one  should  turn  you  topiiyturry,  and  inside  out, 
are  but  a  grammarian :  nay,  as  if  you  had  made  a  more 
foolish  wish  than  Midas  did,  whatever  you  meddle  with, 
except  when  you  make  solecisms,  is  grammar  still.  Who- 
soever therefore  he  be,  though  from  among  the  dregs  of 
that  common  people  that  you  are  so  keen  upon,  (for  as  for 
those  nien  of  eminency  amongst  us,  whose  great  actions 
evidenced  to  all  men  their  nobility,  and  virtue,  and  con- 
duct, I  will  not  disgrace  them  so  much,  as  to  compare  you 
to  them,  or  them  to  you,)  but  whosoever,  I  say,  among 
the  dregs  of  that  common  people,  has  but  sucked  in  this 
principle,  that  he  weis  not  born  for  his  prince,  bat  for  God 
and  his  country  ;  he  deserves  the  reputation  of  a  learned, 
hnd  an  honest,  and  a  wise  man  more,  and  is  of  greater  use 
in  the  world,  than  yourself.  For  such  a  one  is  learned 
without  letters;  you  have  letters,  but  no  learning,  that 
understand  so  many  languages,  tui-n  over  so  many  volumes, 
and  yet  are  but  asleep  when  all  is  done. 


CHAPTER.  II. 
The  argument  that  Salmasius,  toward  the  conclusion  ol 
his  fii'st  chapter,  urged  as  irrefragable,  to  wit,  that  it  was 
i-cally  so,  because  all  men  unanimously  agreed  in  it ;  that 
very  ai^ument,  than  which,  as  he  applied  it,  there  is 
nothing  more  false,  I,  that  am  now  about  to  discourse  of 
therightof  kings,  may  torn  upon  himself  with  a  great  deal 
of  ti'utii.  For,  whereas  he  defines  '*  a  king"  (if  that  may 
be  enid  to  be  defined  which  he  makes  infinite)  "  to  be  a 
person  in  whom  the  supreme  power  of  the  kingdom  reBiiles, 
who  is  answerable  to  Gad  alone,  who  may  do  wbatGoevsr 
pleases  him,  who  is  bound  by  no  law . "  I  will  undertaks 
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k  demon strale,  not  by  mine,  but  by  his  own  reasons  and 
lorities,  that  there  never  was  -a  nation  or  people  of  any 
account  (for  to  ransack  all  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the 
world  nere  to  no  purpose}  that  ever  allowed  this  to  be 
their  king'?  right,  or  put  such  exorbitani  power  into  his 
band,  as  "  that  he  should  not  be  bound  by  any  law, 
That  he  might  do  what  be  would,  that  he  f>hould  judge 
all,  but  he  judged  of  none."  Nor  can  I  persuade  my- 
self, that  there  ever  was  any  one  person  besides  Sal- 
tnasius  of  so  slavish  a  spiiit,  as  to  assert  the  outraeeous 
enormities  of  tyrants  to  be  the  rights  of  kings.  Those 
amongst  us  that  were  the  greatest  royalists,  always  ab- 
horred this  sordid  opinion:  and  Salmasius  himself,  aa 
appears  by  some  other  writings  of  his  before  he  was 
bnbed,  was  quite  of  another  mind.  Insomuch,  that 
what  lie  Lt're  gives  out,  does  not  look  like  the  dictates 
of  a  free  subject  under  a  free  government,  much  less  in 
so  famous  a  commonwealth  as  that  of  Holland,  and  the 
most  eminent  university  there;  but  seems  to  have  been 
penned  by  some  despicable  slave,*  that  lay  rotting  in  a 
priuoii,  or  a  dungeon.  If  whatever  a  king  has  a  mind  to 
do,  the  right  of  kings  will  bear  liim  out  in,  (which  was  a 
lesson  that  the  bloody  tyrant,  Antoninus  Caracalla,  though 
his  step-mother  Julia  preached  it  to  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  inure  )iim  to  the  practice  of  it,  by  making  him  commit 
incest  with  herself,  yet  could  hardly  suck  in,)  then 
there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  that  king,  that  deserved  the 
name  of  a  tyrant.  Tbey  may  satcly  violate  all  the  laws  of 
God  and  man:  their  very  being  kings  keeps  ihem  in- 
nocent What  crime  was  ever  any  of  them  guilty  of? 
They  did  but  make  use  of  tlicir  own  right  uyun  their  own 
vassals.     No  king  can  commie  such    horrible  cruelties 

•  The  spirit  of  ihii  Detence  of  the  People  of  England  ia  (hai  which 
now  itiimatca  men  of  educaiion  and  liberal  opinions  [hroujfhoui  Europe 
ll  ia  not  indeed  lo  be  denied,  that  there  aie  persons  who  siill  ar^ue  in 
bvoijt  of  Divine  Tjf^htr  and  peranade  IheniGelvea  that  certain  faniiliea  were 
aec  •part  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  ciierLiBe  the  power  of  govero- 
meni  over  their  epecita.  But  every  day  tliin  race  of  thinkers  in  becoming 
of  toB  ftequenl  occurrence ;  and  in  the  course,  perhaps,  of  a  few  ah^rrl 
e  BS  the  r        ■        " 
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acid  outrages,  as  will  not  be  within  this  right  of  kings, 
So  that  there  ia  no  pretence  left  for  any  complaints  or  ex 
poalulatious  with  any  of  them.  And  dare  you  assert,  that 
"  this  right  of  kings,"  as  you  call  it,  "  is  grounded  upon 
the  law  of  nations,  or  rather  upon  that  of  nature,"  you 
brute  beast?  for  you  deserve  not  the  name  of  a  man,  that 
are  so  cruel  and  unjust  towai'ds  all  those  of  your  own 
kind ;  that  endeavour,  as  much  us  in  you  lies,  so  to  bear 
down  and  vilify  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  that  were 
made  aflcr  the  image  of  God,  as  to  assert  and  maintain, 
those  cruel  and  unmerciful  taskmasters,  that  throagh  the 
superetjtious  whimsies,  or  sloth,  or  treachery  of  some  per- 
sons, get  into  the  chair,  are  provided  and  appointed  by 
nature  herself,  that  mild  and  gemle  mother  of  us  all,  to 
be  the  governors  of  those  nations  they  enslave.  By  which 
pestilent  doctrine  of  yours,  having  rendered  them  more 
fierce  and  untractable,  you  not  only  enable  them  to  make 
havoc  of,  and  trample  under  foot,  their  miiterable  subjects ; 
but  endeavour  to  arm  them  for  that  very  purpose  with  the 
law  of  nature,  the  right  of  kings,  and  the  veiy  constitu- 
tions of  government,  than  which  nothing  can  he  more  im- 
poiis  or  ridiculous.*  By  my  consent,  as  liionysius  formerly 
of  a  tyrant  became  a  schoolmaster,  so  you  of  a  gram* 
marian  should  become  a  tyrant ;  not  that  you  may  have 
tliaC  regal  licence  of  doing  other  people  harm,  but  a  lair 
opportunity  of  perishing  miserably  yourself;  that,  as 
Tiberius  complained,  when  he  had  connned  himself  to  the 
island  Caprete,  you  may  be  reduced  into  such  a  condition, 
as  to  be  sensible  that  you  perish  daily.  Bat  let  us  look  a 
little  more  narrowly  into  this  right  of  kings  that  you  talk 
of,  "  This  was  the  sense  of  the  eastern,  and  of  the  western 
part  of  the  world."  I  shall  not  answer  you  with  what 
Aristotle  and  Cicero  (who  are  both  as  credible  authors  as 
any  we  have)  tell  ua,  viz.  That  the  people  of  Asia,  easily 
submit  to  slavery,  but  the  Syriane  and  tlie  Jews  are  even 
born  to  it  from  the  womb.  I  confess  there  are  but  few, 
and  those  mcu  of  great  wisdom  and  courage,  that  are 
either  desirous  of  liberty,  or  capable  of  using  it.     The 

»  See  the  Firat  Book  of  Ucfce's  Treatise  on  Government,  where,  ia 
exposing  the  erriiisof  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  he  estiiblishea  the  doctriuei 
hei'e  shown  oat  rhetorically  by  MilWn. — Ed. 
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greatest  port  of  the  world  clioose  to  iive  under  masters ; 
but  yet  they  would  have  them  just  or.es.  As  for  9«ch  as 
are  unjust  and  tTrannical,  neither  was  God  ever  so  much 
an  enemy  to  mankind,  as  to  enjoin  a  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  them;  nor  was  there  ever  any  people  so  destitute 
of  all  sense,  and  sunk  into  such  a  depth  of  deMpair,  as  to 
impose  bo  cruel  a  law  upon  themselves  and  their  posterity 
First,  you  produce  "  the  words  of  king  Solomon  in  his 
Ecclesiastes."  And  we  are  as  willing  to  appeal  to  the 
Scripture  as  yon.  As  for  Solomon's  authority,  we  will 
consider  that  hereafter,  when  perhaps  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  understand  it.  First,  let  us  bear  God  himself 
speak,  Deut.  svii.  14.  "When  thou  art  come  into  the 
land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shalt  say, 
I  will  set  a  kin^  over  me,  like  as  the  nations  that  are 
round  about  nta."  Winch  passage  I  could  wish  all  men 
would  seriously  consider:  for  hence  it  appears  hy  the  testi- 
mony of  God  himself  i  first,  that  all  nations  are  at  liberty 
to  erect  what  form  of  government  they  will  amongst  them- 
selves, and  to  change  it  when  and  into  what  they  will. 
This  God  affirms  in  eipresa  terms  concerning  the  Hebrew 
nation  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  but  that  other  nations  are, 
BB  to  this  respect,  in  the  same  condition.  Another  remark 
that  this  place  yields  ns,  is,  that  a  commonwealth  is  a  moi-e 
perfect  tbrm  of  government  than  a  monarchy,  and  more 
euitalile  to  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
God  himself  belter  for  his  own  people ;  for  himself  ap- 
pointed it,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  withal  a  great 
while  after,  and  at  their  own  importunate  desire,  lo  let 
them  change  it  into  a  monarchy.  But  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  gave  them  their  choice  to  be  governed  by  a  single 
person,  or  by  more,  so  they  were  justly  governed,  in  case 
ih^  should  in  time  to  come  resolve  upon  a  king,  he  pre- 
ecribes  laws  for  this  king  of  theirs  to  observe,  whereby  he 
was  forbidden  to  multiply  to  himself  horses  and  wives,  or 
to  heap  up  riches  :  whence  he  might  easily  infer,  that  no 
power  was  put  into  his  hands  over  others,  but  according  lo 
law,  since  even  those  actions  of  his  life,  which  related  only 
[o  himself,  were  under  a  law.  He  was  commanded  there- 
fore to  transcribe  with  his  own  hand  all  the  precepts  of  the 
taw,  and  having  writ  ilem  out,  to  observe  and  keep  ihem, 
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tliat  hie  mind  might  not  lie  litled  up  above  his  brethren.  It 
is  evident  from  hence,  that  as  well  the  prince  as  the  people 
was  bound  by  the  law  of  Moaes.  To  this  purpose  Josephua 
writes,  a  proper  and  able  interpreter  of  the  laws  of  his 
own  country,  who  was  admirably  well  versed  in  the  Jewish 
policy,  and  infinitely  preferable  to  a  thouaand  obscure 
ignorant  rabbins:  he  has  it  thus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Antiquities,  'Api^aKpaTia  ftiv  oivi:parivay,  ice.  "AnAria- 
locnicy  is  the  best  torm  of  government ;  wherefore  do  not 
3'ou  endeavour  to  settle  any  other ;  it  is  enough  for  you, 
that  God  presides  over  ye,  but  if  you  will  have  a  ting, 
let  him  guide  himself  by  the  law  of  God,  mther  than  by 
his  own  wisdom  ;  and  lay  a  restraint  upon  him,  if  he  aim 
at  moi'e  power  than  the  state  of  your  affairs  will  allow 
of,"  Thu!»  he  expresses  himself  upon  this  place  in  Deuter- 
onomy. Another  Jewish  author,  Philo  Judaius,  who  was 
Joijephus's  cuntemporai'y,  a  very  studioua  man  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  upon  which  lie  wrote  a  large  commentary: 
when  in  hia  book  concerning  the  creation  of  the  king,  lie 
interprets  thia  chapter  of  Denteronoray,  be  sets  a  king 
loose  from  the  law  no  otherwise  than  as  an  enemy  may 
be  said  to  be  so :  "  They,"  says  he,  "  that  to  the  prejudice 
and  destruction  of  the  people  acquii'e  great  power  to 
thcinselves,  deserve  not  the  name  of  kings,  but  that  of 
enemies  ;  for  their  actions  are  the  same  with  those  of  an 
irreconcilable  enemy.  Nay,  they,  that  under  a  pnnence 
of  govei'nment  are  injurious,  are  worse  than  open  eneraiea. 
We  may  fence  ourselves  against  the  latter  ;  but  the  maiiue 
of  the  former  is  so  much  the  more  pestilent,  because  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  be  discovered."  But  when  it  is  disco- 
vered, why  should  they  not  he  dealt  with  as  enemies? 
The  same  author  in  his  second  book,  Allegoriar.  Legis, 
"  A  king,"  says  he, "  and  a  tyrant,  ai'e  contraries."  And 
a  little  after,  "  A  king  onght  not  only  to  command,  but 
also  to  obey."  All  this  is  very  true,  you  will  say,  a  king 
ought  to  observe  the  laws,  as  well  as  any  other  man.  But 
what  if  he  will  not,  what  law  ia  there  to  punish  him  ?  I 
answer,  the  same  law  that  there  is  to  punish  other  men ; 
for  I  find  no  exceptions.  There  is  no  express  law  to  punish 
the  priests,  or  any  other  inferior  magistraies,  who  all  of 
them,  if  this  opinion  of  the  exemption  of  kin<;s  (run.  ihe 
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penalties  of  the  law  irould  liuld,  tniglit,  by  llifi  Bame  reason, 
claim  impunity,  wliat  guilt  soever  they  contract,  becaafie 
tliere  is  no  positive  law  for  tbeir  punishment ;  and  yet  I 
suppose  none  of  them  ever  challenged  sucli  a  prerogative, 
nor  would  it  ever  be  allowed  them,  if  they  should.  Hitherto 
we  have  learned  from  t!ie  very  text  of  God'*  own  law,  that 
a  king  ought  to  obey  the  Ia\v9,  and  Dot  lift  himself  up  above 
hid  brethren.  Let  us  now  consider  whether  Solomon 
preached  up  any  other  doctrine,  chap.  viii.  ver.  2.  "  I 
coansel  thee  to  keep  the  king's  commandment,  and  that  in 
re^rd  of  the  oath  of  God.  Be  not  hasty  to  go  out  of  his 
night ;  stand  not  in  an  evil  thing ;  for  he  doth  whatsoever 
pleaseth  him.  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power; 
and  who  may  say  unto  him.  What  dost  thou  ?"  It  ig  well 
enough  known,  that  here  the  preacher  directs  not  his  pre- 
cepts to  the  Sanhedrim,  or  to  a  parliament,  but  to  private 
persons ;  and  such  he  commands  to  "  keep  the  king's  com- 
mandment, and  that  in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God."  But 
as  they  swear  allegiance  to  kings,  do  not  kings  likewise 
swear  to  obey  and  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  and  those  of 
their  own  country?  80  the  Reubenitea  and  Gaditea  pro- 
mise obedience  to  Joshua,  Josh  i.  17.  "  According  as  we 
hearkened  unto  Moses  in  all  things,  so  we  will  hearken  unto 
thee ;  only  the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he  was  with 
Moses."  Here  is  an  express  condition.  Hear  the  preacher 
else,  chap.  is.  ver.  17.  "  The  words  of  wise  men  are  heard 
in  quiet,  more  than  the  cry  of  him  that  ruleth  among  fools." 
The  next  caution  that  Solomon  gives  ns,  is,  "  Be  not  hasty 
to  go  out  of  his  si^bt:  stand  not  in  an  evil  thing;  for  he 
doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him."  That  is,  be  docs  what  he 
will  to  malefactors,  whom  the  law  authorizes  him  to  punish, 
and  against  whom  he  may  proceed  with  mercy  or  severity, 
as  he  sees  occasion.  Here  is  nothing  like  tyranny ;  nothing 
that  a  good  man  needs  be  afraid  of.  "  Where  the  word 
of  a  king  is.  there  is  power;  and  who  may  aay  to  him. 
What  dost  thou  ?"  And  yet  we  read  of  one,  that  not  only 
said  to  a  kmg,  "  What  dost  thou  1 "  but  told  him,  "  Thou 
oast  done  foolishly."  But  Samue],  you  may  say,  was  an 
exiraordinary  peraon.  I  answer  you  with  your  own  words, 
which  follow  in  the  forty-ninth  page  of  your  book, "  What 
was  iVierc  eitraordinarv,"  say  voa,  "  in  Saol  or  David  ?" 
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And  so  say  I,  what  was  there  in  Samuel  extraordinary  ? 
He  was  a  prophet,  you  will  say;  so  are  they  that  now 
follow  Ills  example;  for  they  act  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  either  his  revealed  or  his  sacred  will,  which  yourself 
grant  in  your  50th  page.  The  preacher  therefore  in  thii 
place  prudently  advises  private  persona  not  to  contend  with 
princes ;  for  it  is  even  dangerous  to  contend  with  any  man, 
that  ia  either  rich  or  powerful.  But  what  then?  luust 
therefore  ihe  nobility  of  a  nation,  and  all  the  inferior  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  not  dare  to 
mutter  when  a  king  raves  and  acts  like  a  madman  ?  Mu»t 
they  not  oppose  a  foolish,  wicked,  and  outrageous  tyrant, 
that  perhaps  seeks  the  destruction  of  all  good  men  ?  Must 
they  not  endeavour  to  prevent  bis  turning  all  divine  and 
human  things  Upside  down?  Must  tbey  suffer  him  to 
massacre  his  people,  burn  their  cities,  and  commit  such 
outrages  upon  them  daily ;  and  finally,  to  have  perfect 
liberty  to  do  what  he  lists  without  control? 

"  O  de  Cuppadocii  equa  caustris  1 " 

"  Thou  slavish  kaight  of  Csppadocia  ! " 

whom  all  fi-ee  people,  ifyou  can  have  the  confidfinCft  here- 
after to  set  your  foot  within  a  free  country,  ought  to  cast 
out  from  amongst  theia,  and  send  to  some  remote  parts  oi 
the  world,  as  a  prodi^'  "f  dire  portent;  or  to  condemn  to 
Borae  perpetual  drudgery,  as  one  devoted  to  slavery, 
solemnly  obliging  themselves,  if  ihey  ever  let  you  go,  to 
undergo  a  worse  slavery  under  some  cruel,  silly  tyrant :  no 
man  living  can  either  devise  himself,  or  horrow  from  any 
other,  expressions  so  full  of  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  may 
not  justly  be  applied  to  you.  But  go  on.  "  When  the 
Israelites  asked  a  kin^  of  God,  ibey  said,  they  would  set 
up  a  king  that  should  have  the  same  rule  and  dominion 
over  them,  that  the  kings  of  their  neighbour  countries  ex- 
?rcised  over  their  subjects.  But  the  kinp  of  the  East  we 
Know  bad  an  unlimited  power,"  as  Virgil  testifie 


I.ydia,  m 


Virgil  I 
:t  itledoa  Hydupo 


First,  wliat  is  that  ti 


It  of  kin^  the  Israelites 
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red?     Especially  since  God  was  angiy  with  tliem,  not        ^^^H 
onlv  for  desinng  EUch  a  king  aa  other  nations  had,  and  no*.  ^ 

Buch  a  king  as  his  onn  law  descrihf^s,  but  harelf  for  de- 
Giring  a  king  al  all  ?  Nor  is  it  credible,  that  they  should 
desire  an  unjust  kin?,  and  one  that  should  be  out  uf  the 
reach  of  all  laws,  who  could  not  bear  the  government  of 
Samuel's  sons,  though  under  the  power  of  laws;  but  from 
iheir  covetonsness  sought  refuge  in  a,  king.  And  lastly, 
the  Terse  that  you  quote  out  of  Virgil  does  not  prove  that 
the  kings  of  the  East  had  an  absolute  unhmiied  power  ;  for 
those  bees,  that  he  there  speaks  of,  and  who  reverence  their 
kings,  lie  says,  more  (ban  the  Egyptians  or  Medes  do 
theirs,  by  the  authority  of  the  same  poet : 

*'  Magaia  ogiCant  Bub  leglbus  STUTn/* 

"  Live  under  csrtain  fiiodsmental  Uws." 

They  do  not  live  under  a  king  then,  that  is  tied  to  no  law- 
I  But  now  I  will  let  you  see  how  little  reason  you  have  to 
ihink  1  bear  you  an  ill-will.  Most  people  think  you  a 
'  knave ;  but  I  will  make  it  appear,  that  you  have  only  put 
on  a  knave's  vizor  for  the  present.  In  your  introduction 
to  your  discourse  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  you  say,  that 
some  divines  in  the  council  of  Trent  made  use  of  the  go- 
vernmenl,  that  is  said  to  be  amongst  bees,  to  ]irove  the 
pope's  supremacy.  This  faney  you  borrow  from  them, 
and  urge  it  here  with  the  same  malice  that  they  did  there. 
Now  that  very  same  answer  that  you  gave  ihera,  whilst 
you  were  an  honest  man,  now  that  you  are  become  a  knave, 
you  shall  give  yourself,  and  pull  off  with  your  own  hand 
that  vizor  you  have  now  put  on  :  "  The  bees,"  say  you, 
"  ar«  a  state,  and  so  natural  philosophers  call  them  ;  they 
have  a  king,  hut  a  harmless  one ;  he  is  a  leader,  or  captain, 
rather  than  a  king ;  he  never  beats,  nor  pulls,  nor  kills  bis 
fahject  bees."  No  wonder  they  are  so  observant  of  him 
then :  hut  in  good  faith,  you  had  bat  ill  luck  to  meddle 
with  these  bees;  for  though  they  are  bees  of  Trent,  they 
■hew  you  to  be  a  drone.  Aristotle,  a  most  exact  writer  of 
politics,  affirms  that  the  Asiatic  monarchy,  which  yet  him- 
self calls  barbarous,  was  according  to  law.  Politic.  3.  And 
whereas  he  reckons  up  five  several  sorts  of  monarchies, 
four  of  those  five  he  makes  governments  according  to  laws, 
and  with  th^  consent  of  the  people^  and  yet  he  cidls  thera 
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tyrannical  forms  of  g-ovemmcnt,  because  liiey  lodge  st 
miicli  power  in  one  man's  hand.  But  the  kingdom  of  tbi' 
Lacedemonians,  he  says,  is  most  properly  a  kingdom, 
because  there  all  power  b  not  in  the  king.  The  fiftli  sort 
of  monaruhy,  which  he  calls  wafipairiXEia,  that  is,  where 
the  king  is  all  in  all;  and  to  which  he  refers  that  that  you 
call  the  right  of  kings,  which  is  s  liberty  to  do  what  they 
list;  heneitlier  tells  us  when  nor  where  any  such  form  of 
government  ever  obtained.  Nor  seems  he  to  bavemim- 
tioned  it  for  any  other  parpose,  than  to  shew  how  unjust, 
absurd,  and  tyrannical  a  government  it  is.  You  say,  that 
when  Samuel  would  deter  the  people  from  choosing  a  king, 
he  propounded  to  them  this  right  of  kings.  But  whence 
had  Samuel  it?  Had  he  it  fram  the  written  law  of  God? 
That  cannot  be.  We  have  observed  already,  that  the 
Scriptures  afford  us  quite  another  scheme  of  sovereignty. 
Had  Samuel  it  then  immediately  from  God  bime^if  by  re- 
velation ?  That  is  not  likely  nehher ;  for  God  dislikes  it, 
discommends  it,  iinds  fault  with  it:  so  that  Samuel  does 
not  expound  to  the  people  any  right  of  kings. appointed  by 
God;  hut  a  corrupt  and  depraved  manacr  of  governing, 
taken  up  by  the  pride  and  ambition  of  princes.  He  lelTs 
not  the  people  what  their  kings  ought  tg  do,  hut  what  they 
would  do.  He  told  them  the  maaner  of  their  kincr,  as 
before  he  told  us  the  manner  of  the  priests,  the  sons  uf  Eli ; 
for  he  uses  the  same  word  in  both  places  (which  yoii  in 
the  thirty-third  page  of  your  book,  by  a  Hebrew  solecism 
too,  call  ni)ii>s).  That  manner  of  theirs  was  wicked,  and 
odious,  and  tyrannical ;  it  was  no  right,  but  great  wron^. 
The  fatheis  have  commented  upon  this  place  loo :  I  will 
instance  in  one,  that  may  stand  for  a  great  many ;  and 
that  is  Sulpitius  Severus,  a  contemporary  and  intimate 
fi'iend  of  St.  Jerome,  and,  in  St.  Augustin's  opinion,  a 
man  of  ^reat  wisdom  and  leai'niJig.  He  tells  us  in  his 
Gacred  history  that  Samuel  in  that  place  acquaints  the 
people  with  the  imperious  rule  of  kings,  and  how  they 
used  to  ioi'd  it  over  their  subjects.  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
the  right  of  kings  to  domineer  and  be  imperious.  But 
according  to  Sallust,  tliat  lawful  power  and  authority  that 
kings  wei'e  entrusted  with,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
liberty,  and  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  quickly  dege- 
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^^TMI^HnW  oriile  and  tyranny  :  Btid  lliis  h  'he  setiiie  of  all 
jrtiiaaox  u^viuiis,  and  of  all  lawyei-s,  upon  ihat  place  uf 
baiuuti.  Ami  you  might  have  learned  from  Sichardus, 
that  most  of  the  rabbiuE  too  were  of  the  eame  mind  ;  at 
least,  not  any  one  of  them  ever  averted,  that  the  ahsoluic 
inherent  right  of  kings  is  there  dis-coursed  of.  Yourself  in 
/our  fifth  chaptej',  page  106,  complain,  thai  "  not  only 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  but  all  vtlier  exnogiiore  mistake 
themselves  upon  thin  text :''  and  you,  I  will  warrant  ye,  are 
the  only  man  that  have  had  the  good  luck  to  hit  the  mark. 
Now,  what  a  piece  of  ibliy  and  impudence  is  this  in  you 
to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  all  urtliodox  expositors,  that 
those  very  actions,  which  God  so  much  condemns,  are  ihu 
right  of  kings,  and  to  pretend  law  for  them  !  Though 
yourself  con tesB,  that  that  right  is  very  often  enercised  in 
committing  outraj^es,  being  injurious,  contumelious,  and 
the  like.  Was  any  man  ever  to  lhat  degree  sui  juris,  so 
much  his  own  master,  as  that  he  might  lawfully  prey  upon 
joaokind,  bear  down  all  that  stood  in  his  way,  and  turn  all 
things  upside  down  ?  Did  the  Romans  ever  maintain,  as 
you  say  they  did,  that  any  man  ntight  do  these  things  i 


:,  bv  virtue  of  some  inherent  right  in  himself?    Sallust 


indeed  makes  C.  Memmius,  a  tril>uDe  of  the  people, 
iDvective  speech  of  his  against  the  pride  of  the  nobility, 
and  their  escaping  unpunished,  howsoever  they  misbehaved 
themselves,  to  use  these  words,  viz.  "  To  do  whatever  one 
has  a  mind  to,  without  fear  of  punishment,  is  to  he  a  king.'' 
This  saying  you  caught  hold  of,  thinking  it  would  make 
for  your  pui'}iose ;  but  consider  it  a  little  better,  and  you 
will  find  yourself  deceived.  Does  he  in  lhat  place  assert 
the  right  of  kings  ?  or  does  iie  not  blame  the  common 
people,  and  chide  them  fur  their  sloth,  in  suffering  their 
nobility  to  lord  it  over  them,  as  if  they  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  law,  and  in  submitting  again  to  that  kingly 
granny,  which,  together  with  their  kings  themselves,  their 
ancestors  iiad  lawfully  and  justly  rejected  and  banishea 
from  amongst  fliem?  If  you  had  consulted  Tully,  you 
would  have  understood  both  Salluet  and  Samuel  better. 
In  his  oration  pro  C  Rabirio,  "  There  is  none  of  us  igno- 
rant," says  he,  "  of  the  manner  of  kings.  These  are  their 
lordly  dictates :  miiiu  what  I  say,  and  do  accordingly." 
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?llanv  pas 
and  calk 

ihem,   imt 


ages  lo  this  purpose  he  quotes  out  of  poetB, 
hem  not  the  righi,  bm  the  custom  or  manner 
ind  he  says,  we  ought  to  read  and  consider 
only  for  curiosity  sake,  but  that  we  may 
jeware  of  ihem,  and  avoid  tiiein.  You  per 
!  how  miserably  you  are  come  off  with  8al!usr, 
who  though  he  be  as  miicb  an  enemy  to  tyranny  ae  any 
other  author  whatsoever,  you  thought  would  have  patron- 
ized this  tyrannical  right  that  you  are  establishing.  Take 
niy  word  for  it,  the  right  of  kings  seems  to  be  tottering, 
and  even  to  further  ile  own  ruin,  by  relying  upon  such 
weak  props  for  its  support ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain itself  by  such  examples  and  authorities,  as  wonld 
hasten  its  downfal,  if  il  were  further  off  than  it  is.  "The 
extremity  of  right  or  law,"  you  say,  "  is  the  heicht  of  in- 
jury, " Summum  jus  summa  injuria;"  thissaying la  verified 
moat  properly  in  kings,  who  when  they  go  to  the  utmost 
of  their  right,  tall  into  those  courses,  in  which  Samuel 
makes  the  rights  of  kings  to  consist."  And  it  is  a  miser- 
able right,  which,  when  you  have  said  all  you  cun  for,  you 
can  no  otherwise  defend,  than  by  confessing,  that  it  is'the 
greatest  injury  that  may  be.  The  eittremily  of  right  or 
law  is  aaid  to  be,  when  a  man  ties  himself  up  to  niceties, 
dwells  upon  letters  and  syllables,  and  in  the  mean  time 
neglects  the  intent  and  equity  of  the  law ;  or  when  a  writ- 
ten law  ia  cunningly  and  maliciously  interpreted;  this 
Cicero  makes  to  have  been  the  riscof  that  common  saving. 
But  liince  it  is  certain  that  all  right  flows  from  the  foun- 
tain of  justice,  so  that  nothing  can  possibly  he  any  man's 
right  that  is  not  just,  it  is  a  most  wicked  thing  in  you  to 
affirm,  tliat  for  a  king  to  be  unjust,  rapacious,  tyrannical 
and  as  ill  as  the  worst  of  them  ever  was,  ia  according  Vs 
the  right  of  kings ;  and  to  tell  ua  that  a  holy  prophet  would 
have  persuaded  the  people  to  xuch  a  senseless  thing.  For 
whether  written  or  unwritten,  whether  extreme  or  remiss, 
what  right  can  any  man  have  to  be  injurious  ?  Which, 
leat  you  should  confess  to  be  true  of  oiher  men,  but  not 
of  kings,  i  have  one  man's  authority  to  object  to  you,  who. 
I  thinK.  was  a  king  likewise,  and  professes  that  that  right 
of  kings,  that  you  spenk  of,  is  odiotia  both  to  God  and 
himBelf:  it  is  in  the  94th  Psalmj  "  Shall  the  throne  oi 
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Iqnity  have  fcilowahip  with  thee,  that  frameth  mischief 
~&y  a.  law  ?  "  Be  not  therefore  eo  injurious  to  God,  as 
escribe  this  doctrine  to  him,  viz.  thai  all  mutnier  of  wicked 
&nd  flagitious  actions  are  but  the  right  of  kings ;  since 
himself  telU  us,  that  he  abhors  all  fellowBhip  with  wicked 
princea  for  this  very  reason,  because,  under  pretence  of 
80ve.eignly,  they  create  misery  and  vexation  to  their  sub- 
jects. Neither  bring  up  a  false  accusation  against  a  pro> 
Iet  of  God;  for  by  making  him  to  teach  lis  in  this  place 
Hit  the  right  of  kings  is,  you  do  Dot  produce  the  right 
muel,  but  such  anotiier  empty  shadow  as  was  raised  by 
)  witch  of  Endor.  Though  for  my  own  part,  I  verily 
lieve  that  that  infernal  Samuel  would  not  have  been 
p«at  a  Jiar,  but  that  he  would  have  confessed,  thai 
lat  you  call  the  right  of  kings,  is  tyranny.  We  read 
teed  of  impieties  countenanced  by  law,  "  Jus  datum 
■oeleri :"  you  yourself  confess,  that  they  are  bad  kings  that 
have  made  use  of  this  boundless  licence  of  theirs  to  do 
everything.     Now,  this  right  that  you  have  introduced  fur 

I &e  destruction  of  mankind,  not  proceeding  from  God, 

1 1  have  proved  it  does  not,  must  needs  come  fi'om  ihe 

il ;  and  that  it  does  really  so,  will  appear  more  clearly 

jafter.     "  By  virtueof  this  liberty,"Bay  you,  "princes 

r  if  they  will."  And  for  this,  you  pretend  to  have  Ciuero's 

tltority.  I  am  always  willing  tu  mention  your  authorities, 

fit  geaerally  happens,  that  the  very  authors  you  quote 

(u  out  of,  give  you  an  answer  themselves.    Hear  else 

U  Cicero  says  in  hia  4th  Philippic,  "  What  cause  of  war 

re  just  and  warrantable  than  to  ovoid  slavery  ? 

Ir  though  a  people  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  live 

*  r  a  gentle  master,  yet  those  are  in  a  miserable  cou- 

i,  whose  prince  may  tyrannize  over  them  if  he  will." 

, ,  that  is,  can ;  has  power  enough  so  to  do.     If  he 

int  it  of  his  right,  he  would  contradict  himself,  and 

X  that  an    unjust  cause  of  war,  which   himself  had 

med  with  the  same  breath  to  be  a  most  just  one.     Il 

lot  therefore  theright  of  all  kings  that  you  describe,  but 

■  injnriousnesB,  and  force,  and  violence  of  some.     Then 

%  tell  US  what  private  men  may  do.     "  A  private  man," 

fryou,  "  may  lie,  may  be  ungrateful ;"  and  so  may  king§, 

*  ffhat  then  P     May  they  theretbre  plunder,  murder 
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ravish,  without  eontrul  ?  Il  is  eniially  prejudicial  and  <le- 
istruntive  to  tlie  cum  m  on  wealth,  whether  it  be  their  cwn 
prince,  oi  a,  robber,  or  a  tui'eigti  enemy,  that  spoils,  mas- 
^acJ'es,  and  enslaves  them.  And  questionless,  being  both 
alike  enemies  of  human  society,  the  one,  as  well  as  the 
otlier,  may  lawfully  be  opposed  and  punished ;  and  their 
own  prince  the  rather,  because  he,  though  raised  to  that 
dignity  by  the  honours  that  his  people  have  conferred  upon 
liim,  and  being  bound  by  his  oath  to  deieud  the  public 
safely,  betrays  it  notwithstanding  all.  At  last  you  grant 
that  "  Moses  prescribes  laws,  according  to  which  the  king 
that  the  people  of  Israel  should  choose  ought  to  govern, 
though  different  from  this  right  that  Samuel  proposes ;" 
whieu  words  contain  a  double  contradiction  to  what  you 
have  said  before.  For  wltemas  you  had  affirmed,  that  a 
king  was  bound  by  no  law,  here  you  confess  he  is.  And 
you  set  up  two  contrary  rights,  one  described  by  MoaeSj 
and  another  by  Samuel,  which  is  absurd.  "  But,"  say* 
the  prophet,  "youshall  be  servants  to  your  king."  Though 
I  should  grant  that  the  Israelites  were  really  so,  it  would 
not  presently  Ibllow,  that  it  was  the  right  of  their  kings  to 
have  them  so ;  but  that  by  the  usurpation  and  injustice  of 
most  of  them,  they  were  reduced  to  that  condition.  For 
the  prophet  had  foretold  them,  that  that  importunate  peti- 
tion  of  theirs  would  bring  a  punishment  from  God  upon 
them ;  not  because  it  would  be  their  king's  right  so  to 
harass  them,  but  because  they  themselves  had  deserved  it 
should  be  so.  If  kings  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law, 
BO  as  that  they  may  do  what  they  list,  they  are  more  ab- 
solute than  any  masterR,  and  tlieir  subjects  in  a  more 
despicable  condition  than  the  worst  of  slaves.  Tlie  law  of 
God  provided  some  redress  for  them,  though  of  another 
nation,  if  tlieir  masters  were  cruel  and  unreasonable  to- 
wards them.  And  can  we  imagine,  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  of  a  free  nation,  though  oppressed  and  tyran- 
nized over,  and  preyed  ujKin,  should  be  lef^  remediless? 
That  they  had  no  law  to  protect  them,  no  sanctuary  to  be- 
take themselves  to^  Can  vre  think,  thatihey  were  delivered 
&am  the  bondage  they  were  under  to  the  Egyptian  kings, 
to  be  reduced  into  a  worse  to  one  of  tiieir  own  brethren  ? 
All  which  being  neither  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  nor 
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mon  sense,  nothing  can  be  more  eviden:  .han  that  thfl 
!t  declares  to  the  people  ihe  majiner,  and  '  ot  ihe  ri; 
ot' kings;  nnr  the  manner  of  all  kings,  but  of  iiiosf.  Then 
VOL]  come  to  the  rabbins,  and  quote  two  of  [liijin,  but  you 
bave  as  bad  Inclc  with  them  here,  as  you  had  before.  For  __ 
it  is  plain,  tliat  that  other  chapiter  that  rabbi  Joses  speaics 
of,  and  which  contains,  he  says,  the  right  of  kings,  is  that 
ill  Deuteronomy,  and  not  in  Samuel.  For  rabbi  Judas 
eays  very  truly,  and  against  you,  that  that  discourse  of 
Samuel's  was  intended  only  to  frighten  the  people.  It  is 
a  most  pernicious  doctrine,  to  maintain  that  to  be  any  one's 
right,  which  in  itself  ia  Hat  injustice,  unless  you  have  a 
mind  to  speak  by  contraries.  And  that  Samuel  intended 
to  aifrighten  ihero,  appears  by  the  18th  verse,  "  And  ye 
shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because  of  your  king,  which  yi 
shall  have  chosen  you,  and  I  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day, 
saith  the  Lord."  Tiiat  was  to  be  ilieir  punishment  for 
their  obstinacy  in  persisting  to  desire  a  king,  against  the 
mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  yet  t]iey  are  not  forbidden  here 
either  to  pray  against  hira,  or  to  endeavour  to  rid  them^ 
selves  of  hira.  For  if  they  might  lawfully  pray  to  God 
against  him,  without  doubt  they  might  use  all  lawful  nieand 
for  thfir  own  deliverance.  For  what  man  living,  when  he 
finds  nimaelf  in  any  calamity,  betakes  himself  to  God,  so 
Ks  to  neglect  his  own  duty,  iti  order  to  a  I'edress,  and  relies 
jpon  his  \axy  prayers  only  ?  B  ut  be  it  how  it  will,  what 
is  all  this  to  the  right  of  kings,  or  of  the  English  people? 
who  neither  asked  a  king  against  tae  will  of  God,  nor  had 
one  apjminted  us  by  God,  but  by  the  right  that  all  nations 
have  to  appoint  their  own  governors,  appointed  a  king  over 
as  by  laws  of  our  own,  neither  in  obedience  to,  nor  against, 
any  command  of  God  ?  And  this  being  the  case,  for 
aught  Tsee,  we  have  done  well  in  deposing  our  king,  andarn 
to  be  commended  for  it,  since  the  Israelites  sinned  in  asking 
one.  And  ibis  the  event  has  made  appear ;  for  we,  when 
we  had  a  king,  prayed  to  God  against  him,  and  he  heard 
us,  and  delivered  us ;  but  the  Jews  (who  not  being  under 
a  kingly  government,  desired  a  king)  he  suiTered  to  live  in 
slavery  under  one,  till,  at  last,  after  their  retuvu  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  they  betock  tiiemselves  to  their 
former  government  sgam.     Then  you  come  to  give  us  i 
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lUtiplay  of  your  Talmuflical  learning;;  bul  vou  have  ii=  ill 
success  witli  that  as  you  have  had  with  al!  the  rest.  For, 
whilrt  you  are  endeavouring  to  prove  that  kings  are  not 
liable  to  any  temporal  judicature,  you  quote  an  authority 
,  out  of  the  treatisi!  of  the  Sanhedrim,  "  that  the  king  neither 
is  judged  of  others,  nor  does  himself  judpe  any."  Which 
is  against  the  people's  own  petition  in  Samuel;  for  they 
desired  a  king  that  might  judge  them.  You  labour  in  vaiu 
to  salve  this,  by  telling  us,  that  it  is  to  he  understood  of 
iJiose  kings  that  reigned  after  the  Babvlonish  captivity 
For  then,  what  say  ye  to  Maimonidesf  He  makes  this 
difference  betwixt  the  kings  of  Israel  and  those  of  Juda; 
that  the  kings  of  the  posterity  of  David  jud^e,  and  are 
judged  ;  but  the  kings  of  Israel  do  neither.  You  contra- 
dict and  quarrel  with  yourself  or  your  rabbins,  and  still  do 
mv  work  tor  me,  "  This,"  say  you, "  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  in  their  first  institution  ;"  for  in  the 
17th  verse  it  is  said,  "  You  shall  be  his  servants;"  that 
is,  he  shall  use  you  to  it,  not  that  he  shall  have  any  right 
to  make  you  bo.  Or  if  you  understand  it  of  their  king's 
right  it  is  but  a  judgment  of  God  upon  them  for  asking 
a  ting:  the  effects  of  which  they  were  sensible  of  under 
most  of  their  kings,  though  not  perhaps  under  all.  Bul 
you  need  no  antogonintB,  you  are  such  a  perpetual  ad- 
versary to  yourself.  For  you  tell  us  now  a  story,  as  if 
you  were  amiing  on  my  side,  how  that  first  Aristobulus, 
and  aAer  him  Janneeus,  sumamed  Alexander,  did  not  re- 
ceive that  kingly  right  that  they  pretended  to,  from  the 
Sanhedrim,  that  great  treasury  and  oracle  of  the  laws  of 
that  nation,  but  usurped  it  by  degrees  against  the  will  of 
the  senate.  For  whose  sake,  you  say,  that  childish  fable  of 
the  principfll  men  of  that  assembly  being  struck  dead  by 
the  angel  Gabriel  was  first  invented.  And  thus  you  con- 
fess, that  this  magnificent  prerogative,  upon  which  you 
teem  mainly  to  rely,  viz,  "  that  kings  are  not  to  be  judged 
by  any  upon  earth,  was  grounded  upon  this  worse  than  an 
old  wife's  tale,  that  is,  upon  a  I'abhinicnl  fable."  But  that  the 
Hebrew  kings  were  liable  to  be  called  in  question  for  their 
tcliuns,  and  to  be  punished  with  stripes,  if  ihey  were  found 
faulty,  SicharduB  shews  at  large  out  of  the  writings  of  the 
rabbinSftowhich  author  you  are  indebted  forallthatyouem- 
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ploy  of  thai  Biirt  of  learning,  and  yet  you  ba.vf  the  impudence 
to  be  thnatting  ivith  him.  Nay,  we  read  in  Scripture, 
that  Saul  tliought  himself  bound  by  a  decree  of  bis  own 
making;  and  in  obedience  tbereuiitu,  that  be  cast  lots  with 
his  eon  Jonathan  whicli  of  them  tivo  should  die.  Uzzias 
likenise,  when  he  was  ibritsl  out  of  the  temple  by  tb« 
priests  ns  a  leper,  submitted  as  every  private  person  in 
such  a  case  ought  to  do,  and  ceased  to  be  a  king.  Suppose 
he  should  Lave  refused  to  go  oat  of  the  temple,  and  lay 
down  the  govemmeni,  and  live  alone,  and  bad  resolved  to 
assert  that  kingly  right  of  not  being  subject  to  any  law, 
do  you  think  the  priesls,  and  the  people  of  the  Jews, 
would  have  sutfered  the  temple  to  be  defiled,  the  laws 
violnted,  and  live  tbemaelves  in  danger  of  the  infection? 
It  Beems  there  are  laws  against  a  leprous  king,  but 
none  against  a  tyrant.  Can  any  man  possibly  be  so  mad 
and  luuUsh  as  to  fiincy  that  the  laws  should  so  far  pro- 
vide  for  the  people's  health,  as  though  some  noisome  dis- 
temper should  eehe  upon  the  king  himself,  yet  to  pre- 
vent the  infection's  reselling  them,  and  make  no  provision 
for  the  security  of  Ibeir  lives  and  estates,  and  the  very 
being  of  the  whole  state,  against  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel, 
uiijust  prince,  which  is  incomparably  the  greater  mischief 
of  the  two  ?  "  But,"  say  you,  "  there  can  be  no  [jrecedenl 
shewn  of  any  one  king  that  has  been  arrainged  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  condemned  to  die."  Sichardua  answers 
that  well  enough.  "It  is  all  one,"  says  he,"  as  if  one  should 
argue  on  this  manner  :  '  The  emperor  of  Germany  never 
^as  summoned  to  appear  before  one  of  the  prince  electors  ; 
ihereforc,  if  the  prince  elector  Palatine  snould  impeach 
the  emperor,  be  were  not  bound  to  plead  to  it ;'  though 
it  appears  by  the  golden  bull,  that  Charles  the  Fourth 
subjected  himself  and  his  successors  to  that  cognizance 
and  jurisdiction."  But  no  wonder  if  kmgs  were  indulges 
in  their  ambition,  and  their  exorbitances  passed  by,  when 
the  times  were  so  corrupt  and  depraved,  that  even  private 
men,  if  they  had  cither  money  or  interest,  might  escape 
the  law,  though  guilty  of  crimes  of  never  so  high  a  nature. 
That  iiyvjrtiiSvvov,  that  you  speak  of,  that  is  to  be  wholly 
o  none  upon 


I,  which  y 


1  say  is  pecul'ar  to  the  majesty  of  si 
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rtvign  pnnces,  Aristotle  in  the  4tfa  book  of  bk  PoL  Ck, 
10,  calls  a  meet  tyrannical  form  of  govemm^it,  and  noi 
in  the  least  to  be  endured  by  a  free  people.  And  that 
kings  are  not  liable  to  be  questioned  for  thdr  actaons,  joa 
prove  by  the  testimony  of  a  very  worthy  author,  that  bar- 
Karous  tyrant  Mark  Antony  ;  one  of  those  that  subTerled 
the  commonwealth  of  Rome :  and  yet  he  himself^  when 
he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  sum- 
moned Herod  before  him,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  murder, 
and  would  have  punished  him,  but  that  Herod  bribed 
him.  So  that  Antony's  asserting  this  prerogative  royal, 
and  your  defence  of  king  Charles,  come  both  out  of  one 
and  the  same  spring.  "  And  it  is  very  reasonable,"  say 
you,  ^*  that  it  should  be  so;  for  kings  derive  their  authori^ 
from  God  alone.*'  What  kings  are  those,  I  pray,  that  do 
fo  ?  For  I  deny,  that  there  ever  were  any  such  kings  in  the 
world,  that  derived  their  authority  from  God  alone.  Sanl, 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  had  never  reigned,  but  th*^  the 
people  desired  a  king,  even  against  the  will  of  God ,  ham 
though  he  was  proclaimed  king  once  at  Mizpah,  yet  after 
that  he  lived  a  private  life,  and  looked  to  his  father's 
cattle,  till  he  was  created  so  the  second  time  by  the  people 
at  Gilgal.  And  what  think  ye  of  David?  Th>ugh  he 
had  been  anointed  once  by  God,  was  he  not  «inointed  a 
second  time  in  Hebron  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  after 
that  by  all  the  people  of  Israel,  and  that  after  a  mutual 
covenant  betwixt  him  and  them  ?  2  S.im.  v.  1  Chron.  xi. 
Now,  a  covenant  lays  an  obligation  upon  kings,  and  re- 
strains them  within  bounds.  Solomon,  you  say,  "suc- 
ijeeded  him  in  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  and  was  acceptable 
U)  all  men ;"  1  Chron.  xxix.  So  that  it  is  something  tc 
be  well-pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Jehoiadah 
tlie  priest  made  Joash  king,  but  first  he  made  him  and 
the  people  enter  into  a  covenant  to  one  another,  2  Kings  xi. 
I  confess  that  these  kings,  and  all  that  reigned  of  David's 
posterity,  were  appointed  to  the  kingdom  both  by  God 
and  the  people  ;  but  of  all  other  kings,  of  what  country 
soever,  I  affirm,  that  they  are  made  so  by  the  people  only; 
nor  can  you  make  it  appear,  that  they  are  appointed  by 
God,  any  otherwise  than  as  all  other  things,  great  and 
imall,  are  said  t<  he  appoin*ed  bv  him    because  nothing 
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zomcs  to  piLS«  (vithout  Iiis  proviiicuce.  So  that  I  riIdw 
the  lliL-un(?  ol' David  was  in  a  peculiar  matiner  called  "the 
throne  of  the  Lord;"  whereue  the  thrones  of  other  princes 
are  no  otherwise  God's,  than  all  other  thinjTB  in  the  world 
are  liis  ;  which,  if  you  would,  you  might  have  learnt  out 
of  the  same  chapter,  ver.  11. 12.  "Thine,  O  Lord,  is 
the  greatness,  &.c.  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the 
earth  ia  thine.  Both  riches  ami  honour  come  of  thee, 
and  thou  reignest  over  all."  And  this  is  so  often  I'epeated, 
not  to  puff  up  kings,  but  to  put  them  in  mind,  though 
they  think  themselves  gods,  that  yet  there  is  a  God 
above  them,  to  whom  they  owe  whatever  they  are  and 
have.  And  thus  we  easily  understand  what  the  poets, 
and  the  Essenes  among  the  Jews,  mean,  when  they  tell 
11B,  that  it  is  by  God  that  kings  reign,  and  that  they  are 
of  Jupiter;  for  so  all  of  us  are  of  God,  we  are  all  his 
offipnng.  So  that  this  universal  right  of  Almighty  God's, 
and  the  interests  that  he  has  in  princes,  and  their  thrones, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  does  not  at  all  derogate  from 
the  people's  right;  but  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  all 
other  kings,  not  particularly  and  by  name  appointed  by 
God,  owe  their  sovereignty  to  the  people  only,  and  eon- 
Bcqaently  are  aecountolile  to  thein  for  the  management  of 
The  truth  of  which  doctrine,  though   the 
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people  are  apt  to  flatter  tbei 
acknowledge,  whether  good  ( 
is  descrihed  to  have  been  ;  t 
ihe  lyric  poet  i 


king; 


yet  they  ihemselvea 
SarpetidoD  in  Homer 
:>nes,  as  those  tyranta 


"  GUucus,  in  Lycitt  we 
Whai  mflkea  'iwixi  u 


He  resolves  the  question  himself;  "  Because,"  saya  lie, 
"  we  excel  others  in  heroieal  virtues  :  Let  us  fight  manfully 
then,"  snys  he,  "  Itrrt  our  countrymen  tax  us  with  sloth  and 
cowardice."  In  w  liich  words  he  iiiiimaieB  to  us,  both  that 
kings  derive  their  grandeur  from  the  people,  and  that  for 
their  conduct  and  behaviour  in  war  they  ai-e  accountable 
to  them.  Bad  kmgs  indeed,  though  to  cast  some  terror 
into  people's  minds,  and  beget  a  reverence  nf  themselves, 
hi-v  dedare  to  the  world,  tfint  God  only  is  the  author  o 
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kingly  government ;  in  their  liearls  and  minds  tbey  reveb 
ence  no  other  deity  but  tliat  of  fortune,  according  tr  "^' 
pabsage  in  Horace : 

"  Te  Dflcua  ssper,  te  profugl  ScylhK, 

Regumque  oiDCrei  baibaroium,  et 

PutputEi  meluunt  lyiBimi. 
"  lajurioso  ne  pede  pranisi  , 

Sumem  columnBm,  tieu  popului  frequern 

Ad  arms  cessantes,  sd  atma 

Coadtet,  imperiumque  frangat."  ' 

"  All  barb'rous  people,  and  their  princes  too,  ' 

All  pur^jlE  tTTUits  honnur  you; 

Tbe  yaj  waad'iiiig  Scylhiaas  do. 
"  Support  the  pillar  of  the  Koman  etaie, 
Lest  all  men  be  inrolv'd  in  one  man's  iiite. 

Continue  at  in  wealth  and  peace  : 

Let  nan  and  tumulU  ever  cease." 
80  that  if  it  is  by  God  that  kings  now-a-dars  reJgii,  il 
is  by  God  too  that  the  people  assert  their  own  liberty ; 
since  all  iblnga  are  of  him  and  by  him.  I  am  sure 
the  Scripture  bears  witness  to  both;  that  by  him  kings 
reigu,  and  tbat  by  him  tiiey  are  cast  down  fi'om  their 
thrones.  And  yet  experience  teaches  us,  that  both  these 
things  are  brought  about  by  the  people,  oftener  than  by 
God.  Be  this  right  of  kings,  therefore,  what  it  may,  the 
risht  of  the  people  is  an  much  from  God  as  it.  And 
whenever  any  people,  without  some  visible  designation  of 
God  himself,  appoint  B  king  over  them,  they  have  the 
'  same  light  to  put  hiin  liown,  that  they  had  to  set  him  up 
at  first.  And  certainly  it  is  a  more  godlike  action  to 
depose  a  tyrant  tiian  to  set  up  one :  and  there  appears 
much  more  of  God  in  the  people,  when  ibey  depose  aii 
unjust  prince,  than  in  a  king  that  oppresses  an  innocent 
jieople.  Nay,  the  people  have  a  warrant  from  God  to 
judge  wicked  princes ;  for  God  has  conferred  this  veiy 
honour  upon  those  that  are  dear  to  him,  that  celebrating 
the  pmises  of  Christ  their  own  king,  "  they  shall  bind  in 
chains  the  kings  of  the  nations,  (under  which  appellation 
all  tyrants  under  the  gospel  are  included,)  and  execute 
tile  judgments  wi'itteu  upon  them  that  challenge  to  them- 
selves an  exemption  from  all  written  laws,"  Psalm  cxlix 
So  that  ther<i  is  but  iittle  reason  left  for  that  wicked  and 
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mish  opinion,  thai  kings  who  commonly  are  the  wnrst  of 
en,  should  be  bo  high  in  God's  account,  as  that  he  siiould 
have  put  the  woi'ld  under  ihem,  to  be  at  their  beck,  and 
be  governed  according  to  their  humour ;  and  that  for  their 
eakes  alone  he  should  have  reduced  all  mankind,  whom 
be  made  after  his  own  image,  intotlie  same  condition  wiih 
brutes.  After  all  this,  rather  than  say  nothing,  you  pro- 
duce M.  Aurelius  bs  a.  couiitenancer  of  tyranny ;  bvit  you 
had  better  have  let  him  alone.  I  cannot  say  whtther  he 
ever  aifirmed,  that  princes  are  uccountable  only  before 
God's  tribunal.  But  Xiphiline  indeed,  out  of  whoni  you 
quote  ttiose  words  of  M.  Aurelius,  mentions  a  ceriain  go- 
vernment, which  he  calls  an  Autarchy,  of  which  he  makes 
God  tiie  only  judge  :  vcpi  avraftnlaE  6  6ioC  ftovot  Kplrciv 
Sirarat.  But  that  this  word  Autarchy  and  Monarchy 
are  synonymous,  1  cannot  easily  pereuadc  myself  to  believe. 
And  the  more  I  read  what  goes  before,  the  less  I  find  my- 
self inclinable  to  think  so.  And  certaiidy  whoever  con- 
siders the  context,  will  net  easily  apprehend  what  cohe- 
rence this  sentence  has  with  it,  and  must  needs  wonder 
how  it  comes  so  abruptly  into  the  text;  especially  since 
Marcus  Aurelius,  that  mirror  of  princes,  carried  himself 
towards  the  people,  as  Canitolinus  tells  ua,  just  as  if  Rome 
bad  been  a  commonwealth  still.  And  we  all  know,  that 
when  it  was  so,  the  supreme  power  was  in  the  people. 
The  same  emperor  honoui'ed  (he  memory  of  Tliraseas,  and 
HelvidiuB,  and  Cato,  and  Dio,  anil  Brutus  ;  who  all  were 
tyrant-slayers,  or  affected  the  reputation  of  being  thought 
BO.  Id  the  iirst  book  tbal  he  writes  of  his  own  life,  he 
says,  that  he  proposed  to  himself  a  form  of  government, 
under  whicii  all  men  might  equally  enjoy  the  beneGt  of 
the  law,  and  right  and  justice  be  equally  administered  to 
aJl.  And  in  bis  fourth  book  he  says,  the  law  is  master. 
Bad  not  he.  He  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  senate 
and  the  people,  and  theu*  interest  in  all  tnings  :  we  are  so 
&r,  says  he,  from  having  anything  of  our  own,  that  we 
live  in  your  houses.  These  things  Xiphiline  relates  ot 
him.  So  little  did  he  arrogate  au^t  to  himself  by  virtue 
of  his  sovereign  right.  When  he  died,  he  recommended 
his  son  to  the  Romans,  for  his  successor,  if  they  should 
think  he  deserved  it.     So  far  was  he  from  pretending  to  a 
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commisaion  from  Heaven  to  exereise  that  absolute  and 
imaginary  right  of  sovereignty,  that  Aniarehy,  :bat  voii 
le!l  us  of.  "  All  the  Latin  and  Greek  books  are  full  of 
authorities  of  this  nature.''  Bnt  we  have  heard  none  of 
ibem  yet.  "  80  are  the  Jewish  authors,''  And  yei, 
you  say,  "  the  Jews  in  many  things  allowed  but  too  little 
10  iheir  princes."  Nay,  you  will  find  that  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins  allowed  much  less  to  tyrants.  And  how 
little  the  Jews  allowed  them  would  appear,  if  that  book 
that  Samuel  "  wrote  of  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  "  were 
extant;  which  book  the  Hebrew  doctors  tell  us,  their 
kings  tore  in  pieces  and  burnt,  that  they  might  be  moi'e  at 
lilierty  to  tyrannize  over  the  people  without  control  or 
tear  of  punishment.  Now  look  about  ye  a^in,  and  cnich 
hold  of  somewhat  or  other.  In  the  last  place,  you  come 
(o  wrest  David's  words  in  the  17th  Paalm,  "  Let  my  sen- 
tence come  forth  from  ihy  presence,"  Tlierffore,  saya 
Bamachmoni,  "  God  only  can  judge  the  king."  And 
yet  it  is  most  likely  tbat  David  penned  this  PHalm  when 
he  was  persecuted  by  Saul,  at  which  time,  though  himself 
were  anointed,  he  did  not  decline  being  judged  even  bj 
Jonathan :  "  Notwithstanding,  if  there  be  iniquity  in  me, 
slay  mc  thyself,"  1  SaiD.  xx.  At  least,  in  thid  Psalm  he 
does  no  more  than  what  any  person  in  the  world  would  do 
upon  the  like  occasion ;  being  falsely  accused  by  men,  he 
appeals  to  the  judgment  of  God  himself,  "  Let  thine  eyes 
look  upon  the  thing  that  is  right ;  thou  ha»t  proved  and 
visited  mine  heart,"  &c.  What  relation  has  this  to  a 
temporal  judicature  ?  Certainly  they  do  no  good  office  to 
the  right  ot  kings,  that  thus  discover  the  weakness  of 
its  foundation.  Then  you  come  with  that  threadbare  argu- 
ment, which  of  all  others  is  most  in  vogue  with  our  cour- 
tiers, "Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned,"  Psalm  li.  6. 
As  if  David  in  the  midst  of  his  repentance,  when  over- 
whelmed with  son^ow,  and  almost  drowned  in  tears,  he 
was  humbly  imploring  God's  mercy,  had  any  thoughts  of 
this  kingly  rishi  of  his  when  his  heart  was  so  low,  that 
he  thought  he  deserved  not  the  right  of  a  slave.  And 
can  we  think,  that  he  despised  all  the  people  of  God,  his 
wn  brethren,  to  that  degree,  as  to  believe  that  he  might 
mtinlsr  them,  plunder  them,  and  commit  adultery  with 
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t  them  nil  ihlg  wliile;: 


agRinst  t 

3e  guilty  of  Bunh  insufferable 
pride,  nor  liave  mo  little  knowleUffe  either  of  himself,  or  at 
(lis  duty  to  his  neighbour.  So  wirtiout  doubt  when  he  says, 
"  against  thee  only,"  he  meant,  against  thee  chiefly  have  I 
sinned,  &c.  But  whatever  he  means,  the  words  of  a  Psalm 
are  too  full  of  poetry,  and  this  Psalm  too  full  of  passion,  to 
afford  us  any  exact  definitiona  of  right  and  justice;  nor  is 
it  proper  to  argue  anything  of  that  nature  from  them. 
"  But  David  was  never  questioned  for  this,  nor  made  to 
plead  for  his  life  before  the  Sanhedrim."  What  then? 
How  should  they  know,  that  any  such  thing  bad  been, 
which  was  done  so  privately,  that  perhaps  for  some  years 
after  not  above  one  or  tivo  were  prJvy  to  It,  as  such 
eecreta  there  are  in  most  courts  1  2  Sara.  nii.  "  Thou 
bapt  done  this  thing  in  tsecret."  Besides,  what  if  the 
senate  should  neglect  to  punish  private  persons?  Would 
any  infer,  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  punished  at 
all  ?  But  the  reason  why  David  was  not  proceeded  against 
ae  B  malefactor,  is  not  much  in  the  dark;  lie  had  condemned 
himself  in  the  5th  verse,  "  The  man  that  hath  done  this 
thing  shall  surely  die."  To  which  the  prophet  presently 
replies,  "  Thou  art  ihe  man."  So  that  in  the  prophet's 
judgment,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  was  woithy  of  death  :  but 
Grod,  by  his  sovereign  right  over  all  things,  and  of  bis 
great  mercy  to  David,  absolves  him  from  the  guilt  of  his 
flin,  and  the  sentence  of  death  which  he  had  pronounced 
against  himself;  verse  13,  "The  Lofd  hath  put  away 
tliy  sin,  thou  slialt  not  die."  The  next  thing  you  do  is  to 
rail  at  some  bloody  advocate  or  other,  and  you  take  a  deal 
of  pains  to  rcCiite  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse.  Let  him 
looK  to  that ;  I  will  endeavour  to  he  as  short  as  I  can  in 
what  I  have  undertaken  to  perform.  Bat  some  things  I 
must  not  pass  by  without  taking  notice  of ;  as  first  and 
Ibremosl  your  notorious  contradictions  ;  for  in  the  30th 
page  you  say,  "  The  Israelites  do  not  deprecate  an  unjust, 
rapacious,  tyrannical  king,  one  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  kings 
are."  And  yet,  page  42,  you  are  very  smart  upon  your 
advocate,  for  mamtaiiiing  that  the  Israelites  asked  for  a 
tyrant:  "  Would  they  have  leaped  out  of  the  fryingpan 
into  the  fire,''  say  you,  "  and  groan  under  the  cruelty  of 


the  worst  of  tyrants,  rather  than  Uve  under  bad  judges. 
especially  being  used  to  Bi.ch  a  form  of  government?'* 
First,  you  said  the  Hebrews  would  rather  hve  under  tyi'atita 
and  judees,  here  you  say  they  would  rather  live  under 
judges  ihau  tyrants ;  and  that  "  they  desired  nothing  less 
than  a  tyrant."  So  that  your  advocate  may  answer  you 
out  of  your  own  hook.  For  according  to  your  principlea 
it  is  every  king's  right  lo  be  a  tyrant.  What  you  say  next 
is  very  true,  "  the  supreme  power  was  then  in  the  people, 
which  appears  by  their  own  rejecting  their  judges,  and 
making  choice  of  a  kingly  government."  Remember  this, 
when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  it.  You  say, 
tliaC  God  gave  iLe  children  of  Israel  a  king  as  a  thing 
good  and  profitable  for  them,  and  deny  that  he  gave  them 
one  in  his  anger,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sin.  But  that 
will  receive  an  easy  answer:  for  to  what  purpose  should 
they  cry  to  God  because  of  the  king  that  they  nad  chosen, 
if  it  were  not  because  a  kingly  government  is  an  evil  thing ; 
not  in  itself,  but  because  it  most  commonly  does,  as 
Samuel  forewarns  the  people  that  theirs  would,  degenerate 
into  pride  and  tyranny  1  If  you  are  not  yet  satisfied,  hark 
what  you  say  yourself;  acknowledge  your  own  hand,  and 
blush  ;  it  is  in  your  "  Apparatus  ad  Primatnm  :"  "  God 
gave  them  a  king  in  bis  anger,"  say  yon,  "  beinw  offended 
at  their  sin  in  rejecting  him  from  ruling  over  them ;  and 
so  the  Cluistian  church,  as  a  punishment  for  its  forsaking 
the  pure  worship  of  God,  has  been  subjected  to  the  more 
than  kingly  government  of  one  mortal  head,"  So  ihal  if 
your  own  comparison  holds,  either  God  gave  the  children 
of  Israel  a  king  as  an  evil  thing,  and  as  a  punishment,  or 
he  has  set  up  the  pope  for  the  good  of  the  church.  Was 
there  ever  anything  more  light  and  mad  than  this  man 
IB  ?  Who  would  trust  him  in  the  smallest  matters,  that 
in  things  of  so  great  concern  says  and  unsays  without  any 
consideration  in  the  world  ?  You  tell  ua  in  your  twenty- 
ninth  page,  that  "  by  the  constitution  of  all  nations,  kings 
are  hound  by  no  law."  That  "  this  had  been  the  judg- 
ment both  of  the  eastern  and  western  part  of  the  world." 
And  yet,  page  4:3,  you  say,  "  That  all  the  kings  of  the 
East  ruled  sari  voftov,  according  to  law,  nay,  that  the  verv 
kings  of  Egypt  in  all  matters  whatsoever,  whether  great 
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tail,  were  tied  to  laws,"  Though  in  the  beginning 
cliapter  you  had  undertook  to  demonstrate.  Thai 
"  kin^s  are  bound  by  no  laws;  that  they  give  laws  to 
others,  but  have  nnne  prescribed  to  themselves."  For  my 
part  I  have  no  reaaon  to  t>e  angry  with  you,  for  either  you 
are  mnd,  or  of  our  side.  Yon  do  not  defend  tlie  king's 
cause,  bnt  ai^ue  against  him,  and  play  the  fool  with  him  : 
'"you  are  in  earnest,  that  epigram  of  Catullus, 
"  TaniS  pHHimna  omnium  poets, 

Quuito  lu  optimuB  Dmiiium  pammus ;" 
"  The  worsl  of  poets,  I  m  jielf  deeUrt, 
By  how  much  you  (he  bcH  of  patrot;s  are" — 
epigram,  I  say,  may  he  turned,  and  very  properly 
applied  to  you ;  for  there  never  was  so  rood  a  poet  as  you 
are  a  bad  patron.     Unless  that  stupidity,  that  you  com- 

Elain  your  advocate  is  "  immersed  over  hwid  and  ears  in," 
as  blinded  the  eyes  of  your  own  understanding  too,  I  will 
make  you  now  sensible  that  you  are  become  a  very  brute 
yourself.  Vot  now  you  come  and  confess,  that  "  the  kings 
of  all  nations  have  laws  pi-esoribcd  to  them."  But  then  you 
Bay  again,  "  They  are  not  so  under  the  power  of  them,  as 
to  be  liahle  to  censure  or  punishment  of  death,  if  they 
break  them."  Which  yet  you  have  proved  neither  from 
Scripture,  nor  from  any  good  author.  Observe  then  in 
short ;  to  prescribe  municipal  laws  to  such  as  are  not 
bound  by  them,  is  silly  and  ridiculous  :  and  to  punish  all 
Others,  hut  leave  some  one  man  at  liberty  to  commit  all 
eort  of  impieties  without  fear  of  punishment,  is  most  unjust; 
the  law  being  general,  and  not  making  any  exception  ; 
neither  of  which  can  be  supposed  to  hold  place  in  the  con- 
stitutionsof  any  wise  lawmaker,  much  less  in  those  of  God's 
own  making  But  that  all  may  perceive  how  unable  you 
are  to  prove  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  what  you 
undertook  in  this  chapter  to  make  appear  by  them,  yon 
confess  of  your  own  accord.  That "  there  are  some  rabbin?, 
who  affirm  that  their  forefalherB  ought  not  to  have  had 
any  other  king  than  God  liimselfi  and  that  he  set  other 
kings  over  them  for  their  punishment."  And  of  those 
men's  opinion  I  declare  myself  to  he.  It  is  not  fitting  or 
decent,  I  hat  any  man  should  be  a  king,  that  does  not  far 
excel  al!  his  subjects.     But  where  men  aie  equals,  as  in  all 
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ficovernments  very  many  are,  they  ought  to  have  an  equal 
interest  in  the  government,  and  hold  it  by  turns.  But  that 
all  men  should  be  slaves  to  one  that  is  their  equal,  or  (as 
it  happens  most  commonly)  far  inferior  to  them,  and  very 
often,  a  fool,  who  can  so  much  as  entertain  such  a  thought 
without  indignation  ?  Nor  does  "  it  make  for  the  honour 
of  a  kingly  government,  that  our  Saviour  was  of  the  pos- 
terity of  some  kings/'  more  than  it  does  for.the  commen- 
dation of  the  worst  of  kings,  that  he  was  the  offspring  of 
some  of  them  too.  "  The  Messias  is  a  king."  We  ac- 
knowledge him  so  to  be,  and  rejoice  that  he  is  so ;  and 
pray  that  his  kingdom  may  come,  for  he  is  worthy :  nor 
is  there  any  other  equal,  or  next  to  him.  And  yet  a  kingly 
government  being  put  into  the  hands  of  unworthy  and 
undeserving  persons,  as  most  commonly  it  is,  may  well  be 
thought  to  have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  mankind. 
Nor  does  it  follow  for  all  this  that  all  kings,  as  such,  are. 
tyrants.  But  suppose  it  did,  as  for  argument-sake  I  will 
allow  it  does,  lest  you  should  think  I  am  too  hard  with 
ye ;  make  the  best  use  of  it  you  can.  *•  Then,"  say  you> 
"  God  himself  may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  king  of 
tyrants,  nay,  himself,  the  worst  of  all  tyrants."  If  the  first 
of  these  conclusions  does  not  follow,  another  does,  which 
may  be  drawn  from  most  parts  of  your  book,  viz.  That 
you  perpetually  contradict,  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but 
your  own  self.  For  in  the  very  last  foregoing  period  you 
had  affirmed,  that "  God  was  the  king  of  all  things,  having 
himself  created  them."  Now  he  created  tyrants  and  devils, 
and  consequently,  by  your  own  reason,  is  the  king  of  such. 
The  second  of  these  conclusions  we  detest,  and  wish  that 
blasphemous  mouth  of  yours  were  stopped  up,  with  which 
you  affirm  God  to  be  the  worst  of  tyrants,  if  he  be,  as  you 
often  say  he  is,  the  king  and  lord  of  such.  Nor  do  you 
much  advantage  your  cause  by  telling  us,  that  "  Moses 
was  a  king,  and  had  the  absolute  and  supreme  power  of  a 
king."  For  we  could  be  content  that  any  other  were  so, 
that  could  "  refer  our  matters  to  God,  as  Moses  did,  and 
consult  with  him  about  our  aftairs,"  Exod.  xviii.  19.  But 
neither  did  Moses,  notwithstanding  his  great  familiarity 
with  God,  ever  assume  a  liberty  of  doinjr  what  he  would 
himself.     What  says  he  of  himself?    **  The  people  come 


nnio  me  lo  inquire  of  God."  They  came  not  tlien  to  re- 
cpive  Moses's  own  dictates  and  commanJs.  Then  saya 
Jetiiro,  ver.  19,  "  Be  thou  for  ihe  peojile  to  God  ward, 
that  thou  mayst  bring  theii'  cau^ses  unto  God."  Anrl 
Moses  himself  say^,  Deut.  iy.  5,  "  I  have  taught  you 
statuies  and  judtrnients,  even  as  tbe  Lord  my  Goil  com- 
manded me.  Hence  it  is  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
"faithful  in  an  the  house  of  God,"  Numb.xii.7.  So  that 
the  Lord  Jehovali  himself  was  the  people's  king,  and 
Moses  no  other  than  as  it  were  an  interpreter  or  a  mes- 
senger betwixt  him  and  them.  Nor  can  you,  without 
impiety  and  sacriiege,  transfer  this  absolute  supreme  power 
and  authority  from  God  to  a  man,  (not  havinc;  any  war- 
rant from  the  word  of  God  so  to  do,)  which  Moses  used 
only  as  a  deputy  or  substitute  to  God ;  under  whose  eye, 
and  in  whose  presence,  himself  and  the  people  always  were. 
But  now,  for  an  aggravation  of  your  wickedness,  though 
here  you  make  Moses  to  have  exercised  an  absolute  and 
unlimited  power  in  your  "  Apparat.  ad  Primat."  page  230, 
you  say,  that "  he,  together  with  the  seventy  elders,  rnJed 
iJie  people,  and  that  himself  was  the  chief  of  the  people, 
but  not  their  master."  If  Moses  therefore  were  a  king, 
as  certainly  he  weis,  and  the  best  of  kings,  and  had  a 
supreme  and  legal  power,  as  you  say  he  had,  and  yet 
neither  was  ibe  people's  master  nor  governed  them  alone; 
then,  according  to  you,  kings,  though  indued  with  the 
supreme  power,  are  not  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign  and 
kingly  right  of  theirs  lords  over  the  people,  nor  ought  to  go- 
rem  them  alone  ;  much  less  acoording  to  their  own  will  and 
pleasure.  After  all  this  you  have  the  impudence  to  feign 
a  command  from  God  to  that  people,  "  to  set  up  a  king 
over  them,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  possessed  of  the 
Holy  Land,"  Deut.  icvii.  For  you  craftily  leave  oat  the 
former  words,  "  and  shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me," 
ice.  And  now  call  to  mind  what  you  said  before,  page 
&,  and  what  I  said  E  should  have  occasion  to  make  use 
of  -iz.  "  That  the  power  was  then  in  the  people,  and  that 
they  were  entirely  free."  What  ibilows  argues  you  either 
mad  or  irreligious;  take  whether  you  list;  "  God,"  say 
you,  "  having  so  long  before  appointed  a  kingly  govern- 
iDent,  IIS  best  and  most  proper  lor  that  people  ;  what  shall 
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we  say  to  Samuel'a  opposing  it,  and  God  s  own  acting,  as 
if  himseH'  were  affaiiist  it?  How  dollieBe  tilings  a^^'tje?" 
He  finds  himself  canght;  and  observe  now  witn  how 
great  malice  against  the  prophet,  and  impiety  against  Ood, 
he  endeavours  to  disentangle  himseif,  "  Vfe  mnst  con- 
sider," says  he,  "  that  Samuel's  own  sons  tlien  judged  the 
people,  and  the  people  ri^jected  them  because  of  their  oor- 
ruption ;  now  Samuel  was  loaih  liis  sons  should  be  laid 
aside,  and  God,  to  gratify  the  prophet,  intimated  to  him, 
BB  if  himself  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  it."  Speak 
out,  ye  wretch,  and  never  mince  the  maiter:  you  mean, 
God  dealt  deceitfully  with  Samuel,  and  he  with  the  people. 
It  ia  not  your  advocate,  but  yourself,  that  ai'e  ''frantic 
and  distracted ;"  who  cast  off  all  reverence  to  God  Al- 
mighty, so  yon  may  but  seem  to  honour  the  king.  Would 
Samuel  prefer  the  interest  of  tiia  sons,  and  their  ambition, 
and  their  CO vetousn ess,  before  the  general  good  of  all  the 
people,  when  they  asked  a  thing  that  would  he  good  and 
profitable  for  them?  Can  we  think  that  he  would  impose 
upon  them  by  cunning  and  subtilty,  and  make  them  be- 
lieve things  that  were  not?  Or  if  we  should  suppose  all 
this  true  of  Samnel,  would  God  himself  countenance  and 
gi'atily  him  in  it;  would  he  dtstemble  with  the  people? 
So  that  either  that  was  not  the  right  of  kings,  which 
Samuel  taught  the  people ;  or  else  that  right,  by  the  tes- 
timony both  of  God  and  the  prophet,  was  an  evil  thiue, 
was  burdensome,  injurious,  unprofitable,  and  chai^abTe 
to  the  commonwealth:  or,  lastly,  (which  must  not  be  ad- 
milted,)  God  and  the  prophet  deceived  the  people,  God 
frequently  protests  that  he  wus  extremely  displeased  with 
thetn  for  asking  a  king.  Ver.  7th,  "  They  have  not  reject- 
ed thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign 
over  them."  As  if  it  were  a  kind  of  idolatry  to  ask  a  king 
that  would  even  suft'er  himself  to  be  adored,  and  assume 
almost  divine  honour  to  himself  And,  certainly,  they 
that  subject  themselves  to  a  worldly  master,  and  set  him 
above  all  laws,  come  but  a  little  short  of  choosing  a 
strange  god :  and  a  strange  one  it  commonly  is,  brutish, 
and  void  of  all  sense  and  reason.  So,  1  Sam.  &.  19, 
"  And  ye  have  this  day  rejected  your  God,  who  himself 
■aved  you  out  of  all  your  adversities  and  your  tribulation. 
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i  ye  have  said  unto  him,  Nny,  ] 


^>urking:"  and   verse   17, 


when  die  Lord  your  God  n 


Sgjreat, 


that 


asking  you  &  king."     And  Hos 


i  have  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  i 


[ii[itibly  of 
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the  king,  chap.  xiii.  10,  11 :  "I  will  be  thy  king;  wher 
IB  any  olher  that  miiy  save  in  all  thy  cities,  and  thy  judges 
hom  thQU  saidst.  Give  me  a  kiog,  and  princes  ?  I 
!  thee  n  king  in  mine  anger,  and  took  him  away  in  my 
ih."  And  Giileon,  that  warlike  judee,  that  was  greater 
I  a  king :  "  I  will  not  rule  over  you, '  says  he,  "  neithci 
I  my  son  rule  over  you ;  the  Lord  shall  rule  over 
you,"  Judgeii,  viji.  Indmating  thereby,  that  it  is  not  fit 
for  a  man,  but  for  God  only,  to  exercise  dominion  over 
men.  And  hence  Josephus,  in  his  book  against  Appion, 
an  Egyptian  grammarian,  and  afoul-mouthed  fellow,  like 
you,  calls  the  commonwealth  of  the  Hebrews  a  Theocracy, 
hecause  the  principality  was  in  God  only.  In  Isaiah, 
xxvi.  13,  the  people,  in  their  repentance,  complain  that 
it  had  been  mischievous  to  tbcm,  "  that  other  lords 
besides  God  himself,  had  had  dominion  over  them."  All 
which  places  ]iroye  clearly,  that  God  gave  the  Israelites 
a  king  in  his  anger;  but  now  who  can  forbear  laughing 
at  the  use  you  make  of  Abimelecli's  story?  Of  whom 
it  is  said,  when  he  was  killed,  partly  by  a  woman  that 
hurled  a  piece  of  millstone  upon  ]iim,  and  p>artly  by  his  own 
armour-bearer,  that  "  God  rendered  the  wickedness  of 
Abimolech."  "  This  history,"  say  you,  "proves  strongly, 
that  God  only  is  the  judge  and  avenger  of  kings."  Yea, 
if  this  at^umeut  hold,  he  is  the  only  Judge  and  punisher 
of  tyrants,  villanous  rascals,  and  bastards.  Whoever  can 
into  the  saddle,  whether  bv  wright  or  by  wrong,  has 
•eby  obtained  a  soverei^  kmgly  right  over  the  people, 
oat  of  all  danger  of  punishment,  all  inferior  magistrates 
must  lay  down  their  arms  at  his  feet,  the  people  must  not 
dare  to  mutter.  But  what  if  some  great  notorious  robber 
had  pciished  in  war,  as  Abimelech  did,  would  any  man 
Infer  trom  thence,  that  God  only  is  the  judge  and  punisher 
of  highwaymen?  Or  what  if  Abimelech  had  been  c«>ii- 
demned  by  the  law,  and  died  by  an  executioner's  ha.ud. 
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vf  oulil  not  God  tlien  liave  rendered  Ilia  wickednesa  ?  Yon 
never  read,  tliat  the  Judges  of  the  children  of  Israel  were 
ever  proceeded  against  according  to  law :  and  yet  vou 
confess,  that  "  where  the  goveriiiLient  is  an  aristocracy,  the 
prince,  if  therp  be  nny,  may  and  oug;lit  to  be  called  in 
question,  if  he  break  the  laws."  This  in  your  47Lh  pa^ 
And  why  may  not  a  tyrant  as  well  be  proceeded  against 
in  a  kingly  government?  why,  because  God  rendered,  the 
wickednesa  of  Abimelech.  So  did  the  woman,  and  so  did 
hia  own  armour-bearer ;  orei'  both  wliich  he  prutended  to 
a  right  of  sovereignty.  And  what  if  the  magistrates  had 
rendered  his  wickedness?  Do  not  they  bear  tue  sword  for 
that* very  purpose,  for  the  punishment  of  malefactors? 
Having  done  with  his  powerful  argument  from  the  history 
of  Aliimelech's  death,  he  betakes  himself,  as  his  custom  is, 
to  Blander  and  calumnies ;  nothing  bnt  dirt  and  filth  comes 
from  him ;  but  for  those  things  that  he  promised  to  make 
appear,  he  hath  not  proved  any  one  of  iliem,  either  from 
the  Scriptures  or  from  the  writings  of  tlie  rabbins.  He 
alleges  no  reason  why  kings  should  be  above  all  laws,  and 
they  only  of  all  mortal  men  exempt  from  punishment,  if 
they  deserve  it.  He  falls  foul  of  those  very  authors  and 
authorities  that  he  makes  use  of,  and  by  his  own  discourse 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  he  argues 
against.  And  perceiving  that  he  is  like  to  do  but  little 
good  with  his  ai^uments,  he  endeavours  to  bring  an  odium 
upon  us,  by  loading  us  with  slanderous  accusations,  as 
having  put  to  death  the  most  virtuous  innocent  prince  that 
ever  reigned.  "  Was  king  Solomon,"  says  he,  "  better  than 
king  Charles  the  First?"  1  confess  some  have  ventured 
to  compare  his  &ther,  king  James,  with  Solomon :  nay,  to 
make  king  James  the  better  gentleman  of  the  two.  Solo- 
mon was  David's  son,  David  had  been  Suul's  musician; 
but  king  James  was  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Darnley,  who, 
as  Buchanan  tells  us,  because  David  the  musician  got  into 
the  queen's  bed-chamber  at  an  unseasonable  lime,  killed 
him  a  little  afler ;  for  he  could  not  get  to  him  then,  because 
he  had  bolted  the  door  on  the  inside.  So  that  king  James 
being  ihe  son  of  an  earl,  was  the  better  gentleman;  and 
was  frequemiycalledasecond  Solomon,  though  it  is  not  very 
certain,  that  himself  was  not  the  son  of  David  the  m 
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Bnt  bow  could  it  ever  come  into  your  iiead  to  make 
ruomparison  between  king  Cliarlcs  &iid  Solomon?  For 
that  Yery  king  Charles  whom  yon  praise  thus  to  the  sky, 
that  very  man's  ohstinacy,  and  covetonsneas,  and  cruelty, 
his  hard  usage  of  all  good  and  honest  men,  the  wars  thai 
he  raised,  the  Bpoilinga,  and  plundertngs,  and  conflagra- 
tions that  he  occasioned,  and  the  death  of  innumerable  of 
Lis  Eubjecta,  that  he  was  the  cause  of,  does  his  son  Charles, 
at  this  very  time,  whilst  I 'am  a-wriling,  confess  and 
bewail  on  the  stool  of  repentance  in  Scotland,  and  r^ 
nonnceB  ihere  that  kingly  right  that  you  assert.     But  since 

Ci  delight  in  parallels,  let  ik  compare  king  Charles  and 
g  Solomon  together  a  little :  "  Solomon  began  his 
reign  with  thedcalh  of  his  brolhiT,"  who  had  justly  deserved 
it ;  king  Charles  began  his  with  \w  father's  funeral,  I  do 
not  say  with  his  murder :  and  yet  all  the  marks  and  tokens 
of  poison  that  may  be,  appeared  in  his  dead  body ;  hut  that 
Euspicion  lighted  upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham  only, 
^Fllom  the  king  notwithstanding  cleared  to  tbe  parliament 
though  he  had  killed  the  king  and  hia  father ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  he  dissolved  the  parliament,  lest  the  matter  should 
be  inquired  into,  "  Solomon  oppressed  the  people  with 
heavy  taxes;"  but  he  spent  that  money  upon  the  tempio 
of  God,  and  in  raising  other  pnblic  buildings:  kin^ 
Charles  spent  his  in  eslravagances.  Solomon  was  enticed 
to  idolatry  by  many  wives :  this  man  by  one.  Solomon, 
thougii  he  wei'e  seduced  himself,  we  read  not  that  he 
seduced  others;  but  king  Charles  seduced  and  enticed 
others,  not  only  by  lai^e  and  ample  rewards,  to  corrupt 
thechurcb,buiby  bis  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions 
be  compelled  them  to  set  up  altars,  winch  all  protestants 
althor,  and  to  bow  down  to  crucifixes  painted  over  them 
on  the  wall.  "  Bnl  yet  for  all  this,  Solomon  was  not  con- 
demned to  die."  Nor  does  it  follow  because  he  was  not, 
that  therefore  be  ought  not  to  have  been.  Perhaps  there 
were  many  circumstances  that  made  it  then  not  expedient. 
But  not  long  after,  the  people  both  by  words  and  actions 
made  appear  what  they  took  to  be  their  right,  when  ten 
tribes  of  twelve  revolted  trom  bia  son;  and  if  he  hadnot  saved 
by  flight,  it  is  very  likely  they  would  have  stoned 
],  notwilLstanding  his  threats  aud  hig  swelling  words. 
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HAvrsa  proved  sufficiently,  tliat  '.he  kings'  of  ihe  Jewi 
txcTe  subject  to  the  same  laws  lliat  the  people  were ;  that 
there  are  no  exceptions  made  in  ibeir  favour  in  Soripiiire; 
that  it  is  a  most  false  assertion,  grounded  upon  no  reason, 
nor  warranted  by  any  authority,  to  say,  that  kin^  may 
do  what  they  Hst  with  impunity;  that  God  has  eicenipted 
them  from  all  human  jurisdiction,  and  reserved  them  to  his 
own  tribunal  only;  let  us  now  consider,  whether  the 
gOBpe!  preach  up  any  such  doctrine,  and  enjoin  that  blind 
obedience  which  the  law  was  so  far  from  doing,  that  it 
commanded  the  contrary ;  let  ua  consider,  whether  or  no 
the  gospel,  that  heavenly  promulgation,  as  it  were,  of 
Christian  liberty,  reduce  us  to  a  condition  of  slavery  to 
kings  and  tyrants,  from  whose  imperious  rule  even  the  old 
law,  that  mifitress  of  slavery,  dincharged  the  people  of 
God,  when  it  obtained.  Your  first  argument  you  take 
from  the  person  of  Cbriet  himself.  But,  alas  !  who  does 
not  know,  that  he  put  himself  into  the  condition,  not  of  a 

E rivals  person  only,  but  even  of  a  servant,  that  we  might 
e  made  free?  Nor  is  this  to  be  understood  of  some  in- 
ternal spiritual  liberty  only ;  how  inconsistent  else  would 
that  song  of  his  mother's  be  with  the  design  of  his  coming 
into  the  world :  "  He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  ima- 
gination of  their  heart,  he  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seat,  and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek  !"  How 
ill-suited  to  their  occasion  would  these  expressions  be,  if 
the  coming  of  Christ  rather  established  and  strengthened 
a  tyrannical  government,  and  made  a  bhnd  subjection  the 
dutv  of  all  Christians  I  He  himself  having  been  boiii, 
and  lived,  and  died  under  a  tyrannical  government,  has 
thei'oby  purchased  liberty  for  us.  As  he  gives  us  his  grace 
to  submit  patiently  to  a  condition  of  slavery,  if  there  be  a 
necessity  of  it;  so  if  by  any  honest  ways  and  means  wo 
can  rid  ourselves,  and  obtain  our  liberty,  he  is  so  far  from 
restraining  us,  that  he  encourages  us  so  lo  do.  Hence  it 
is  that  St.  Paul  not  only  of  an  evangelical,  but  also  of  a 
civil  liberty,  says  thus,  1  Cor,  vii.  21 ;  "  Art  thou  called, 
being  a  servant?  care  not  for  it;  but  if  thou  mayst  be 
made  free,  use  it  rather;  you  are  bought  with  a  price,  ba 


ye  servants  of  men.'"  So  ibat  you  are  very  impertinent 
fn  endeavouring  to  ai^ue  us  into  slavery  by  the  example 
of  our  Saviour,  who,  by  Bubmitting  to  sueh  a  condition 
himself,  has  coiifimiecl  even  our  civil  liberties.  He  took 
upon  him  indeed  in  our  stead  the  form  of  a  servant,  but 
lie  always  retained  hia  pnrpose  of  being  a  deliverer;  and 
'.tiience  it  was,  tbat  be  taught  us  a  quite  different  notion  of 
'ijae  right  of  kings  than  this  that  you  endeavour  to  make 
flood :  you,  1  say,  that  preach  up  not  kingahip,  but 
tyranny,  and  that  in  a  commonwealth,  by  eujoinhig  not 
only  a  necessary,  but  a  religious  subjection  to  whatever 
tyrant  gets  into  the  chair,  whether  he  come  to  it  by  buc- 
cession  or  by  conquest,  or  chance,  or  any  how.  And  now 
I  will  turn  your  own  weapons  against  you ;  and  oppose 
you,  as  I  use  to  do,  with  your  own  authorities.  When 
the  collectors  of  the  tribute-money  came  to  Christ  for 
tribute  in  Galilee,  he  asked  Peter,  Matt,  xvii.,  "  Of  whom 
the  kings  of  the  earth  took  custom  or  tribute,  of  their  own 
children,  or  of  strangers  i* "  Peter  saith  unto  him,  "  Of 
strangers."  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  "  Then  are  the  chil- 
^n  free;  notwithstanding,  leat  we  should  offi'nd  them, 
li^BC  give  unto  them  for  thee  and  for  me,"  Expositors 
'"'Ter  upon  ibis  place,  whom  ibis  tribute  was  paid  to; 
ae  say  it  was  paid  to  the  iiriests,  for  the  use  of  the 
sanctuary ;  others,  that  it  was  paid  to  the  emperor.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  revenue  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
paid  to  Herod,  who  perverted  the  institution  of  it,  and 
look  it  to  himself,  Josephus  mentions  divers  sorts  of  tri- 
bute, which  he  and  his  sons  exacted,  all  which  Agrippa 
sfierwards  remitted.  And  this  very  tribute,  though  small 
in  itself,  yet  being  accompanied  with  many  more,  was  a 
heavy  burden.*  The  Jews,  even  the  poorest  of  them,  in 
tlie  time  of  their  commonwealth,  paid  a  poll ;  so  that  it 
was  some  considerable  o]>pression  that  our  Saviour  spoke 
of:  and  from  hence  he  took  occasion  to  tax  Herod's 
injustice,  (under  wbose  government,  and  within  whose 
jurisdiction  he  then  was,)  in  tbat,  whereas  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  who  affect  usually  the  title  of  fathers  of  their 
country,  do  not  use  to  oppress  their  own  children,  that 
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li,  their  own  nat -ral-bom  subjects,  with  heavy  and  nn^ 
IHiQsonablu  exactions,  but  lay  such  burdens  upon  strangers 
and  oonqucrud  enemies,  he,  quite  contrary,  oppressed  not 
mruniJ^erN,  but  bis  own  people.  But  let  what  will  be  here 
nie^iiut  by  children,  either  natural-born  subjects,  or  the 
children  of  Ood,  and  those  of  the  elect  only,  or  Christians 
in  general,  as  St.  Augustine  understands  the  place;  this  is 
otirtain,  that  if  Peter  was  a  child,  and  therefore  free,  then 
by  oonsenuenco  we  are  so  too,  by  our  Saviour's  own  testi- 
uionyi  eitnt^r  us  Kn^linhnien,  or  as  Christians,  and  that  it 
tlturefoit)  is  not  the  right  of  kings  to  exact  heavy  tribates 
Ahuu  tht^ir  own  countrymen,  and  those  frt»ebom  subjects. 
Christ  hiu)self  professes,  that  he  paid  not  this  tribute  as  m 
thhtg  timt  was  duo,  but  that  he  might  not  bring  trouble 
M)HMi  himself  by  oHending  those  that  demanded  it.  Tlie 
woi'k  that  he  oame  into  this  world  to  do  was  quite  of 
another  nature.  But  if  our  Saviour  deny  that  it  k 
\\\^  right  of  king9  to  burden  their  freeb^^m  subjects 
with  ^H^vons  exactions;  be  would  certainly  mucb  iess 
allow  it  lo  h^  their  right  to  spoil,  massacre,  and  tortare 
llieir  own  eouulrvmeu,  and  those  Christiaiks  toou  He 
dU^HHur^  atU'r  »uoh  a  maimer  of  the  right  of  kingsy  tbet 
lh\«^  to  whoiu  he  $poke  su$|)ected  his  prindples  as  laytD^ 
l\mt  s*r^l  a  rvstmiut  u^non  sovei^igmy,  and  not  dUowin^ 
tlu>)KviHV  that  tvrttnts  assume  to  themselves  to  be  the 
ri^Usvt^  kings,  li  w«s  not  tor  nothing  that  the  Pctar^ees 
)HU  ^uv^h  v)ue<^k>ns  to  htm,  tempting  him  :  and  cBsic  afi  chfi 
^iKie  time  ibev  t«>ki  him.  that  be  resr^^^^  d<^  toe  oesssao: 
\\i  a^Y  man :  nor  w;as  it  llbr  nothing  tiiAS  tie  «;i{$^  an^nr 
w  bett  such  ^aestk»a$  wer^  pfv^poeed  to  him,  M:&ix  iLxiL-*  ^  M 

•»(.i]iMW^  cracxitv  tc»  (Wt^cttt  w  ebe  GospeL     The  :§»e  scuet.  jt  jucifuit^t  oa^ 

^  w«w^  B^  d«ur  Ulterrj  was  ixnatmcpuss.  smst  :;^ifs  jij^w»  iaoa*^ 
«KiM«l  41  Ite^  pv^uihciiia:  Jif  jiKvOk.  wba  «£ii  :^  viek  ic  vrar  jaKranQg- 
x'lkwsw^  «ii2-  i««!(r  snttii  eaaedr  Iiks  :hs  ^axck  au<«r  inmL  jl  :btt  EnMi. 
tfu/:  O)cit$citoi£v^  3dsr  JiL  i»3i]C  m.  poSdial  sywsm^  smst  x  TSEaauiiy  lailiaF 
^iiMtir  nui^  it^i^cv  ancai.  at  ^awermnaoi.  stiniyL  x  Mmshntaxet  joJ^.  wtk. 

IM^  ^woifiiir  ^  ibidiira:  31  <^pavs  Scsncus  in  poumaL  .nacuanniK  ^mntiar 
jpiMi4HK9iNB&i>  gtweawLzfaim  xmrrTHnn  aauoan  nru  iviiitiak.  1  wimiifp 
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'i<1i('u!(IpniIea,vourt<>enBiiarcyounithl!ttlGqug&tions',anJ 
;h  at  your  answers,  to  ground  an  accusation  against  you 
u]»ii  your  own  principles  concerning  the  right  of  kings, 
and  ail  this  under  a  monarchy,  would  you  be  angrj^  with 
htm  ?  You  woidd  have  hut  very  little  reason.  It  u  evi- 
dent, that  our  Saviour's  principles  concernitig  government 
were  not  agreeable  to  the  humour  of  priuce§.  Hia  answer 
too  implies  as  much ;  by  which  he  rather  turned  them  away, 
tlian  instructed  them.  He  asked  fur  the  tribute- money. 
"Who3eimugeanilEupcrscripiioni9it?"Bayshe.  They  tell 
him  it  was  Cffisar's.  "  Give  then  to  Ctesar,"  says  he,  "the 
ihings  that  are  Cssar's  ;  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
Goas."  And  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  people  should 
not  have  given  to  them  the  thing*  that  are  theirs?  "  Render 
10  all  men  their  dues,"  says  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  So  that 
Cffisar  must  not  engross  all  to  bimsell'.  Our  liberty  is  not 
blessing  we  have  received  from  God  him- 
.  we  are  born  to ;  to  lay  this  down  at 
hich  we  derive  not  from  him,  which  we 
not  beholden  to  hioi  fur,  were  an  unworthy  action,  and 

degrading  of  our  very  nature.  If  one  should  consider 
attentively  the  countenance  of  a  man,  and  inquire  after 
whose  im^e  so  noble  a  crpatiire  were  framed,  would  not 
any  one  that  heard  him  presently  make  answer,  that  he 
was  made  afler  the  image  of  God  himself?  Being  there- 
fore peculiarly  God's  own,  and  consetjuently  things  that 
are  to  be  given  to  him,  we  are  entirely  (fee  by  nature,  and 
cannot  without  the  greatest  sacrilege  imaginable  be  re- 
duced into  a  condition  of  slavery  to  any  man,  especially 
to  a  wicked,  unjust,  cruel  tyrant.*     Our  Saviour  does  not 

■  At  ilie  reading  of  this  noble  pa3saK«  most  penona  will  call  to  mind 
ibac  if«ecli  of  Hamlet,  ill  wliich  occius  the  highest  expienloni  of  the 
Gxcdience  nf  humanity  snywhere  perhapa  to  be  met  with:  "What  ■ 
piece  of  voile  is  man  I "  eicbtiinB  the  philosophic  Dane ;  "  Hov  ooUe  in 
leuon !  how  infinite  in  fucullies !  m  tbnn,  and  m  mosinR,  hn«  eiprsa  and 
admirable  !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehemion  how  like  a  Ood! 
the  beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon  of  animals!''  Aflerwsrds,  by  nay 
of  epigrammatic  point,  he  call*  man  the  "  quintessence  of  duit."  And 
Locke,  while  poinlingouttheaoutces  of  all  our  kaowledKe,  with  a  view  to 
humble  the  pride  of  speculation,  insiats  onlheeitremelv  narrow  baaia  upon 
which  all  our  philosophy  and  moat  daziling  theories  ullimntely  rest.  "Thia," 
nyihe,  "ia  the  tint  step  a  maii  makes  lowarda  the  diacorery  of  anything, 
ami  the  gmundwoik  wheiton  lo  build  all  Chose  nolisoa  vbkh  vrar  bl 
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Cake  upon  liim  to  iletetmine  wTiat  thin^  are  God's  and 
what  Ctesar's !  he  ieavus  that  as  he  found  it  If  the  piece 
of  money  which  they  shewed  him  vae  the  same  that  wels 
paid  to  God, as  in  Vespasian's  timeit  was;  then  our  Baviour 
is  so  far  from  having  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  that 
he  has  but  entangled  it,  and  made  it  more  perplexed  than 
it  was  before  :  for  if  is  nopossible  the  same  thing  should 
he  given  both  to  God  and  to  Cffisar.  But,  you  say,  he 
intimates  to  them  what  things  were  Ctesar's  ;  to  wit,  that 
piece  of  money,  because  it  bore  the  emperor's  stamp. 
And  what  of  all  that  ?  How  does  this  advanlage  yonr 
cause  2  You  get  not  the  emperor,  or  yourself,  a  penny 
by  this  conclusion.  Eitiier  Christ  allowed  nothing  at  all 
to  be  Ctestir's  but  that  piece  of  money  that  he  then  had 
in  his  hand,  and  thereby  asserted  the  people's  interest  in 
everything  else ;  or  elae,  if  (as  you  would  have  us  under- 
Etaiid  him)  he  affirms  all  money  that  has  the  emperor's 
stamp  upon  it  to  be  the  emperor's  own,  be  contradicts 
himself,  and  indeed  eives  the  magistrate  a  property  in 
every  man's  estate,  whenaa  he  himself  paid  tiia  tribute- 
money  with  a  protestation,  that  it  was  more  than  what 
either  Peler  or  he  were  bound  to  do.  The  ground  you 
rely  on  is   very   weak ;    for  money    bears   the  prince's 

E,  not  as  a  token  of  its  being  his,  but  of  iis  being 
netai,  and  that  none  may  presume  to  counterfeit  it. 
writing  princes'  names  or  setting  their  stamps  upon 
a  thing  vest  the  property  of  it  in  them,  it  were  &  good 
ready  way  for  them  to  invade  all  property.  Or  rather,  if 
whatever  gulijects  have  be  absolutely  at  their  prince's  dis- 
posal, which  is  your  assertion,  that  piece  of  money  was 
not  Csesar's  because  his  image  was  stamped  on  it,  but  be- 

shall  have  mtiUBllj  in  Ihii  world :  all  those  lublime  thoughts  which 
(over  above  the  douda,  and  reach  at  high  uheaveii  ilielf,  take  thdrrise 
and  tboling  here.  In  all  IhaE  great  extent,  where  themind  wanders  in  ihow 
remote  specuhitionii  it  may  seem  to  be  elevaled  with,  it  uin  not  orut 
jot  beyond  thou  ideas  which  Knse  or  reflection  has  ofiered  for  in  aia- 
templuian."  Eioay  on  the  Human  Undentaoding,  book  ii.  chap.  L 
g.  34.  But  thii, which  at  first seemBtahnitsied  to  huiDbleman,  in  reality 
greatly  exalla  his  nature,  since  to  the  resemblance  of  God,  wliich  Milton, 
with  poetic  licence,  discov  em  in  his  outward  form,  it  adds  the  resemblance 
■  e  mind  being  the  archiieel 


10  be  drawn  thnn  inward  ci 

of  its  own  idejiB,  and  at  thi , 

Mall  ont  of  wblcli  they  ate  fonncd.— £i>, 


supplying  in  great  psit  tha  aj 
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raiise  of  right  it  belonged  to  bim  before  it  was  coined.  So 
^al  nolbing  can  be  more  manifeBt,  than  tbat  our  Saviour 
[n  this  place  never  iDterided  to  teach  us  our  duij  to  magis- 
trates, (he  ivouIJ  have  spoken  more  plainly  if  he  had,) 
but  to  reprehend  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  the  hypo- 
cntical  Pharisees.  When  they  told  him  tbat  Herod  laid 
wait  to  kill  him ;  did  he  return  an  humble,  BubmiBsive  an- 
swer 1  "  Go,  tell  that  fox,"  says  be,  &c.  intimating,  that 
kings  have  no  other  riglit  to  destroy  their  subjects,  than 
foxes  have  to  devour  the  things  they  prey  upon.  Say 
you,  "  He  suffered  death  under  a  tyrant  ?  How  could  he 
possibly  under  any  other  1  But  from  hence  you  conclude, 
that  he  asserted  it  to  be  the  right  of  kings  to  commit 
murder  and  act  injustice.  You  would  make  an  excellent 
moralist.  But  our  Saviour,  though  he  became  a  servant, 
not  to  make  ua  so,  but  that  we  might  be  free ;  yet  carried 
be  himself  bo  with  relation  to  the  magistracy,  as  not  to 
ascribe  any  more  to  them  than  their  due.  Now,  let  us 
come  at  last  to  inquire  what  his  doctrine  was  upon  this 
Bubject.  The  sons  of  Zebedee  were  ambitious  of  honour 
and  power  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  they  persuaded 
themselves  he  would  shortly  set  up  in  the  world  ;  be  re- 

firoves  them  so,  as  withal  to  let  all  Christians  know  what 
brm  of  civil  govemmeut  he  desires  they  should  settle 
amongst  themselves.  "Ye  know,"  says  he,  "tbat  the 
princes  of  tbe  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and 
they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them  ;  but  it 
BhaJl  not  be  so  among  you,  but  whosoever  will  be  great 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  mini»ter ;  and  whosoever  will 
be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant."  Uuless 
you  had  been  distracted,  you  could  never  have  imagined 
that  this  place  makes  for  you  :  and  yet  you  urge  it,  and 
think  it  furnishes  you  with  an  argument  to  prove  that  our 
kings  are  absolute  lords  and  masters  over  us  and  ours. 
May  it  be  our  fortune  to  baye  to  do  with  such  enemies  in 
war,  as  will  fall  bhndfold  and  naked  into  our  camp  instead 
of  ibeir  own  !  as  you  constantly  do,  who  allege  that  for 
yourself  that  of  all  things  in  the  world  makes  most  gainst 
you.  The  Israelites  usked  God  for  a  king,  such  a  king 
as  other  nations  round  about  them  had.  God  dissuaded 
ijiem  by  many  arguments,  whereuf  our  Saviour  here  gives 
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US  an  epitome :  ^  Yoa  know  that  princes  of  the  GcntDei 
exercise  dominion  over  them."  Bat  yet,  because  the 
Israeiites  persisted  in  their  desire  of  a  king,  €iod  ga^e 
them  one,  though  in  his  wrath.  Oar-SaTiour,  lest  Cnris- 
tians  should  desire  a  king,  such  a  one  at  least  as  might 
rale,  as  he  says  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  did,  prevents 
them  with  an  injunction  to  the  contrary :  '^  But  it  shaU  not 
be  so  among  you."  What  can  be  said  plainer  than  this  ? 
That  stately,  imperious  sway  and  dominion,  that  kii^  use 
to  exercise,  shall  not  be  amongst  yon,  what  specioDS 
titles  soever  they  may  assume  to  themselves,  as  thai  of 
benefactoris,  or  the  like.  ''But  he  that  will  be  great 
amongst  you,"  (and  who  is  CTeater  than  the  prince?)  ^  let 
him  l^  your  servant"  So  that  the  lawyer,  whoever  he  be, 
that  you  are  so  smart  upon,  was  not  so  mnch  out  of  the 
way,  but  had  our  Saviour's  own  authority  to  back  him, 
when  he  said,  that  Christian  princes  were  indeed  no  other 
than  the  people's  servants  ;  it  is  very  certain  that  all  good 
magistrates  arc  so.  Insomuch  that  Christians  either  must 
have  no  king  at  all ;  or  if  they  have,  that  king  must  be  the 
people's  servant.  Absolute  lordship  and  Christianity  are 
inconsistent.  Moses  himself,  by  whose  ministry  that 
servile  economy  of  the  old  law  was  instituted,  did  not  ex- 
ercise an  arbitrary,  haughty  power  and  authority,  but  bore 
the  burden  of  the  people,  and  carried  them  in  his  bosom,  as 
a  nursing  father  does  a  sucking  child.  Numb.  xi.  And  what 
is  that  of  a  nursing  father  but  a  ministerial  employment  ? 
Plato  would  not  have  the  magistrates  called  lords,  but  ser- 
vants and  helpers  of  the  people  :  nor  the  people  servants, 
but  maintainers  of  their  magistrates,  because  they  give 
meat,  drink,  and  wages  to  their  kings  themselves.  Aris- 
totle calls  the  ma^strates,  keepers  and  ministers  of  the 
laws.  Plato,  ministers  and  servants.  The  apostle  calls 
them  ministers  of  God.  But  they  are  ministers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  people,  and  of  the  laws,  nevertheless  for  all 
that;  the  laws  and  the  magistrates  were  both  created 
for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  yet  this  is  it  that  you 
call  "  the  opinion  of  the  fanatic  mastiffs  in  England." 
I  should  not  have  thought  the  people  of  England 
were  mastiff  dogs,  if  such  a  mongrel  cur  as  thou  art 
did  not  bark  at  them  so  currishly.     The  master,  if  it 
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II  please  ye,  of  Sl,  Lupus,*  complainB  it  seeme, 
the  niasti&s  are  mad  (fanatics).  Germanua  here- 
tofore, irhose  colleague  that  Lupus  of  Triers  was,  de- 
posed our  incestuous  king  Vortigem  by  his  own  autho- 
rity. And  therefore  St.  Lupus  despises  thee,  the  master 
not  of  a  Holy  Wolf,  but  of  some  hunger-starved  thieving 
little  wolf  or  othei',  as  being  more  contemptible  than  that 
master  of  vipers,  of  whom  Martial  makes  mention,  who 
hast  by  relation  a  barking  she-wolf  at  home  too,  that 
domineers  over  thee  most  wretchedly ;  at  whose  instiga- 
tions, as  I  am  informed,  thou  hast  wrote  this  stuff.  And 
therefore  it  is  the  less  wonder,  that  thou  shonld^t  endea- 
vour to  obtrude  an  absolute  regal  government  upon  others, 
who  hast  been  accustomed  to  bear  a  female  rule  so  ser- 
vilely at  home  thyselT.  Be  therefore,  in  the  name  of  God, 
[he  master  of  a  wolf,  lest  a  she-wolf  be  thy  mistress :  be  a 
wolf  thyself,  be  a  monster  made  up  of  a  man  and  a  wolf; 
whatever  thou  art,  the  English  mastifis  will  but  make  a 
laughingstock  of  thee.  But  I  am  not  now  at  leisure  to 
hunt  for  wolves,  and  will  put  an  end  therefore  to  this  di- 
gression. You  that  but  a  while  sr^o  wrole  a  book  a^inst 
all  manner  of  superiority  in  the  church,  now  call  St.  Peter 
the  prince  of  the  apostles.  How  inconstant  you  are  in  your 
principles !  But  what  says  Peter  7  "  Submit  yourselves 
to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether 
it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  to  governors,  as  unto 
them  that  are  sent  by  htm  for  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doei-s,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well:  for  so  is  the 
will  of  God,"  &C.C.  This  epistle  Peler  wrote,  not  only  to 
private  persons,  but  those  strangers  scattered  and  dis- 
persed through  Asia;  who,  in  those  places  where  they 
Boioumeii,  had  no  other  right  than  what  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality entitled  them  to,  Do  you  think  such  men's  case  to 
he  toe  same  with  that  of  natives,  freebom  subjects,  nobi 
lity,  senates,  assemblies  of  estates,  parliaments?  nay,  is 
not  the  case  far  different  of  private  persons,  though  iq 
flieir  own  country;  and  senators,  or  magistrates,  without 
whom  kings  themselves  cannot  possibly  subsist  ?  But 
let  na  suppose  that  St.  Peter  had  directed  his  epistle  to 
^^te  natural-born  subjects,  and  those  not  private  persons 

^^^^H  *  Lupus  !□  Latin  Bigniiies  a  wolf 
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neither ;  suppose  he  had  writ  to  (lie  senate  of  Rome ; 
wLat  then?  Xo  law  that  is  grounded  upon  a  reason  ex- 
presely  set  down  in  (he  law  itself  obligeth  furtlier  than  tho 
reason  of  it  extends.  "  Be  Bnbject,"  saye  he,  uTorayijre ; 
that  is,  according  to  the  genuine  sense  and  import  of  the 
■word, "  Be  subordinate,  or  legally  subject."  For  the  law, 
AriBtotle  says,  is  order.  "  Submit  for  the  Lord's  sake." 
Why  so  ?  Because  a  king  is  an  officer  "  appointed  by 
God  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  the  praise  of 
them  that  do  well ;  for  so  is  the  will  of  God:''  to  wit, 
that  we  should  submit  and  yield  obedience  to  such  as  are 
here  described.  There  is  not  a  word  spoken  of  any  odier. 
You  see  the  ground  of  this  precept,  and  how  well  it  is  laid. 
The  apostle  adds  in  the  IGth  verse,  "  as  free ;"  there- 
fore not  as  slaves.  What  now?  if  princes  pervert  ihe  de- 
sign of  magistracy,  and  use  the  power  that  ia  put  into 
their  hands  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  good  men,  and 
the  praise  and  encouragement  of  evil-doers ;  must  we  all 
be  condemned  to  perpetual  slaveiy,  not  private  per- 
sons only,  but  our  nobility,  all  our  inferior  magistrates, 
Otlr  very  parliament  itself?  Is  not  temporal  go*emmenl 
called  a  human  ordinance?  How  comes  it  to  pass  then, 
that  mankind  should  have  power  to  appoint  and  con- 
ftitute  what  may  be  good  and  profitable  for  one  an- 
other; and  want  power  to  restrain  or  suppress  things 
that  are  universally  mischievous  and  destructive?  That 
prince,  you  say,  to  whom  8t.  Peter  enjoins  subjection, 
was  Nero  the  tyrant :  and  from  thence  you  infer,  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  submit  and  yield  obedience  to  such.  But 
it  is  not  certain  that  this  epistle  was  writ  in  Nero's 
reign ;  it  is  as  hkely  to  have  been  writ  in  Claudius's 
time.  And  they  that  are  commanded  to  submit  were 
private  persons  and  straugers ;  they  were  no  consuls,  no 
magistrates ;  it  was  not  the  Roman  senate  that  St.  Peter 
directed  his  epistle  to.  Now  let  us  hear  what  use  you 
make  of  St.  Paul,  (for  you  take  a  freedom  with  the 
apostles,  I  find,  that  you  will  not  allow  us  to  take  with 
princes;  you  make  St.  Peter  the  chief  of  them  to-day, 
and  lo-morrow  put  another  in  his  place).  8t,  Paul  in  lus 
13th  chapter  to  the  Romans  has  these  words  :  "  Let  every 
Buul  be  Bul^eei  unto  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no 
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wwer  but  of  God ;  the  powers  tbat  be,  are  ordained  of 
d."  I  confess  he  writes  this  tu  the  Romajis,  not  to 
ingers  dispersed,  as  Peter  did ;  but,  however,  he  writes 
0  private  persona,  and  those  of  the  meaner  rank ;  and  yet 
le  gives  us  a  true  and  clear  account  of  the  reason,  ibe 
original,  and  the  design  of  government;  and  shews  us  the 
true  and  proper  ground  ot  our  obedience,  that  it  is  far 
from  imposing  a  necessity  upon  us  of  being  slaves.  "  Let 
every  soul,"  says  he,  tbat  is,  let  every  man,  "  submiL" 
Chrysostora  tells  us,  "that  St.  Paul's  design  in  this  dis- 
course was  to  make  it  appear  that  our  Saviour  did  not  go 
about  to  introduce  principles  inconsistent  with  the  civil 
government,  but  such  as  strengthened  it,  and  settled  it 
upon  the  surest  foundations."  He  never  intended  then  by 
setting  NeTO  or  any  other  tyrant  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
laws,  to  enslave  mankind  under  his  lust  and  cruelty.  "  He 
intended  too,"  says  the  same  author,  "  to  dissuade  from  un- 
necessary and  causeless  wars."  But  he  does  not  condemn 
a  war  taken  up  against  a  tyrant,  a  bosom  enemy  of  his 
own  country,  and  consequently  the  most  dangerous  that 
may  be.  "  It  was  commonly  said  in  those  days,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  seditious,  themselves  persons 
that  endeavoured  to  shake  the  settled  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ;  that  this  was  what  they  aimed  at  in 
all  they  sajd  and  did."  The  apostle  in  this  chapter  stops 
the  mouths  of  such  gainsayers  :  so  tliat  the  apostles  did 
not  write  in  defence  of  tyrants,  as  you  do ;  but  they  asserted 
such  things  as  made  them  suspected  to  be  enemies  to  the 
government  they  lived  under,  things  that  stood  in  need  ot 
being  explained  and  interpreted,  and  having  another  sense 
IS  generally  received,  St  Chrysos- 
is  what  the  apostle's  design  was  in 
s  now  examine  his  ivords :  "  Let 
a  the  higher  powers."  He  tells  us 
not  what  those  higher  powers  ai-e,  uor  who  they  are ;  for 
he  never  intended  to  overthrow  all  governments,  and  the 
several  constitutions  of  nations,  ana  subject  all  to  sonw 
one  man's  will.  Every  good  emperor  acknowledged  that 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  tbe  authority  of  the  senate, 
BB  above  himself;  and  the  same  principle  and  notion  of 
Bvemment  has  obtained  all  along  in  civilized  nations. 


put  upc 


n  them  thaji  w 
B  now  taught  i: 
this  discourse ;  let  u 
every  soul  be  subjec 
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Pindar,  aa  he  is  cited  by  Herodotus,  calls  the  law  ira»TM» 
^aaiX/ajH  king  overall.  Orpheus  in  his  hymns  calls  it  the 
king  both  of  goda  and  men ;  and  he  gives  the  reason  why 
it  is  BO  ;  because,  says  he,  it  is  that  that  sits  at  the  helm 
of  all  human  af&ir«.  Plato  in  his  book  de  Legibus  calls 
it  ri  xf^^"  '»'  '^  wi^t' '  that  that  ought  to  have  the  great" 
3Bt  sway  in  the  commonwealth.  In  his  epistles  he  com- 
mends that  form  of  covemment  in  which  the  law  is  made 
lord  and  master,  and  no  scope  given  lo  any  man  to  tyran- 
nize over  the  laws.  Aristotle  is  of  the  same  opioion  in 
his  Politics ;  and  so  is  Cicero  in  his  book  de  Xegibus, 
that  the  laws  ought  to  govern  the  magistrates,  as  they  do 
the  people.  The  law  therefore  having  always  been  ac- 
counted the  highest  power  on  earth,  by  the  judgment  of 
the  most  learned  and  wise  men  that  ever  were,  and  by  the 
constitutions  of  the  best-ordered  states ;  and  it  being  very 
certain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  neither  contrary 
to  reason,  nor  the  law  of  nations,  that  man  is  truly  atid 
properly  subiect  to  the  higher  powers,  who  obeys  the  law 
and  the  magistrates,  so  far  as  they  govern  according  to 
law,  So  that  St.  Paul  does  not  only  command  the  people, 
but  princes  themselves,  to  be  in  subjection  ;  who  are  not 
above  the  laws,  but  bound  by  them:  "for  there  is  do 
power  but  of  God  i"  that  is,  no  form,  no  lawful  constitu- 
tion of  any  government.  The  most  ancient  laws  that  are 
known  to  us  were  formerly  ascribed  to  God  as  their  author. 

*  ThiaqueatioD  [he  readervjUGndiUhorBlelyuid  eloquently  ducuned 
in  the  first  book  of  Hoofecr'a  EccleaJaatical  Polity,  where  sU  the  latming 
as  well  19  the  philosophy  of  the  gubjeci  may  be  said  to  be  concenttated. 
Jliltnn's  ideas  of  law  were  as  Elevated  as  those  of  Hooker  liimaelf,  while  he 
was  ntu<;h  more  free  to  disEin^ish  the  true  law  ttotn  the  counterfeit  than 
that  very  exeelleat  person,  who-  Id  his  revereoi^e  for  things  esl&bliahed  fidls 
Dccaaionally  into  a  sort  of  superstition.  Law  in  ihe  sense  in  whicb  it  is 
valushle  is  Dolhingbut  ri^ht  reQsoa,aiid  iherefais  canoot  bespoken  of  with 
■DO  much  praise ;  vhetcas  the  lana  of  partieular  countries  are  often  coo- 
Inu;  to  reason,  and  itietelbre  productive  lo  those  who  live  under  than  ol 
SocakulRble  detriment  and  misfortune.  Our  own  laws,  like  those  of  most 
Other  European  states,  are  oflm  defective  and  often  unjiiat ;  and  thoefor^ 
unoniit  the  moat  needM  reforms  which  the  people  nf  Ihla  age  can  daiK 
b  leform  of  the  laws,  which,  enacted  in  Ihe  midst  of  ienorance  and 
barbaiisin,  bear  the  marks  of  iheii  origin  upon  the  very  fece  of  them. 
For  such  lavs  Milton  was  the  last  man  in  the  worid  to  eutertoin  reapect, 
though,  like  everj  otl  er  good  citiaen,  he  eamaily  loved  such  of  the  insti- 
tutions oThia  counlt;  as  laid  to  promote  public  happiness. — Es. 
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r  the  law,  says  Cicero  in  his  Philippics,  is  no  olher 

n  a  rale  of  well-grounded  reason,  cieriyed  froH,  God 

hirageif,  enjoining  whatever  is  ju8t  and  right,  and  forbid- 
ding the  couCrary,  So  that  the  institution  of  raagiscmcy 
is  jure  Diviiio,  and  the  end  of  it  is,  that  mankind  might 
live  under  certain  laws,  and  be  governed  by  them.  But 
what  particular  form  of  government  each  nation  would 
live  under,  and  what  pereou^  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
magistracy,  without  doubt,  was  Icfl  to  the  choice  of  each 
nation.  Hence  St.  Peter  calls  tings  and  deputies  human 
ordinances,  And  Hosea,  in  the  Hth  ciiapter  of  his  pro- 
phecy, "  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  me ;  they 
have  made  princes,  and  I  knen  it  not."  For  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  Hebrews,  where,  uixin  matters  of  great 
and  weighty  importance,  they  could  have  access  to  God 
himself,  and  consult  with  him,  they  could  not  choose  a  king 
themselves  by  law,  but  wei-e  to  refer  the  matter  to  him. 
Other  nations  have  received  no  such  command.  Some- 
times the  very  form  of  government,  if  it  be  amiss,  or  at 
least  those  persons  that  have  the  power  in  their  hands,  are 
not  of  GcMl,  but  of  men,  or  of  the  devil,  Luke  iv.  "  All 
this  power  will  I  give  unto  thee,  for  it  is  delivered  unto 
me,  and  I  give  it  to  whom  I  will."  Hence  the  devil  is 
called  the  prince  of  this  world ;  and  in  the  13lh  of  the 
Kovelations,  the  dragon  gave  to  the  beast  his  power,  and 
his  throne,  and  great  authority-  So  that  we  must  not  un- 
derstand St.  Paul,  asif  be  spoke  of  all  sorts  of  magistrates 
iu  general,  but  of  lawful  mt^istrales ;  and  so  they  are 
described  in  what  follows.  We  must  also  understand  him 
of  the  powers  themselves ;  not  of  those  men  always,  in 
whose  hands  they  are  lodged.  St.  Cbrysostom  speaks 
very  well  and  clearly  upon  this  occasion.  "  What?" 
Bays  he,  "  is  every  prince  then  appointed  by  God  to  he 
so  ?  I  say  no  such  thing,"  says  he.  "  St.  Paul  speaks 
not  of  the  person  of  the  magistrate,  but  of  the  magiatracy 
itself.  He  does  not  say  there  ifi  no  prince  but  wlio  is  of 
God.  He  says  there  is  no  power  but  of  God."  Thus 
far  St,  CiirysoBtom  ;  for  what  powers  are,  are  ordained  of 
God  :  BO  that  Paul  speaks  only  of  a  lawful  magistracy. 
^or  what  is  evil  and  amiss  cannot  be  said  to  be  ordained, 
use  it  is  disorderly ;  order  and  disorder  cannot  consist 
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together  in  the  same  subject.  The  apostle  says,  "  The 
powers  that  be  ;"  Dud  you  interpret  his  words  as  if  he  had 
said,  "  The  powers  that  now  be;"  that  you  may  prove  that 
the  Romans  ouglit  in  conscience  to  obey  Nero,  who  you 
take  foi'  granted  was  then  emperor.  I  am  very  well  con- 
tent you  should  read  the  worda  so,  and  <lraw  that  con- 
clusion from  them.  The  consequence  will  be  that  £ng- 
lisJimen  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  the  present  sovemment, 
as  it  is  now  established  according  to  a  new  model ;  because 
you  must  needs  acknowledge  that  ii  is  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  ordained  of  God,  as  much  at  least  as  Nero's 
was.  And  lest  you  should  object  that  Nero  came  to  the 
empire  by  a  lawful  succeijsion,  it  is  appai'ent,  from  the 
Roman  history,  that  both  he  and  Tiberius  got  into  the 
chair  by  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  their  mothers,  and  had 
no  right  at  all  to  the  Ruc^ession.  So  that  you  are  incon- 
sistent with  yourself,  and  retract  from  your  own  principles, 
in  affirming  that  the  Romans  owed  subjection  to  the  go- 
vernment that  then  was,  and  yet  denying  that  Enelishmen 
owe  subjection  to  the  government  that  now  is.  But  it  is 
no  wonder  to  hear  you  contradict  yourself.  There  are  no 
two  things  in  the  world  more  direcdy  opposite,  and  con- 
trary to  one  another,  than  you  are  to  yourself.  But  what 
will  become  of  you,  poor  wretch  ?  You  have  quite  undone 
the  young  king  with  your  witticisms,  and  ruined  his  for- 
tunes utterly ;  for,  according  to  your  own  doctrine,  you 
must  needs  confess  that  this  present  government  in  Eng- 
land is  ordained  of  God,  and  that  all  Englishmen  s^e 
bound  in  conscience  to  submit  to  it  Take  notice,  all  ye 
critics  and  textuaries,  do  not  you  presume  to  meddle  with 
this  text.  Tims  Salmaeius  corrects  that  passage  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans :  he  has  made  a  disi.'overy  that  the 
words  ought  not  to  be  read,  "  The  powers  that  are  ;"  but, 
"  The  powers  that  now  are  :"  and  all  this  to  prove  that  all 
men  owed  subjection  and  obedience  to  Nero  the  tyrant, 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  then  emperor.  This 
epistle,  which  you  say  was  writ  in  Nero's  time,  was  writ 
in  his  predecessor's  time,  who  was  an  honest  well-meaning 
man :  and  this  learned  men  evince  by  undeniable  argu- 
ments. But  besides,  the  five  first  years  of  Nero's  reign 
were  without  exception.    So  that  this  threadbare  argu- 
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Ibent,  which  bo  many  men  have  at  their  tongues*  end,  and 
have  been  deceived  by,  to  wit,  that  tyrants  are  to  be  obeyed 
because  St.  Paul  enjoins  a  Bubjection  to  Nero,  is  evident 
to  have  been  bul  a  cunning  invention  of  some  ignorant 
parson.  He  that  resists  the  powers,  to  wit,  a  lawliil  power, 
resists  the  oi'dinance  of  God.  Rings  themselves  come 
under  tJie  penalty  of  this  law,  when  they  resist  the  senate, 
and  act  contrary  to  the  laws.  But  do  they  resist,  the 
ordinance  of  God  that  resist  an  unlawful  power,  or  a  person 
Lt  goes  about  to  overthrow  and  destroy  a  lawful  one  ? 
living,  in  his  right  wils,  can  maintain  such  an 
The  words  immediately  after  make  it  as  clear 
1,  that  the  apostle  spealts  only  of  a  lawfiil  power; 
gives  lis  in  them  a  definition  of  magistrates,  and 
lereby  explains  to  us  who  are  the  persons  thus  authoriaed, 
id  upon  what  account  we  are  to  yield  obedience,  lest  we 
'should  he  apt  to  mistate  and  ground  extravi^nt  notions 
upon  his  discourse,  "  The  magistrates,"  says  he,  "  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  evil :  Wilt  thou  then 
not  he  afraid  of  the  power?  Do  that  which  is  good  and 
thou  shall  have  praise  of  the  same;  for  he  is  the  minister 
of  God  to  ihee  for  good.  He  beareth  not  the  sword  ir. 
vain  ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wralli  ujion  him  that  doeth  evil."  What  honest  man  would 
not  willingly  submit  to  such  a  magistracy  as  is  here  de- 
scribed ?  And  that  not  only  to  avoid  wratli,  and  for  fear 
of  punishment,  but  for  conscience  sake.  Without  magis- 
"  ytes,  and  some  form  or  other  of  civil  government,  no 
lonweallb,  no  human  society  can  subsist,  there  were 
ig  in  the  world.  But  whatever  power  enables  a 
T  whatsoever  magistrate  takes  upon  him,  to  act 
■Contrary  to  what  St.  Paul  makes  the  duty  of  those  thai 
are  in  authority,  neither  is  that  power  nor  that  niE^is- 
trate  ordained  of  God,  And  consequently  to  such  a  ma- 
gistracy no  subjection  is  commanded,  nor  is  any  due,  nor 
vre  the  people  forbidden  to  resist  such  authority  ;  for  in  so 
they  do  not  resist  the  power,  nor  the  magistracy,  as 
,re  here  excellently  well  described ;  but  they  resist  a 
-,  a  tyrant,  an  enemy ;  who  if  he  may  notwithstand- 
some  sense  be  cailed  a  magistrate,  upon  this  ac- 
only,  because  he  has  power  in  fais  hands,  which 
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pf  rtiaps  God  may  have  invesled  liim  with  for  our  punish- 
innnt;  by  the  same  reason  the  devil  may  be  called  a  ma- 
gistrate. This  is  most  certain,  liiat  there  can  be  bat  one 
true  definitioD  of  one  and  the  same  thin^.  So  that  if  Si. 
Paul  in  this  place  define  what  a  magistrate  is,  which  he 
certainly  does,  and  that  accurately  well,  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly define  a  tyrant,  the  most  contrary  thing  imaginable, 
in  the  same  words.  Hence  I  infei',  that  be  commands  na 
to  sabmit  to  such  magistrates  only  as  he  himself  defines 
and  describes,  and  not  to  tyrants,  which  are  quite  other 
things.  "  For  this  cause  yon  pay  tribute  also :"  he  gives 
a  reason  together  with  a  command.  Hence  St.  Chiy- 
aostom ;  "  Why  do  we  pay  tribute  to  princes  ?  Do  we 
not,"  adds  he,  "  thereby  reward  them  for  the  care  they 
take  of  our  safety?  We  should  not  have  paid  thero  any 
tribute,  if  we  had  not  been  convinced  that  it  was  good 
fur  us  to  live  under  a  government."  So  that  I  must  nere 
repeat  what  I  have  said  already,  that  since  subjection  is 
not  absolutely  enjoined,  but  on  a  particular  reason,  that 
reason  must  be  the  rule  of  our  subjection  :  where  that 
reason  holds,  we  are  rebels  if  we  submit  not ;  where  it 
holds  not,  we  are  cowards  and  slaves  if  we  do.  "  But," 
say  you,  "  the  English  are  far  from  being  freemen ;  lor 
they  ai'e  wicked  and  flagitious."  I  will  not  reckon  up 
here  the  vices  of  the  French,  thongh  they  live  under  a 
kingly  government ;  neither  will  T  excuse  my  own  coun- 
trymen too  for :  hut  this  I  may  safely  say,  whatever  vices 
they  have,  they  have  learnt  them  under  a  kingly  govern- 
ment; as  the  Israelites  learnt  a  great  deal  of  wickedness 
in  Egypt.  And  as  they,  when  they  were  brought  into  the 
wilderness,  and  lived  under  the  immediate  government  of 
God  liimself,  could  hardly  reform,  just  so  it  is  with  us. 
But  there  are  good  hopes  of  many  amongst  us ;  that  I 


may  not  her 


celebrate  those  i 


who  are  eminent  for 


their  pioly  and  virtue  and  love  of  the  truth ;  of  which  sort 
I  [lersuade  myself  we  have  as  great  a  number,  as  where 
Toii  think  there  are  most  such.  "  But  tiiey  have  laid  a 
heavy  voke  upon  the  English  nation."  What  if  they  have, 
upon  those  of  them  that  endeavoured  to  lay  a  heavy  yoke 
upon  all  the  rest?  upon  those  that  have  deserved  to  be 
put  under  the  hatches '    As  for  the  rest,  I  question  not 
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bill  tbey  are  veiy  well  content  to  be  at  the  t 
mftintaining  their  own  liberry,  the  public  treasury  being 
exhausted  hj  the  civil  wars.  Now  be  betakes  himself  to 
the  fabulous  rabbins  again :  he  asserts  frequentJv,  that 
kings  are  bound  by  no  laws  ;  and  yet  he  proves,  that, 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  rabbins,  "  a  king  may  be 
guilty  of  treason,  by  suffering  an  invasion  upon  the  rights 
of  bis  crown."  So  kings  are  hound  by  laws,  and  they 
are  noi  bound  by  them ;  they  may  be  criminals,  and  yet 
they  may  not  be  so.  This  man  oonlradicts  himself  so 
perpetually,  that  contradiction  and  he  seem  to  he  of  kin  to 
one  another.  You  say  that  Grod  himself  put  many  king- 
doms under  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon. I  confess  he  did  so  for  a  time,  Jer.  xxvii.  7 ;  hut  do 
you  make  appear,  if  you  can,  that  he  put  the  English 
nation  into  a  condition  of  slavery  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a 
minute.  I  confess  he  suffered  them  to  be  enslaved  by 
him  for  some  time ;  but  I  never  yet  heard  that  blmself 
appointed  it  so  to  be.  Or  if  you  will  have  it  so,  that  God 
EhaU  be  said  to  put  a  nation  under  slavery,  tvhen  a  tyrant 
prevails  ;  why  may  he  not  as  well  be  said  to  deliver  them 
Irom  his  tyranny,  when  the  people  prevail  and  get  the 
upper  hand  ?  Sball  his  tyranny  he  said  to  be  of  God, 
and  not  our  liberty  7  There  is  no  evil  in  the  city,  that 
the  Lord  hath  not  done,  Amos  iii.  So  that  famine,  pesti- 
lence,  sedition,  war,  all  of  them  are  of  God;  and  is  it 
therefore  unlawful  for  a  people  afflicted  with  any  of  these 
pl^Ties,  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  tbem  ?  Certainly  they 
would  do  their  utmost,  though  they  know  them  to  be  sent 
by  God,  unless  himself  miraculously  from  heaven  should 
command  the  contrary :  and  why  may  the3'  not,  by  the 
same  reason,  rid  themselves  of  a  tyrant,  jf  they  are  stronger 
than  he?  Why  should  we  suppose  his  weakness  to  be 
appointed  by  God  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  com- 
monwealth, rather  than  the  power  and  strength  of  all  the 
people  for  the  good  of  the  state  ?  Far  be  it  trom  all  com- 
monwealths, from  all  societies  of  frcehom  men,  to  roain- 
lain  not  only  such  pernicious,  but  such  stupid  and  sense- 
less principles  ;  principles  that  subvert  all  civil  society, 
that,  to  gratify  a  few  tyrants,  level  all  mankind  with 
Arutes;  and  by  setting  princes  out  of  the  reach  of  human 


give 


[her 


1  equal  povei 


r  both. 

'  make,  which  t 


!  foolish  dilemmas  t 
you  might  take  occaBion  lo  propose,  you  feign  some  or 
other  to  assert  that  t!ie  "  superlative  power  of  princes  is 
derived  from  the  people  ;"  though,  for  my  own  part,  i  do 
not  at  all  doubt  but  that  all  the  power  that  any  magistrates 
have  is  bo.  Hence  Cicero,  in  his  Oral,  pro  Flacco,  "  Our 
'wise  and  holy  ancestors,"  says  he,  "appointed  those  things 
to  obtain  for  laws  that  the  people  enacted."  And  hence 
it  is  that  Lucius  Crassly,  an  excellent  Roman  orator,  and 
at  that  time  president  of  the  senate,  when  in  a  controversy 
betwixt  them  and  the  common  people,  he  asserted  their 
rights,  "  I  beseech  you,''  says  he,  "  suffer  not  us  to  live 
in  subjection  to  any  but  yourselves,  lo  the  entire  body  of 
whom  we  can  and  oii^ht  to  submit."  For  though  the 
Roman  senate  governed  the  people,  the  people  tliemselves 
had  appointed  them  to  be  thi-ir  governors,  and  had  put 
that  power  into  their  hands.  We  read  the  term  of  majesty 
more  frequently  applied  to  the  people  of  Rome  than  to 
their  kings.  Tully  in  Orat.  pro  Flancio,  "  It  is  the  con- 
dition of  all  free  people,"  Bays  he,  "  and  especially  of  this 
people,  the  lord  of  all  nations,  by  their  votes,  to  give  or 
take  away  to  or  from  any,  as  themselves  see  cause.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  magistrates  patiently  to  submit  to  what  the 
body  of  the  people  enact.  Those  that  are  not  ambitious  of 
honour  have  the  less  obligation  upon  them  to  court  the 
people:  those  that  affect  preferment  must  not  be  weary  of 
entreating  them."  Should  I  scruple  to  call  a  king  the 
servant  of  his  people,  when  I  hear  the  Roman  senate,  that 
reigned  over  so  many  kings,  profess  themselves  to  be  but 
the  people's  servants?  You  will  object,  perhaps,  and  say 
that  all  this  is  very  true  in  a  popular  state ;  but  the  case 
was  altered  afierwai'ds,  when  the  regal  law  transfeired  all 
the  people's  right  unto  Augustus  and  his  successors.  But 
what  think  you  then  of  Tiberius,  whom  yourself  confess 
to  have  been  a  very  great  tyrant,  as  he  certainly  was? 
Suetonius  says  of  him,  that,  when  he  was  once  called  Lord 
or  Master,  tliough  after  the  enacting  of  that  Lex  Reg^a, 
he  desired  the  person  that  gave  him  that  appelhition  to 
forbear  abusing  him.  How  does  this  sound  in  your  ears  ? 
a  tyrant  thinks  one  of  his  subjects  abuses  him  in  calling 
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him  Lord.  The  same  emperor,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to 
the  senate,  "  1  liave  said."  says  he,  "  frequently,  hereto- 
fore, and  uow  I  say  il  again,  that  a  good  prince,  whom 
you  have  invested  with  so  great  power  as  I  am  intrusted 
with,  ought  to  Bsrve  the  senate  and  the  hody  of  the  people, 
and  sometimes  even  particular  persons;  nor  do  I  repent 
of  having  said  so :  I  confess  that  you  have  been  good,  and 
just,  and  indulgent  masters  to  me,  and  that  ^ou  are  yet  so." 
You  may  say  that  he  dissembled  in  all  tms,  as  be  was  a 
great  proficient  in  the  art  of  hypocrisy;  hut  that  is  all 
one.  No  man  endeavours  to  appear  otherwise  than  he 
ought  to  be.  Hence  Tacims  tells  us  that  it  was  the  custom 
in  Rome  for  the  emperors,  in  the  Circus,  to  worship  the 
people  ;  and  that  both  Nero  and  other  emperors  practised 
It.  Claudian,  in  his  panegyric  upon  Honorius,  mentions 
the  same  custom  By  which  sort  of  adoration  what  could 
possibly  be  meant,  but  that  the  emperors  of  Rome,  even 
after  the  enacting  of  the  LeK  Regia,  confessed  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  to  be  their  superiors?  But  I  find,  as 
I  suspected  at  first,  and  so  I  told  ye,  (hat  you  have  spent 
more  time  and  pains  in  turning  over  glossaries,  and  cri- 
ticising upon  lexrs,  and  propagating  such-like  laborious 
trifles,  than  in  reading  sound  authors  so  as  to  improve  your 
knowledge  by  ihem.  For  had  you  been  never  so  little 
versed  in  the  writings  of  learned  men  in  former  ages,  you 
would  not  bavc  accounted  an  opinion  new,  and  the  product 
of  some  enthusiastic  heads,  which  has  been  asserted  and 
maintained  by  the  greatest  philosophers,  and  most  famous 
politicians  in  the  world.  You  endeavour  to  expose  one 
Martin,  who  you  tell  us  was  a  tailor,  and  one  William,  a 
tanner ;  but  if  they  are  such  as  you  describe  them,  I  think 
they  and  you  may  very  well  go  together;  though  tliey 
themselves  would  be  able  to  instruct  you,  and  unfoTd  those 
roysterioUE  riddles  that  you  propose :  as, "  Whether  or  no 
ihey  that  in  a  monarchy  would  have  the  king  but  a  servant 
to  the  commonwealth,  will  say  the  same  thing  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  a  papular  state?  And  whether 
all  the  people  serve  in  a  democracy,  or  only  some  part  or 
other  serve  the  rest?"  And  when  they  have  been  an 
^ffidipus  to  you,  by  my  consent  jou  shall  be  a  sphinx  to 
*     i:  in  good  earnest,  and  throw  yourself  headlong  from 


some  precipice  or  other,  i 
am  afraid  you  will  n 
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r)(l  break  ynnr  neck ;  for  else  I 
with  your  riddles  and 


fooleries.  You  ask, "  Whether  or  no,  when  St.  Paul 
kings,  he  meant  the  people  ?  "  I  confess  St.  Paul 
inds  UB  to  pray  for  liings ;  but  be  had  commanded  us 
to  pray  for  tlie  people  before,  ver.  1.  But  there  are  some 
for  all  that,  both  among  kings  and  common  people,  that 
vie  are  forbidden  to  pray  for ;  and  if  a  man  may  not  so 
much  as  be  prayed  for,  may  he  not  be  punished  ?  What 
should  hinder  T  But,  "  When  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  he 
that  reigned  was  the  most  pi'otjigate  person  in  the  world." 
That  is  false.  For  Ludovicus  Capellas  makes  it  evident 
that  this  epistle  likewise  was  writ  in  Claudius's  time. 
When  St.  Paul  has  occasion  to  apeak  of  Nero,  he  calb 
him  not  a  king,  but  a  lion ;  that  is,  a  mild,  savage  beast, 
from  whose  jaws  he  is  glad  he  was  delivered,  2  Tim.  iv. 
So  that  it  is  for  kings,  not  for  beasts,  that  we  are  to  pray 
that  under  them  we  may  live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty.  Kings  and  their  interest  are 
not  the  things  here  intended  to  be  advanced  and  secured ; 
it  la  the  public  peace,  godliness,  and  honesty,  whose  estab- 
lishment we  are  commanded  to  endeavour  al^er,  and  to 
pray  ibr.  But  is  there  any  people  in  the  world  that  would 
not  choose  rather  to  live  aa  honest  and  careful  life,  though 
never  fi'ee  from  war  and  troubles,  in  the  defence  of  them- 
selves aril!  ihoir  families,  whether  against  tyrants  or  ene- 
mies, (for  I  make  no  difference,)  than  under  the  power  of 
a  tyrant  or  an  enemy,  to  spin  out  a  life  equally  trouble- 
some, accompanied  with  slavery  and  ignominy  ?  That 
the  latter  is  the  more  desirable  of  the  two,  I  will  prove  by 
a  testimony  of  your  own  ;  not  because  I  think  your  au- 
thority worth  quoting,  bat  that  all  men  may  observe  how 
double-tongued  you  are,  and  how  mercenary  your  pen  is. 
"  Who  would  not  rather,"  say  you,  "  bear  with  thosedia- 
sensiona,  that  through  the  emulation  of  great  men  often 
happen  in  an  aristocratical  government,  than  live  under 
the  tyrannical  government  ot  one  where  notliing  hut  cer- 
tain misery  and  ruin  is  to  be  looked  for?  The  people  of 
Home  preferred  their  commonwealth,  though  never  so 
much  shattered  with  civil  broils,  before  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  their  emperors.    When  a  jieople,  to  avoid  sedition 
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nits  to  a  monarchy,  and  finds  by  experience  that  this 
le  worst  evil  of  the  two,  they  often  desire  to  return  to 
their  former  government  again."  These  are  your  own 
words,  and  more  you  have  to  this  purpose  in  that  discourse 
concerning  bishops,  which  uiid«r  a  feigned  name  you  wrote 
JKaiiist  PetaviuH  the  Jesuit;  though  yourself  are  more  a 
Jesuit  than  he,  nay,  worse  than  any  of  that  crew.  We  have 
Itlready  heard  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  upon  thisBubject; 
'  1  it  has  been  worth  our  while  to  take  some  pairiK  to  find 
But,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  so  to  inquire  into  the 

^^adgment  of  the  fathers,  and  to  ransack  their  volumes; 

K  4or  if  ihey  assert  anything  which  is  not  warranted  by  the 
■word  of  God,  we  may  aafely  reject  their  authority,  be  it 
never  so  great ;  and  particularly  that  expression  that  you 
allege  ootof  Irenteus,  "  that  God  in  his  providence  orders 
it  BO,  that  such  kings  reign  as  are  suitable  to  and  proper 
for  die  people  they  are  lo  govern,  all  circumstances  con- 
sidet«d."  That  expression,  I  say,  is  directly  contrary  to 
Scripture.  For  though  God  himself  declared  openly  that 
it  was  better  for  his  own  people  to  be  governed  by  judges 
ihaa  by  kings,  yet  he  left  it  to  them  to  change  that  form 
of  government  for  a  wc)rse,  if  they  would  themselves. 
And  we  read  frequently,  that  when  the  body  of  the  people 
has  been  good  they  have  had  a  wicked  king,  and  contrary- 
wise  that  a  good  king  has  sometimes  reigned  when  the 
people  have  been  wicked.  So  that  wise  and  prudent  men 
axe  to  consider  and  see  what  is  profitable  and  fit  for  the 
people  in  general ;  for  it  is  very  certain  that  the  same  foriu 
of  government  is  not  equally  convenient  for  all  nations, 
nor  for  the  same  nation  at  all  times  ;  but  sometimes  one, 
Bometimes  another  may  be  more  proper,  according  as  the 
indaetry  and  valour  of  the  people  mav  increase  or  decay. 
But  if  you  deprive  the  people  of  this  liberty  of  setting  up 
what  government  they  like  best  among  ihemselvea,  you 
take  uat  from  them  in  which  the  life  of  all  civil  liberty 
consists.  Then  you  tell  ua  of  Justin  Martyr,  of  bis  humble 
and  submissive  behaviour  to  the  An tonines,  those  best  ot 
emperors,  as  if  anybody  would  not  do  the  like  to  princeti 
of  such  moderation  as  they  were.     "  How  much  worsa 

^^hristians  are  we  in  these  days  than  those  were  !  They 
■e  conttnt  to  live  iinder  a  prince  of  another  religion,' 
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Alas !  they  were  private  persons,  and  infinitely  inferior  to 
the  contrary  party  in  atrength  and  number.  *'  But  now 
papists  will  not  endure  a  protectant  prince,  nor  protestanta 
one  that  is  popish, "  You  do  well  and  discreetly  in  show- 
ing yourself  to  be  neither  papist  nor  proiestant ;  and  yon 
are  ven'  liberal  in  your  coticessiona,  for  now  you  confess 
that  all  sorts  of  Christians  agree  in  that  very  thing  that 
you  alone  take  upon  yon  with  so  much  impudence  and 
wickedness  to  cry  down  and  oppose.  And  how  unlike 
those  fathers  that  you  commend,  do  you  shew  yourself: 
they  wrote  apologies  for  the  Christians  to  heathen  princes ; 
you,  in  defence  of  a  wicked  popish  king,  against  Christians 
and  protestants.  Then  you  entertain  us  with  a  number  of 
impertinent  quotations  out  of  Athenagoras  andTertuUian: 
things  that  we  have  already  heard  out  of  the  writings  of 
the  apostles,  much  more  clearly  and  intelligibly  expressed. 
But  Tertullian  was  quite  of  a  different  opinion  from  yours, 
of  a  king's  being  a  lord  and  master  over  his  subjects: 
which  you  either  knew  not,  or  wickedly  dissembled.  For 
he,  though  he  were  a  Christian,  and  directed  his  discourse 
to  a  beatnen  emper'or,  bad  the  confidence  to  teSl  bitn  tbat 
an  emperor  ought  not  to  be  called  Lord,  "Augustus  him- 
self," says  he,  "  that  formed  this  empire,  refused  that  appel-  ' 
lation ;  it  is  a  title  proper  to  God  only.  Not  hut  that  the 
title  of  Lord  and  Master  may  in  some  sense  be  ascribed 
to  the  emperor:  but  there  is  a  peculiar  pense  of  that  word, 
which  is  proper  to  God  only ;  and  in  thai  Bense  I  will  not 
ascribe  it  to  the  emperor,  I  am  the  emperor's  freeman. 
God  done  is  my  Lord  and  Master."  And  the  same 
author,  in  the  same  discourse  :  "  How  inconsistent,"  says 
he,  "  are  those  two  appellations,  Father  of  his  countiy, 
and  Lord  and  Master  f  And  now  I  wish  you  much  joy 
of  Tertnllian's  authority,  whom  it  had  been  a  great  aeal 
better  you  had  let  alone.  But  Tertullian  calls  them  par- 
ricides that  slew  Domitian.  And  he  does  well,  for  so  they 
were,  his  wife  and  servants  conspired  against  him.  And 
they  set  one  Parthenius  and  Stepnanus,  who  were  accused 
for  concealing  part  of  the  public  treasure,  to  make  him 
away.  If  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  had  pro- 
ceeded against  him  according  to  the  custom  of  their  ances- 
tors, had  given  judgment  of  death  against  him,  as  they 
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did  once  against  Nero,  ami  hsd  made  search  for  Iiim  xo 
put  him  to  dealh,  do  ye  think  Terlullian  would  have  called 
them  parricides  ?  If  he  bad,  he  would  have  deseiTed  to  be 
hanged  39  you  do.  I  t;ive  the  eame  answer  to  your  quota- 
tion out  of  Origen,  that  I  have  given  already  to  what  you 
have  cited  out  of  Irenxus.  Athanasiua  indeed  say?,  tliat 
kings  are  not  accountable  belbre  human  Cribunnls.  But  1 
wonder  who  told  Athanasiua  this  !  I  do  not  hear  that  he 
produces  any  authority  from  Scripture  to  confirin  thia 
assertion.  And  I  will  rather  believe  kinga  and  emperorti 
themBelves,  who  deny  that  they  themaelveB  have  any  snch 
privilege,  than  I  will  Athanaeius.  Then  tou  quoie  Am- 
brosius,  who  afler  he  had  been  a  proconsul,  and  afler  that 
becaine  a  catechumen,  at  last  got  into  a  bishopric :  but  for 
his  authority,  I  say,  that  his  interpretation  of  thoee  words 
of  David,  "  Against  thee  only  I  have  sinned,"  ia  both 
ignorant  and  adulatory.  He  waa  willing  all  others  should 
be  enthralled  to  the  emperor,  that  he  might  enthral  the 
emperor  to  himself.     We  all  know  with  what  a  papal 

Cride  and  arrogancy  he  treated  Theodosiua  the  emperor, 
ow  he  took  upon  Itim  to  declare  him  guilty  of  that  inas- 
aacre  at  Thessalonica,  and  to  forbid  him  coming  inio  the 
church  :  how  miserably  raw  in  divinity,  and  nnacquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  he  shewed  himself  upon 
that  occasion  ;  when  the  emperor  fell  down  at  his  feet,  he 
commanded  him  to  get  him  out  of  the  porch.  At  last, 
when  he  was  received  again  into  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  had  offered,  because  he  continued  standing 
near  to  the  altar,  the  magisterial  prelate  commanded  hin; 
(.ul  of  the  raila :  "  O  Emperor,"  says  he,  "  these  inuei 
places  are  for  the  priests  only,  it  is  not  law^l  for  otbera  to 
come  nilhtn  them  I"  Doea  this  sound  like  the  heharioui' 
of  a  minister  of  the  goape!,  or  like  that  of  a  Jewish  high- 

Eriest  ?  And  yet  this  man,  such  as  we  hear  he  was,  would 
are  the  emperor  ride  other  people,  that  himself  might 
ride  him,  which  is  a  common  trick  of  almost  all  eccle- 
siastics. With  words  to  this  purpose,  he  put  back  the  em- 
peror, as  inferior  to  himself:  "You  rule  over  men,"  saith  he, 
"  that  are  partakers  of  the  same  nature,  and  fellow'sei'- 
a  with  yourself:  for  there  is  one  oidy  Lord  and  King 
alt,  to  wit,  the  Creator  of  u!],"     This  is  very  pretty  I 
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This  piece  of  truth,  which  the  craft  and  flattery  of  clergy 
men  has  all  along  endeavoured  to  suppress  and  obscure, 
was  then  brought  to  light  hy  ihf  furious  pasBion,  or,  to 
speak  more  mildly,  by  the  ignorant  indiscreet  aeai  of  one 
of  them.  After  you  have  displayed  Ambrose's  ignorance, 
yoii  shew  your  own,  or  rather,  vent  a  heresy  in  affirming 
point  blank,  that,  "  nnder  the  Old  Testament,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  foreiveness  of  sins  upon  the  account  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  smce  David  confessed  his  franpgression, 
sayino',  "  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,"  Psal.  Iviii.  It 
is  the  orthodox  tenet,  that  there  never  was  any  remission 
of  sins  hut  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  I  know  not  whose  disciple 
you  are  that  set  up  for  a  broacher  of  new  heresies  :  but 
certain  I  am,  that  that  great  divine's  disciple,  whom  you 
are  so  angry  with,  did  not  mistake  himself  when  he 
said,  that  any  one  of  David's  subjects  might  have  said. 
"  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,"  as  properly  and  with 
as  much  right  as  David  himself.  Then  you  quote  St. 
Austin,  and  produces  company  of  Hipponensian  divines. 
What  you  allege  oat  of  St.  Austin  makes  not  at  all 
agflinst  us.  We  confess  that,  as  the  prophet  Daniel  has 
it,  it  is  God  that  changeth  times,  sets  up  one  kingdom, 
and  pulls  down  another;  we  only  desire  to  have  it  alloived 
us,  that  he  makes  use  of  men  as  his  instruments.  If  God 
alone  gave  a  kingdom  1o  king  Charles,  God  alone  has 
taken  it  from  him  ^ain,  and  given  it  to  the  parliament, 
and  to  the  people.  If  therefore  our  allegiance  visa  due  to 
king  Charles  because  God  had  given  liim  a  kingdom, 
fur  the  same  reason  it  is  now  due  to  the  present  magis- 
tracy. For  yourself  confess,  that  God  has  given  our  ma- 
gistrates such  power  as  he  uses  to  give.to  wicked  princes, 
for  the  punishment  of  the  nation.  And  the  consequence 
of  this  will  be,  that  according  to  your  own  opinion,  our 
present  magistrates  being  raised  and  appointed  by  God, 
cannot  lawfully  be  deposed  by  any  but  God  himself. 
Thus  you  overthrow  the  opinion  you  pretend  to  maintain, 
which  is  a  thing  very  frequent  with  you ;  your  apology 
for  the  king  carries  its  death's  wound  in  it.  Yon  have 
attained  to  such  a  prodimous  degree  of  madness  and  stn- 
pidity,  as  to  prove  it  unlawful  upon  any  account  whatitk- 
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•,  to  lift  up  one's  finger  against  magistrates,  und  witlt 
e  very  next  breath  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
subjects  to  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  them.  You  tell  ur 
that  81.  Jerome  calU  Ishmael,  that  slew  Gedaliah,  a  parri. 
eide  or  traitor;  and  it  is  vciy  true  that  he  was  so;  tot 
Gedaliah  was  deputy-governor  of  Judea,  a  good  man,  and 
stain  by  Ishmael  without  any  cause.  Tlie  same  author  in 
his  comment  upon  the  book  of  EccIeBiastes,  saya,  that 
Solomon's  command  to  keep  the  king's  commandment  is 
the  same  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine  upon  the  same  subject; 
and  deserves  commendation  for  having  made  a  more  mo- 
derate construction  of  that  text,  tban  most  of  hia  conlera- 
poraries.  You  say,  you  will  forbear  inquiring  into  the 
sentiments  of  learned  men  that  lived  since  Si.  Austin's 
lime :  but  to  shew  that  you  liad  rather  dispense  with  a 
lie,  than  not  quote  any  author  that  you  ibink  makes  for 
you,  in  the  very  next  period  but  one  you  produce  tlie 
authorities  of  Isidore,  Gregory,  and  OtJio,  Spanish  and 
3Dulch  authors,  that  lived  in  the  most  barbarous  and  ig< 
norant  ages  of  al! ;  whose  authorities,  if  you  knew  how 
much  ne  deepise,  you  would  not  have  told  it  lie  to  have 
quoted  them.  But  would  you  know  the  reason  why  he 
dares  not  come  so  low  as  to  the  present  limes  ?  why  he 
docs  as  it  were  hide  himself,  and  disappear,  when  lie  comes 
towards  our  own  times  ?  The  reason  is,  because  he  knows 
full  well,  that  as  many  eminent  divines  as  there  are  of  the 
reformed  churches,  eo  many  adversaries  he  would  hiive  to 
encounter.  Let  him  take  up  the  cudgels,  if  he  thinks  fit ; 
he  will  quickly  find  himself  run  down  with  innumera- 
ble authorities  out  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  Bucer, 
Martyr,  ParKua,  and  the  rest,  I  could  oppose  you  with 
testimonies  out  of  divines  that  havs  flourished  even  in 
Leyden.  Though  that  famous  university  and  renowned 
commonwealth,  which  has  been  as  it  were  a  sanctuary  for 
liberty,  those  fountains  and  streams  of  all  polite  learning, 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  wash  away  that  slavish  rust  that 
sticks  to  you,  and  infuse  a  little  humanity  into  you.  Find- 
ing yourself  destitute  of  any  assistance  or  help  from  ortho- 
dox protestant  divines,  you  have  (he  impudence  to  betake 
raelf  to  the  Sorbonists,  who»u  college  you  know  is  de- 
'']G  Romish  religion,  and  consequently  but  of  very 
a  2 
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weak  authority  amongst  protestants.  We  are  willing  to 
deliver  eo  wicked  an  assertor  of  tyranny  as  jou,  to  be 
drowned  in  the  Sorbonne,  as  being  ashamed  to  own  bo 
despicable  a  alave  as  you  shew  yourself  to  be,  by  main- 
taining that  the  whole  body  of  a  nation  is  not  equal  in 
power  to  the  most  slothful  degenerate  prince  that  may  be. 
You  labour  in  vain  to  lay  that  upon  the  pope  which  ail 
free  nations,  and  all  orthodox  divines,  own  and  assert. 
But  the  pope  and  his  cLerpyj  when  they  were  in  a  low 
condition,  and  but  of  small  account  in  the  world,  were  the 
first  authors  of  this  pernicious  absurd  doctrine  of  yours ; 
and  when  by  preaching  such  doctrine  they  had  gotten 
power  into  their  own  hands,  they  became  the  worst  of  ty- 
rants themselves.  Yet  they  engaged  all  princes  to  them 
by  the  closest  tie  imaginable,  persuadiiiff  the  world,  that 
was  now  besotted  with  their  superstition,  that  it  vras  un- 
lawful to  depose  princes,  though  never  so  bad,  unless  the 
pope  dispensed  with  their  allegiance  to  them,  by  absolving 
them  from  their  oaths.  Sut  you  avoid  orthodox  writers, 
and  endeavour  to  burden  ihe  truth  with  prejudice  and 
calumny,  by  making  the  pope  the  6rsi  asserlor  of  what 
is  a  known  and  common  received  opinion  amongst  them  ; 
which  if  you  did  not  do  it  cunningly,  you  would  make 
yourself  appear  to  be  neither  papist  nor  protestont,  but 
a  kind  of  mongrel  Idumean  Herodian-  For  as  they  of 
old  adored  one  most  inhuman  bloody  tyrant  for  the  Mes- 
sias,  so  you  would  have  the  world  fall  down  and  worship 
all.  You  boast  that  "  you  have  confirmed  your  opinion  by 
the  testimonies  of  the  fathers  that  flourished  in  the  four 
first  centuries  ;  whone  writings  only  are  evangelical,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion."  This  man 
is  post  all  shame  :  how  many  things  did  they  preach,  how 
many  things  have  they  published,  which  Christ  and  bis 
apostles  never  taught !  How  many  things  are  thei-e  in 
their  writings,  in  which  all  protestant  divines  differ 
from  them  1  But  what  is  that  opinion  that  you  have  con- 
firmed by  their  authorities?  Wiiy,  that  "evil  princes  are 
appointed  by  God."  Allowthat,  as  alt  other  pemicioue  and 
destructive  things  are.  What  then?  why,  "that  therefore 
they  have  nojndgebut  God  alone  ;  that  ihey  are  above  all 
human  laws ;  that  there  Ih  no  law,  written  or  unwritten. 
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0  law  of  nature,  nor  of  God,  to  call  them  to  accout_l  be- 
fore their  own  subjects."  But  how  comes  that  to  pass  ? 
Certain  1  am  that  there  is  no  law  aeainatit:  no  penal  law 
exceplB  kings.  And  ail  reason  and  justice  requires,  that 
Ihosd  that  otfend  should  be  punished  according  to  their 
deserts,  without  respect  of  persona.  Nor  have  you  hitherto 
produced  any  one  law,  eitker  written  or  unwritten,  of  God 
or  of  nature,  by  which  this  is  forbidden.  What  stands  in 
the  way  then  ?  Why  maynot  kings  be  proceeded  against? 
Why,  "  because  they  are  appointed  by  God,  be  they  never 
so  had."  I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  best  call  you  a 
knave,  or  a  fool,  or  ignorant,  unlearned  barbarian.  You 
shew  yourself  a  vile  wretch,  by  propagating  a  ductrine  so 
destructive  and  pernicious ;  and  you  are  a  fool  for  backing 
it  with  such  silly  arguments,  God  says  in  Isa.  liv.  "  I 
have  created  the  slayer  to  destroy."  Then  by  your  reason  a 
murderer  is  above  the  laws.  Turn  this  topsyturvy,  and 
consider  it  as  long  as  you  will,  you  will  find  the  consequence 
to  be  the  same  witii  your  own.  For  the  pope  is  appointed 
by  God,  just  as  tyrants  are,  and  set  up  for  the  punishment 
of  the  church,  ■which  I  have  already  demonstrated  out  of 
your  own  writings.  "  And  yet,"  say  you,  Wal.  Mes.  pi^e. 
412,  "  because  he  has  raised  his  primacy  to  an  insuner- 
ableheiglit  of  power,  soas  that  behas  made  it  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  plain  downright  tyraimy,  both  he  and  his 
bishops  may  he  nut  down  more  lawfully  than  tliey  were  at 
first  set  up."  You  tell  us  that  the  pope  and  the  bishops 
(thougli  God  in  his  wrath  appointed  them)  may  yet 
lawfully  be  rooted  out  of  the  church,  because  they  are  ty- 
rants ;  and  yet  you  deny  that  it  is  lawful  to  depose  a  tyrant 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  that  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  God  appointed  him,  though  he  did  it  in  his  anger. 
What  ridiculous  stuff  is  this  !  for  whereas  the  pope  cannot 
hurt  a  man's  conscience  against  his  own  will,  for  in  the 
consciences  of  men  it  is  that  his  kingdom  consists,  yet  you 
are  for  deposing  him  as  a  grievous  tyrant,  in  whose  own 
power  it  is  not  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  yet  you  maintain,  that  a 
tyrant,  properly  and  truly  so  called,  a  tyrant  that  has  alt 
our  lives  and  estates  within  bis  reach,  without  whose  as- 
nstance  the  pope  himself  could  not  exercise  his  tyranny 
"d  the  church,  ought  for  conscience  sake  to  be  home  withai 
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6.ad  sulmiiliiid  to.  Tliese  assertions  cciiup:ireil  with  ons 
ftnotiier  betray  your  childishness  to  tliat  degree,  that  no 
tnan  can  read  joar  books,  but  must  nf  necessity  take 
notice  of  your  ignorance  rashness,  and  incogitancyi 
But  you  alleo;e  another  reason :  "  Human  affairs  would 
be  turned  upside  down."  They  would  so,  and  beclianged 
for  the  better.  Human  af&irs  would  certainly  be  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  if  being  once  troubled  and  disor- 
dered, there  was  a  necessity  of  their  continuing  alwava 
so,  I  say,  they  would  be  changed  for  the  better,  fur  tne 
king's  power  would  revert  to  tlie  people,  from  whom  it 
was  first  derived,  and  conferred  upon  one  of  ihemselvea; 
and  the  power  would  be  transferred  from  him  that  abased 
it,  to  them  that  were  prejudiced  and  injured  by  the  abuse 
of  it;  than  winch  nothing  can  be  more  just,  for  there  could 
not  well  be  an  umpire  in  such  a  case  :  who  would  stand 
to  the  judgment  of  aforeigner?  all  mankind  would  equally 
be  subject  to  the  laws ;  titei'e  would  be  no  gods  of  fiesn  and 
blood  :  which  kind  of  deities  whoever  goes  about  to  set  ap 
in  the  world,  they  are  equally  injurious  to  church  and  cora- 
monweallh.  Now  I  must  turn  your  own  weapons  upon  you 
again.  You  say,  "  There  can  be  no  greater  heresy  than 
this,  to  Bet  up  one  man  in  Cliriet's  seat.  These  two  areiu- 
fallible marks  of  Anti-Christ, — infallibility  in  spirituals,  and 
omnipotence  in  temporals."  Apparat.  ad  Prim,  page  171. 
Do  you  pretend  that  kings  are  infallible  1  If  you  do  not, 
why  do  you  make  them  emnipotent  ?  And  how  comes  it 
to  pass,  that  an  unlimited  power  in  one  man  should  be  ac* 
counted  less  deacructive  to  temporal  things  than  it  is  to 
ecclesiastical  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  God  takes  no  care 
at  all  of  civil  afTairs  1  If  he  takes  none  bimself,  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  forbid  us  to  take  care  which  way  they  go;  if 
he  does  lake  any  care  about  ihem,  certainly  he  would  Iiave 
the  same  reformation  made  in  the  commonwealth,  that 
he  would  have  made  in  the  church,  especially  it  brang 
obvious  to  every  man's  experience,  that  infallibility  and 
jmnipotency  being  arrogated  to  one  man,  are  equally 
mlBchievous  in  both.  God  has  not  ho  modelled  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  any  civd  com- 
munity to  submit  to  the  cruelties  of  tyrants,  and  yet  Ut 
leave  the  church  at  liberty  to  free  themselves  from  slavery 
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t  t^nny  ;  nay,  rattier  quite  contrary,  he  has  put  no 
arida  into  the  church's  hand  but  those  of  patience  and  in- 
nocence, prayer  and  ccclesiaacical  discipline;  but  in  ibe 
commonwealth,  all  the  ni^istracy  are  by  him  entrusted 
with  the  preservation  and  execution  of  the  laws,  with  the 
power  of  punishing  and  revenging :  lie  baa  put  the  Bwonl 
into  their  hands.  I  cannot  but  smile  at  this  manV  prepos- 
terous whimsies :  in  eccIesiasticB  he  is  Helvidius,  Thraseas, 
a  perfect  tyrannicide.  In  politics  no  man  more  a  lackey 
and  slave  to  tyrants  than  be.  If  bis  doctrine  bold,  not  we 
only  that  have  deposed  our  kin^;,  but  the  protectants  in 
general,  who  against  the  niinda  of  their  princes  have  re- 
jected the  pope,  are  atl  rebels  alike.  But  I  have  eon- 
founded  bim  long  enough  with  bis  own  arguments.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  beast,  lest  bis  adversary  should  be  un- 
provided, he  himself  furnishes  him  with  weapons.  Never 
aid  any  man  give  his  antagonist  greater  advantagei^ 
a^inst  himself  than  he  doeR.  They  that  he  has  to  da 
withal,  will  be  sooner  weary  of  pursuing  him,  than  he  of 
fiying. 
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Perhaps  you  think,  Salmasius,  that  you  have  done 
«iough  to  ingratiate  yourself  with  princes;  that  you  have 
deserved  well  of  them  :  but  if  they  consider  their  own 
interest,  and  take  their  measures  according  to  what  it 
really  is,  not  according  to  tiie  false  gloss  that  your  fiattenes 
have  put  upon  it,  there  never  was  any  man  in  the  world 
that  deserved  so  ill  of  them  as  you,  none  more  destpuctive 
and  pernicious  to  them  and  their  interest  in  the  whole 
world  than  yourself.  For  by  exalting  the  power  of  kings 
above  all  human  laws,  you  tell  all  mankind  that  are  sub- 
ject to  such  a  goveriimi;nt,  that  they  are  no  better  than 
slaves,  and  make  them  but  the  more  desirous  of  liberty  by 
disoovering  to  them  their  error,  and  putting  that  into  their 
heads  that  they  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  before,  to  wit, 
that  they  ai-e  slaves  to  their  princes.  And  without  doubt 
■  i^acli  a  sort  of  government  will  be  more  irksome  and  un- 
-"  — '■'e,  by  how  much  the  more  you  persuade  the  world 
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tliat  it  is  not  by  the  alloivance  and  aubraiasioo  of  natiofis 
timt  kltigs  have  obtained  this  eKorbilant  power ;  but  tbat  it 
is  absolutely  essentia!  lo  such  a  form  of  government,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  So  that  whether  you  make 
the  world  of  your  mind  orno,  your  doctrine  must  needs  be 
mischievous  and  destructive,  and  such  as  cannot  but  be 
abhorred  of  all  princes.  For  if  you  should  work  men  into 
a  persuasion  that  the  right  of  kings  ia  without  all  bounds, 
they  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  a  kingly  government ; 
if  you  miss  of  your  aim,  yet  you  make  men  weary  of  kings, 
by  telling  them  that  they  assume  such  a  power  to  them- 
selves, as  of  right  belonging  to  them.  But  if  princes  will 
allow  of  those  principles  that  I  assert;  if  tbey  will  suSer 
themselves  and  their  own  power  to  be  cu-cumscribed  by 
laws,  instead  of  an  uncertain,  weak,  and  violent  govern- 
ment, full  of  cares  and  fears,  they  will  reign  peaceably, 
auietly,  and  securely.  If  they  slight  this  counsel  of  mine, 
tough  wholesome  in  itself,  because  of  the  meanness  of  the 
author,  they  shaU  know  that  it  is  not  my  counsel  only,  but 
what  was  anciently  advised  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  kings. 
For  Lycurgus,  king  of  Lacedemon,  when  he  observed  that 
his  own  relations  that  were  princes  of  Argosand  Messana, 
by  endeavouring  to  introduce  an  abitrary  government  had 
ruined  themselves  and  their  people ;  he,  that  he  might 
benefit  his  country,  and  secure  the  succession  to  his  own 
family,  could  think  upon  no  better  expedient  than  to  com- 
municate his  power  to  the  senate,  and  taking  the  great  men 
of  the  realm  into  part  of  the  government  with  himself ;  and 
by  this  means  the  crown  continued  in  bia  family  for  many 
ages.  But  whether  it  was  Lycui^s,  or,  as  some  learned  men 
are  of  opinion,  Theopnmpus,  that  introduced  that  mixed  form 
of  government  among  the  Lacedemonians,  somewhat  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  Lyourgus's  time,  (of  whom  it 
is  recorded,  that  he  used  to  boast,  that  by  advancing  the 
power  of  the  senate  above  that  of  the  prince,  he  had  settled 
the  kingdom  upon  a  sure  foundation,  and  was  like  to  leave 
it  in  a  lasting  and  durable  condition  to  liis  posterity,)  which 
of  them  soever  it  was,  I  say,  he  has  left  a  good  example  lo 
modern  princes ;  and  was  as  creditable  a  counsellor,  as  his 
counsel  was  safe.  For  that  all  men  should  submit  to  any 
one  man,  so  as  to  acknowledge  a  power  in  him  superior  to 
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I!  Imman  laws,  neither  did  any  law  ever  enact,  nor  indeed 
vas  it  posEible  that  any  suob  law  sliould  ever  be ;  for  that 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  law  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
laws,  and  takes  them  quite  away  :  it  l}eing  apparent  that 
your  positions  are  inconsiatent  with  the  nature  of  all  laws, 
being  such  as  render  them  no  laws  at  all.  You  endeavour 
notnitb  Stan  ding,  in  tbiR  fourth  chapter,  to  make  good  by 
examples,  what  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  by  any  rea- 
sons that  you  have  alleged  hitherto.  Let  ub  consider 
whether  your  examples  help  your  cause ;  for  they  many 
times  make  things  plain,  which  the  laws  are  either  alto- 
■;ether  silent  in,  or  do  bul  hint  at.  We  will  begin  first  with 
le  Jews,  whom  we  suppose  to  have  known  most  of  the 
lind  of  God ;  and  then,  according  to  your  own  method, 
.o  the  times  of  Christianity.  And  first,  for 
ise  times  in  which  the  Israelites,  being  subject  to  kings, 
howsoever  they  were,  did  their  utmost  to  cast  that 
davish  yoke  from  off  thelrnecks.  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab 
had  made  a  conquest  of  them  ;  the  seat  of  his  empire  waa 
at  Jericho ;  he  was  no  contemner  of  the  true  God  ;  when 
his  name  was  mentioned  he  rose  from  his  seat:  thelsraeUtes 
tad  served  him  eighteen  years ;  they  sent  a  present  to  him, 
not  as  to  an  enemy,  but  to  their  own  prince  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  outward  veneratioQ  and  profession  of  subjec- 
tion, they  killed  him  by  a  wile,  as  an  enemy  to  their  coun- 
try. You  will  say  perhaps,  that  Ehud,  who  did  that  ac- 
tion, had  a  warrant  from  God  for  so  doing.  He  had  so, 
it  is  like ;  and  wliat  greater  argument  of  its  being  a  war- 
rantable and  praiseworthy  action  ?  God  uses  not  to  put 
men  upon  things  that  are  unjust,  treacherous,  and  cruel, 
but  upon  such  things  as  are  virtuous  and  laudable.  But 
'e  read  nowhere  that  there  was  any  positive  command 
Heaven  in  the  case.  "Tlie  Israelites  called  upon 
;"  so  did  we.  And  Got  stirred  up  a  saviour  for 
;  so  he  did  for  us.  Ej^lon  of  a  neighbouring  prince 
!ame  a  prince  of  the  Jews ;  of  an  enemy  to  them  lie  be- 
came their  king.  Our  gentletnan  of  an  English  kmg  he- 
came  an  enemy  to  the  English  nation }  so  that  he  ceased 
to  be  a  king.  Those  capacities  are  inconsistent.  No  man 
""  '«  a  member  of  the  state,  and  an  enemy  to  it  at  the 
time.    Antony  was  never  looked  upon  by  the  Romaui 
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&9  a  conBiiI,  noi'  Nero  as  an  eniiieror,  ftfler  the  eenatf  baa 
voted  ibem  both  enemies.  Tbis  Cicero  tells  us  in  hia 
Fourth  Philippic:  "If  Antony  be  a  consul,"  says  he, 
"  Brutus  ie  an  enemy ;  but  if  Brutus  be  a  saviour  and  pre- 
server of  the  commonivealth,  Antony  is  an  enemy  ;  none 
but  robbers  count  hioi  a  consul."  By  the  aame  reason, 
say  r,  who  but  enemies  to  their  country  look  upon  a  tyrant 
as  a  king?  So  that  Eglon's  being  a  foreigner,  and  king 
Charles  a  prince  of  our  own,  will  make  no  iliHereuce  in  the 
;  both  lx?ing  enemies  and  both  tyrants,  they  are  iu  the 
same  circumBlunces.  If  Ehfid  killed  him  justly,  we  have 
10  in  putting  our  kin^  to  death.  Samson,  that  re- 
nowned champion  of  the  Hebrews,  though  his  countrymen 
blamed  him  fo'  it,  "  Dost  thou  not  know,"  say  they,  "  that 
the  Pbilistjues  have  dominion  over  us?"  Yet  against 
those  Philistines,  under  whose  dominion  he  was,  he  him- 
self undertook  a  war  in  hia  own  person,  without  any  other 
help  ;  and  wlietber  he  acted  in  pursuance  of  a  command 
from  Heaven,  or  was  prompted  by  his  own  valour  only,  or 
whatsoever  indnor.ient  he  had,  he  did  not  put  to  death 
one,  but  many,  that  tyrannized  over  hia  country;  having 
first  called  upon  God  by  prayer,  and  implored  his  assist- 
ance. So  that  Samson  counted  it  no  act  of  impiety,  but 
quite  contrary,  to  kill  those  that  enslaved  his  country, 
though  they  had  dominion  over  himself  too ;  and  though 
the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen  submitted  to  their  ty- 
ranny. "  But  yet  David,  who  was  both  a  king  and  a 
prophet,  would  not  take  away  Saul's  life,  because  he  was 
God's  anointed."  Does  it  follow,  that  because  David  re- 
fused to  do  a  thing,  therefore  wa  are  obliged  not  to  do  that 
very  thing?  David  was  a  private  person,  and  would  not  kill 
the  king  ;  is  that  a  precedent  for  a  parliament,  Ibr  a  whole 
nation  ?  David  would  not  revenge  his  own  quarrel,  by 
putting  his  enemy  to  death  by  stealth  ;  does  it  tbllow,  that 
therefore  the  magistrates  must  not  punish  a  malefactor 
according  to  law  .'  He  would  not  kill  a  kmg ;  must  not 
an  aSBemhiy  of  the  states  therefore  punish  a  tyrant  ?  He 
scrupled  the  killing  of  God's  anointed ;  must  the  people 
therefore  scruple  to  condemn  their  own  anointed?  espeeially 
'"e  that  after  having  so  long  professed  hostility  against  hia 
1  people,  washed  off  that   anointing  of  bis,  whethei- 


sacreil  or  civil,  with  the  blood  of  Lis  own  Bubjects.  I  con- 
fess that  those  king^a,  whom  God  by  his  prophets  anointed 
to  he  kings,  or  ap|)ointed  to  some  special  service,  as  he  did 
Cyrus,  Im.  xliv.  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  Lord's 
anointed  :  but  all  other  princes,,  accorjing  to  the  several 
ways  of  their  coming:  to  the  government,  are  the  people's 
anointed,  or  the  army's,  or  manv  times  the  anointed  of 
their  own  faction  only.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that 
all  kings  are  God's  anointed,  you  can  never  prove  that 
therefore  they  are  above  all  laws,  and  not  to  be  called 
in  question,  what  villanies  soever  they  commit.  What  if 
David  laid  a  charge  upon  Iiimself  and  other  private  per- 
sons, not  to  stretch  forth  their  hands  against  the  Lord's 
anointed  ?  Does  not  God  himself  command  princes  not 
BO  mnch  as  "  to  touch  hisanointed  ?"  which  were  no  other 
than  his  people,  Psa).  cv.  He  preferred  that  anointing 
wherewith  his  people  were  anointed,  before  thai  of  kings, 
if  any  such  thing  were.  Would  any  man  offer  to  infer 
from  this  place  of  the  Psalmist,  that  believers  are  not  to 
be  called  in  question,  though  they  offend  against  the  laws, 
because  Gnd  commands  princes  not  to  touch  his  anointed? 
King  Solomon  was  about  to  put  to  death  Abialiiar  the 
priest,  though  he  were  God's  anointed  too;  and  did  not 
spare  him  because  of  his  anointing,  but  because  he 
had  been  hia  father's  friend.  If  that  sacred  and  civil 
anointing  wherewith  the  high-priest  of  tlie  Jews  was 
anointed,  whereby  he  was  not  only  constituted  high-piiest, 
but  a  temporal  magistrate  in  many  cases,  did  not  ex- 
empt him  from  the  penalty  of  the  laws ;  how  comes  a 
civil  anointing  only  to  exempt  &  tyrant?  But  you  say, 
"Saul  was  a  tyrant,  and  worthy  of  death."  What  then' 
it  does  not  follow,  that  because  he  deserved  it,  tha: 
David  in  [he  circumstances  he  was  then  under  had  power 
to  put  him  to  death  without  tlie  people's  authority,  or 
the  command  of  the  magistracy.  But  was  Saul  a  tyrant? 
I  wish  you  would  say  so;  indeed  you  do  so,  though  you 
had  said  before  in  your  second  book,  page  3i,  that 
"  he  was  no  tyrant,  hut  a  good  king,  and  chosen  of 
_God."  Why  should  false  accusers,  and  men  guilty  of 
ery,  be  branded,  and  you  escape  without  the  like 
'  '    IB  mark  ?      For  they  practise  their  villaniei 
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with  less  treachcrj'  and  deceit  than  you  write  and  treat  of 
mstlerg  of  the  greatest  moment,  Saul  was  a  good  king, 
when  it  served  your  turn  to  have  him  so ;  and  now  he  is 
a  tyrant,  because  it  buSIb  with  your  present  purpose.  But 
it  is  no  wonder  that  you  make  a  tyrant  or  a  ^ood  king ; 
for  your  principles  look  as  if  they  were  invented  foe  no 
other  design  than  to  make  all  good  kings  so.  But  yet 
David,  though  be  would  not  put  to  death  his  fatber-in- 
law,  for  causes  and  reasons  that  we  have  nothmg  to  do 
withal,  yet  in  bis  own  defence  he  raised  an  army,  took 
and  possessed  cities  that  belonged  to  Saul,  and  would 
have  defended  Keilah  against  the  king's  forces,  bad  he 
not  understood  that  the  citizens  would  be  false  to  him. 
Suppose  Saul  had  besieged  the  town,  and  bimselfhad 
been  the  6rBt  that  had  scaled  the  walls;  do  you  think 
David  would  jiresently  have  thrown  down  his  arms,  and 
have  betrayed  all  those  that  assisted  him  to  his  anointed 
enemy  ?  I  beUeve  not.  What  reason  have  we  to  think 
David  would  have  stuck  to  do  what  we  have  done,  who 
when  his  occasions  and  circumstances  so  required,  prof- 
iered  his  assistance  to  the  Philistines,  who  were  then 
the  professed  enemies  of  hia  country,  and  did  that  against 
Saul,  which  I  am  sure  we  should  never  have  done  against 
our  tyrant?  I  am  weary  of  mentioning  your  lies,  and 
ashamed  of  them.  You  say,  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  Eng- 
lish, "That  enemies  aie  rather  to  be  spared  than  fiiends;" 
and  that  therefore,  "we  conceived  we  ought  not  to  spare  our 
king's  life,  because  he  had  been  our  friend."  You  impu- 
dent liar,  what  mortal  ever  heard  this  whimsy  before  you 
invented  it?  But  we  will  excuse  it.  You  could  not 
bring  in  that  threadbare  flourisli,  of  our  being  more  fierce 
than  our  own  mastiffs,  (which  now  comes  in  the  fifth 
time,  and  will  as  oft  again  before  we  couie  to  the  end  of 
your  book,)  without  some  such  introduction.  We  are 
not  BO  uiiich  more  fierce  than  our  own  mastiffs,  as  you 
are  more  hungry  than  any  dog  whatsoever,  who  return  so 
greedily  to  what  you  have  vomited  up  so  often.  Then 
you  tell  us,  that  David  commanded  the  Amalekile  to  be 
put  to  death,  who  pretended  to  liave  killed  Saul.  But 
that  instance,  neither  in  respect  to  the  fact,  nor  the  per- 
son, Das  any  aitiniiy  with  what  we  are  discoui'sing  of.     I 
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do  not  well  understand  what  cause  David  Itad  to  be  so 
teie-e  upon  that  man,  for  ]>retending  to  have  hastened 
the  kins'a  death,  and  m  effect  to  have  put  him  out  of  his 
pain,  tvhen  he  was  dying ;  unless  it  were  to  take  away 
from  the  Israelites  all  suspioion  of  his  own  having  been 
instrumental  in  it,  whom  they  might  look  upon  as  one 
that  had  revolted  to  the  Philistines,  and  was  part  of  their 
army.  Just  such  another  action  as  this  of  David's  do  all 
men  blame  in  Domitian,  who  put  to  death  Epaphroditns, 
because  he  had  helped  Nero  to  kill  himself.  Afierall 
this,  as  another  instance  of  your  impudence,  you  call  him 
not  only  the  "  anointed  of  the  Lord,"  hut  ''  the  Lord's 
Christ,"  who  a  little  before  you  had  said  was  a  tyrant,  and 
acted  by  the  impulse  of  some  evil  spirit.  Such  mean 
thoughts  you  have  of  that  reverend  name,  that  you  are 
not  ashamed  to  give  it  to  a  tyrant,  whom  you  yourself 
confess  to  have  been  possessed  with  the  devil.  Now  I 
come  to  that  precedent,  from  which  every  man  that  is  not 
blind,  must  needs  infer  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  supe- 
rior to  that  of  kings.  When  Solomon  was  dead,  the 
people  asfiembled  themselves  at  Sichem  to  make  R«hcM 
boam  king.  Thither  himself  went,  as  one  that  stood  for 
the  place,  that  be  might  not  seem  to  claim  the  succession 
as  his  inhei'itance,  nor  the  same  right  over  a  fveebom 
people,  that  every  man  has  over  his  father's  sheep  and 
oxen.  The  people  propose  conditions,  upon  which  they 
were  willing  to  admit  him  to  the  government.  He  desires 
three  days'  time  to  advise;  he  consults  with  the  old  men  ; 
they  leli  him  no  such  thing,  as  that  he  had  an  absolute 
right  to  succeed,  but  persuade  hira  to  comply  with  the 
people,  and  speak  theoj  fair,  it  being  in  their  power 
whether  he  should  reign  or  not.  Then  he  adviaes  with 
the  young  men  that  were  brought  up  with  liim  ;  they,  as 
if  Salmasius'a  frenzy  had  taken  them,  thnnder  this  right 
of  kings  into  his  ears ;  persuade  him  to  threaten  the 
people  with  whips  and  aeorpionfl:  and  he  answered  the 
'  aple  as  they  advised  him.  When  all  Israel  saw,  that 
i  king  hearkened  not  to  them,  then  they  openly  protest 
■rht  of  the  people,  and  their  own  liberty :  "What 
a  have  we  in  David  ?  To  thy  tents,  O  Israel !  now 
lok  to  thine  own  house.  DavtJ  "     When  the  kinp.  sent 
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Adoram  to  them,  thev  atoned  him  with  stones,  and  pep- 
haps  they  would  not  have  stuck  to  have  served  the  king 
himself  so,  but  he  made  haste  and  got  out  of  the  way. 
The  next  news  is  of  a  great  array  raised  by  Rolioboam,  to 
reduce  the  Israelites  to  their  allegiance,  God  forbids 
him  to  proceed,  "Go  not  up,"  Bays  he,  "to  war  against 
jrour  brethren  the  children  of  Israel;  for  this  thine  is  of 
Toe."  Now  consider:  heretofore  tlie people  had  desired  a 
King;  God  was  displeased  with  Ihem  for  it,  but  yet  per- 
mitted them  to  make  a  I(ing  according  to  that  right  that 
all  nations  have  to  appoint  their  own  govurnora.  Now 
the  people  reject  Rehoboam  from  ruling  them ;  and  this 
God  not  only  suffers  them  to  do,  but  forbids  Rehoboam 
lo  make  war  against  them  for  it,  and  stops  him  in  his  un- 
dertaking; and  teaches  him  withal,  that  those  that  had 
revolted  from  him  were  not  rebels  in  so  doing;  but  that 
he  ought  to  look  upon  them  as  brethren.  Now  recollect 
yourself;  you  say,  that  all  kings  are  of  God,  and  that 
therefore  the  people  ouglit  nut  to  resist  them,  be  they 
never  such  tyrants.  I  answer  yon,  the  convention 
of  the  people,  their  votes,  their  acts,  are  likewise  of 
God,  and  that  by  tlie  testimony  of  God  himself  io 
this  place ;  and  consequently,  aecording  to  your  ail- 
ment, by  the  authority  of  God  himself,  princes  ought  not 
to  resist  the  people.  For  as  certain  as  it  is,  that  kings 
are  of  God,  and  whatever  argument  you  may  draw  from 
thence  to  enforce  a  subjection  and  obedience  to  them  ;  so 
certain  is  it,  that  free  assemblies  of  the  body  of  the  people 
are  of  God,  and  that  naturally  affords  the  same  argument 
for  their  right  of  restraining  princes  from  going  beyond 
their  bounds,  and  rejecting  tnem  if  there  be  occasion  ;  nor 
is  their  so  doing  a  justifiable  cause  of  war,  any  more  than 
the  people  of  IsraePs  rejecting  Relioboam  was.  You  ask, 
why  the  people  did  not  revolt  from  Solomon.  Who  but 
you  would  ask  such  an  impertinent  question?  You  see 
they  did  revolt  from  a  tyrant,  and  were  neitlier  punished 
nor  blamed  for  it.  It  is  true,  Solomon  fell  into  some  vices, 
but  he  was  not  therefore  a  tyrant;  he  made  amends  for  his 
vices  by  many  excellent  virtues,  that  he  was  famous  tor, 
by  many  benefits  which  accrued  lo  the  nation  of  the  Jewa 
by  hia  governmen'.     But  admit  that  he  had  been  a  tyrant: 
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ly  times  ibe  circumsttuiceH  of  a  nation  are  such  that  the 
will  not,  and  many  times  euch  that  they  cannot,  de- 
pose a  ryranl.  You  s°e  they  did  it  when  it  was  in  their 
pcirer.  "  But,"  say  you,  "  tieroboam's  act  was  ever  had 
in  detestation ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  unjust  revolt  from 
a  lawfat  prince ;  he  and  his  successors  were  accounted 
rebels  "  I  confers  we  find  Iiis  revolt  from  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God  often  found  fault  with ;  but  I  nowhere  find 
him  blamed  for  revolting  from  Reboboam ;  and  his  suo- 
cessors  are  frer|uently  spoken  of  as  wicked  princes,  but  not 
es  rebels.  "  Acting  contrary  to  law  and  right,"  say  you, 
"  cannot  introduce  or  establish  a  right."  I  pray,  vhat 
becomes  then  of  your  right  of  kings?  Thus  do  you  ]>er- 
petually  baffle  yourself.  You  say,  "  Adulteries,  murders, 
"'  "  ire  daily  committed  with  impunity."  Are  you  not 
,  that  here  you  give  an  answer  to  your  own  question, 
ihow  it  comes  to  pass,  that  tyrants  do  so  often  escape  un- 
pun-aheil  ?  You  say,  "  Those  kings  were  rebels,  and  yet 
the  prophets  do  nowhere  dissuade  the  people  from  iheir 
allegiance."  And  why  do  you,  you  rascally  false  prophet, 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  of  England  not  to  yield 
obedience  to  their  present  magistrates,  though  in  your 
opinion  they  are  rebels?  "  This  English  faction  of  rob- 
bers," say  you,  "  allege  for  themselves,  that  by  some 
iiiimc<liate  voice  frotn  Heaven  they  were  put  upon  their 
bloody  enterprise."  It  is  notoriously  evident,  that  yon  were 
distracted  when  you  wrote  these  lines ;  for  as  you  have  put 
the  words  together,  they  are  neither  Latin,  nor  sense.  And 
that  the  English  pretend  to  any  such  warrant,  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  their  actions,  is  one  of  those  many  lies  and  fictions 
that  your  book  is  full  of.  But  I  proceed  to  urge  you 
vith  examples,  Libna,  a  great  city,  revolted  from  Jo- 
ram,  because  he  had  forsaken  God:  it  was  the  king 
therefore  that  was  guilty,  not  the  city,  nor  b  the  citj^ 
blamed  for  it.  He  that  considers  the  reason  that  is 
given  why  that  city  rejected  his  government,  must 
conclude,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  rather  approves  of  what 
ibey  did  than  condemns  them  for  it.  "  These  kind  Oi 
revolts  are  no  precedents,"  say  you.  But  why  were 
then  so  vain  as  to  promise,  in  the  beginning  of  ihib 
iter,  that  you  woaid  argue  from  examples,  whereai^  all 


llie  examples  tliat  you  allege  are  mere  negatives,  whicn 
prove  iiothing?  and  when  we  urge  examples  that  are 
solid  and  positive,  you  eay  they  are  no  precedents.  Wlio 
would  endure  such  a  way  of  aiding?  You  challenged 
us  at  precedents ;  we  produced  them ;  and  what  do  you 
do?  you  hang  back,  and  get  out  of  the  way.  I  proceed: 
Jehu,  at  the  command  of  a  prophet,  slew  a  king ;  nay,  he 
ordered  tlie  death  of  Ahaziah,  his  own  liege  prince.  If 
God  would  not  have  tyrants  put  to  death  by  their  own 
subjects,  if  it  were  a  wicked  thing  bo  to  do,  a  thing  of  a 
bad  example  ;  why  did  God  himself  command  it  1  If  he 
coffimanded  it,  it  was  a  lawful,  commendable,  and  a 
praiseworthy  action.  It  was  not  therefore  lawful  to  kill  a 
tyrant,  because  God  commanded  it ;  but  God  commanded 
it,  because,  antecedently  to  his  command,  it  was  a  justifi- 
able and  a  lawful  action.  Again,  Jehoiada  the  high-priest 
did  not  scruple  to  depose  Athaliah,  and  kill  her,  though 
she  had  been  seven  years  in  actual  possession  of  the 
crown.  "But,"  say  you,  "she  took  upon  her  the  go- 
vernment, when  she  "had  no  right  to  it."  And  did  not  you 
Bay  yourself  but  a  while  ago,  "  that  Tiberius  assumed  the 
sovereignty,  when  it  belonged  not  at  all  to  hira  ?"  And 
yet  you  then  affirmed,  that,  according  to  our  Saviour's 
doctrine,  we  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  such  tyrants  as 
he  was.  It  were  a  most  ridiculous  thing  to  imagine  that 
a  prince,  who  gets  in  by  usurpation,  may  lawfully  be  de- 
posed, but  one  that  rules  tyrannically  may  not.  '*  But," 
Bay  you,  "  Athaliah  couM  not  possibly  reign  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Jewish  kingdom :  *  Thou  shalt  set  over  thee 
a.  king,'  says  God  Almighty ;  he  does  not  say.  Thou  shalt 
set  over  thee  a  queen."  If  this  argument  have  any  weight, 
I  may  as  well  say,  the  command  of  God  was,  that  the 
people  should  set  over  themselves  a  king,  not  a  tyranL 
so  that  I  am  even  with  you.  Amazias  was  a  slothful, 
idolatrous  prince,  and  was  put  to  death,  not  by  a  few 
conspirators ;  but  rather,  it  should  seem,  by  the  nobility 
and  by  the  body  of  the  people.  For  he  fled  from  Jeru- 
salem, had  none  to  stand  by  him,  and  they  pursued  liim 
to  Lachish ;  they  took  counsel  against  him,  says  the  his- 
tory, because  he  had  forsaken  God :  and  we  do  not  find 
tliat  Azarias  his  son  prosecuted  those  that  had  cut  off  his 
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fntier.  You  quote  a  great  many  frivolous  pasaaffea  ant  of 
the  I'abbiiis,  to  prove  that  the  kings  of  the  JewB  neje 
sDpsrior  to  the  Sanhedrim.  You  do  not  consider  ZeUe- 
kiah's  own  woi^,  Jer.  ijcxviii.  "  The  king  is  not  he 
that  can  do  anything  against  you."  So  that  this  was  the 
prince's  own  style.  Thus  he  confessed  himself  infei'Jor  to 
the  great  council  of  the  realm.  "Perhaps,"  say  you,  "  he 
meant,  that  be  durst  not  deny  thetn  anything  for  fear  of  se- 
dition." But  what  does  your  perhaps  si^ify,  whose  mosf 
positive  asserting  anything  is  not  worth  a  louse  ?  For 
nothing  in  nature  eau  be  more  fickle  and  inconsistent  than 
you  are.  How  oft  have  you  appeared  in  thb  discourse  in- 
consistent with  yourself,  unsaying  wiih  one  breath  what 
you  have  said  with  another  !  Here,  again,  you  make  com' 
parisons  betwixt  king  Charles,  and  some  of  the  good  kingu 
of  Judah.  You  speak  contemptibly  of  David,  as  if  he 
were  not  worthy  to  come  in  competition  with  him.  "  Con- 
sider David,"  say  you,  "  an  adulterer,  a  murderer ;  king 
Charles  was  guilty  of  no  such  crimes.  Solomon  his  son, 
who  was  accounted  wise,"  &o.  Who  can  with  patience 
hear  this  fillby,  rascally  fool  speak  so  irreverently  of 
persons  eminent  both  in  greatncBS  and  piety  t  Dare  you 
compare  king  David  with  king  Charles ;  a  most  religiitus 
king  and  prophet  with  a  superstitious  prince,  and  who  was 
but  a  novice  in  the  Christian  religion ;  a  most  prudent  wise 
prince  with  a  weak  one ;  a  valiant  prince  with  a  cowardly 
one;  finally,  a  most  just  prince  with  a  most  unjust  one? 
Have  you  the  impudence  to  commend  his  chastity  and 
sobriety,  who  is  known  to  have  committed  all  manner  of 
lewdness  in  company  with  his  confidant  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ?  It  were  to  no  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  private 
actions  of  his  life,  who  publicly  at  plays  would  embrace 
and  kiss  the  ladies  lasciviously,  and  handle  virgins'  and 
matrons'  breasts,  not  to  mention  the  rest.  I  advise  you 
tlierefore,  you  counterfeit  Plutarch,  to  abstain  from  such 
like  parallels,  lest  i  be  forced  to  publish  those  things  oon- 
cenimg  king  Charles,  which  I  am  willing  to  conceal. 
Hitherto  we  Lave  entertained  ourselves  with  what  the 
people  of  the  Jews  have  acted  or  attempted  against  tyrants, 
""  I  by  what  right  tliey  did  it  in  those  times,  when  God 
"d  immediately,  as  it  were,  by  his  voice  fiom 
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Leaven  govern  their  commonwealth.  The  ages  tLat  km- 
cetded,  do  not  afford  us  any  authority, a§  from  themselves, 
but  confinn  us  in  our  opinion  by  their  imitating  the  actions 
of  tlieir  forefathers.  For  afier  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
when  God  did  not  give  any  new  command  concerning  the 
ciown,  though  the  royal  line  was  not  estinct,  we  find  the 
people  return  to  the  old  Mo^oal  form  of  government 
again.  They  were  one  while  tributaries  to  AntiochuB,  king 
of  Syria ;  yet  when  he  enjoined  them  things  that  were 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  they  resisted  him,  and  his 
deputies,  under  the  conduct  of  tlieir  priests,  the  Maccabees, 
and  by  force  regained  their  former  liberty.  After  that, 
whoever  was  accounted  most  worthy  of  it,  had  the  princi- 
pality conferred  upon  him.  Til!  at  last,  Harcaims,  the  son 
of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judah,  the  Maccabee,  having 
spoiled  David's  sepulchre,  entertained  foreign  soldiers,  and 
began  to  invest  the  priesthood  with  a  kind  of  regal  power. 
AAer  whose  time  his  son  Ai'isiobulus  was  the  first  that 
assumed  the  crown :  he  was  a  tyrant  indeed,  and  yet  the 
people  stirred  not  against  him,  which  is  no  great  wonder, 
for  ne  reigned  but  one  year.  And  he  himself  being  over- 
taken with  a  grievous  disease,  and  repenting  of  his  own 
cruelty  and  wickedness,  desired  nothing  more  tlian  to  die, 
and  had  his  wish.  His  brother  Alexander  succeeded  him; 
"  and  against  him,"  you  say,  "  the  people  raised  no  in- 
surrection, though  he  were  a  tyrant  too."  And  this  lie 
might  have  gone  down  n'ith  us,  if  Josephus's  history  had 
not  been  extant.  We  should  then  have  had  no  memory  of 
those  times,  but  what  your  Josippus  would  aSord  us,  out  of 
whom  you  transcribe  a  few  senseless  and  useless  apoph- 
thegms of  the  Phansees.  The  history  is  thus :  Alexander 
administered  the  public  affairs  ill,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
and  though  he  kept  in  puy  great  numbers  of  Pisidians  and 
Cilicians,  yet  could  he  not  protect  himself  from  the  rage  of 
the  people :  but  whilst  he  was  sacrificing  they  fell  upcni 
him,  and  had  almost  smothered  him  with  boughs  of  palm- 
trees  and  citron-irees.  Afterward  the  whole  nation  made 
war  upon  him  six  years,  during  which  time,  when  many 
thousands  of  the  Jews  had  been  slain,  and  he  himself. 
being  at  lenwh  desirous  of  peace,  demanded  of  them,  what 
they  would  have  him  to  do  to  siiiisfy  them,  they  told  him 
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g  could  do  that  but  his  blood,  iiay,  that  they  should 
rdly  paoTion  faim  atler  his  death.  This  history  you 
perceived  was  not  for  your  purpose,  and  bo  you  put  it  off 
with  a  lew  phariBaical  sentences;  when  it  had  been  oucfa 
better,  cither  lo  have  let  it  quite  alone,  or  to  have  given  a 
true  relation  of  it:  but  you  trust  to  lies  more  than  to  the 
truth  of  your  cause.  Even  those  eight  hundred  Pharieees, 
whom  he  commanded  lo  be  crucified,  were  of  their  number 
that  had  taken  up  arms  against  him.  And  they  with  the 
rest  of  the  people  had  solemnly  protested,  that  if  they  could 
Bubdue  the  king's  forces,  and  get  his  person  into  their 
power,  they  would  put  him  to  death.  After  the  death  of 
AJexaiider,  hia  wife  Alexandra  took  the  goTemment  upon 
her,  as  Aihaliah  had  formerly  done,  not  according  to  law, 
(for you  have  confessed,  that  the  laws  of  the  Jews  admitted 
not  a  female  to  wear  the  crown,)  but  she  got  it  partly  by 
force,  foi'  she  maintained  an  army  of  foreigners ;  and  partly 
by  favour,  for  she  had  brought  over  the  Pharisees  to  her 
interest,  which  sort  of  men  were  of  the  greatest  authority 
with  the  people.  Them  she  had  made  her  own,  by  putting 
the  power  into  their  hands,  and  retaining  to  herself  only 
the  name.  Justus  the  Scotch  presbyterians  lately  allowed 
Charles  the  name  of  king,  but  upon  condition,  that  he 
would  let  them  be  king  in  eifect.  After  the  death  of 
Alexandra,  Hyrcanusand  Arislobulus,  her  sons,  contended 
for  the  sovereignty;  Aristobulus  was  more  industrious, 
and  having  a  greater  party,  forced  his  elder  brother  out  of 
the  kingdom.  A  while  after,  when  Poiopey  passed 
through  Syria,  in  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war, 
the  Jews,  supposing  they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  re- 
guning  their  liberty,  by  referring  their  cause  to  him, 
dispatch  an  embassy  lo  him  in  their  own  names;  lliey 
renounce  both  the  brothers ;  complain  that  they  had 
enslaved  them.  Pompey  deposed  Aristobulus,  leaves  tha 
^esthood,  and  such  a  principality  as  the  laws  allowed,  to 
Hyrcanus  the  elder.  From  that  time  forward  he  was 
called  high-priest,  and  ethnarcba.  After  these  times  in 
the  reign  of  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Hei'od,  the  Jews  sent 
fifty  ambaseadors  to  Augustus  Cscsar ;  accused  Herod  that 
.  .wan  dead,  and  Archelaus  his  son,  that  then  reigned ;  they 
aed  him  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  and  petitioned  the 
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emperor,  thnt  llie  people  of  the  Jews  might  be  governed 
witTiout  a  king,  Cteaar  was  moved  at  their  entreaty,  and 
did  not  ajipoinl  a  king  over  them,  but  a  governor,  whom 
thev  calbd  an  ethnarcli.  When  tliat  governor  liad  pre- 
sided ten  years  over  Judca,  the  people  sent  ambaseaaorB 
again  to  Rome,  and  accused  him  of  tyranny.  Cffisar  heard 
tliem  graciously ;  sent  for  the  governor,  condemned  him  to 
perpetual  exile,  and  banislied  him  to  Vienna.  Answer  me, 
DOW,  that  people  that  accused  their  own  princes,  that 
desired  their  condemnation,  that  desired  their  punishment, 
would  not  they  themselves  rather,  if  it  had  been  in  their 
power,  and  that  they  mi^ht  have  had  their  choice,  would 
not  they,  I  say,  rather  have  put  them  to  death  themselves  1 
You  do  not  deny,  but  tiiat  the  people  and  the  nobles  of^ 
look  up  arms  against  the  Roman  deputies,  when  by  their 
avarice,  or  their  cruelly,  their  government  was  burdensome 
and  oppressive.  But  you  give  a  ridiculous  reason  for  this, 
as  all  the  rest  of  yours  are.  You  say,  "  they  werenol  yet 
accustomed  to  tlie  yoke  ■"  very  like  they  were  not,  under 
Alexandei',  Herod,  and  his  son,  "  But,"  say  you,  "thej 
would  not  raise  war  against  Caius  Cffisar,  nor  Petronias. ' 
I  confess  they  did  not,  and  they  did  very  prudently  in  ab< 
Btwniug,  for  they  were  not  able.  Will  you  hear  their  own 
words  on  that  occasion  ?  "  We  will  not  make  war,"  say 
they,  "because  we  cannot."  That  thing,  which  they 
themselves  acknowledge  they  refrained  from  for  want  of 
ftbiliiy,  you,  false  hypocrile,  pretend  they  abstained  from 
out  of  religion.  Then  with  a  great  deal  of  toil  you  do  jual 
nothing  at  all ;  for  you  endeavour  to  prove  oat  of  the 
fathers,  (though  you'had  done  it  as  superficially  before,] 
that  kings  are  to  be  prayed  for.  That  good  kings  are  to 
be  prayed  for,  no  man  denies  :  nay,  and  bad  ones  too,  as 
long  as  there  are  any  hopes  of  them :  so  we  ought  to  pray 
for  highwaymen,  and  for  our  enemies.  But  how  ?  not  that 
they  may  plunder,  spoil,  and  murder  us ;  but  that  they  may 
repent.  We  pray  boib  Ibr  thieves  and  enemies ;  and  yet 
who  ever  dreamed,  but  that  It  was  lawful  to  put  the  lawE  in 
ttxocution  against  one,  and  to  fight  against  the  other?  I 
Ttlne  not  the  ^yptian  lituigy  that  yon  quote ;  but  the  priest 
thai  yoa  mention,  who  prayed  that  Comtnodus  might  suo- 
cead  his  father  in  the  empire,  did  not  pray  ibr  auyihSng, 
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„  mble 
we  ta.vf  broken  our 
ftith,  which  we  engaged  more  tlian  one0^';in, solemn  as- 
semblies, to  preserve  the  authority  and  nutie^ty  of  the 
king."  But  because  hereafter  you  are  more  large  upon 
that  subject,  I  shall  pass  it  by  in  this  place ;  and  talk  v^ith 
you  when  you  come  to  it  again.  You  return  then  tojha 
Others;  concerning  whom  take  this  in  short.  Whatever 
they  eay,  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  by  good  reason,  ehall  be  of  no  more  regard 
with  rue,  than  if  any  other  ordinary  man  had  said  it.  The 
first  that  you  quote  is  Tertullian,  who  is  no  orthodox  wri- 
ter, notorious  for  many  errors ;  whose  authority,  if  he  were 
of  your  opinion,  would  stand  you  in  no  stead.  But  wliat 
says  he  7  He  condemns  tumults  and  rebellions.  So  do 
we.  But  in  saying  so,  we  do  not  mean  to  destroy  all  the 
people's  rights  and  privileges,  all  the  authority  of  senates, 
the  power  of  all  magistrateii,  the  king  ouly  excepted.  The 
fathers  declaim  agamst  seditions  rashly  raised  by  the  giddy 
heat  of  the  multitude ;  they  speak  not  of  the  inferior  ma- 
gistrates, of  senates,  of  parliaments  encouraging  the  people 
to  a  [awful  opposing  of  a  tyrant.  Hence  Ambrose,  whom 
you  quote:  "  Not  to  resist,"  says  he,  "  but  to  weep  and  to 
sigh,  these  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  priesthood;  what  one 
is  there  of  our  little  number,  who  dare  say  to  the  emperor, 
I  do  not  like  your  laws  ?  This  is  not  allowed  the  priests, 
and  shall  laymen  pretend  to  it?"  It  is  evident  of  what 
sort  of  persons  he  speaks,  viz.  of  the  priests,  and  such  of 
the  people  as  are  private  men,  not  of  the  magistrates.  You 
see  by  how  weak  and  preposterous  a  reason  he  lighted  a 
torch  as  it  were  to  the  dissensions  that  were  afterwards  to 
arise  betwixt  the  laity  and  the  clergy  concerning  even  civil 
or  temporal  laws.  But  because  you  think  you  pressed 
hardest  upon  us  with  the  examples  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, who  though  they  were  harassed  as  much  as  a  people 
could  be,  yet,  you  say,  "  they  never  took  up  arms  against 
the  emperor:  I  will  make  it  appear,  in  the  first  place, 
that  for  the  most  part  they  could  not :  secondly,  that 
whenever  they  could,  they  did:  and  thirdly,  that  whether 

I  did  or  did  not,  they  were  sach  a  sort  of  people,  as  thai 
ejample  deserves  butto  have  little  sway  with  us    First, 
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tborefore,  no  mftD  cVn  be  ignoritnt  of  this,  chat  when  the 
coromonwealdi-o.^'Rome  expired,  the  whole  and  sorereign 
power  in  Ajfe'rapire  was  settled  in  the  emperor;  that  all 
the  soldi£ra,'''were  under  his  pay;  insomuch  that  if  tho 
whol^-body  of  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  all  the 
coffijn Off  people,  had  endeavoured  to  work  a  change,  they 
It^t'l  "have  made  nay  Jbr  a  massacre  of  themselves,  but 
-".'bdold  not  in  any  probability  retrieve  their  lost  liberty:  for 
.'tlie  empire  itouid  still  have  continued,  though  they  might 
'  perhaps  have  been  so  lueky  as  to  have  killed  the  emperor. 
This  being  so,  what  could  the  Chrislians  do?  It  is  true, 
there  were  a  great  many  of  them ;  but  thej  were  dispersed, 
they  were  generally  persons  of  mean  quality,  and  but  of 
Bmall  interest  in  the  world.  How  many  of  them  would 
one  legion  have  been  able  to  keep  in  awe?  Could  so  in- 
Considerable  a  body  of  men  as  they  were  in  those  davs  ever 
expect  to  accomplish  an  enterprise  that  many  famoDB 
generals,  and  whole  armies  of  tried  soldiers,  had  lost  their 
fives  in  attempting  ?  When  about  300  years  after  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  which  was  neai'  upon  20  years  before 
the  re!gn  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when  Dioclesian  was 
emperor,  there  was  but  one  Christian  legion  in  the  whole 
Roman  empire ;  which  legion,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  consisted  of  Christians,  was  slain  by  ihe  rest  of 
the  army  at  a  town  in  France  called  Octodurum.  "  The 
Christians,"  say  you,  "  conspired  not  with  Cassius,  with 
AlbinuB,  with  Niger ;"  and  does  TertuUian  think  they 
merited  by  not  being  willing  to  lose  their  lives  in  the 
quarrels  of  infidels?  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the 
Christians  could  not  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Roman  emperors;  and  it  could  be  no  ways  advantageous 
to  their  interest  to  conspire  with  infidels,  as  long  as  heathen 
emperors  reigned.  But  that  atlerwards  the  Christians 
made  war  upon  tyrants,  and  defended  themselves  by  force 
of  arms  when  there  was  occasion,  and  many  times  revenged 
upon  tyrants  their  enormities,  I  am  now  about  to  make 
appear.  In  the  first  place,  Constantine,  being  a  Christiau, 
made  war  upon  Licinius,  and  cut  him  ofi*,  who  was 
his  partner  in  the  sovereign  power,  because  he  molested 
the  Eastern  Christians  ;  by  which  act  of  his  he  declared 
thus  much  at  least,  that  one  magistrate  might  puuiak 
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MKrt:  for  be  for  fais  subjects'  sake  punished  Licinius, 
\to  to  all  intents  vas  as  absolute  in  the  empire  as  himself, 
and  did  not  leave  the  vengeance  to  God  alone.  Licinius 
might  have  done  the  same  to  Con^tantine  if  there  had  been 
the  like  occasion.  So,  then,  if  tlie  matter  be  not  wholly 
rererved  to  Grod's  own  tribunal,  but  lliat  men  have  Home- 
thing  (o  do  in  the  case,  why  did  not  the  parliament  of 
England  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  king  Charles,  that 
Conslantine  did  to  Licinius  ?  Xiie  soldiers  made  Con- 
stantine  what  he  was;  but  our  laws  have  made  our  par- 
liaments equal,  nay,  superior,  to  our  kings.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Constantinople  resisted  Constantiiis,  an  Arian 
emperor,  by  force  of  arms,  as  loiic  as  they  were  able ;  tliey 
opposed  Hermogcnes,  whom  he  tiad  sent  with  a  military 
power  to  depose  Paul,  an  orthodox  bishop;  the  bouse, 
whither  he  .lad  betaken  himself  for  security,  they  fired 
about  bis  ears,  and  at  last  killed  him  right  out.  Constans 
threateneit  to  make  war  upon  his  brother  Constantius, 
unless  tie  would  restore  Paul  and  Athanasius  to  their 
bishoprics.  You  see  those  holy  fathers,  when  their  bishop- 
rics were  in  danger,  were  not  aehamed  to  stir  up  their 
prince's  own  brother  to  make  war  upon  him.  Not  long 
after,  the  Christian  soldiers,  who  then  made  whom  they 
would  emperors,  put  to  death  Canstans,  the  son  of  Con- 
Etantinus,  because  he  behaved  himself  dissolutely  and 
proudly  in  the  government,  and  translated  the  empire  to 
MagnentiuB.  Nay,  those  very  persons  that  saluted  Julian 
by  the  name  of  emperor,  against  Constantius's  will,  who 
was  actually  in  possession  oftheempire,  (for  Julian  was  not 
then  an  apostate,  but  a  virtuous  and  valiant  person,)  are 
they  sot  amongst  the  number  of  those  primitive  Christians 
whose  example  you  propose  tous  for  our  imitation?  Which 
action  of  tlieirs,  when  Constantius  by  his  letters  to  the 
people  very  sharply  and  earnestly  forbade,  (which  letters 
were  openly  read  to  them,)  they  all  cried  out  unanimously 
that  themselves  had  but  done  what  the  provincial  magis 
trates,  the  army,  and  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth 
had  decreed.  The  same  persons  declared  war  against 
Constantius,  and  contributed  as  much  as  in  them  lay  to 
deprive  him  both  of  his  government  and  his  life.  How 
did  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  behave  themselves,  who 
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we«  Dooe  of  tb«  worst  sort  of  Cbriedam  ?  •  I  will  « 
It  vou  tlie^  preyed  for  Julian  after  he  became  as  aj 
uu.  wboiD  tbev  used  to  rail  al  io  hi>  own  prooioe. 
KijfSisig  al  Ills  luDir  beard,  bid  bim  make  ropes  of  h ! 
tlie  new*  of  whuae  death  tb«f  offered  public  tbaokagii 
made  leaiila,  and  ^ve  other  public  detnoDStraOMi*  of  jof. 
Do  Toil  iliiiik  ihty  used,  wbeo  he  was  alive,  1 
the  oontiiiuaoce  of  bie  life  and  health  ?  Nst,  i 
ponei)  that  a  Chmtian  eoldier.  in  his  own  am 
anllior  of  liis  death  ?  Sozomen,  a  wrib 
hltbiry,  doce  not  deny  it,  but  oommendc  bim  thai  did  i^if 
the  act  were  «o.  "  For  it  is  no  wonder,"  says  be, "  thtf 
e  of  his  own  soldiers  might  ihiok  withio  bimwlf  tfant 
not  only  the  Greeks,  but  all  mankind,  hitherto  had  agreed 
that  it  wax  a  commendable  action  to  kill  a  tyrant ;  and 
that  they  deicrve  all  men's  praise  who  are  willing  to  die 
th^mselven  to  procure  the  liberty  of  all  others:  sotfauthftt 
soldier  ought  not  rashly  to  be  condemned,  who,  in  the 
cauM!  of  God  and  of  religion,  was  so  zealous  and  valianL" 
Thene  are  the  words  of  Sozoroen,  a  cood  and  religions 
man  of  (hat  age,  by  which  we  may  easily  apprehend  what 
the  lEenerel  opinion  of  pious  men  in  those  days  was  upon 
this  point.  Ambrose  himself  bein^  commanded  by  the 
emperor  Valentinian  the  younger,  to  depart  from  Milan, 
refused  to  obey  him,  but  defeodejl  himself  and  the  palace 
!iy  force  of  arms  against  the  emperor's  officers,  and  took 
upon  bim,  contrary  to  his  own  doctrine,  to  resist  the  higher 
powers.  There  wrs  a  great  sedition  raised  at  Constanti- 
noplo  affainst  the  emperor  Arcadius,  more  than  once,  by 
reason  of  Chrysostom's  exile.  Hitherto  I  have  shewn 
how  the  primitive  Christians  behaved  themselves  toward 
tyrants ;  how  not  only  the  Christian  soldiers  and  the 
peoiile,  but  tlie  fathers  of  the  church  themselves,  have  both 
maiitt  war  upon  them,  and  op))osed  them  with  force,  and 
all  this  before  St.  Austin's  time :  for  you  yourself  are 
pleaRod  to  go  down  no  tower;  and,  therefore,  T  make  no 
iition  of  Vulpntinian,  the  son  of  Placidia,  who  was  slain 
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ji&Maximiis,  a  senator,  for  comiuiltmg  adultery  with  liw 
wife ;  nor  do  I  mention  Avitus,  the  emperor,  witoiti,  be- 
cause he  disbanded  tlie  aoldiers,  and  betook  bimself  wholly 
to 8  luxurious  life,  the  Roman  senate  immediately  deposed; 
becBuee  these  thinire  came  to  pass  some  years  after  St, 
Austin's  death.  But  all  this  I  give  you.  Suppose  I  had 
not  mentioned  the  practice  of  tbe  primitiTc  Christiana ; 
suppose  ihey  never  bad  stinted  in  opposition  to  tyrants ; 
suppose  they  had  accounted  it  unlawful  so  to  do  ;  I  will 
make  it  appear  that  they  were  not  such  persons  as  that  we 
ought  to  rely  upon  their  authoiity,  or  can  safety  follow 
their  example.  Long  before  Constanline's  time  the  gene- 
rality of  Christians  had  lost  much  of  the  primitive  sanctity 
luid  int^rity  both  of  their  doctrine  and  mauuers.  Aft^r* 
wards,  when  he  had  vastly  enriched  the  church,  they 
began  to  fall  in  love  with  honour  and  civil  power,  and 
then  tbe  Christian  religion  went  lo  wreck.  First  luxury 
and  sloth,  and  then  a  gi'eat  drove  of  heresies  and  immo- 
ralities, broke  loose  among  them  ;  and  these  begot  envy, 
hatred,  and  discord,  which  abounded  everywbere.  At 
last,  they  that  were  linked  togethei  into  one  brotherhood  by 
that  holy  band  of  religion,  were  as  much  at  vaiiance  and 
strife  among  themselves  as  the  most  bitter  enemies  in  the 
world  could  be.  No  reverence  for,  no  consideration  of, 
their  duty  was  left  nmong  them. :  the  soldiers  and  com- 
manders of  the  army,  as  oft  as  they  pleased  themselves, 
created  new  emperors,  and  sometimes  killed  good  ones  as 
well  as  bad.  I  need  not  mention  such  as  Verannio,  Maxi- 
mus,  Eugenius,whom  the  soldiers  all  of  a  sudden  advanced 
and  made  them  emperors  ;  nor  Gratian,  an  excellent 
prince;  nor  Valentinian  the  younger,  who  was  none  of 
tbe  worst,  and  yet  were  put  to  death  by  tbem  It  is  true, 
these  things  were  acted  by  the  soldiers,  and  soldiers  in  the 
field ;  but  those  soldiers  were  Christians,  and  lived  in  that 
age  which  you  call  evangelical,  and  whose  example  you 
propose  to  us  for  our  imitation.  !Now  you  shall  hear  how 
the  clei^y  managed  themselves  :  pastors  and  bishops,  and 
sometimes  those  very  fathers  whom  we  admire  and  extol 
to  so  high  a  degree,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  leader  of 
(lieir  several  flocks ;  those  very  men,  I  say,  fought  for 
their  bishoprics  as  tyrants  did  for  their  sovereignty ;  some- 
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times  throughuut  the  city,  Bometimea  in  the  very  chuj'ches, 
Bometinies  at  ttie  altar,  clergymen  and  laymen  fought  pro- 
miacnously ;  they  slew  one  another,  and  great  slaughters 
were  made  on  both  sides."  Yon  may  remember  Damasas 
and  Urcisinus,  who  were  contemporaries  with  Ambrose. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  the  tumultuary  insurrections 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Ales- 
andria,  especially  those  under  the  conduct  and  man^e- 
ment  of  Cyrillua,  whom  you  extol  as  a  preacher  up  of 
obedience,  when  the  monks  in  that  fight,  within  the  city, 
had  almost  elain  Oresles,  Theodosius's  deputy.  Now  who 
can  sufficiently  wonder  at  your  impudence,  or  carelessnesa 
and  neglect  ?  "  TiU  St.  Austin's  time,"  say  you ;  "  and 
lower  down  than  the  age  that  he  lived  in,  there  is  not  any 
mention  extant  in  history  of  any  private  person,  of  any 
commander,  or  of  any  number  of  conspiiutora,  that  have 
put  their  prince  to  death,  or  taken  up  arms  gainst  him." 
I  have  named  to  yon,  out  of  known  and  approved  histories, 
both  private  persons  and  m^iatrates,  that  with  their  own 
hands  have  slain  not  only  bad  but  very  good  princes : 
whole  armies  of  Christians,  many  bishops  among  them, 
that  have  fought  against  tlietr  own  emperors.  You  pro- 
duce some  of  the  fathers,  that,  with  a  great  BourisE  of 
words,  persuade  or  boast  of  obedience  to  princes ;  and  I, 
on  the  other  side,  produce  both  those  same  fathers,  and 
others  besides  them,  that  by  their  actions  have  declined 
obedience  to  their  princes,  even  in  lawful  things ;  have  de- 
fended themselves  with  a  military  force  against  them ; 

*  Had  Gibbon  himself  made  s  T«apilulBtiini  of  the  crimes  and 
etrUTS  of  tht  early  ages  oF  Christianity,  he  would  not  have  pointed  them 
oat  with  greatei  treedum  or  a  more  vehement  conclemnation ;  and  yet 
Mitlon,  thoufh  severe  upon  our  tbrelkthers  and  their  faith,  was,  both  in 
ieeling  and  practice,  one  of  the  most  religious  of  mankind.  This  shons 
how  practicable  it  i;  to  imite  much  indignation  against  the  rices  of  one 
Becl  or  party  with  a  profound  Teverence  for  il»  doctrinea  or  principle^ 
and  hov  the  most  pious  men  are  often  the  most  eaiaest  in  Ihe  expoaura 
of  abuses.  For  the  enormous  multitude  of  heresies  which  aprung  up  Itk 
Ihoee  primitive  ages,  you  need  not  refer  to  (>ibbon,Qv}iq:  i™  jun^im- 
pumer  aodmraiir  tg  CliriBtiABit^  but  to  the  ecclesiasricftl  hiatoriani, 
DatFCatiudicand  Frmatant,  who  cannot  do  otherwise  than  relate  how 
prolidc  error  became,  as  soon  aa  men  departed  a  sini^le  step  &om  the 
■iniple  faith  of  Ihe  gospel  Pram  ihosedays  lo  our  own,  heresies  have  gons 
on  multiplying,  if  we  ought  to  apply  tn  new  sects  a  name  which,  Ihougb 
harmless  at  Srst,  has  now  acquired  an  objectionable  meanioi;. — Eo. 
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'B  that  have  opposed  forcibly,  and  wounded  their  d»> 
'  piittes ;  nnd  otliere  that,  being  ci^mpetitoi'B  for  bishoprics, 
nave  maintained  civil  wars  against  one  another,  as  if  it 
were  lawful  for  Christians  lo  wage  war  with  Christiana  for 
a  bitshopriu,  and  citizens  with  citizens,  but  unlawful  to 
£eht  against  a  tyrant  in  defence  of  iinr  liberty,  of  oar 
wives  and  children,  and  of  our  lives  themselves.  Who 
would  own  such  fathers  as  these  ?  You  produce  St. 
Austin,  who,  you  say,  assei'ts  that "  The  power  of  a  master 
over  his  servants,  and  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  is  one  and 
the  same  thing."  But  I  answer,  if  St.  Austin  assert  any 
Buch  thing,  he  asserts  what  neither  our  Saviour,  nor  any 
of  his  apostles,  ever  asserted;  though  for  the  coniiniiatioa 
of  that  assertion,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  false, 
he  pretends  to  rely  wholly  upon  their  authority.  The 
three  or  four  last  pages  of  this  fourth  chapter  are  stuSed 
with  mere  lies,  or  things  carelessly  and  loosely  put  toge- 
ther, that  are  little  to  the  purpose :  and  that  every  one  that 
reads  them  will  discover  by  what  has  been  said  already. 
For  what  concerns  the  pope,  against  whom  you  declaim 
so  loudly,  I  am  content  you  ehoulil  bawl  at  him  till  you 
are  hoarse.  But  whereas  you  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
ignorant  that "  all  that  called  themselves  Christians  yielded 
an  entire  obedience  to  princes,  whether  good  or  bad,  till 
the  papal  power  grew  to  that  height,  that  it  was  acknow- 
ledged superior  to  that  of  the  civS  magistrate,  and  till  lie 
took  upon  him  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance :" 
I  have  sufficiently  proved  by  many  examples,  before  and 
since  the  age  that  St.  Augusiin  lived  In,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  false.  Neither  does  that  seem  to  have  much 
more  truth  in  it,  which  you  say  in  the  last  place ;  viz.  that 
pope  Zachary  absolved  the  Fi'enclnnen  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  their  king.  For  Francis  Hottoman,  who 
was  both  a  Frenchman  and  a  lawyer,  and  a  very  learned 
man,  b  the  13th  chapter  of  his  Francogallia,  denies  that 
either  Chilperic  was  deposed,  or  the  kingdom  translated 
to  Pepin,  by  the  pope's  authority ;  and  he  proves  out  of 
very  ancient  chronicles  of  that  nation,  that  the  whole  afiair 
was  transacted  in  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  ac- 

•Aing  to  the  original  coiincitutian  of  that  government. 

hicb,  being  once  done,  the  French  histories,  and  pope 
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Zachary  himself,  deny  that  there  was  any  necessity  of  ab- 
Bolviug  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  For  not  only 
Hottoman,  but  Gniccard,  a  very  eminent  historian  of  tlal 
nation,  informs  us  that  the  ancient  records  of  tlie  kingdom 
of  France  testify  that  the  subjects  of  that  nation,  upon  the 
first  institution  of  kingship  amongst  them,  reserved  a  power 
to  themselves,  both  of  clioosing  their  princes  and  of  de- 
posing them  again,  if  they  thought  fit ;  and  that  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  which  they  took,  was  upon  this  express  con- 
dition; to  wit,  that  the  king  should  Hkewise  perform  what 
at  his  coronation  he  swore  to  do.  So  that  if  kings,  by 
misgoverning  the  people  committed  to  their  charge,  first 
broke  their  own  oath  to  their  Bubjeocs,  there  needs  no  pope 
to  dispense  with  the  people's  oaths  ;  the  kings  themselves, 
by  their  own  perfidiouaness,  having  absolved  their  sub- 
jects. And,  finally,  pope  Zachary  himself,  in  a  letter  of 
his  to  the  French,  which  you  yourself  quote,  renounces 
and  ascribes  to  the  people  that  authority  which  you  eay 
he  assumes  to  himself;  for  if  a  prince  be  accountable  to 
the  people,  being  beholden  to  them  for  his  royalty  ;  if  the 
people,  since  they  make  kings,  have  the  same  right  to  de- 
uose  them,  as  the  very  words  of  that  pope  are  ;  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Frenchmen  would  by  any  oath  depart  iu 
the  least  from  that  ancient  right,  or  ever  tie  up  their  own 
hands,  so  as  not  to  have  the  same  right  that  their  ancestors 
always  had  to  depose  bad  princes,  as  well  as  to  honour  and 
obey  good  ones;  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  yield  that  obedience  to  tyrants,  which 
they  swore  to  yield  only  to  good  princes.  A  people 
obliged  to  obedience  by  such  an  oath,  is  discharged  of  toa 
obligation  when  a  lawful  prince  becomes  a  tyrant,  or  gives 
himself  over  to  sloth  and  voluptuousness ;  the  rule  of 
justice,  the  very  law  of  nature,  dispensea  with  such  a  peo- 
pie's  allegiance.  So  that,  even  by  the  pope's  own  opinion, 
the  people  were  under  no  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to 
Chifperic,  and  consequently  had  no  need  of  a  dispensation, 


CHAPTER  V. 

Though  I  am  of  opinion,  Salmasius,  and  always  was 

that  the  law  of  God  does  exactly  agree  with  tluikw  ot 
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hire  J  so  that  having  shown  what  the  law  of  God  ia, 
th  respect  to  princeB,  and  what  tbe  practice  liaa  been  ot 
the  people  of  God,  both  JewB  and  Christians,  I  have  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  discourse,  made  appear  what 
is  most  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature  j  yet  because  you  pre- 
tend "  to  confute  U8  most  powerfiilly  by  the  law  of  nature,"  I 
will  be  content  to  admit  that  to  be  necessary,  which  before  I 
had  thought  would  be  saperfluous,  that  in  this  chapter  I 
may  demonstrate,  that  nothing  ie  more  suitable  to  the  law  of 
nature,  than  that  punishment  be  inflicted  upon  tyrants. 
Which  if  I  do  not  evince,  I  will  then  agree  with  vou,  that 
iiltewise  by  the  law  of  God  they  are  exempt.  I  do  not 
purpose  to  frame  a  long  discourse  of  nature  in  general, 
and  the  original  of  civil  societies  ;  that  argument  has  been 
largely  handled  by  many  learned  men,  both  Greek  and 
Latin.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  short  as  may  be ; 
and  my  design  is  not  so  much  to  conttite  you,  (who  would 
willingly  have  spared  this  pains,)  as  to  shew  that  you  coa- 
&ie  yourself,  and  destroy  your  own  positions.  I  will  begin 
with  that  first  position,  which  you  lay  down  aa  a  funda- 
mental, and  that  shall  be  tbe  groundwork  of  my  ensuing 
discourse.  "  The  law  of  nature,"  say  you,  "  is  a  princi- 
ple imprinted  on  all  men's  minds,  to  regard  tbe  good  of  all 
mankind,  considering  men  as  united  together  in  societies. 
But  thisinnateprinciplecannot  procure  that  common  good, 
unless,  as  there  are  people  that  must  be  governed,  so  that 
very  principle  ascertain  who  shall  govern  them."  To  wit, 
lest  the  stronger  oppress  the  weaker,  and  those  persons, 
who,  for  their  mutual  safety  and  protection  have  united 
themselves  together,  should  be  disunited  and  divided  by 
injury  and  violence,  and  induced  to  a  bestial  sav^e  life 
a^n.  This  I  suppose  is  what  you  mean.  "  Out  of  tlie 
number  of  those  that  united  into  one  body,"  you  say,  "there 
must  needs  have  been  some  chosen,  who  excelled  the  rest 
in  wisdom  and  valour ;  that  they,  either  by  force  or  by  per- 
■oasiun,  might  restraint  those  that  were  refractory,  and 
keep  them  within  due  bounds.  Sometimes  it  would  so 
full  out,  that  one  single  person,  whose  conduct  and  valour 
was  extraordinary,  might  be  able  to  do  this,  andsnmetimea 
~  e  assisted  one  another  with  their  advice  and  counsel, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  one  man  should  ordoi 
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all  things  himself,  there  was  a  □ecessitj'  of  his  consuldng 
wilh  others,  and  taking  some  into  part  of  the  goTernment 
irith  himeelf ;  bo  that  whether  a  single  person  reign,  or 
whether  the  supreme  power  reside  in  the  body  of  the 
people,  ainc«  it  is  impossible,  that  all  should  administei 
the  afiairs  of  the  commonweoUh,  or  that  any  cue  mar. 
should  do  all,  the  government  does  always  lie  upon  the 
shoulders  of  many."  And  afterwards  you  say,  "  both  forms 
of  govemment,  whether  by  many  or  a  few,  or  by  a  single 

?!rson,  are  equally  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  viz. 
hat  it  is  impossible  for  any  single  person  so  to  govern  alone, 
tu  not  to  admit  others  into  a  share  of  the  government  with 
himself."  Though  I  might  have  taken  all  this  out  of  the 
third  book  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  I  chose  rather  to  tran- 
scribe it  out  of  your  own  book ;  for  you  stole  it  from  him, 
as  Prometheus  did  fire  from  Jupiter,  to  the  ruin  of  mo- 
narchy, and  overthrow  of  yourself  and  your  own  opinion. 
For  inquire  as  diligently  as  you  can  for  your  life  into  the  law 
of  nature,*  as  you  have  described  it,  you  will  not  find  the 
leaslfoolstepinitoflcingly  power,  osyouenplainit.  "The 
law  of  nature,"  say  you,  in  ordering  who  Bhould  "  govern 
others,  respected  the  universal  good  of  all  mankind."  Itdid 
not  then  regard  the  private  good  of  any  particular  person, 

■  Sir  Robert  Filmer  Hcma,  in  vritiiiK  hia  FatriBTclis,  [o  liave  had  ihe 
work  of  Salmasiua  before  him,  and  lo  hava  diligentlf  copied  all  bii 
aton  and  absiirdiiiea.  Algernon  Sidney,  Iheiditn',  wben  he  came  lo 
write  his  Discoursea  on  Govenunent.  in  oppoailiun  ID  Filmer,  wtu 
forced  to  go  again  over  the  ground  which  Millon  had  uoildeD.  Hu 
adopU  Ihe  same  slyle  of  reasaning,  though  natUTBlly  more  mild  and 
gentle  than  Milton,  and  treats  the  author  of  the  Paltiarclia  at  an  im- 
poatnr,  who  wilfullj  propagated  false  doclrinea,  and  sought  to  betrsj 
mankind  inlo  political  opinioas  deslruetive  of  (beir  bappiiiess.  Owing 
CO  various  ckcumatanns,  the  Discourses  on  Goreriunent  never  obtained 
a  wide  drculation,  so  Ibnt  Locke  thought  it  necesnary  to  recommeace 
ihe  contest  wilh  Filmer,  in  his  femous  Treatise  on  Ooterninent  j  and 
his  coDUovers;  with  that  obsolete  writer  baa  been  greatly  prqndidal 
U  the  popularity  of  bis  own  work,  because  people  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  the  refutation  of  an  obBcure  sophist  is  nec*saari]y  a  thing 
of  temporary  uitereac,  which  need  not  be  had  recourse  to  after  the 
occasion  which  caUed  it  forth  had  passed  away.  But  both  Milton, 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  Locke  have  so  much  in  their  political  works 
tbat  1b  original  and  of  general  application,  that  they  may  alwaya  ba 
read  with  profit,  though  tbey  refer  to  the  writings  of  advErsaries  who 
would  long  ago  bare  been  utterly  forgoiien  but  for  them.      See  pard 
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not  of  3  prince ;  so  that  the  king  is  for  the  people,  and 
consequently  the  people  gaperlor  to  him :  whicii  beini( 
allowed,  it  is  impossible  that  princes  should  have  any  ri^tii 
to  oppress  or  enslave  the  people  ;  that  the  inferior  should 
have  right  to  tyranniie  over  the  superior.  So  that  sinca 
kings  cannot  pretend  to  any  right  to  do  mischief,  the  right 
of  the  people  must  be  acknowledged,  according  to  the  law 
of  nature,  to  be  superior  to  that  of  princes;  and  therefore, 
by  the  same  right,  that  before  kingship  was  known,  men 
united  their  strength  and  counsels  for  their  mutual  safety 
and  defence ;  by  the  same  right,  that  for  the  preservation 
of  all  men's  liberty,  peace,  and  safety,  they  appointed  one 
or  more  to  govern  the  rest ;  by  the  same  right  lliey  may 
depose  those  very  persons  whom  for  their  valour  or  wisdom 
they  advanced  lo  the  government,  or  any  others  that  rule 
disorderly,  if  they  find  them,  by  reason  of  their  siothfiil- 
ncH,  folly,  or  impiety,  unfit  for  ^vernment :  since  nature 
does  not  regard  the  good  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  but  of  all  in 
gtineral.  For  what  sort  of  persons  were  they  whom  you 
BUppose  to  have  been  chosen  ?  You  say,  "  They  were  such 
fls  excelled  in  courage  and  conduct,"  to  wit,  each  aa  by 
nature  seemed  fittest  for  wovemment;  who  by  reason 
of  their  ejsccllent  wisdom  and  valour  were  enabled  to  under- 
take BO  great  a  charge.  The  consequence  of  this  I  take 
to  be,  that  right  of  succession  in  not  by  the  law  of 
nature ;  that  no  man  by  the  law  of  nature  has  right  to 
be  king,  unless  he  excel  all  others  in  wisdom  end  courage  ; 
that  all  such  as  reign  and  want  these  qualifications,  are  ad- 
vanced to  the  government  by  force  or  faction,  have  no 
right  by  the  law  of  nature  to  be  what  they  are,  but  oueht 
rather  to  be  slaves  than  princes.  For  nature  appoints  that 
wise  men  should  govern  fools,  not  that  wicked  men  should 
rule  over  goodmen,  fools  over  wiaemen;  and  consequently 
they  that  take  the  government  out  of  such  men's  bands, 
act  according  to  the  law  of  nature.  To  what  end  nature 
directs  wise  men  should  bear  the  rule,  you  shall  hear  in 
yourown  words;  viz.  "Thatbyforceor  by  persuasion,  they 
may  keep  such  as  are  unruly  within  due  bounds.''  But  how 
bould  he  keep  others  within  the  bounds  of  tiieir  duty, 
t  neglects,  or  is  ignorant  of,  or  wilfully  acts  contrary 
'  ■  '     Allege  now,  if  you  can,  any  diclate  of  nature 
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by  which  we  are  enjoined  to  neglect  the  wise  inatllurions  of 
the  law  of  nature,  and  have  no  regard  lo  them  in  civil  and 
public  concerns,  when  we  see  what  great  and  admirable 
things  nature  herself  efiecta  in  things  that  are  inanimate 
and  void  of  sense,  rather  than  lose  her  end.  Produce  any 
rule  of  nature,  or  natural  ius lice,  by  which  inferior  crimi- 
nals ought  to  be  punished,  but  kings  and  princes  to  go 
unpunished ;  and  not  only  so,  but  though  guilty  of  t£e 
greatest  crimes  imaginablE<,  be  had  in  reverence  and  almost 
adored.  You  agree,  that  "  all  forms  of  government, 
whether  by  many,  or  few,  or  by  a  single  person,  are  equally 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature.''  So  that  the  person  of  a 
king  ia  not  by  the  law  of  nature  more  sacred  than  a  senate 
of  nobles,  or  magistrates,  chosen  from  amongst  the  com- 
mon people,  who  you  grant  may  be  punished,  and  ought 
to  be  if  they  offend  ;  and  consequently,  kings  ought  to  be 
eo  too,  who  are  appointed  to  rule  for  the  very  same  end 
and  purpose  that  ottier  mt^strates  are.  "  For,"  say  you, 
"  nature  does  not  allow  any  single  person  to  rule  so  en- 
tirety, as  not  to  have  partners  in  the  government."  It  does 
not  therefore  allow  of  a  monarch ;  it  does  not  allow  one  single 
person  to  rule  so,  as  that  all  others  should  be  in  a  slavish 
subjection  to  his  commands  only.  You  that  give  princes 
such  partners  in  the  government,  "  as  in  whom"  to  ax 
your  own  words,  *'  the  government  always  resides,"  do  at 
the  same  time  make  others  colle^ues  with  them,  and  equal 
to  them;  nay,  and  consequentlyyou  settle  a  power  in  those 
colleagues  of  punishing  and  of  deposing  them.  So  that 
while  you  yourself  go  aboTit,  not  to  extol  a  kingly  govern- 
ment, but  to  establish  it  by  the  law  of  nature,  you  destroy 
it ;  no  greater  misfortune  could  belall  sovereign  princes,  than 
10  have  such  an  advocate  as  you  are.  Poor  unhappy 
wretch  1  what  blindness  of  mind  has  seized  you.  that  you 
should  unwittingly  take  so  much  pains  to  discover  your 
knavery  andfoliy,  and  make  it  visible  to  the  world,  (which 
before  you  concealed  in  some  measure,  and  disguised,)  that 
you  should  be  so  industrious  to  heap  disgrace  and  ignominy 
upon  yourself?  What  offence  does  Heaven  punish  you 
for,  iu  making  you  appear  in  public,  and  undertake  the 
defence  of  a  desperate  cause,  with  so  much  impudence  and 
child iiihness,  anit  insteuil  of  defending  it,  to  betray  it  by 
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your  ignorance?  What  enemy  of  vours  would  desire  to 
tee  you  in  a  more  forlorn,  deapicabfe  condition  than  you 
are,  who  have  no  refuge  lefi  from  tbe  depth  of  misery,  bill 
in  yoar  own  impradence  and  want  of  sense,  since  by  jonr 
unskilful  and  silly  defence,  you  have  rendered  tyrajity  the 
more  odious  and  detestable,  by  ascribing  to  them  an  ii[y- 
boundedhberty  of  doing  mischief  with  impunity ;  and  oor^ 
aequenliy  have  created  them  more  enemies  than  they  had 
before?  But  I  return  to  your  contradictions.  When 
you  had  resolved  with  yourself  to  be  so  wicked,  as  to  ei. 
aeavour  to  find  out  a  foundation  for  tyranny  in  the  law  of 
nature,  you  saw  a  necessity  of  extoUing  monarchy  above 
other  sorts  of  government ;  which  you  cannot  go  about  to 
do,  without  doing  as  you  use  to  do,  that  is,  contradicting 
yourself.  For  having  said  but  a  little  before,  "  that  all 
forms  of  government,  whether  by  more  or  fewer,  or  bv 
a  single  person,  are  equaUy  according  to  the  law  of  nature, 
now  you  tell  us,  "  that  of  all  these  sorts  of  government, 
that  of  a  single  person  is  most  natural:"  nay,  though 
you  had  said  in  express  terms  but  lately,  "  tbat  the  law 
of  nature  does  not  allow  that  any  government  sbouIJ 
reside  entirely  in  one  man."  Now  upbraid  whom  you 
will  with  the  putting  of  tyrants  to  death  ;  since  you  your- 
self, by  your  own  folly,  have  cut  the  throats  of  all  mo- 
narchs,  nay,  even  of  monarchy  itself.  But  it  is  not  to  the 
purpose  for  us  here  to  dispute  which  form  of  government 
IS  best,  by  one  single  person,  or  by  many.*     I  confess 

'  Tf  Ihw  work  vere  truislBtEd  ioto  tbe  Himiin  language,  and  dia- 
tribuUd  Bmoiig  the  gubjects  of  tbe  CzST,  who,  bowevs,  are  nol  the  only 
kin^  w[H^bippera  in  Europe,  ic  migbt  prove  of  aame  utiljiy  ji  open- 
ioK  ibe  eyes  of  h  despicBble  people,  wbo  see  in  Ibeii  emperor  a  son  u( 
repiesenCBiive  nf  God  biuuelf,  and  adore  him  with  equal  or  perbapa 
BUperior  fervour.  There  wai  noihiug  thai  niilcon  bo  Ihotoughly  de- 
spiied  as  the  weaknesa  wjiich  lesdi  la  ihe  HUling  up  of  human  idola. 
Ie  waa  this  reeling  which  Dr.  JohnaoD  miatook  for  mumisbleneaB. 
He  fell  DO  repugTiBiire  in  himidf  to  bow  before  hecoea  of  his  own 
cnatiou.  Though  when  calliid  upon  to  pa;  homaj^  to  real  gieatoen, 
<■  in  iiiC  case  of  Shakapeare  and  Milton,  he  found  himself  provoked 
IdEo  a  60it  of  temporary  independence,  uid  made  up  for  tjie  mental 
•al^ection  of  one  moment  by  tbe  bitlcmEss  of  tbe  ceniure  in  wbieb  he 
prawntiy  ifterwarda  indulKed.  Millon'i  anllputhics  were  not  di- 
iBCted  against  intellectual  pover,  however  vast  or  pre-eminenL  To  tbe 
great  in  literature,  art,  or  ivience,  lie  cheerfully  paya  the  bactiagc  da« 
u  thdn.     It  ii  only  when  called  upon  ID  offo  up  inceme  to^toma 
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iiiauy  eminent  and  famoiia  men  have  extolled  monarchy ; 
but  it  has  always  been  upon  this  eupposition,  that  the 
prince  was  a  very  excellent  pereoii,  and  one  that  of  all 
others  deserved  best  to  reign  ;  without  which  Huppoaition, 
no  form  of  government  can  be  eo  prone  to  tyramiy  as 
monarchy  is.  And  whei'eas  you  resemble  b  monarchy  to 
the  government  of  the  world  by  one  Divine  Being,  I  pray 
answer  me,  whether  you  think  that  any  other  can  deserve 
to  be  invested  with  a  poner  here  on  earth,  that  shall  re> 
§enible  his  power  that  govems  the  world,  except  such  a 
person  as  does  infinitely  excel  all  other  men,  and  both 
tor  wisdom  and  goodness  in  some  measure  resemble  the 
Deity  ?  and  such  a  person,  in  my  opinion,  none  can  be 
but  the  Son  of  God  himself. — And  whereas  you  make  a 
kingdom  to  be  a  kind  of  family,  and  make  a  comparison 
betwixt  a  prince  and  the  master  of  a  family ;  observe  how 
lame  the  parallel  is.  For  a  master  of  a  family  begot  part 
of  his  household,  at  least  he  feeds  all  those  that  are  of 
hie  house,  and  upon  that  account  deserves  to  have  the 
government;  but  the  reason  holds  not  in  the  case  of  a 
prince ;  nay,  it  is  quite  contrary.  In  the  next  place,  yon 
propose  to  ua  for  our  imitation  the  example  of  inferior 
creatures,*  especially  of  birds,  and  amongst  them  of  bee^ 
vieked  dt  feeble  individuil  exBlted  to  bbe  aninence,  or  intated  vith 
■ulhorilr  by  [he  slupid  serviliiy  of  mankind,  lliu  hii  ftdingt  of  in- 
digTuiltm  get  the  belter  of  hitn,  xnd  vent  thauaeltes  in  those  Gaj 
butsB  of  dulamuion  which  la  ingeauous  minds  constitule  lite  cbium 
of  the  "  Dtfence  of  the  People  of  England."  Amid  the  tranquillity 
of  Ki  age  like  ihst  in  which  ire  now  live,  it  i>  difficult  to  make  idlow- 
■Dce  tbr  Miltoa's  einioDeiii.  M'e  bare  fo^otteii  Salmasius,  or  coued 
altogether  to  an  for  the  dociriiva  he  put  forward,  atMl  the  arguments  bjr 
whidl  he  lODght  to  recommend  them.  Wbenas  Jlillon  and  hb 
ftienda  knew  Ifwiudres  to  be  eoga^ed  in  a  sDUj^le  for  life  or  deaih. 
It  H  not  therefhre  lo  the  intrinsic  value  of  ihe  Royal  Defbtce  that  wt 
mint  look  Ibr  the  juSiacatiDD  of  Milton's  lehsnoice ;  but  to  ibe  effect 
il  ma  alculated  to  ptodnre  on  the  Tnlgar,  who  an  nein  ao  happy 
1 -.^  afforded  them  for  erawling  at  the  'eel  of  thne 
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*  Nothing  caa  be  more  pacrOe,  [ban  in  aerioiu  di«)uisiiioat  in  politic^ 
to  tDstitute  mnparisona  betveeri  the  ctmduci  of  man  azul  thaf  of  Ihcii»* 
^rioT  ■"'"■■Ik  Xenophon.  a  wrim  in  gmoal  lanaikaUe  far  gmd 
tttae,  fittk  nerenlielcs  iaio  this  ateuidit j  in  the  oHnmRxeaiau  of  hia 
Cjrn^wdia.  He  express  suijnisc  sm  flocks  and  herds  oettr  nbd 
<C«>IBI  their  thepbndi  or  berdsiKn,  that   men  ibonld  be  ginn  la 

'""n  a([ai[Bi  ibeii  rulen.     He  could  Dot  tppaiouly  pentin  lint 
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which,  according  to  your  skill  in  natural  philosophy,  arc  a 
sort  of  birds  too ;  "  The  bees  have  a  king  over  them." 
The  bees  of  Trent  you  mean ;  do  not  you  remember  ?  all 
other  bees,  you  yourself  confess  to  be  commonwealths. 
But  leave  off  playing  the  fool  with  bees  ;  they  belong  to 
the  Muses,  and  bate  and  (you  fee)  confute  e^ucIi  a  beetle 
as  vou  are.  "  Tiie  quails  are  under  a  captain."  Lay 
Huch  Biiarea  for  your  own  bitterns ;  you  are  not  fowler 
good  enough  to  catch  ur.  Now  you  begin  to  be  person- 
ally concerned.  Gallus  Gallinaceus,  a  cock,  say  yon, 
"  has  both  cocks  and  hens  under  him."  How  can  that 
be,  since  you  yourself  that  are  Gallus,  and  but  too  much 
Gallinaceus,  by  report  cannot  govern  your  own  single 
hen,  but  let  her  govern  you?  So  that  if  a  GallinaceuB 
be  a  king  over  many  hens,  you  that  are  a  slave  to  one, 
must  own  yourself  not  to  be  so  good  as  a  Gallinaceus,  but 
Bome  StercorariuB  Gallus,  some  dunghill-coek  or  other. 
For  matter  of  books,  there  is  nobody  publishes  huger 
dunghills  than  you,  and  you  disturb  all  people  with  your 
shitten  cock-crow  ;  that  is  the  only  property  in  which  you 
resenible  a  true  cock.  I  will  throw  you  a  great  many 
barley-corns,  if  in  ransacking  this  dunghill  book  of  yours, 
you  can  shew  me  but  one  jewel.  But  why  should  I  pro- 
mise you  barley,  that  never  pecked  at  com,  as  that  honpst 
plain  (.■ock  that  we  read  of  in  Ssop,  but  at  gold,  as  that 
roguey  cock  in  Piautus,  though  with  a  different  event? 
for  you  found  a  hundred  Jacobuses,  and  be  was  struck 
dead  with  Euclio's  club,  which,  you  deserve  more  than 
he  did.  But  let  us  go  on:  "That  same  natural  reaaon 
that  designs  the  good  and  safety  of  all  mankind,  requires, 
that  whoever  be  once  promoted  to  the  sovereignty,  be  pre- 
served in  the  possession  of  it."  Whoever  questioned  this, 
B  long  as  his  preservation  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
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rest?     But  is  it  not  obvious  to  all  men,  that  no- 
n  be  more  contrary  to  natural  reason,  than  that 
man  should  be  preserved  and  defends,  to  the 
n  and  destruction  of  all  otiiera?     But  yet  (you 

th«B  is  n 
iiiperior  n 
no  obediei 

0  mali^  in  the  cases.      Sheep  do  not  obey  shMp,  bnt  rame 
sture  which   enforces  obedience;  men,  by  nnture  equal,  awe 
ce  lo  any  of  their  own  spedes,   eicept  »uch  u   is  perfettlj 
which  they  yield  in  tlie  hope  nf  being  repnid  by  setniity  ami 
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Bay)  "  it  18  better  to  keep  and  defend  a  bad  prince,  nay, 
one  of  the  worat  tliat  ever  vras,  than  to  change  iiim  tor 
another ;  because  bis  ill  government  cannot  do  the  com- 
monwealth so  much  harm  as  the  disturbances  will  oc^a- 
8)on,  which  mnst  of  necessity  be  raised  before  the  people 
can  get  rid  of  him."  But  what  is  this  to  the  nght  of 
kings  by  the  law  of  nature?  If  nature  teaches  me  rather 
to  suffer  myself  to  be  robbed  by  highwaymen,  or  if  I 
should  be  taken  captive  by  such,  to  purchase  my  liberty  ^ 
with  all  my  estate,  than  to  fight  with  them  for  my  life, 
can  you  infer  from  thence,  that  they  have  a  natural  right 
to  rob  and  spoil  me  ?  Nature  teaches  men  to  give  way 
sometimes  to  the  violence  and  outrages  of  tyrants,  the  ne- 
cessity of  affairs  sometimes  enforces  a  toleration  with  their 
enormities;  what  foundation  can  you  find  in  this  forced 
patience  of  a  nation,  in  this  compulsory  submission,  to 
build  a  right  upon,  for  princes  to  tyrannize  by  the  law  of 
nature  ?  That  right  which  nature  has  given  the  people 
for  their  own  preservation,  can  you  affirm  that  she  haa  in- 
Tested  tyrants  with,  for  the  people's  ruin  and  destruction? 
Nature  teaches  us  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least:  and  to 
bear  with  oppression,  as  long  as  there  b  a  necessity  of  so 
doing;  and  will  you  infer  from  hence,  that  tyrants  have 
some  right  by  the  law  of  nature  Eo  oppress  their  subjects, 
and  go  unpunished,  because,  as  circumstances  may  MI 
out,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  less  mischief  to  bear  with 
them  than  to  remove  them  ?  Remember  what  yourself 
once  wrote  concerning  bishops  against  a  Jesuit ;  you  were 
then  of  another  opinion  than  you  are  now  :  I  have  quoted 
your  words  formerly ;  you  there  affirm  "  that  seditious 
civil  dissensions  and  discords  of  the  nobles  and  common 
people  against  and  amongst  one  another  are  much  more 
tolerable,  and  less  mischievous,  than  certain  misery  and 
destruction  under  the  government  of  a  single  person,  that 
plays  the  tyrant."  And  you  said  very  true.  For  you 
had  not  then  run  mad ;  you  had  not  then  been  bribed 
with  Charles's  Jacobuses,  You  had  not  got  the  kingV 
evil.  I  should  tell  yon  perhaps,  if  I  did  not  know 
yoa,  that  you  might  be  ashamed  thus  to  prevaricate. 
But  you  can  sooner  burst  than  blush,  who  have  cast  off 
HI  shame  for  a  little  profit.    Did  you  not  remember,  that 
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^^^PQk  oomm  mwealth  of  the  people  of  Rome  flourislied  and 
'1>ecanie  glorious  when  tliey  had  banished  their  kiiif^s  ? 
Could  yuu  possibly  forget  that  of  the  Low  Countries  * 
which,  after  it  had  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  after  long  and  tedious  ware,  but  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, obtained  its  liberty,  and  feeds  such  a  pitiful  gram- 
marian as  yourself  with  a  pension  :  but  not  with  a  desigii 
that  their  youth  might  be  so  infatuated  by  your  sophistry, 
as  to  choose  rather  to  return  to  their  former  slavery,  than 
inherit  the  glorious  liberty  which  their  ancestors  pur- 
chased for  them.  May  those  pernicious  principles  of 
yours  be  banished  with  yourself  into  the  moat  remote  and 
barbarous  comers  of  the  world.  And  last  of  all,  the 
commODweaith  of  En|;land  might  have  afforded  you  an 
example,  in  which  Charles,  who  had  been  their  king, 
after  ue  had  been  taken  captive  in  war,  and  was  found  in- 
curable, was  put  to  death.  But  "  they  have  defaced  aud 
impoverished  the  island  with  civil  broils  and  discords, 
which  under  its  kings  was  happy,  and  swam  in  luxury.*" 
Yea,  when  it  was  almost  buried  in  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness, and  the  more  inured  thereto,  that  it  might  be 
enthralled  the  more  easily  ;  when  its  laws  were  abolished, 
and  its  religion  agreed  to  be  sold,  they  delivered  it  from 
slavery.  You  are  like  him  that  published  Simpiioius  and 
Epictetus  in  the  same  volume ;  a  very  grave  stoic,  "  who 
call  an  island  happy,  because  it  swims  in  luxniy."  I  am 
sure  no  such  doctrine  ever  came  out  of  Zeno's  school. 
But  why  should  not  you,  who  would  give  kings  a  power 
of  doing  what  they  list,  have  liberty  yourself  to  broach 
what  new  philosophy  you  please?  Now,  begin  again  to 
act  your  part.  "  There  never  was  in  any  king's  reign  so 
much  blood  spilt,  so  many  families  ruined."  All  tliis  is 
to  be  imputed  to  Charles,  not  to  us,  who  first  raised  an 
army  of  Irishmen  ag^ainal  us ;  who  by  his  own  warrant 
authorized  the  Irish  nation  to  conspire  against  the  Eng- 
lish ;  who  by  their  means  slew  two  hundred  thousand  of 
hifi  English  subjects  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  besides 
what  numbers  were  slain  in  other  parts  of  that  kingdom' ; 
wlio  solicited  two  armies  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  and  the  city  of  London ;  and  did 
many  other  actions  of  hostility  before  the  parliament  and 
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people  liad  listed  one  soldier  for  the  preservation  ana 
defence  of  tbe  government.  What  principles,  what  law 
what  rplicion  ever  taught  men  rather  to  consult  their  ease 
to  eaTG  their  money,  their  blood,  nay,  tiieir  I'lvee  them- 
selves, than  to  oppose  an  enemy  with  force  ?  for  I  make 
no  difference  between  a  foreign  enemy  and  another,  since 
both  are  equally  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  good  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  people  of  Israel  saw  very  well, 
that  they  could  not  possibly  punish  the  Benjamites  for 
murdering  the  Levite's  wife,  without  tbe  loss  of  many- 
men's  lives  :  and  did  that  induce  them  to  sit  atill  ?  Was 
that  accounted  a  sufficient  argument  why  they  should  ab- 
etain  from  war,  from  a  very  bloody  civil  war  ?  Did  they 
therefore  suffer  the  d^th  of  one  poor  woman  to  be  unre- 
venged  1  Certainly  if  nature  teaches  us  rather  to  endure 
the  government  of  a  king,  though  he  he  never  so  had,  than 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  a  great  many  men  in  the  recovery 
of  our  liberty  ;  it  must  teach  us  likewise  not  only  to  en- 
dure a  kinsly  government,  which  is  the  only  one  that  you 
at^ue  ought  to  be  submitted  to,  but  even  an  aristocracy 
and  a  democracy :  nay,  and  sometimes  it  will  persuade 
us,  to  submit  tJj  a  multitude  of  highwaymen,  and  to  slaves 
that  mutiny.  Fulvius  and  Rupilius,  if  your  principles 
had  beea  received  in  their  days,  must  not  have  engaged 
in  the  servile  war  (as  their  writers  call  it)  after  the  Prse- 
torian  armies  were  slain  ;  Crassus  must  not  have  marched 
against  Spartacus,  after  the  rebels  had  destroyed  one  Ro- 
man army,  and  B])oiled  iheir  tents ;  nor  must  Pompey 
have  undertaken  the  Piratic  war.  But  the  state  of  Rome 
must  have  pursued  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  must  have 
submitted  to  their  own  slaves,  or  to  the  pirates,  rather 
than  run  the  hazard  of  losing  some  men's  lives.  You  do 
flot  prove  at  all,  that  nature  bas  imprinted  any  such  notion 
as  this  of  youi-s  on  the  minds  of  men  :  and  yet  you  cannot 
forbear  boding  ua  ill  luek,  and  denouncing  the  wrath  of 
God  against  ua,  {which  may  heaven  divert,  and  inflict  it 
Upon  yourself,  and  all  such  prognosticators  as  you !)  who 
have  punished  as  he  deserved,  one  that  had  the  name  of 
our  king,  but  was  in  fact  our  implacable  enemy  ;  and  we 
have  made  atonement  for  the  death  of  so  many  of  our 
OQtmtrymen,  as  our  civil  wars  have  occasioned,  "by  shed- 
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dii)^  his  blood,  that  was  the  authar  and  cdiie«  of  thein. 
Tbeu  you  tell  us,  that  a  kingly  government  appears  to  bt; 
more  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  because  more  na- 
tions, both  in  our  days  and  of  old,  have  submitted  to  thai 
form  of  government  than  ever  did  to  any  other,"  I 
answer,  if  that  be  so,  it  was  neither  the  effect  of  any  dic- 
tate of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  was  it  in  obedience  to  any 
command  from  God.  God  would  not  suffer  his  own 
people  to  be  under  a  king  ;  he  consented  at  last,  but  un- 
willingly; what  nature  and  right  reason  dictates,  wo  are 
not  to  gather  from  tlie  practice  of  most  Dations,  but  of  the 
wisest  and  most  prudent.  The  Grecians,  the  Itomans, 
the  Italians,  and  Carthaginians,  with  niany  other,  have  of 
their  own  accord,  out  of  choice,  preferred  a  common- 
wealth to  a  kingly  government ;  and  these  nations  that  I 
have  named  are  better  instances  than  all  the  rest.  Hence 
Sujpitius  Severus  says,  "That  the  very  name  of  a  king 
was  always  very  odious  among  a  free-horn  people."  But 
these  things  concern  not  our  present  purpose,  nor  many 
other  impertinences  that  follow  over  and  over  again.  [ 
will  make  baste  to  prove  that  by  examples,  which  I  have 
proved  already  by  reason ;  viz.  that  it  is  very  agreeable  - 
M  the  iaw  of  nature,  that  tyrants  should  be  punished ; 
BJid  that  all  nations,  by  the  instinct  of  nature,  havR 
punished  them ;  which  will  expose  your  impudence,  and 
make  it  evident,  that  you  lake  a  liberty  to  publish  palpa- 
ble downright  lies.  You  begin  with  the  Egyptians  ;  and 
indeed,  who  does  not  see,  that  you  play  the  gipsy  yourself 
throughout  ?  "  Amongst  them,"  say  you,  "  there  is  no 
mention  extant  of  any  king  that  was  ever  slain  by  the 
people  in  a  popular  insurrection,  no  war  made  upon  any 
of  their  kings  by  their  subjects,  no  attempt  made  to  de- 
pose any  of  them."  What  think  you  then  of  Osiris,  who 
perhaps  was  the  first  king  that  the  ECT'ptians  ever  had  ? 
Was  not  he  slain  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and  five  and 
twenty  other  conspirators  ?  And  did  not  a  great  part  of 
the  body  of  the  peo|jle  side  with  them,  and  fight  a  battle 
with  Isis  and  Orus,  the  late  king's  wife  and  son  ?  I  pass 
by  Sesostris,  whom  his  brother  had  well  nigh  put  to 
death,  and  Chemmis  and  Cephrenes,  against  whom  tita 
people  were  deservedly  enraged  ;  and  because  they  CDUld 
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not  do  iE  while  they  were  alive,  they  threatened  t  (ear 
them  in  pieces  afler  they  were  dead.  Do  you  lliink  that 
a  people  that  durst  lay  violent  hands  upon  ^ood  kings, 
had  any  restraint  upon  them,  either  by  ths  iigKl  of  nature 
or  religion,  from  putting  bad  ones  to  death  ?  Could 
they  tnat  tlireatened  to  pull  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
princes  out  of  their  graves,  when  they  ceased  to  do  mis- 
chief, {though  by  the  custom  of  their  own  country  the 
corpse  of  the  meanest  person  was  sacred  and  inviolable,) 
abstain  from  inflicting  punishment  upon  them  in  their 
lifetime,  when  they  were  acting  all  their  villanies,  if  ihey 
had  been  able,  and  that  upon  some  maxim  of  the  law  of 
nature  ?  I  know  you  would  not  stick  to  answer  me  in  the 
affirmative,  how  absurd  soever  it  be ;  but  that  you  may  not 
offer  at  it,  I  will  pull  out  your  tongue.  Know  then,  that 
gome  ages  before  Cephrenes's  time,  one  Ammosis  was 
King  of  Egypt,  and  was  as  great  a  tyrant,  aa  who  has  been 
the  greatest;  him  the  people  bore  with.  This  you  are 
glad  to  bear ;  this  ia  what  you  would  be  at.  But  hear 
what  follows,  my  honest  Telltruth.  I  shall  sneak  out  of 
Diodorus.  "  They  bore  with  him  for  some  while,  because 
he  was  too  strong  for  them."  But  when  Actisanes  king 
of  Ethiopia  made  war  upon  him,  they  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  revolt,  so  that  being  deserted,  he  was  easily  sui> 
dued,  and  Egypt  became  an  accession  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia.  You  see  the  Egyptians,  as  soon  as  they  could, 
took  up  arms  against  a  tyrant;  they  joined  forces  with  a 
foreign  prince,  to  depose  their  own  king,  and  disinherit 
his  posterity ;  they  chose  to  live  under  a  moderate  and 
good  prince,  as  Actisanes  was,  though  a  foreiguer,  rather 
than  under  a  tyrant  of  their  own.  The  same  people  with 
a  very  unanimous  consent  took  up  arms  against  Apries, 
another  tyrant,  who  relied  upon  foreign  aids  that  he  had 
hired  to  assist  him.  Under  the  conduct  of  Amasis,  their 
general,  they  conquered,  and  afterwards  strangled  him, 
and  placed  Amasis  in  the  throne.  And  observe  this  cir- 
iiumstance  in  the  history :  Amasis  kept  the  captive  king  a 
good  while  in  the  palace,  and  treated  him  well;  at  'eat, 
when  the  people  complained  that  he  nouriahed  his  own 
and  their  enemy ;  he  delivered  him  into  their  haads, 
who  put   him    to  death    in  the  manner  I   have  men- 
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led.*  These  thingB  are  related  by  Herodotus  and 
iiodorus.  Where  are  you  now  1  do  you  think  that  any 
tyrant  would  not  choose  a  hatcliet  rather  than  a  halter  ? 
"  Afterwards,"  say  you,  "  when  the  Efivptians  were 
breught  into  guhjection  by  the  Persians,  they  continued 
faithful  to  them;"  which  is  most  false  ;  they  never  were 
faithful  to  them  :  for  in  the  fourth  year  after  Camhyses 
had  Bubdued  them,  they  rebelled.  Afterwards,  when 
Xerxes  had  tamed  them,  within  a  short  time  they  re- 
volted from  his  eon  Artaserses,  and  set  up  one  Inarus  to 
be  their  king.  After  his  death  they  rebelled  again, 
''  '  TachuB    king,  and    made   war  upon 

ion.  Neither  were  they  better  Biib- 
princes,  for  they  deposed  Tachus,  and 
conferred  llie  government  upon  his  son  Neclanebus,  till 
at  last  Artaxerxea  Ochus  brought  them  the  second 
time  under  subjection  to  the  Persian  empire.  When 
ihey  wei'e  under  the  Macedonian  empire,  they  declared 
by  their  actions,  that  tyrants  ought  lo  be  under  some 
restraint:  they  threw  down  the  statues  and  imf^es  of 
Ptolemieus  Pbysco,  and  would  have  killed  him,  but  that 
the  mercenary  array  that  he  eooimanded  was  too  strong 
for  them.  His  son  Alexander  was  forced  to  leave  his 
coimtry  by  the  mere  violence  of  the  people,  who  were  in- 
censed against  him  tor  killing  his  mother ;  and  the  people 

■  It  is  somevbat  Burprising  ihat  Millan  did  not  trm  vith  uiler  itb- 
dain  the  ludicroua  pedantry  of  Salmaaiua  in  drawiog  tmy  a^gameat 
from  the  practice  of  the  Egjptiuis :  whether  ihey  killed  uid  ste  Ihdi 
kingi  or  worshipped  Ihetn,  is  a  maltet  of  complete  indifl'ereace  lo  us. 
But  the  doctrine  of  preeedenl  too  commODly  holds  \ia  grounds  in 
poLtifx,  as  it  docs  in  Ib";  bo  that  the  people  of  one  sge  act  (bolishly 
became,  according  lo  hislorians,  the  people  of  some  olher  age  did  so.  Ot 
eoune,  Apria  or  Amsais  was  as  good  as  Cbarlea  I.,  and  their  subject^ 
whom  one  finds  kicldng  aboul  M  mummia  in  the  valley  of  (he  Nilt^ 
quite  09  respectable  as  the  caTa]Le1-1^  or  those  inberiiors  of  their  loy* 
Uly  who  still  occasionally  startle  us,  ^ke  m  many  spectres  of  the 
past,  in  Ibe  walks  of  every  day  life.  Stat  oat  conlemporiiiies,  whether 
through  ignorance,  idleness,  or  otherwise,  are  not  al  any  rate  disposed 
tojUBlify  what  they  do  by  examples  taken  out  of  Herodotus  or  Diado- 
nil.  Even  the  Berllners  and  Viennese,  though  much  addicted  to  manii- 
BcripH  and  papiri,  did  not,  the  other  day,  think  of  convening  theit 
■chievenienis  into  H  commenlary  on  ancient  history.  They  threw  up 
buiicsdes  because  they  tbougbt  them  necessary,  and  never  troubled 
(lumuelves  by  inquiring  whether  the  subjects  of  Thoth  or  Sesosttis  wero 
or  wete  not  accustomed  IT  thai  sort  of  danonstralioiL — Ko, 


isa 
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of  Alexandria  dragged  his  son  Alexander  outof  iIie  nalacf^ 
vhose  insolent  behaviour  gave  just  olTdnce,  and  killed 
him  in  the  theatre :  and  the  same  people  deposed  Plole- 
mseus  Auletes  for  his  many  crimes.  Now,  since  it  is  im- 
possible tliBt  any  learned  man  should  he  ignoraui  of  these 
things  that  are  so  generally  known,  and  since  it  is  an  in- 
excusable fault  in  Salmasius  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  whose 
profession  it  is  to  teach  them  others,  and  whose  very  as- 
serting  things  of  this  nature  ought  to  carry  in  itself  an 
argument  ol  credibility,  it  is  certainly  a  very  scandalous 
thing,  I  say,  either  that  so  ignorant,  iiUterate  a  blockhead 
should,  to  the  scandal  of  all  learning,  profess  himself,  and 
be  accounted  a  learned  man,  and  obtain  salaries  from 

f)rinccs  and  states ;  or  that  so  impudent  and  notorious  a 
tar  should  not  be  branded  with  some  pai'ticular  mark  of 
infemy,  and  for  evev  banished  from  the  society  of  learned 
and  honest  men.  Having  searched  among  the  Egyptians 
for  examples,  let  us  now  consider  the  Ethiopians,  their 
neighbours.  Tliey  adore  their  kings,  whom  they  suppose 
God  to  have  appointed  over  them,  even  as  i{'  they  were 
a  sort  of  gods ;  and  yet,  whenever  the  priests  condemn 
any  of  them,  they  kill  themselves:  and  on  that  manner, 
says  Diodorus,  they  punish  all  their  criminals ;  they  put 
them  not  to  death,  but  send  a  minister  of  justice  to  com- 
mand them  to  destroy  their  own  persons.  In  the  next 
place  you  mention  the  Assyrians,  the  Mcdes,  and  the 
Persians,  wlio  of  all  others  were  most  observant  of  their 

Erinces :  and  you  affirm,  contrary  to  all  historians  that 
ave  wrote  anything  concerning  those  nations,  that  "  The 
regal  power  there  had  an  unbounded  liberty  annexed  to  it 
of  doing  what  the  king  listed."     In  the  first  jilace,  the 

Srophet  Daniel  tells  us  how  the  Babylonians  expelled 
Fehuchadnezzar  out  of  human  society,  and  made  him 
graze  with  the  beasts,  when  his  pride  grew  to  be  insuffer- 
able. The  laws  of  those  countries  were  not  entitled  the 
lawBof  their  kings,  but  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians; which  laws  were  irrevocable,  and  the  kings  them- 
selves were  bound  by  tbem,  insomuch  that  Darius  the 
Mede,  though  he  earnestly  desired  to  have  delivered  Da< 
niel  from  the  hands  of  the  princes,  yet  could  not  elfect  it. 
"  Those  nations,"  say  you,  "  thought  it  no  sufficieil  pre- 
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£  tu  reject  a  prince  because  be  abnsed  the  right  that 
B  inherent  in  him  as  he  waa  sovereign."  But  in  the 
very  writing  of  these  words  you  are  bo  stupid,  as  that  with 
the  same  breath  that  you  commend  the  obedience  and  Eub> 
roisBiveness  of  those  nations,  of  your  own  accord  you  make 
mention  of  Sardanapalus's  being  depriyed  of  his  crown  by 
Arbaces.  Neither  was  it  he  alone  that  accomplished  that 
enterprise;  for  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  priests  (who 
of  all  others  were  best  veraed  in  the  law)  and  of  the 
people;  and  it  was  wholly  upon  this  account  that  he  de- 
posed him,  because  he  abused  his  authority  and  power,  not 
by  giving  himself  over  to  cnielty,  hut  to  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy. Run  over  the  histories  of  Herodotus  Ctesias, 
Diodorus,  and  you  will  find  things  quile  contrary  to  what 
you  assert  here;  you  will  find  that  those  kingdoms  were 
destroyed  for  the  most  part  by  subjects,  and  not  by 
foreigners ;  that  the  Assyrians  were  brought  down  by  the 
Medes,  who  then  were  their  subjects,  and  the  Medes  by 
the  Persians,  who  at  that  time  were  hkewise  subject  to 
[hem.  You  yourself  confess  that  "  Cyrus  rebelled,  and 
that  at  the  same  time,  in  divers  parts  of  the  empire,  Kttle 
upstart  governments  were  formed  by  those  that  shook  off 
the  Medes."  But  does  this  agree  with  what  you  said 
before?  Does  this  prove  the  obetlience  of  the  Medes  tind 
Persians  to  their  princes,  and  that  Jus  Regium  which  you 
had  asserted  to  have  been  universally  received  amongst 
those  nations  ?  What  potion  can  cure  ihis  brainsick  frenzy 
of-yours  ?  You  say.  "  It  appears  by  Herodotus  how  ab- 
solute the  Persian  kings  were."  Cambyses,  being  desir- 
ous to  many  his  sisters,  consulted  with  the  Judges,  who 
were  the  interpreters  of  the  laws,  to  whose  decision  all 
difficult  matters  were  to  be  referred.  What  answer  had 
he  from  them  ?  They  told  him  they  knew  no  law  which 
permitted  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister  ;  but  another  law 
they  knew,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  might  do  what  they 
listed.  Now  to  this  I  answer,  if  the  kings  of  Persia  were 
really  so  absolute,  what  need  was  there  of  any  other  to 
interpret  the  laws  beaities  the  king  himself?  Those  sii- 
perfluous  unnecessary  judges  would  have  had  their  abode 
Ir  jad  resideuue  in  any  other  place  rather  than  in  the  palace, 
G  they  were  altogether  useless.   Again,  if  those  kingi 
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might  do  wlialever  lliey  would,  it  is  not  credible  that  bo 
ambitious  a  prince  as  Cambyees  was  should  be  bo  ignorant 
of  thai  g^nd  prerogative,  aa  to  cmiBult  with  thft  judges, 
whether  what  he  desired  were  according  to  law.  what 
was  the  matter  then  ?  Either  they  designed  to  humour 
ihe  king,  as  you  say  they  did,  or  they  were  afraid  to  ctobs 
nia  inclination,  which  is  the  account  that  Herodotus  gives 
ofit;  and  so  toid  him  of  such  a  law  as  they  knew  would 
please  him,  and  in  plain  terms  made  a  fool  of  him,  which 
is  no  new  thing  with  judges  and  lawyers  now*a-daya. 
"  But,"  Bay  you,  "  Artabanus,  a  Persian,  told  Themis- 
locles  that  there  was  no  better  law  in  Persia  than  that  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  kings  were  to  be  honoured  and 
adored,"  An  excellent  law  that  was,  without  doubt,  which 
commanded  subjects  to  adore  their  prinoes !  but  the  pri- 
mitive fathers  have  long  ago  damned  it;  and  Artabanos 
■was  a  proper  person  to  recommend  such  a  law,  who  was 
the  very  man  ihat  a  little  while  after  slew  XerscB  with  his 
own  hand  !  You  quote  regicides  to  assert  royalty.  T  am 
afraid  you  have  some  design  upon  kings.  In  the  nest 
place  yoa  quote  the  poet  Cliiudian  to  prove  how  obedient 
the  Persians  were.  But  I  appeal  to  their  histories  and 
annals,  which  are  fuL  of  the  revolts  of  the  Persians,  the 
Medea,  the  Bactriana,  and  Babylonians,  and  givo  us  fre- 
quent instances  of  the  murders  of  their  princes.  The  next 
person  whose  authority  you  cite  Is  Otanes,  the  Persian, 
who  likewise  killed  Smerdis,  then  king  of  Persia,  to 
whom,  out  of  the  haired  which  he  bore  to  a  kingly  govern- 
ment, he  reckons  up  the  impieties  and  injurioui  actions  of 
kings,  tiieir  violation  of  all  laws,  their  putting  men  to 
death  without  any  legal  conviction,  their  rapea  and  adul- 
teries ;  and  all  tliJa  you  will  have  called  the  right  of  kings, 
and  slander  Samuel  again  as  a  teacher  of  such  doctrines. 
You  quote  Homer,  who  says  that  kings  derive  their  au 
thority  from  Jupiter,  to  which  I  have  already  given  an 
answer.  For  king  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  asserting 
the  right  of  kings  you  make  use  of ,  I  will  believe  that 
Charles  his  description  of  it  as  soon  aa  his.     Then  you 

a  note  some  sentences  out  of  a  fragment  of  Diogenes,  a  Py- 
iR|rorean ;  but  yon  do  not  tell  as  what  sort  of  a  king  he 
■peaks  of.     Observe,  therefore,  how  he  begins  that  di»- 
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mrse;  for  whatever  follows  raiiet  be  understood  to  have 
felation  to  it.  "  Let  him  be  king,"  eaya  he,  "  that  of  aJ] 
Others  is  moat  just;  and  bo  he  is  that  acta  moat  according 
to  law ;  for  no  man  can  be  king  that  is  not  just ;  and  wit!^ 
out  laws  there  can  be  no  justice."  Thie  is  directly  oppo- 
Bite  to  that  regal  right  of  yoore.  And  Ecphantas,  whom 
yon  likewise  quote,  is  of  the  same  opinion  :  "  Whosoever 
takee  upon  him  to  he  a  king,  ought  to  be  naturally  most 
pure  and  clear  from  all  imputation."  And  a  Httie  afler, 
"  Him,"  says  he,  "  we  call  a  king  that  governs  well ;  and 
he  only  is  properly  so. "  So  that  such  a  king  as  you  speak 
of,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  is  no 
kmg  at  all.  Hear  now  what  Plato  says  in  his  eighth 
epistle  1  "  Let  kings,"  savs  he,  "  be  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  for  what  they  do :  let  the  laws  control  not  only 
the  people  but  kings  themselves,  if  they  do  anything  not 
warranted  by  law.  I  will  mention  what  Aristotle  says 
in  the  third  book  of  his  Politics  :  "  It  is  neither  for  the 

Eublic  good,  nor  is  it  just,"  says  he,  "  seeing  all  men  are 
y  nature  alike  and  equal,  that  any  one  should  he  lord 
and  master  over  all  the  rest  where  there  are  no  laws ;  nor 
is  it  for  the  public  good,  or  just,  that  one  man  should  be  a 
km  to  the  rest  where  there  are  laws;  nor  that  any  one, 
though  a  good  man,  should  be  lord  over  other  good  men, 
nor  a  bad  man  over  bad  men."  And  in  the  fitlh  book, 
says  he,  "  That  king  whom  the  people  refuse  to  be  go- 
verned by,  is  no  longer  a  king  but  a  tyrant."  Hear  wljat 
Xenophon  says  in  Hiero;  "  People  are  so  far  from  re- 
venging the  deaths  of  tyrants,  that  they  confer  great 
honour  upon  him  that  kills  one,  and  erect  statues  in  their 
temples  to  the  honour  of  tyrannicides."  Of  this  I  can 
pruauce  an  eye-witness,  Marcus  TuUius,  in  his  oration  pro 
Milone :  "  The  Grecians,"  says  he,  "  ascribe  divine 
worship  to  such  as  kill  tyrants :  what  things  of  this  na- 
ture have  I  myself  seen  at  Athens,  and  in  the  other  cities 
of  Greece !  how  many  religious  observances  have  been  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  such  men  !  how  many  hymns !  They 
are  consecrated  to  immortality  and  adoration,  and  their 
memory  endeavoured  to  be  perpetuated."  And,  lastly, 
I  Polybius,  an  historian  of  great  authority  and  gravity,  ji 
tile  Bixth  book  of  his  History,  says  thus :  "  When  princei 


began  to  indulge  their  own  lusts  and  sensaal  appetites, 
then  kingdoma  were  turned  into  so  many  tymiinieg,  and 
tbe  subjects  began  to  conspire  the  death  of  their  goveraora  { 
neither  was  it  the  profligate  son  that  were  the  authors  o( 
those  designs,  but  the  most  generous  and  magnanimous." 
I  could  quote  many  such  like  passages,  but  I  shall  in- 
stance in  no  more.  From  the  philosophers  you.  appeal  to 
the  poets ;  and  I  am  very  willing  to  follow  you  thither, 
^schylus  is  enough  to  inform  us  that  the  power  oi  the 
kings  of  Greece  was  such  as  not  to  be  liable  to  the  cen- 
sure of  any  laws,  or  to  he  questioned  before  any  human 
judicature;  for  he,  in  that  tragedy  that  is  called  the  Sup- 
pliants, calls  the  king  of  the  Aleves,  "  a  governor  not 
obnoxious  to  the  judgment  of  any  tribunaf."  But  you 
must  know,  (for  the  more  you  say  the  more  you  discover 
your  rashness  and  want  of  judgment,)  you  must  know,  I 
say,  that  one  is  not  to  regard  ^^-hat  the  poet  says,  but  what 
person  in  the  play  speaks,  and  what  that  person  says ;  for 
different  persona  are  inteoduced,  sometimes  good,  some- 
times bad;  sometimes  wise  men,  sometimes  fools;  and 
Bucli  worde  are  put  into  their  luouths,  as  it  is  most  proper 
for  them  to  speak ;  not  such  as  tiie  poet  would  speak,  ii'  be 
were  to  speak  in  his  owii  person.  The  hfly  daughters  of 
DanauR,  being  banished  out  of  E^ypt,  became  suppliants 
to  the  king  of  the  Argivea ;  they  begged  of  him  that  he 
would  protect  them  from  the  Egyptians,  who  pursued 
them  with  a  fleet  of  ships.  The  king  toid  them  he  could 
not  undertake  their  protection  till  he  had  imparted  the 
matter  to  the  people ;  "  For,"  says  he, "  if  I  should  make 
a  promise  to  you,  I  should  not  be  able  to  pei'form  it  unless 
I  consalt  with  them  first."  The  women  being'  strangera 
and  suppliants,  and  fearuig  the  uncertain  sufirages  of  tbe 
pople.  tell  him,  "  That  the  power  of  all  tiie  people  resides 
in  him  alone;  that  he  judges  all  others,  but  is  not  judged 
himself  by  any,"  He  answers :  "  I  have  told  you  already 
that  I  cannot  do  this  thing  that  you  desire  of  nie  without 
the  people's  consent;  nay,  and  though  I  could,  I  would 
not. '  At  last  he  refers  the  matter  to  liie  people ;  "  I  will 
a»Bemble  the  people,"  says  be,  "  and  persuade  them  to 
protect  you."  The  people  met,  and  resolved  to  engage  in 
tlieir  quarrel,  insomuch  that  Danaus  their  father  bids  bin 
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.lighten*  "bi!  of  gooiliiheer,  for  the  peojiSe  of  the  country, 
ti  a  popular  convention,  liad  voted  their  tjafeguard  and 
fliifence."  If  I  had  not  related  the  whole  thing,  how 
raiihly  n-ould  this  impertinent  ignaramus  have  determined 
coaceniint;  the  right  of  kings  among  the  Grecians,  out  of 
the  mouths  of  a  few  women  that  were  strangers  and  sup- 
pliants, though  tiic  kin^  himBeir  and  the  history  be  quite 
contrary  !  Tne  same  thing  appears  by  the  story  of  Orestes, 
in  Euripides,  who,  after  nis  father's  death,  was  himaelf 
king  of  the  Argives,  and  yet  was  called  in  question  by  the 
peonie  for  the  iieath  of  his  mother,  and  made  to  plead  for 
Ilia  life,  and  by  the  major  suffragB  was  condemned  to  die. 
The  same  poet,  in  his  play  called  "  The  Supphants,"  de- 
clares that  at  Athens  the  kingly  power  was  subject  to  the 
laws,  where  Theseus,  then  king  of  that  city,  is  made  to  say 
these  words  :  "  This  is  a  free  city,  it  is  not  governed  by 
one  man ;  the  people  reigns  here."  And  his  son  Demo- 
phoon,  who  was  king  ailer  him,  in  another  tragedy  of  the 
same  poet,  called  Horaclidte ;  "*  I  do  not  exercise  a  ty- 
rannical power  over  them,  as  if  they  were  barbarians : 
1  am  upon  other  lerciB  with  them ;  but  if  I  do  them  Jus- 
tice, they  will  do  me  the  like."  Sophocles  in  his  (£dipiis 
shews,  That  anciently  in  Thebes  the  kings  were  not  abso- 
lute neither  :  hence  says  Tiresias  to  CEdipus,  "  I  am  not 
your  slave."  And  Creon  to  the  same  king,  "  I  have 
some  right  in  this  city,"  says  he,  "  as  well  as  you,"  And 
in  another  tragedy  of  the  same  poet,  called  Antigone, 
^mon  tells  the  Idng,  "  That  the  city  of  Thebes  is  not 
governed  by  a  single  person."  All  men  know,  that  the 
kings  of  Lacedffimon  have  been  arraigned,  and  sometimes 
put  to  death  judicially.  These  mstances  are  sufficient  to 
evince  what  power  the  kings  in  Greece  had.  Let  us  con- 
sider now  the  Romans,  You  betake  yourself  to  that  pas- 
sage of  C.  Memmius  in  Sallust,  of  kings  having  a  liberty 
to  do  what  they  list,  and  go  unpunished ;  to  which  I 
have  given  an  answer  already.  Sallust  himself  says  in 
express  words,  "  That  the  ancient  government  of  Rome 
was  by  their  laws,  though  the  name  and  form  of  it  was 
regal:  which  form  of  government,  when  it  grew  into  a 
tyranny,  you  know  they  put  down  and  changed."  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  against  Piso,  "  Shall  I,"  eays  he,  "  acccnni 
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bim  n  C'lnsul,  vfao  Nvould  not  allow  the  senate  to  have  anj 
authority  in  the  commonwealth  ?  Shall  I  take  noUce  of 
any  man  as  consul,  if  at  the  tame  time  there  be  no  such 
thing  Bs  a  senate ;  when  of  old  the  city  of  Rome  acknow- 
ledged not  their  kings,  if  they  acted  without  or  in  oppo- 
aition  to  the  senate?"  Do  you  hear;  the  very  kmgs 
themselves  at  Rome  eignified  nothing  without  the  senate. 
"But,"  nay  you,  "  Romulua  governed  as  be  listed;"  and 
for  that  you  quote  Tacitus.  No  wonder :  the  government 
was  not  then  established  hy  law ;  they  were  a  confused 
multitucie  of  strangers,  more  likely  than  a  regulated  state; 
and  all  mankind  lived  without  laws  before  governments 
were  settled.  But  wlien  Romulus  was  dead,  though  all 
the  people  were  desirous  of  a  king,  not  having  yet  expe- 
rienced the  sweetness  of  liberty,  yet,  as  Livy  informs  ns, 
"  The  sovereign  power  resided  in  the  people ;  so  that  they 
parted  not  with  more  right  than  ihey  relMned."  The 
same  author  tells  us,  "  That  the  same  power  was  afler- 
warda  extorted  from  them  by  their  emperors."  Servius 
Tulliua  at  first  reigned  by  fraud,  and  as  it  were  a  deputy 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  but  afterward  be  referred  it  to  tlie 
oeople.  Whether  they  would  have  him  reign  or  no  ?  At 
last,  says  Tacitus,  he  became  the  author  of  such  laws  aa 
the  kings  were  obliged  to  obey.  Do  you  think  he  would 
have  done  such  an  injury  to  himself  and  bis  poaterity,  if 
he  had  been  of  opinion,  that  the  right  of  kings  had  been 
above  all  laws  ?  Their  last  king,  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
was  the  first  that  put  an  end  to  that  custom  of  consult- 
ing the  senate  concerning  all  public  a^rs:  for  which 
very  thing,  and  other  enormities  of  his,  the  people  de- 
posed him,  and  banished  him  and  bis  family.  These 
things  I  have  out  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  than  whom  you 
will  hardly  produce  aiiy  better  expositors  of  the  right  of 
kings  among  the  Romans.  As  for  the  dictatorship,  tbat 
waa  but  temporary,  and  was  never  made  use  of,  but  in 
great  extremities,  and  was  not  to  continue  longer  than  six 
months.  But  that  which  you  call  the  right  of  the  Roman 
emperors  was  no  right,  but  a  plain  downright  force ;  and 
waa  gained  by  war  only.  "  But  Tu<:itus,"  say  you,  "  that 
lived  under  the  government  of  a  single  person,  writes 
thus ;  "  The  gods  nave  committed  the  sovereign  power  in 
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man  a&irs  to  princes  only,  and  have  left  to  subject* 
'-'-tne  honour  of  being  obedient."  But  you  tell  us  not 
where  Tacitus  haa  these  words,  for  you  were  conscious  lo 
yourself,  that  you  imposed  upon  your  readers  in  quoting 
them ;  which  I  presently  smelt  out,  though  I  could  uot 
find  the  place  of  a  sudden  :  for  that  expression  is  not 
Tacitus's  own,  who  is  an  approved  writer,  and  of  ail 
others  the  greatest  enemy  to  tyrants;  but  Tacitus  relates 
that  of  M.  Terentius,  a  gentleman  of  Rome,  being  ac- 
cused for  a  capital  crime,  amongst  other  things  that  he  said 
to  save  bis  life,  flattered  Tiberius  on  this  manner.  It  is 
in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  Annals ;  "  The  gods  have  en- 
trusted you  with  the  ultimate  judgment  m  all  things ; 
they  have  left  us  the  honour  of  obedience."  And  you 
cite  this  prutsage  as  if  Tacitus  had  said  it  himself;  you 
Bcrape  together  whatever  seems  to  make  for  your  opinion, 
either  out  of  ostentation,  or  out  of  weakness  ;  you  would 
leave  out  nothing  thai  you  could  find  in  a  baker's  or  a 
barber's  shop ;  nay,  you  would  be  glad  of  anything  that 
looked  like  an  argument,  from  the  very  hangman.  If  you 
had  read  Tacitus  himself,  and  not  transcribed  eome  loose 
quotations  out  of  him  by  other  authors,  he  would  have 
taught  you  whence  that  imperial  right  had  its  original. 
"After  the  conquest  of  Asia,"  says  he,  "the  whole  slate 
of  our  affairs  was  turned  upside  down ;  nothing  of  the 
ancient  integrity  of  our  forefathers  was  left  amongst 
us ;  all  men  shook  off  that  former  equality  which  had 
been  observed,  and  began  to  have  reverence  for  the  man- 
dates of  princes."'  This  you  might  have  learned  out  of 
the  Third  Book  of  his 'Annals,  whence  you  have  all  your 
r^al  right :  "  When  that  ancient  equality  was  laid  aside, 
and  instead  thereof  ambition  and  violence  took  place,  ty- 
rannical forms  of  government  started  up,  and  fixed  them- 
selves in  many  couiiti'ies."  The  same  thing  you  might 
have  learned  out  of  Dio,  if  your  natural  levity  and  un- 
seltledness  of  judgment  would  hnve  suffered  you  to  appre- 
hend anything  that  is  solid.  He  tells  us  a  the  Fifty- 
third  Book  of  his  Uifltoi-y,  out  of  which  book  you  liave 
made  some  quotation  already,  that  Octavius  CsBsur,  partly 
oy  force,  and  partly  by  fraud,  brought  things  to  that  pass, 
{hat  tne  emperore  of  Rome  became  no  longer  feitcred  by 
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laws.  For  he,  tliourrl:  he  promist'd  lo  t)ie  people  in  piibiiV 
that  he  would  lay  down  ihe  govern meui,  and  obey  liie 
laws,  and  become  subject  i'l  othera  ;  yet,  under  pretence  of 
making  war  in  severul  pruvinces  of  the  empire,  still  tq- 
taiiied  the  legions,  and  so  by  degrees  invaded  the  gavem- 
ment,  which  he  pretended  he  would  refuse.  Tliis  was  n« 
regularly  getting  Irom  under  the  taw,  but  breaking  foi^ 
cibly  through  aO  laws,  as  Bpartacus  the  gladiator  might 
have  done,  and  then  asBuniing  to  Liraself  the  style  (A 
prince  or  emperor,  aa  if  God  or  the  law  of  nature  had 
put  all  men  and  all  laws  into  subjcclion  under  hint. 
Would  you  inquire  a  little  further  ir.lo  the  original  of  iht 
right  of  the  Roman  emperors  ?  Marcus  Antunius,  wboift 
Gffisar  (when  by  takiug  up  arms  against  the  common- 
wealth be  had  got  all  the  power  into  his  hands)  had 
made  consul,  when  a  solemnity  called  the  Lupercatia 
was  ceiebraled  at  Rome,  as  had  been  contrived  before- 
hand, that  he  should  set  a  crown  ujmn  CEesar's  bead, 
though  the  people  sighed  and  lamented  at  the  sight,  caused 
it  lo  be  entered  upon  record,  that  Marcus  Antouiae,  a< 
the  Lupercalia,  made  Cssar  king  at  the  instance  of  the 
people.  Of  which  action  Cicero  in  bid  second  Philippic 
says,  "  Was  Lucius  Taji]uinius  therefore  expelled,  Spii> 
riua  CassiuB,  Sp.  Melius,  and  Marcus  Manilius  put  to 
death,  that  after  man;  ages  Marcus  Antonius  siiould 
make  a  king  in  Rome,  contrary  to  law?"  But  you  de- 
serve to  he  tortured,  and  loaded  with  everlasting  disgrace, 
much  more  than  Mark  Antony ;  though  I  would  not  hava 
you  proud  because  he  and  yourself  ai'e  put  together ;  for  I 
3o  not  think  so  despicable  a  wretcli  as  you  fit  to  be  com'- 
pared  with  him  in  anything  but  his  impiety ;  you  that  in 
ibose  horrible  Lupercalia  of  yours  set  not  a  crown  upon 
one  tyrant's  bead,  but  upon  all,  and  such  a  ci-own  as  you 
would  bave  limited  by  no  laws,  nor  liable  to  any.  Ind'eed 
if  we  must  beUeve  the  oracles  of  the  emperoi's  themselves, 
(for  so  some  Christian  emperors,  as  Theodosius  and  Valens, 
have  called  their  edicts.  Cod.  lib,  1.  tit.  14.)  ibe  authoritf 
of  the  emperors  depends  upon  that  of  the  law.  So  that 
the  majesty  of  the  person  that  reigns,  even  by  the  judg* 
ment,  or  call  it  the  oracle,  of  the  emperors  tbemselveS) 
must  submit  to  the  laws,  on  whose  authority  it  dcpeiida. 
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Hence  Pliny  tells  Trajan  in  his  Panegyric,  when  tlie 
poirer  of  the  emjierora  was  gi'owii  to  ita  height,  "  A  prin- 
cipality and  an  absolute  sovereigitty  are  quite  different 
things.  Trajan  puts  down  whatever  looks  like  a  kin^ 
djm ;  he  rules  like  a  prince,  that  there  may  be  no  room 
for  a  magisterial  power."  And  afterwards,  "  Whatever  I 
have  said  of  otiier  princes,  I  said  that  I  might  shew  how 
our  prince  refomiB  and  coirects  the  manners  of  princefl, 
which  by  long  cusiom  have  been  corrupted  and  depraved." 
Are  you  not  ashamed  to  call  tha.t  the  right  of  kings,  that 
Pliny  calls  the  corrupt  and  depraved  customs  of  princes  ? 
Sut  let  this  suffice  to  have  been  said  in  short  ol'  the  right 
of  kings,  as  it  was  taken  at  Rome.  How  they  dealt  with 
their  tyrants,  whether  kings  or  emperors,  is  generally 
known.  They  expelled  Tarquin,  "  But,"  say  you,  "  how 
did  they  expel  him  ?  Did  they  proceed  against  him 
judicially  ?  No  such  matter  j  when  he  would  have  come 
into  the  city,  ihey  shut  the  gates  against  him,"  Ridi- 
culous fool ;  what  could  they  do  but  shut  the  gatis,  when 
he  was  hastening  to  them  with  part  of  the  army  ?  And 
what  great  difference  will  tliere  be,  whether  they  banished 
him  or  put  him  to  death,  so  they  punished  him  one  way 
or  other?  The  beat  men  of  thai  age  killed  Cffisar  the 
tyrant  in  the  very  senate.  Which  action  of  theirs,  Marcus 
Tnllius,  who  was  himself  a  very  excellent  man,  and  pub- 
licly called  the  father  of  his  country,  both  elsewhere,  and 
particularly  in  his  second  Philippic,  extols  wonderfully. 
I  will  repeat  some  of  his  words ;  "  All  good  men  killed 
Csesar  as  far  as  in  them  lay.  Some  men  could  not  ad- 
vise in  it,  others  wanted  courage  to  act  in  it,  others  an 
opportunity,  all  had  a  goodwill  to  it."  And  afterwards, 
"What  greater  and  more  glorious  action,  ye  holy  gods, 
ever  was  performed,  not  in  this  city  only,  but  m  any 
other  country?  what  action  more  worthy  to  be  recom- 
mended to  everlasting  memory?''  I  am  not  unwilling  to 
be  included  within  the  number  of  those  that  advised  it, 
as  wirhin  the  Trojan  horse."  The  passage  of  Seneea  may 
relate  both  to  the  Romans  and  the  Grecians :  "  There  can- 
not be  a  greater  nor  more  acceptable  sacrifice  offered  unto 
J  upiter,  than  a  wicked  prince."  For  if  you  consider  Hei'- 
caten  whose  words  these  are,  they  shew  what  the  opinion 
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was  of  the  principal  men  amongst  the  GrecianB  in  that 
ags.  If  the  poet,  who  flourished  under  Nero,  (and  the 
most  worthy  persona  in  plaj-B  generally  express  the  poet's 
own  sense,)  tiien  this  passage  shews  ns  what  Seneca  hini- 
self,  and  all  good  men,  even  in  Nero's  time,  thought  was 
fit  to  be  done  lo  a  tyrant ;  and  how  virtuous  an  action, 
how  acceptable  to  God,  ihey  thought  it  to  kill  one.  80 
every  good  man  of  Kome,  as  far  as  in  hira  lay,  killed 
Doniitian.  Phny  the  eecond  owns  it  openly  in  his  Pane- 
gyric to  Trajan  the  emperor :  "  We  took  pleasure  in  dasli- 
iug  those  proud  looks  against  the  ground,  in  piercing  him 
with  our  swords,  in  mangling  him  with  axes,  as  if  he 
had  hied  and  felt  pain  at  every  stroke :  no  man  could  So 
command  his  passion  of  joy,  but  that  he  counted  it  a  piece 
of  revenge  to  behold  his  mangled  limbs,  his  members  torn 
asunder,  and  after  all,  his  stem  and  horrid  statues  thrown 
down  and  burnt."  And  afterwards,  "  They  cannot  lore 
good  princes  enough,  that  cannot  hate  bad  ones  as  they 
deserve."  Then  amongst  other  enormities  of  Domitiao, 
be  reckons  this  for  one,  that  he  put  lo  death  Epaphro- 
ditus,  that  had  killed  Nero :  "  Had  we  Ibrgotien  the 
avenging  Nero's  death?  Was  it  likely  that  he  would 
Bufler  hiB  life  and  actions  to  be  ill  npoken  of,  whose  death 
be  revenged?"  He  seems  to  have  thouglit  it  almoat  a 
crime  not  to  kill  Nero,  that  counts  it  so  great  a  one  to 
punish  him  that  did  it.  By  what  has  been  said,  it  ja 
evident,  that  the  best  of  the  Romans  did  not  only  kill 
Grants,  as  oft  as  they  could,  and  howsoever  they  could; 
but  that  they  thought  it  a  commendable  and  a  praise- 
worthy action  ao  to  do,  es  the  Grecians  had  done  be- 
fore them.  For  when  they  could  not  proceed  judicially 
against  a  tyrant  in  his  lifetime,  being  inferior  to  him  in 
strength  and  power,  yet  after  his  death  they  did  it,  and 
condemned  him  by  the  Valerian  law.  For  Valerius  Pub- 
licola,  Junius  Brutus's  colleague,  when  he  saw  that  ty- 
rants, being  guarded  with  soldiers,  could  not  be  brought 
to  a  legal  trial,  he  devised  a  law  to  make  it  lawful  la 
kill  them  any  way,  though  uncondemned;  and  that  they 
that  did  it,  should  afterwards  give  an  account  of  their  so 
iloing.  Hence,  when  Cassius  had  actually  run  Caligula 
through  with  a  sword,  though  evcjybody  else  had  done 
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ft  in  their  hearts,  Valerius  A^iaticus,  one  that  hai!  been 
consul,  being  present  at  that  time,  ciictl  out  to  the  sol- 
diet's,  that  began  to  mutiny  because  of  his  death,  "  I  wisb 
I  myielf  had  kilted  him."  And  the  senate  at  the  s^me 
time  was  Eo  far  from  heins;  displeased  with  Cassius  for 
what  he  had  done,  that  tney  resolved  to  extirpate  the 
memory  of  the  emperors,  and  to  ra'se  the  temples  that  had 
been  ei'eeted  in  honour  of  them.  When  Claudius  was 
presently  saluted  emjwror  by  the  soldiers,  they  foi'bade  him 
by  the  tribune  of  the  people  to  take  the  government  upon 
*iim;  but  the  power  of  the  soldiers  prevailed.  The  senate 
declared  Nero  an  enemy,  and  made  inquiry  after  him,  to 
have  punished  him  according  to  the  law  of  their  iinces- 
tors;  which  required,  that  lie  should  he  stripped  naked, 
and  hung  by  the  neck  upon  a  forked  stake,  and  whipped 
to  death.  Consider  now,  how  much  more  mildly  and 
moderately  the  English  dealt  with  their  tyrant,  though 
many  are  of  opinicin,  that  he  caused  the  spilling  of  more 
blood  than  ever  Nero  himself  did.  So  the  senate  con- 
demned Domitian  after  hia  death ;  they  commanded  his 
statues  to  be  pulled  down  and  dashed  in  pieces,  which 
was  all  they  could  do.  When  Commodus  was  slain  by 
hisown  officers,  neither  the  senate  nor  the  people  punished 
the  fact,  but  declared  iiim  an  enemy,  and  inquired  for  his 
dead  corpse,  to  have  made  it  an  example.  An  act  of  the 
senate  made  upon  that  occasion  i&  eKtant  in  Lampridius : 
"Let  the  enemy  of  his  country  be  deprived  of  alt  his  titles; 
let  the  parricide  be  drawn,  let  him  be  torn  in  pieces  in  the 
Spoliary,  let  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  the  executioner  of  the 
senate,  be  dragged  with  a  hook,"  Sec.  The  same  persona 
in  a  very  full  senate  condemned  Didus  Julianas  to  death, 
Snd  sent  a  tribune  to  slay  him  in  the  jialace.  The  same 
senate  deposed  Maximinus,  and  declared  him  an  enemy 
Let  us  hear  the  words  of  the  decree  of  the  senate  concern- 
ing him,  as  Capitolinus  relates  it :  "  The  consul  put  the 
question,  '  Conscript  fathere,  what  is  your  pleasure  con- 
cerning the  Majtimines?'  They  answered,  'They  ure 
enemies,  they  are  enemies :  whoever  kills  them  shall  be 
rewarded.'  "  Would  you  know  now,  whether  the  people 
of  Rome,  and  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  obeyed  the 
eecate,  or  Maximine  the  emperor  ?     Hear  what  the  same 
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author  fe»aye :  th«  senate  wjx^te  letters  into  all  the  provi 
reijuiring  tlieiii  to  take  Ciire  of'  their  eonmion  BalJElT 
iibejty  :  tlie  letters  weri;  publicly  read.     And  the  fiiend^ 
lim  dej>utie«y   liie  geiierilts,  tlie  tribunes,  the  soldiera  of 
Maxiiiiiue^  were  fclaiii  in  all  places ;  Terr  few  cities  were 
iii}kin*i   iiiat  kept    their    faith    with   the   public  eoeaiy. 
lic'rodian  relates  the  sanie  thing.     But  what  need  we 
give  any  more  instances  out  ot  the  Roman  histories? 
lit't  us  now  see  what  manner  of  thing  die  right  of  kings 
was  in  those  days,  in  the  nations  that  bordered  upon  the 
empire.     Ainbiorix,  a  king  of  the  Gauls,  confesses  ''the 
nulure  of  his  dominion  to  be  such,  that  the  people  have  as 
great  )iower  oviir  him,  as  he  over  them.''     And  conse- 
(pientiy,  us  well  as  he  judged  them,  he  might  be  judged 
by  tiiiim.     Vercingetorix,  another  king  in  Gaul,  was  ac» 
ouscd  of  treason  hy  his  own jieople.     These  things  Csesar 
nslates  in  his  history  of  the  Gallic  wars.     ''  Neither  is  the 
regal  uower  among  the  Germans  absolute  and   uncon- 
trolluble ;  lesser  nuittors  are  ordered  and  disposed  by  the 
princes ;  greater  atiuirs  by  all  the  people.     The  king  or 
prince  is  more  considerable  bv  the  authority  of  his  per- 
suusioiis,  than  by  any  power  that  he  has  of  commanding. 
It'  his   opinion  be   not  approved  of,  they  declare  their 
dislike  of  it  by  a  geneml  nmrmuring  noise."     This  is  out 
of  Tm'itus.      Nay,  and  you  yourself  now  confess,  that 
what  but  of  late  you  exclaimed  a^nst  as  an  unheard-of 
thing,  has  been  often  done,  to  wit,  tnat  ^^  no  less  than  Hftj 
Sci>ttish  kings  have  been  either  banished,  or  imprisoned, 
or  put  to  death,  nay,  and  some  of  them  publicly  executed.*' 
Which  having  come  to  pass  in  our  very  island^  why  do 
you,  as  if  it  were  your  office  to  conceal  the  violent  deaths 
of  tyrants,  by  burying  them  iu  the  dark,  exclaim  against 
it  as  an  aboniinable  and  unheard-of  thing  .^     You  proceed 
to  (H>ninieud  the  Jews  and  Christians  for  their  religious 
obcilience  even  to   tyrants,  and   to   heap    one  lie  upon 
another;    in   all   which  I    have   already   confuted   you. 
Lately  you  made  large  encomiums  on  the  obedience  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  and  now  you  reckon  up  their 
rebellions :  and  though  but  of  late  vou  said  thev  never  had 
rebelled  at  all,  now  vou  grive  us  aj^reat  many  reasons  whv 
tbev  rebelled  so  otten.     Then  vou  resume  the  nairative 
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r  the  manner  of  our  kind's  death,  which  you  had  bro- 
I  o(F  so  long  since,  thai  if  you  had  not  taken  care 
sutBcienlly  to  appear  ridiculous  and  a  fool  then,  you 
may  do  it  now.  You  said,  "  He  was  led  through  the 
members  of  his  own  court."  Wliat  you  mean  by  tlie 
members  of  the  court,  I  would  gladly  know.  You  enu- 
mei'atc  the  calamities  that  ihe  Romans  underwent  by 
changing  their  kingdom  into  a  commonwealth.  In  wliieh 
I  have  already  Ehewn  how  grossly  you  give  yourself  the 
lie.  What  was  it  you  said,  wh«n  you  wrote  against  the 
Jesuit?  You  demon sti-atcd,  that  "  in  an  aristocracy,  or  a 
(lopular  state,  there  could  but  be  seditions  and  tumults, 
whereas  under  a  tyrant  nothing  waa  to  bo  looked  for 
but  certain  niin  and  destruction  ; "  and  dare  you  now  say, 
you   vain   corrupt  mortal,  that    "those  seditions  were 

Eunishmenls  inflicted  upon  ihem  for  banishing  their 
ings?"  Forsooth,  because  king  Charles  gave  you  a 
hundred  Jacobuses,  therefore  the  Romans  shall  be 
punished  for  banishing  their  kings.  But  "they  that 
killed  Julius  Ctesar,  did  not  [M-osper  aftei-wards."  I  con- 
tesEj  if  I  would  have  liad  any  tyrant  spared,  it  should 
have  been  liim.  For  although  he  introduued  a  monar- 
chical government  into  a  free  slate  by  force  of  arms,  yet 
perhaps  himself  deserved  a  kingdom  best ;  and  yet  J  con- 
ceive that  none  of  lliose  that  killed  bim  can  be  said  to 
hare  been  punished  for  so  doing,  any  moi'e  than  Caius 
Antonius,  Cieero's  colleague,  for  destroying  Catiline,  who 
when  he  was  aftei'ward  condemned  for  other  crimes,  says 
Cicero  in  bis  oi'ation  pro  Flacco,  "  Catiline's  sepulchre 
was  adorned  with  floivei's."  For  they  that  favoured 
Catilinfi,  they  rejoiced  ;  they  gave  out  then,  that  what 
Catiline  did  was  just,  to  increase  th-j  people's  hatred 
against  those  that  had  cut  him  off.  These  are.  artifices, 
which  wicked  men  make  use  of,  to  deter  the  best  of  men 
from  punishing  tyrants,  and  flagitious  persons,  I  might  as 
easily  say  the  quite  contraiy,  and  instance  in  them  that  have 
killed  tyrants,  and  prospered  afterwards,  if  any  certain 
mference  might  be  drawn  in  such  cases  from  the  events 
of  things.  You  object  further,  "  that  the  English  did  not 
fat  their  hereditary  tfing  to  death  in  like  manner  as 
ij-TButs  use  to  be  slain,  but  as  robbers  and  traitors  ari 
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executet!."     In  the  first 

man  untltirstand  what  a 

contribute  to  a  king's  crii 

a  ascribe  to  the  barbai 


ce  I  do  not,  nor  can  any  wise 
iwn's  being  hereditarr  sliould 
j  being  unDnnishable.  What 
lelty  or  ihe  English,  pro- 


ceeded rather  from  their  clemency  and  moderation,  f 
as  such,  deserves  commendation  ;  who,  though  the  being 
a  tyrant  is  a  crime  that  comprehends  all  sorts  of  enormi- 
ties, such  as  rohheries,  treasons,  and  rebellione  against  the 
whole  nation,  yet  were  contented  to  inflict  no  greater 
punishment  upon  him  for  being  ao,  than  they  used  of 
course  to  do  upon  any  common  highwayman,  or  ordinary 
traitor.  You  hope  "  some  finch  men  as  Harmodius  and 
Thrasibulus  will  rise  up  against  us,  and  make  expiation 
for  the  king's  death'  by  shedding  liieir  blood  that  were 
tbe  authors  of  it."  Bnt  you  will  run  mad  with  despair, 
and  be  detested  by  all  good  men,  and  put  an  end  to  that 
wretched  life  of  yours,  by  hanging  yourself,  before  you 
Bee  men  like  Harmodius  avenging  the.  blood  of  a  tyrant 
upon  such  as  have  done  no  other  than  what  they  did 
themselves.  That  you  will  come  to  sucb  an  end  is  most 
probable,  nor  can  any  atlier  be  expectefl  of  so  great  a 
rogue;  but  tbe  other  thing  is  an  utter  impossibility.  You 
mention  thirty  tyrants  that  rebelled  in  Oallienus's  time. 
And  what  if  it  fall  out,  that  one  tyrant  happens  to  oppoBe 
another,  must  therefore  all  they  that  resist  tyrants  he  ao- 
counted  such  themselves?  You  cannot  persuade  men 
into  sucb  a  belief,  you  slave  of  a  knight ;  nor  your  author 
Trebellius  FoUio,  the  mo:st  inconsiderable  of  all  historiana 
that  have  writ.  "  If  any  of  the  emperors  were  declared 
enemies  by  the  senate,"  you  say,  "  it  was  done  by  faction, 
but  could  not  have  been  by  law."  You  put  us  in  mind 
what  it  was  that  made  emperors  at  first:  it  was  faction 
and  violence,  and,  to  speak  plainer,  it  was  the  madness  of 
Antony,  that  made  generals  at  first  rebel  against  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome :  there  was  no  law,  no 
right  for  their  so  doing.  "  Galba,"  you  say,  "was 
punished  for  bis  insurrection  against  Nero.  Tell  us  like- 
wise, how  Vespasian  was  punished  for  taking  up  arms 
against  Vitellius.  "  There  was  as  much  difference,"  you 
say,  "  betwixt  Charles  and  Nero,  as  betwixt  those  English 
butchers,  and  the  Roman  senators  of  that  age."     Deejii- 
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ain  !  by  wliom  it  is  scandalous  to  be  commended, 
and  a  praise  to  be  evil  spoken  of:  but  a  lew  periods  be- 
fore, discoursing  of  this  TCi'y  ihing,  you  said,  "  tliat  the 
Roman  senate  under  the  emperors  was  in  effect  but  an 
assembly  of  slaves  in  robes  :  and  here  you  say,  "  that 
very  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings;  which  if  it  be 
allowed,  then  are  kings,  according  to  your  own  opinion, 
but  slaves  with  robes  on.  Kings  are  blessed,  that  have 
BDoh  a  fellow  as  you  to  write  in  their  prai«e,  than  whom 
no  man  is  more  a  rascal,  no  beast  more  void  of  sense,  un- 
less this  one  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  you,  that  none 
ever  brayed  so  learnedly.  You  make  the  parliament  c^ 
England  more  like  to  Neixi,  than  to  the  Roman  senate. 
This  itch  of  yours  of  makingsilly  similitudes  enforces  me 
to  reciiiy  you,  whether  I  will  or  no  :  and  I  will  let  you  see 
how  like  kinf;  Charles  was  to  Nero;  "  Nero,"  you  say, 
"  commanded  his  own  mother  to  be  run  through  with  a 
Bword."  But  Charles  murdered  both  his  prince,  and  his 
fether,  and  that  by  poison.  For,  to  omit  other  evidences, 
he  that  would  not  suffer  a  duke  that  was  accused  for  it 
to  come  to  his  trial,  must  needs  have  been  guilty  of  it 
himself.  Nero  slew  many  thousands  of  Christians  ;  but 
Charles  slew  many  more.  There  were  tliose,  says  Sue- 
tonius, that  praised  Nero  after  he  was  dead,  that  ionged 
to  have  had  him  again,  "  that  hung  garlands  of  flowera 
apon  his  Hepulchre,"  and  gave  out  that  they  would  never 
prosper  that  had  been  his  enemies.  And  some  there  are 
transjiorted  with  the  like  frenzy,  that  wish  for  king 
Charles  again,  and  extol  him  to  the  highest  degree  ima- 
ginable, of  whom  you,  a  knight  of  the  halter,  are  a  ring- 
leader. "  Tbe  EngliHh  soldiers,  more  savage  than  their 
own  mastiffs,  erected  a  new  and  unheard-of  court  of 
justice."  Observe  this  ingenious  symbol,  or  adage  of 
Balmasius,  which  he  has  now  repeated  sis  limes  over, 
"more  savage  than  their  own  mastiffs."  Take  notice, 
orators  and  schoolmasters;  pluck,  if  you  are  wise,  this 
elegant  fliiwer,  which  Salmasius  is  so  very  fond  of:  com- 
mit this  flourish  of  a  man,  that  is  so  much  a  master  of 
words,  to  your  desks  for  safe  custody,  lest  it  be  losL 
~*  18  your  rage  made  you  forget  words  to  that  degree,  that, 
e  a  cackoo,  you  must  needs  say  the  same  thing  ovei 
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and  over  ap^ain  ?  What  strange  tiling  has  befaller  you  ? 
The  poet  telis  us,  that  spleen  and  raee  lurned  Hecuba 
into  a  dog ;  and  it  has  turned  you,  thelord  of  St.  LupuSj 
into  a  cuckoo.  Now  you  come  out  with  freah  contradio- 
tioM.  You  had  said  before,  page  113,  that  "  princes  were 
not  bound  by  any  laws,  neitlier  coercive,  nor  directory ; 
that  ibey  were  bound  by  no  law  at  all."  Now  you  »ay, 
that  "you  will  discourse  by  and  by  of  the  difTerence 
betwint  some  kings  and  others,  in  point  of  power ;  some 
having  had  more,  some  less.  You  say,  "  you  will  prove 
that  kings  cannot  be  judged,  nor  condemned  by  their  own 
aubjects,  by  a  most  solid  argument ;"  but  you  do  it  by  a 
very  silly  one,  and  it  ia  this:  You  say,  "  There  was  no 
other  difference  than  that  betwixt  the  judges  and  the 
kings  of  the  Jews ;  and  yet  the  reason  why  the  Jews  re- 
quired to  have  kings  over  them,  was,  because  they  were 
weary  of  their  judges,  and  hated  their  government."  1)6 
you  think,  that  because  they  might  judge  and  condemn 
their  judges,  if  they  misbehaved  themselves  in  thegovem- 
luent,  they  therefore  haled  and  were  weary  of  them,  and 
would  be  under  kings,  whom  they  should  have  no  power 
to  restrain  and  keep  within  bounds,  though  they  should 
break  through  all  laws?  Who  but  you  ever  argued  so 
childishly  ?  So  that  they  desired  a  king  for  some  other 
reason  than  that  they  might  have  a  master  over  them, 
whose  power  should  be  superior  to  that  of  the  law;  which 
reason,  what  it  was,  it  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to 
make  a  conjecture.  Whatever  it  was,  both  God  and  hia 
prophets  tell  us,  it  was  no  piece  of  prudence  in  the  people 
to  desire  a  ting.  And  now  you  fell  foul  upon  your  rab- 
bins, and  are  very  angry  with  them  for  saying,  that  a 
king  might  be  judged  and  condemned  to  undergo  stripes ; 
out  of  whose  writings  you  said  before  you  had  proved, 
that  the  kings  of  the  Jews  could  not  be  judged. 
Wherein  you  confess,  that  you  told  a  lie  when  you  said 
you  had  proved  any  such  thing  out  of  their  writings. 
Hay,  you  come  at  last  to  foi^et  the  subject  you  were 
upon,  of  writing  in  the  king's  defence,  and  raise  little  im- 
pertiuent  controversies  about  Solomon's  stables,  and  how 
many  stalls  be  had  for  his  torses.  Then  of  a  jockey  yoa 
become  a  ballad-singer  again,  or  rather,  as  I  said  before. 
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raving  distracted  cuckoo.  Yon  complain,  that  in  thesA 
I,  discipline  lias  been  more  remiss,  and  the  rule 
less  observed  and  kept  up  toj  viz.,  because  one  tyrant  is 
not  permitted,  without  a  clieck  from  the  law,  to  let  loose 
the  reins  of  all  discipline,  and  corrupt  all  men's  inaDiiers. 
Tliis  doctrine,  you  say,  the  Brownists  introduced  amongst 
those  of  the  reformed  religion ;  so  that  Luther,  Calvin, 
Zuinglius,  Bucer,  and  all  the  most  celebrated  orthodox 
divines,  are  Brownists,  in  your  opinion.  The  English 
have  the  less  reason  to  take  your  reproaches  ill,  because 
they  hear  you  belching  out  the  same  slanders  against  the 
most  eminent  doctors  of  the  cjmrch,  and  in  effect  against 
'hole  reformed  church  itself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
After  having  discoursed  upon  the  law  of  God  and  of 
nature,  and  handleil  both  so  uii  towardly,  that  you  have  got 
nothing  by  the  bai'gain  but  a  deserved  reproach  of  imo- 
rance  and  knavery,  I  cannot  appreliend  what  you  can  have 
fiirtber  to  alli^e  in  defence  of  your  royal  cause,  but  mere 
trifles.  I  for  my  part  hope  I  have  given  satisfaction 
ah-eady  to  all  good  and  learned  men,  ana  done  this  noble 
cause  right,  ehould  I  break  olf  here ;  yet  lest  I  should  seem 
to  any  to  decline  your  variety  of  arguing  and  ingenuity, 
ruther  than  your  immodemtc  impertinence  and  tittle-tattle, 
I  will  follow  you  wherever  you  have  a  mind  to  go ;  but 
with  such  brevity  as  shall  make  it  appear,  that  af^r  having 
performed  whatever  the  necessary  defence  of  the  cause  re- 
quired, if  not  what  the  dignity  of  it  merited,  I  now  do  but 
comply  with  some  men'^icxpectation,  if  not  their  curiosity, 
"Now,"  say  you,  "  I  shall  allege  other  and  greater  argu- 
ments." What !  greater  arguments  than  what  the  law  of 
God  and  nature  afforded?  Help,  Lucina  !  the  mountain 
Salmasius  is  in  labour !  Il  is  not  for  nothing  that  lie  hai 
got  a  Bhe-husband.  Mortals,  expect  some  extraordinary 
Krth.  "  If  he  that  is,  and  is  called  a  king,  might  he 
accused  before  any  other  power,  that  power  must  of  neces- 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  king ;  and  if  so,  then  must 
power  be  indeed  the  kingly  power,  and  ought  to  have 
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tlie  name  of  it :  for  a  kingiv  power  istliusdefined  ;  to  wit, 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state  residint;  in  a  fiingie  person, 
and  whichhasnoauperior."  O  ridiculous  birth  !  araouse 
crept  out  of  the  mountain!  help  grammarians!  oneofyour 
number  is  in  danger  of  perisliing !  the  law  of  God  and  of 
nature  are  safe;  but  Salraasiua's  dictionary  is  undan& 
What  if  I  should  answer  you  thus  ?  That  words  ought  tA 
give  place  to  things ;  that  we  having  taken  away  kingly  go- 
vernment itself,  do  not  think  ourselves  concerned  about  itB 
name  and  definition  ;  let  others  look  to  that,  who  are  in 
love  with  kings;  we  are  contented  with  the  enjojinent  of 
our  hberty ;  such  an  answe:r  would  t)e  good  enough  for  yon. 
But  to  let  you  sec  that  I  deal  fairly  with  you  throughout, 
I  will  answer  you,  not  only  from  my  own,  but  from  the 
opinion  of  veiy  wise  and  good  men,  who  have  thought 
that  Che  name  and  power  of  a  king  are  vei-y  consistent  with 
a  power  in  the  people  and  the  law  superior  to  that  of  the 
king  himself.  In  the  first  place,  Lycurgiis,  a  (uan  very 
eminent  for  wisdom,  designing,  as  Pluto  says,  to  secure  a 
kingly  government  as  well  as  it  was  possible,  could  tind  no 
better  expedient  to  preserve  it,  than  by  making  the  power 
of  the  senate,  and  of  the  Ephori,  that  is,  the  power  of  the 
people,  superior  to  it.  Theseus,  in  Euripides,  king  of 
Athena,  was  of  the  same  opinioji;  for  he  to  his  great 
honour  restored  the  people  to  their  liberty,  and  advanced 
the  power  of  the  people  above  that  of  the  king,  and  yet 
lefi  the  regal  power  in  that  city  to  his  posterity.  Whence 
Euripides  in  his  play  called  "  The  Suppliants,"  introduces 
him  speaking  on  this  manner:  "I  have  advanced  the 
people  themselves  into  the  throne,  having  freed  thi?  city 
from  slavery,  and  admitted  the  people  to  a  share  indie 
government,  by  giving  them  an  equal  right  of  suffi'age." 
Andinanother  place  to  the  herald  of  Thebes:  "  In  the  hrst 
place,"  says  he,  "you  begin  your  speech,  friend,  with  a 
thing  that  is  not  true,  in  styling  me  a  monarch :  for  this 
city  IS  not  governed  by  a  single  pei'son,  but  is  a  free  state ; 
the  people  reigns  here."  These  wei'e  his  words,  when  at 
the  same  time  he  was  both  called  and  really  was  king 
diere.  The  divine  Plato  likewise,  in  his  eighth  epistle: 
"  Lycurgus,"  says  he,  "  introduced  the  power  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  Ephori,  a  thing  very  preservative  of  kingly  gi>- 
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mment,  which  by  this  means  has  honourably  flourished 
so  many  ages,  because  the  law  in  efFect  was  made  king. 
Ifow  the  law  caunot  be  king,  unless  tliere  be  some,  who, 
if  there  should  be  occasion,  may  put  the  law  in  execution 
ftgainst  the  king.  A  kingly  government  90  bounded  and 
limited,  he  himself  commends  to  the  Sicilians :  "  Let  the 
people  enjoy  their  liberty  under  a  kingly  goTernmenl ;  let 
the  king  himself  be  accountable;  let  the  law  take  place 
even  against  kingstiiemaelvea,  if  they  act  contrary  to  law." 
Aristotle  likewise,  in  the  third  book  nf  his  Politics:  "  Of  all 
kingdoms,"  says  he,  "  tiiat  are  governed  by  laws,  that  of 
the  Lacedemonians  seems  to  be  most  truly  and  properly  so." 
And  he  says,  ail  forms  of  kingly  governments  are  accord- 
ing to  settled  and  establiithed  lawaj  but  one,  which  he  calls 
va/ijiaaiXcia,  or  Absolute  Monarchy,  which  he  does  not 
mention  ever  to  have  obtained  in  any  nation.  So  that 
ArisEotle  thought  such  a  kingdom  as  that  of  the  Lacede- 
mtmians  was  to  be  and  deserve  the  name  of  a  kingdom 
more  properly  than  any  other ;  and  consequently  that  a 
king,  though  subordinate  to  his  own  people,  was  neverthe- 
less actually  a  king,  and  properly  so  called.  Now  sinoo 
HO  many  and  bo  great  authors  assert,  that  a  kingly  govern- 
ment both  in  name  and  thing  may  very  well  subsist  even 
where  the  people,  though  they  do  not  ordinarily  cxci'cise 
the  Eupi-eme  power,  yet  have  it  actually  residing  ii 
and  exercise  it  upon  occasion ;  be  not  you  of  so 
soul  as  to  fear  the  downfall  of  grammar,  and  the  co 
of  the  signification  of  words  to  that  degree,  us  tc 
the  liberty  of  mankind  and  the  state,  rather  than  your 
glossary  should  not  bold  water.  And  know  for  the  future, 
that  words  must  be  conformable  to  things,  not  things  to 
words.  By  this  means  you  will  have  more  wit,  and  not 
run  on  in  infinitum,  which  now  you  are  afraid  of.  "  It 
was  to  no  purpose  then  for  Seneca,"  you  say,  "  to  describe 
those  three  forms  of  government,  as  he  has  done."  Let 
a  thing  to  no  puqiose,  so  we  enjoy  our  liberty 

if  I  mistake  us  not,  we  are  other  sort  of  men,  than  to 
d  by  Seneca's  flowers.     And  yet  Seneca,  though 

^s,  that  the  sovereign  power  in  a  kingly  eovenimejit 

'u  a  single  person,  says  withal,  that  "  the  power  is 

e  people's,"  and  by  them  committed  to  the  king  for  the 


welfare  of  the  whole,  not  lor  tlieir  ruiii  and  deslraelion  ; 
and  that  the  people  has  not  given  Lim  a  propriety  in  it, 
but  the  use  of  it.  "  Kin^s  at  this  late,"  you  say,  "  do  not 
reign  by  God  but  hy  the  people."  As  if  God  did  not  so 
overrule  the  people,  that  they  Bet  up  such  kin^a  as  it 
pleases  God.*  Siuce  Justinian  himself  openly  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  Roman  em  perars  derived  their  authority  from 
that  "  royal  law,  whereby  the  people  granted  to  tbem  and 
vested  iu  them  all  their  own  power  and  authority."  But 
how  oft  shall  we  repeat  tbuse  things  over  and  over  again? 
Then  you  take  upon  you  to  intermeddle  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  government,  in  wliich  you  are  no  way  coucemeil, 
who  are  both  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner ;  but  it  shews  yoiu 
sauciness,  and  want  of  good  manners.  Come  then,  iet  us 
hear  your  soleciBras,  like  a  Ijubj  coxcomb  as  vou  are.  You 
tell  us,  but  it  is  in  false  Latin,  "  that  what  those  despera- 
does say,  is  only  to  deceive  the  people."  You  rascal !  was 
it  not  for  this  that  you,  a  renegado  grammarian,  were  so 
forward  to  intermeddle  with  the  aflairs  of  our  government, 
that  you  might  introduce  your  solecisms  and  barbarisms 
amongst  us  ?  But  say,  how  have  we  deceived  the  people? 
"  The  form  of  government  which  they  have  set  up  is  not 
popular,  hut  militari ,"  This  is  what  that  herd  of  fugitive 
and  vagabonds  hired  you  to  wiile.  So  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  to  answer  you,  who  bleat  what  you  know 
nothing  oi',  but  I  will  answer  them  that  hired  you.     "  Who 

*  This  must,  I  luppose,  be  rej^arded  on  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  AIlltOD ; 
for  if  the  people  set  up  only  sach  princes  ea  pleased  Cod,  thai  all 
lach  princes  as  nations  HiLbtnit  to  voluntarily  InuAt  rule  by  a  EOrt  of 
mitigated  divine  right,  and  bo  at  the  same  time  approved  of  by  God. 
Bui  Milton  would  not  bavc  aicepted  of  this  ronclusion.  Besides,  IT 
the  national  will  be  overruled  by  the  divine  will,  we  have  at  once  a  «orl 
of  litality  which  Ireea  men  from  their  lespcaiaibility.  It  is  much  better 
to  HHume  the  afiaira  nf  this  wnild  to  be  regulated  entirely  by  roan,  a* 
a  creature  answerable  for  his  actions,  which,  if  it  were  cnherwiM,  he 
would  not  be.  Had  Hobbca  considered  this  aubjecl  properly,  he  vould 
have  reprtssed  much  of  the  anger  which  he  ha.i  thrown  away  upon 
such  aophiats  as  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  unless,  in  onler  to  be  consiatoit, 
he  shoi^  argue  that,  as  they  were  predestinated  to  be  the  advocalra  of 
liberty,  so  he  was  jiredeslinaled  to  chastise  them  :  thongf)  if  all  human 
actions  be  (ated,  there  can  be  neither  liberty  nor  crime  j  we  ace  all  w 
many  puppets  in  the  hands  of  an  invincible  destiny,  whi  '  -  -  -' 
apedti  through  us,  am!  makes  use  of  our  energiea  to  Ci 


^^L.«cludcd  till 
^     At,  it  was  tl 
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k.wludcd  the  lords  from  parliament,  waa  it  the  jieople?" 
Ay,  it  was  the  people;  and  in  so  doing  they  threw  an  in- 
tolerable yoke  of  slavery  from  oiF  their  necks.  Those  very 
soldiers,  who  you  say  did  it  were  uot  foreigners,  but  onf 
own  countrymen,  and  a  great  part  of  the  people;  and  they 
did  it  with  the  consent,  and  at  the  desire,  of  almost  all  the 
rest  of  the  people,  and  not  without  (he  authority  of  the  pai^ 
liamenl  neither,  "  Was  it  the  people  that  cut  off  part  of  the 
house  of  coraraons,  forcing  Bome  away?"  &j;.  Yea,  I  say, 
it  was  the  people  For  whatever  the  better  and  sounder 
part  of  the  senatedid,in  which  the  true  power  of  the  people 
resided,  why  may  not  the  people  be  said  to  have  done  it? 
What  if  the  greater  part  of  the  senate  should  choose  to  be 
slaves,  or  to  expose  the  government  to  sale,  ought  not  the 
lesser  number  to  interpose,  and  endeavour  to  retain  their 
liberty,  ii'it  be  in  their  power?*  "But  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  their  soldiers  did  it."  And  we  are  beholden  to 
those  officers  for  not  being  wanting  to  the  state,  but  repel- 
ling the  tumultuary  violence  of  the  citizens  and  mechanics 
of  London,  who,  like  that  rabble  that  appeared  tor  Clodius, 
had  but  a  littie  before  beset  the  very  parliamciiit-itouse  ? 
Do  you  therefore  call  the  right  of  the  parliament,  to  whom 
it  properly  and  originally  belongs  to  take  care  of  the 
libeity  of  the  people  both  in  peace  and  war,  a  militaiy 
power  ?  But  it  is  no  wonder  taat  those  traitors  that  hava 
dictated  these  passages  to  you  should  talk  at  that  rate ; 
so  that  profligate  faction  of  Antony  and  his  adherents  used 
to  call  the  senate  of  Rome,  when  they  armed  themselves 
gainst  the  enemies  of  their  country— the  camp  of  Pom- 
poy.  And  now  I  am  giad  to  understand,  that  they  of 
your  party  envy  Cromwell,  that  most  valiant  general  of 
our  ai'my,  for  undertaking  that  expedition  ia  Ireland,  (so 
acceptable  to  Almighty  God,]  surrounded  with  a  joyful 
crowd  of  his  friends,  and  prosecuted  with  the  wcU-wisbes 

■  This  may  a[  first  sight,  perhaps,  appear  a  ilnngerouB  doctrine,  as  il  selt 
up  thepowei  of  ihe  minority  above  that  of  the  majority.  But  no  country 
can  be  govern*^  by  couating  heada.  It  is  the  majority  ol'  intelligence 
and  energy  of  rcsolutioTi,  aod  apdlude  fbr  business  that  really  govern 
msnkind.  The  majority  of  numbers  may  be  ignorant  and  slatish. 
Bui  that  can  he  no  reason  why  the  glmioas  minority  of  enlighteneii 

n  ihould  lulnnit  if  they  can  avoid  it  to  Ik  slaves  along  with  thou 
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^rflbe  people,  and  the  piajll  irwpWWiii :  lurlqne*- 
tton  not  but  al  the  news  of  In  «— y  viMmes  there,  tbejr 
ue  by  this  time  burst  with  ^leen.  I  pose  bj  niaay  at 
your  impertinendes  dtuceming  the  Boman  soldiers.  What 
fcUovra  is  rooel  notorioaslv  false:  ''The  power  of  the 
people,"  say  you,  "ceases  where  thaw  is  a  ting,"  By 
what  law  or  right  is  that,  since  it  b  known  that  almost 
all  kings,  of  what  nations  soever,  received  their  authority 
from  the  people  upon  certain  condiiioos  ?  which  if  the  king 
do  not  perform,  I  wish  you  would  inform  us,  why  that 
power,  which  was  but  a  trust,  should  not  return  to  the 
people,  as  well  from  a  king,  a^  from  a  consul,  or  any  other 
msgistrste.  For  when  you  tell  us,  that  it  is  necesfary  for 
the  public  aafety,  vou  do  but  trifle  with  us;  for  the  safe^  of 
the  public  b  eijually  concerned,  whether  it  be  from  a  iasg, 
or  from  a  senate,  or  from  a  triumvirate,  that  the  power 
wherewith  they  were  entrusted  reverts  to  the  people,  upon 
their  abuse  of  it ;  and  yet  you  yourself  grant,  that  it  may 
«o  revert  from  all  sorts  of  magistrates,  a  king  only  esceptetL 
Certainly,  if  do  people  in  their  light  wits  ever  committed 
the  govemment  either  to  a  king,  or  other  magistrates,  for 
any  other  purpose  than  for  the  common  good  of  them  all« 
there  can  Be  no  reason  why,  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of 
them  all,  they  may  not  as  well  take  it  back  again  from  a 
king,  as  from  other  governors ;  tiay,  and  it  may  with 
far  greater  ease  be  taken  from  one,  than  from  many.  And 
to  invest  any  mortal  creature  with  a  power  over  themselves, 
on  any  other  terms  than  upon  trust,  were  extreme  mad- 
ness; nor  is  it  credible  that  any  people  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  who  had  freedom  of  will,  were  ever  so 
miserably  silly,  as  eithur  to  part  with  the  power  for  ever, 
and  to  all  purposes,  or  to  revoke  it  from  those  whom 
they  had  entrusted  with  it,  but  upon  most  urgent  and 
weighty  reasons.  If  dissensions,  if  civil  wars,  are  oc- 
casioned thereby,  there  carmot  any  right  accrue  from 
thence  to  the  kttie,  to  retain  that  power  by  force  of  anus, 
which  the  people  challenge  from  him  as  their  own.  Whence 
It  follows  tliBt  what  you  say,  and  we  do  not  deny,  that 
"governors  are  not  likely  to  be  changed," 
respect  to  the  people's  prudence,  not  the  king': 
that,  thcrefoi'e,  they  ought  never  to  be  chanj 
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I  whatsoever,  that  does  not  follow  by  no  mcaus ; 
nor  have  you  hitherto  alleged  anything,  or  made  appear 
any  right  of  kings  to  the  contrary,  but  that  all  the  people 
concurring,  they  may  lawfully  be  deposed  when  unfit  foi 
government ;  provided  it  may  be  done,  as  it  baa  been  often 
done  in  your  own  country  of  France,  without  any  tumults 
or  civil  wars.  Since,  therefore,  the  safety  of  the  people, 
and  not  that  of  a  tyrant,  is  the  supreme  law;  and  conse- 
quently ought  to  be  alleged  on  the  people's  behalf  against 
a  Qrant,  and  not  for  him  against  them,  you  that  go  about 
to  pervert  so  sacred  and  so  glorious  a  law,  with  your  fal- 
lacies and  juggUngs  ;  you  wno  would  have  this  supreme 
law,  and  whicn  of  ail  others  is  most  beneficial  to  mankind, 
to  serve  only  for  the  impunity  of  tyrants;  let  me  tell  you, 
(since  you  call  us  Englishmen  so  oft^n  inspired,  and  en- 
thusiasts, and  prophets,)  let  me,  I  say,  be  so  far  a  prophet 
as  to  tell  you  that  the  vengeance  of  God  and  man  hangs 
over  your  head  for  so  horrid  a  crime;  although  your  euh- 
jeoting  all  mankind  to  tyranny,  as  far  aa  in  you  lies,  which 
in  effect  is  no  better  than  condemning  them  to  be  devoured 
l>y  wild  beasts,  is  in  itself  part  of  its  own  vengeance ;  and 
whithersoever  you  fly,  and  wheresoever  you  wander,  will 
first  or  last  pursue  you  with  its  furies,  and  overtake  you, 
and  cause  you  to  rave  worse  than  you  do  at  present.  I 
come  now  to  your  second  argument,  which  is  not  unlike 
the  first;  if  the  people  may  resume  their  liberty,  "  there 
would  be  no  difference,"  say  you,  "  betwixt  a  popular 
Slate  and  a  kingdom ;  but  tliat  in  a  kingdom  one  man 
rules,  and  in  a  popular  slate  many."  And  what  if  that 
were  true;  would  tne  state  have  any  prejudice  by  it?  Dut 
you  yourself  tell  us  of  other  differences  that  would  be  not- 
withstanding; to  wit,  of  "time  and  succession;  for  in 
popular  stales  the  magistrates  are  generally  chosen  yesAy ;" 
whereas  kings,  if  they  behave  themselves  well,  are  perpe- 
tnai;  and  in  most  kingdoms  there  is  a  succession  in  the 
same  family.  But  let  them  differ  from  one  another,  or 
not  differ,  I  regard  not  those  petty  things :  in  this  they 
^ree,  that  when  the  public  good  requires  it,  the  people 
may,  without  doing  injury  to  any,  resume  that  power  for 
the  public  safety,  which  they  committed  to  another  for 
that  end  and  purpose.    "  But  according  to  the  royal  laws 

VOL.  I.  L 
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by  the  Romans  so  called,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  in- 
stjiutes,  the  people  of  Rome  granted  all  their  power  and 
iiiithority  to  the  prince."  They  did  so  by  compulsion 
the  emperor  being  wiliing  to  ratify  their  tyranny  by  tbs 
authority  of  a  law.  But  of  this  we  have  spoken  before  ; 
and  their  own  lawyers,  commenting  upon  this  place  in  tho 
institutes,  confess  as  much.  So  that  we  make  no  queedon 
but  the  people  may  revoke  what  they  were  forced  to  s;r«itp 
and  granted  against  their  wills.  But  most  rational  it  ia 
to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Roma  transferred  no  other 
power  to  the  prince  than  they  had  before  granted  to  their 
own  m^strates ;  and  that  was  a  power  to  govern  aocord- 
ing  to  law,  and  a  revocable,  not  an  absurd,  tyranniciil 
power.  Hence  it  was  that  the  emperors  assumed  the  con- 
sular dif^iiy,  and  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people;  but 
after  Julius  Ccesar,  not  one  of  them  pretended  to  the  dio> 
tatorship  :  in  tlie  Circus  Ma\imus  they  used  to  adore  the 
people,  as  I  have  said  already  out  of  Tacitus  and  Clau- 
dian.  But  "  as  heretofore  many  private  persons  have 
sold  themselves  into  slavery,  so  a  whole  nation  may," 
Thou  jailbird  of  a  knight,  thou  day-spirit,  thou  everlasting 
scandal  to  thy  native  couniiy  1  The  most  despicable  slaves 
in  the  world  ought  to  abhor  and  spit  upon  such  a  factor  fof 
slavery,  such  a  public  pander  as  thou  art.  Certainly,  if 
people  had  so  enslaved  themselves  to  kings,  then  might 
kings  turn  them  over  to  other  masters,  or  sell  them  for 
money,  and  yet  wc  know  that  kings  cannot  so  much  as 
alienate  the  demesnes  of  the  crown  ;  and  shall  he  that  has 
but  the  crown,  and  the  revenues  that  belong  to  it,  aa  an 
usufructuary,  and  those  given  him  by  the  people,  can  he 
be  said  to  have,  as  it  were,  purchased  the  people,  and. 
made  them  his  propriety?  Though  you  were  bored  through 
both  ears,  and  went  barefoot,  you  would  not  be  bo  vUe 
and  despicable,  so  much  more  contemptible  than  all  slaves, 
as  the  broaching  such  a  scandalous  doctrine  as  this  makes 
you.  But  go  on,  and  punish  yourself  for  your  rogueries 
as  now  you  do,  though  against  your  will.  You  frame 
a  long  ""liscourse  of  the  law  of  war;  which  is  nothing  ta 
the  purpose  in  this  place  :  for  neither  did  Charles  conquer 
US',  4nd  for  his  ancestors,  if  it  were  never  so  much  granted 
that  they  did,  yet  have  tiiey  often  renounced  their  title  ■» 
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conquerors.  And  certain  it  is,  that  we  were  never  so  con- 
t)uered,  but  that  as  we  swore  allegiance  lo  them,  so  the; 
swore  to  mainlain  our  laws,  and  govern  by  them :  which 
laws,  when  Charles  had  notoriously  TJoiated,  taken  in 
what  capacity  you  will,  as  one  who  had  formerly  heen  a 
conqueror  or  was  now  a  perjured  king,  we  subdued  him 
by  force,  he  himself  having  begun  wilb  us  first.  And  ac- 
cording to  your  own  opimen,  "  Whatever  is  acquired  by 
war,  becomes  his  property  that  acquired  it."  So  that 
how  full  soever  you  are  of  words,  how  impertinent  soever 
a  babbler,  whatever  you  prate,  how  great  a  noise  soever 
you  make,  what  quotations  soever  out  of  the  rabbins, 
though  you  make  yourself  never  so  hoarse,  to  the  end  of 
this  chapter,  assure  yourself  that  nothing  of  it  makes  for 
the  king,  he  being  now  conquered,  hut  all  for  us,  who  by 
God's  assistance  are  conquerors. 


^■.  CHAPTER  YII. 

^^^o  avoid  two  very  great  inoonveniencies,  and,  consider- 
ing your  own  weight,  very  weighty  ones  indeed,  you  de- 
nied in  the  foregoing  chapter  that  the  people's  power  was 
BUperior  to  that  of  the  king;  for  if  that  should  be  granted, 
kings  must  provide  themselves  of  some  other  name,  be- 
cause the  people  would  indeed  be  king,  and  some  divisions 
in  your  system  of  poRlics  would  be  confounded  :  the  first 
of  "which  inconvenieucies  would  thwart  with  your  dic- 
tionary, and  the  latter  overthrow  your  politics.  To  these 
I  have  given  such  an  answer  as  shews,  that  though  our 
own  safety  and  liberty  were  the  principal  things  I  aimed 
the  preservation  of,  yet  withal  I  bad  some  consideration 
of  salving  your  dictionary  and  your  politics,  "  Now," 
say  you,  "  I  will  prove  by  other  az^uments,  that  a  king 
cannot  be  judged  by  iiis  own  subjects;  of  which  argu- 
mentB  this  shnlT  be  the  greatest  and  most  convincing,  that 
a  king  has  no  peer  in  his  kingdom."  What !  can  a 
idug  have  no  peer  in  his  kingdom  7  What  then  is  the 
meaning  of  those  twelve  ancient  peers  of  the  kings  of 
France?  Are  they  fables  and  trifles?  Are  they  called 
«o  in  vain,  and  in  mock  only  I"     Have  a  care  h 
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tffront  lliose  principal  men  of  that  kiogdom  ;  who  if  they 
are  not  tlie  king's  peers,  as  they  are  called,  I  am  afraid 
your  dictionary,  which  is  the  only  thing  you  are  concerned 
for,  will  be  found  more  iaulty  in  France  tJiao  iu  Bngland. 
But  go  to,  let  UB  hear  your  demonEtration,  that  a  king  has 
no  peer  in  hia  own  kingdom.  "  Because,"  say  you, "  the  I 
people  of  Rome,  when  lliey  had  hanished  their  kiog,  ap*  ' 
pointed  not  one,  but  two  consuls:  and  the  reason  was, 
that  if  one  of  them  should  transgress  the  lawB,  hiscolleague 
might  be  a  check  to  him."  There  could  hardly  have  been 
devised  anything  more  silly  :  how  came  it  to  pass  then, 
that  but  one  of  the  consuls  had  tlie  bundles  of  rode  carried 
before  him,  and  not  both,  if  two  vrere  appointed,  that  eadi 
might  have  a  power  orer  the  other?  And  what  if  both. 
iiad  conspired  against  the  commonwealth?  Would  not 
the  case  then  be  tne  very  same  that  it  would  have  been,  if 
one  consul  only  had  been  appointed  without  a  colleague? 
Bm  we  know  very  well  that  both  consols,  and  all  other 
magistrates,  were  bound  to  obey  the  senate  whenever  the 
senale  and  the  people  saw  that  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth so  required.  We  have  a  famous  instance  of  that  in 
the  decemvirs,  who  though  they  were  invested  with  tlie 
power  of  consuls,  and  vrere  the  chief  magistrates,  yet  the 
authority  of  the  senate  reduced  them  all,  though  ■Caej 
struggled  to  retain  the  government.  Nay,  we  read  that 
some  consuls,  before  they  went  out  of  office,  had  been  de- 
clared enemies,  and  arms  have  been  taken  up  against  them; 
lor  in  those  days  no  man  looked  upon  him  as  a  consul 
who  acted  as  an  enemy.  So  war  was  waged  against  An- 
tony, though  a  consul,  by  authority  of  the  senate;  in 
which,  being  worsted,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death, 
but  that  Octaviua,  atfecting  the  empire,  sided  with  liim  to 
subvert  the  commonwealth.  Now  whereas  you  say,"  That 
it  is  a  property  peculiar  to  kingly  majesty  that  the  power 
resides  in  a  single  person  •"  that  is  but  a  loose  espressiooj 
like  the  rest  of  what  you  say,  and  is  contradicted  by  yonr- 
setf  a  little  after :  "  For  the  Hebrew  judges,"  you  say, 
"  raled  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  there  was  but  one  of 
them  at  a  time ;  the  Scripture  also  calls  them  kings,  aud 
yet  they  were  accountable  to  the  great  council.'  Ihu% 
we  Bee,  that  an  itch  of  vainglory,  in  being  thought  to 
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have  Baid  all  that  can  be  said,  makes  you  hardly  shv 
anything  but  ooniradictioas.  Then,  I  ask,  what  kind 
a(  government  that  was  in  the  Roman  empire,  when 
eometimea  two,  sometimes  three  emperors  reigned  all  at 
once  t  Do  you  reckon  them  to  have  been  emperors, 
that  is,  kings,  or  was  it  an  aristocracy,  or  a  triumvirate? 
Or  will  you  deny,  that  the  Iloman  empire  under  Anlo- 
ninos  and  Verus,  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  under 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  was  still  but  one  entire  empire  ^ 
If  these  princes  were  not  kings,  your  three  forms  of  go- 
vemnient  will  hardly  hold ;  if  they  were,  then  it  is  not  an 
Gissential  property  of  a  kingly  government  to  reside  in  a 
single  person.  "  If  one  of  these  offend,"  say  you,  "  ihen 
may  the  other  refer  the  matter  to  the  senate,  or  the  peoplei 
nhere  he  may  be  accused  and  condemned."  And  does 
not  tlie  senate  and  the  people  then  judge,  when  the  mat- 
ter is  60  referred  to  them  ?  So  that  if  you  will  give  any 
credit  to  yourself,  there  needs  not  one  colleague  to  judge 
another.  Such  a  miserable  advocate  as  you,  if  you  were 
not  so  wretched  a  fellow  as  you  are,  would  deserve  com- 
passion ;  you  lie  every  way  so  open  to  blows,  that  if  one 
were  minded  for  sport's  sake  to  make  a  pass  at  any  part 
of  you,  he  could  hardly  miss,  let  him  aim  where  he 
would.  "It  is  ridiculous,"  say  you,  "to  imagine  that  a 
king  will  ever  appoint  judges  to  condemn  himself,"  But 
I  can  tell  you  of  an  emperor,  that  was  nn  ridiculous  per- 
son, but  an  excellent  prince,  and  that  was  Trajan,  who 
when  he  delivered  a  dagger  to  a  certain  Roman  magis- 
trate, as  the  custom  was,  that  being  the  badge  of  his 
office,  frequently  thus  admonished  him, ''  Take  this  sword, 
snd  use  it  for  me,  if  I  do  as  I  ought;  if  otherwise, 
against  me :  for  miscarriages  in  the  supreme  magistrate 
are  less  escusable."  This  Dion  and  Aurelius  Victor  say 
of  him.  You  see  here,  that  a  worthy  emperor  appointed 
one  to  judge  himself,  though  he  did  not  make  him  equal. 
Tiberius  perhaps  might  have  said  as  much  out  of  vanity 
QLid  hypocrisy  ;  but  it  is  almost  a  crime  to  imagine,  that 
BO  good  and  viituous  a  prince  as  Trajan,  did  not  really 
Hpw:  as  he  thought,  and  according  to  what  he  appre- 
liended  right  and  just.  How  much  more  reasonable 
was  it,  that  though  he  were  snperior  to  the  senate  iu 
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power,  and  might,  if  he  would,  have  refased  to  yield  them 
aiiy  obedience,  yet  he  actually  did  obey  them,  as  by 
Tirtue  of  his  office  he  ought  to  do,  and  acknowledged 
their  right  in  the  government  to  be  superior  to  his  own ! 
For  BO  Pliny  tells  us  in  his  Panegyric:  "The  senate, both 
desired  and  commanded  you  to  be  consul  a  fourth  time ; 
you  may  know  by  the  obedience  you  pay  them,  that  this 
is  no  word  of  flattery,  but  of  power."  And  a  little  after, 
"  This  is  the  design  you  aim  at,  to  restore  our  lost  liberty." 
And  Trajan  was  not  of  that  mind  alone;  the  senate 
thought  so  too,  and  were  of  opinion,  that  their  authority 
was  indeed  supreme :  for  they  that  could  command  their 
emperor,  might  jtidge  him.  So  the  emjieror  Marcus  Ao- 
relius,  when  Cassias,  governor  of  Syria,  endeavoured  to 
get  the  empire  from  him,  referred  himself  either  to  the 
senate,  or  the  people  of  Rome,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  lay  down  tne  government,  if  they  would  have  it  bo. 
Now  how  should  a  man  deterqiine  of  the  right  of  kings 
better,  and  more  truly,  than  out  of  the  very  mouths  of 
the  best  of  kings?  Indeed  every  good  king  accounts 
either  the  senate,  or  the  people,  not  only  equal,  but  supe- 
rior to  himself  by  the  law  of  nature.  But  a  tyrant 
being  by  nature  inferior  to  ail  men,  every  one  that  is 
stronger  than  he  ought  to  be  accounted  not  only  his 
equal,  but  superior :  for  as  heretofore  nature  taught  men 
from  force  and  violence  (o  betake  themselves  to  laws ;  bo 
wherever  the  laws  are  set  at  nought,  the  same  dictate  of 
nature  must  necessarily  prompt  us  to  betake  ourselves  to 
force  again.  "  To  be  of  this  opinion,"  says  Cicero  pro 
Sestio,  "  is  a  sign  of  wisdom ;  to  put  it  in  practice,  ai- 
gues  courage  and  resolution ;  end  to  do  both,  is  the  effect 
of  virtue  in  its  perfection."  Let  this  stand  then  as  a  set- 
tied  maxim  of  the  law  of  nature,  never  to  be  shaken  by 
any  artifices  of  flatterers,  that  the  senate,  or  the  people, 
are  superior  to  kings,  be  they  good  or  bad :  which  is  but 
wliat  you  yourself  do  in  effect  confess,  when  you  lell  us, 
that  the  authority  of  kiugs  was  derived  from  the  people. 
For  that  power,  which  they  transferred  to  princes,  doth 
y^i  naturally,  or,  as  I  may  say,  virtually  reside  in  them- 
se'ves  notwithstanding:  for  so  natural  causes,  that  pro- 
duce any  eifect  oy  a  certain  eminency  of  opei'ation,  do 
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..  _  itain  more  of  tbeir  own  virtue  and  energy  than 
They  impan ;  nor  do  ihey,  by  coram unicatins  to  othem, 
exhaust  themselves.  You  see,  the  closer  we  keep  to  na- 
tnre,  the  more  evi(!en[ly  does  the  people's  power  appear 
to  be  above  :hat  of  the  prince.  And  this  is  likewise  cer- 
tain, that  tne  people  do  not  freely,  and  of  choice,  settle 
the  govemraent  in  the  king  absolutely,  so  as  to  give  him 
a  propriety  m  it,  nor  by  nature  can  do  so  ;  but  only  for 
the  public  safety  an<l  liberty,  which,  when  the  king  ceases 
to  take  care  of,  then  the  peopSe  in  effect  have  given  him 
nothing  at  all :  for  nature  says,  the  people  gave  it  him  to 
a  particnlw  end  and  purpose ;  whicn  end,  if  neither  na- 
ture nor  the  people  can  attain,  the  people's  gift  becomes 
no  more  valid  than  any  other  void  covenant  or  agreeraent. 
These  leasons  prove  very  fully,  that  the  people  are  supe- 
rior to  the  king ;  and  ao  your  "  greatest  and  most  con- 
lacing  ai^ument,  that  a  king  cannot  be  Judged  by  his 
people,  because  he  has  po  peer  in  his  kingdom,"  nor  any 
Baperior,  falls  to  the  ground.  For  you  take  that  for 
granted,  which  we  by  no  means  allow.  "  In  a  popular 
BtBte,"  say  you,  ''the  magistrates  being  appointed  by  the 
people,  may  likewise  be  punished  for  their  crimes  fay  the 
people :  in  an  aristocracy  tbe  senators  may  be  punished 
oy  their  colleagues :  but  it  ia  a  prodigious  thing  to  pro- 
ceed criminally  against  a  king  in  his  own  kingdom,  and 
make  hjm  plead  for  his  life."  What  can  you  conclude 
from  hence,  but  that  they  who  set  up  kings  over  them,  are 
the  most  miserable  and  most  silly  people  in  the  world? 
But,  I  pray,  what  is  the  reason  «diy  tbe  people  may  not 
punish  a  king  that  becomes  a  malefactor,  as  well  as  ihey 
may  ponular  magistrates  and  senators  in  an  aristocracy  ? 
Do  you  think  that  all  they  who  live  uuder  a  kingly  go- 
Yeraraent,  were  so  strangely  in  love  with  slavery,  as  when 
th^  might  be  free,  to  choose  vassalage,  and  to  put  them- 
BelTes  hU  and  entirely  imder  the  dominion  of  one  man, 
who  often  happens  to  be  an  ill  man,  and  often  a  fool,  so 
U  whatever  cause  might  be,  to  leave  ihemselves  no  refuge 
in,  no  relief  from,  the  laws  nor  the  dictates  of  nature, 
^^not  the  tyranny  of  a  most  outrageous  master,  wLen 
euck  a  one  happens  ?  Why  do  they  then  lender  con- 
ditions lo  tlA:it'  kin^Td,  when  they  first  enter  upon  theil 
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{Tovernment,  aiid  preaeribe  laws  for  them  to  pnnem  by? 
Do  they  do  this  to  be  trampled  upon  the  more,  and  be 
iha  more  laughed  to  Bcorn?  Can  it  be  imagined,  thai  a 
whole  people  would  ever  so  vilify  themselves,  depart  from 
their  own  interest  to  that  degree,  be  so  wanting  to  them- 
selves, as  to  place  all  their  hopes  in  one  man,  and  he  rery 
often  the  most  vain  person  of  them  all  ?  To  what  end  do 
they  require  an  oath  of  their  kings,  not  to  act  anything 
contrary  to  law  ?  We  muBt  suppose  them  to  do  this,  that 
(poor  creatures !)  they  may  learn  to  their  sorrow,  that 
tings  only  may  commit  perjury  with  impunity.  Thia  is 
what  your  own  wicked  conclusions  hold  forth.  "  If  a 
king,  that  is  elected,  promise  anything  to  his  people  upon 
oath,  which,  if  he  would  not  have  sworn  to,  perhaps  tbey 
would  not  have  chose  him,  yet  if  he  refuse  to  perform  that 
promise,  he  fells  not  under  the  people's  censure,  Saj, 
though  he  swear  to  his  subjects  at  his  election,  that  ne 
wilt  administer  justice  to  them  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  if  he  do  not,  they  ahail  be  dis- 
charged of  their  allegiance,  and  himself  ipso  facto  ceaw 
to  be  their  king ;  yet  if  he  break  this  oath,  it  is  God  and 
not  man  that  must  req^uire  it  of  him."  I  have  transcribed 
these  lines,  not  for  their  elegance,  for  they  are  barbarously 
expressed ;  nor  because  I  think  tliere  needs  any  answer  to 
them,  for  they  answer  themselves,  they  eiplode  and  damn 
themselves  by  their  notorious  falsehood  and  loathsome- 
ness :  but  I  did  it  to  recommend  you  to  kings  for  yoat 
great  merits ;  that  among  so  many  places  as  there  are  at  a 
court,  they  may  put  you  into  some  preferment  or  office 
that  may  be  fit  for  you.  Some  are  princes'  eecretariea, 
some  their  cup-bearers,  some  masters  of  the  revels;  I 
think  you  had  best  be  master  of  the  perjuries  to  some  of 
them.  You  shall  not  be  master  of  the  ceremonies,  you 
are  too  much  a  clown  for  that ;  but  their  treachery  and 
perfidiousness  shall  be  under  your  care.  But  that  men 
may  see  that  you  are  both  afooland  a  knave  to  the  highest 
degree,  let  us  consider  these  last  assertions  of  yours  a  little 
more  narrowly  :  "  A  kiog,"  say  yoa,  "  though  he  swear 
to  his  subjects  at  his  election,  that  he  will  govern  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  that  if  he  do  not,  they  shall  be  dis- 
charged of  their  allegiance,  and  be  himself  ipso  facto  ceass 
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to  be  their  king;  yet  can  he  not  bo  deposed  or  puniabed 
by  them."  Why  not  a  kin^,  I  pray,  as  well  as  popular 
magistrates?  because  in  a  papular  state,  the  people  do 
nut  transfer  all  their  power  to  the  magistrates.  And  do 
they,  in  the  case  that  you  have  put,  veet  it  all  in  the  king, 
when  they  place  him  in  the  government  upon  those  terms 
expressly,  to  hold  it  no  longer  than  he  uses  it  tvell? 
Therefore  it  is  evident,  that  a  king  sworn  to  observe  the 
laws,  if  he  transgress  them,  may  be  punished  and  de- 
posed, as  well  as  popular  magistrates.  So  that  you  can 
make  no  more  use  of  that  invincible  argument  of  the 
people's  transferring  all  their  right  and  power  to  the 
prince ;  you  yourself  have  battered  it  down  with  your  own 
engines.  Hear  now  another  most  powerful  and  invin- 
cibie  argument  of  his,  why  subjects  cannot  judge  their 
kings :  "  Because  he  is  bound  by  no  law,  being  himself 
the  sole  lawgiver."  Which  having  been  proved  already 
to  be  most  false,  this, great  reason  comes  to  nothing,  as 
iveli  as  the  former.  But  the  reason  why  princes  have 
but  seldom  been  proceeded  against  for  personal  and  pri- 
Tate  crimes,  as  whoredom,  and  adultery,  and  the  like,  is 
not  because  they  could  not  justly  be  punished  even  for 
such,  but  lest  the  people  should  receive  more  prejudice 
through  disturbances  that  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
king's  death,  and  the  change  of  affairs,  than  they  would 
be  profited  by  the  punishment  of  one  man  or  two.  But 
when  they  be^n  to  be  universally  injurious  and  insuffer- 
able, it  has  always  been  die  opinion  of  all  nations,  that 
then,  being  tyrants,  it  is  lawful  to  put  them  to  death  any 
how,  condemned  or  uncondemned.  Hence  Cicero,  in  his 
Second  Philippic,  says  thus  of  those  that  killed  Ccesar; 
"  They  were  the  first  that  ran  through  with  their  swords, 
not  a  man  who  alTected  to  be  king,  but  who  was  actually 
settled  in  the  government ;  which,  as  it  was  a  worthy  and 
godlike  action,  so  it  is  set  before  us  for  our  imitation." 
How  unlike  are  you  to  him  !  "  Murder,  adultery,  inju- 
ries, arc  not  regal  and  public,  but  private  and  personal 
orin.cs."  Well  said,  parasite  !  you  have  obliged  all  pimps 
and  profiigates  in  courts  by  this  expression.  How  inge-' 
abnsly  do  you  act  both  the  parasite  and  the  pimp  witD 
Ae  same  breath !     "  A  king  that  is  an  adulterer,  or  a 
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murderer,  may  yet  govern  well,  and  conseqntrntly  onght 
not  to  be  put  to  death,  because,  togclher  with  his  life,  ho 
must  lose  liis  kingdom  ;  and  it  waa  never  yet  al.oned.  by 
God's  laws,  or  man's,  that  for  one  and  the  same  crime,  a 
man  was  to  be  punished  twice."  Infamous  foulmouth 
wretch  !  By  the  same  reason  the  m^istrales  in  a  popu- 
lar siate,  or  in  an  aristocracy,  ought  never  to  be  put  to 
death,  for  fear  of  double  punishment ;  no  judge,  no  sena- 
tor must  die,  for  they  must  lose  their  magistracy  too,  as 
well  as  their  lives.  As  you  have  endeavoured  to  take  all 
power  out  of  the  people's  hands,  and  vest  it  in  the  king, 
so  you  would  all  majesty  too :  a  delegated  transtatitious 
majesty  we  allow;  but  that  majesty  does  chiefly  and  pri- 
marily reside  in  him,  you  can  no  more  prove,  than  you 
can  that  power  and  authority  does.  "  A  king,"  you  say, 
"  cannot  commit  treason  agaiust  his  people,  but  a  people 
may  against  their  kine."  And  yet  a  king  is  what  he  is  for 
the  people  only,  not  tne  people  for  him.  Hence  I  Infer, 
that  the  whole  body  of  tne  people,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  most  needs  have  greater  power  than  the  king.  This 
you  deny,  and  begin  to  cast  up  accounts :  "  He  ia  of 
greater  power  than  any  one,  than  any  two,  than  ajy  threci 
than  any  ten,  than  any  hundred,  than  any  thousand,  than 
any  ten  thousand."  Be  it  so.  "  He  is  of  more  power  than 
half  the  people."  I  will  not  deny  that  neither.  "  Add  now 
half  of  the  other  half,  will  he  not  have  more  power  than 
all  those?"  Not  at  all.  Goon:  why  do  you  take  away 
the  board?  Do  you  not  understand  progression  in  arith- 
metic? He  begins  to  reckon  after  another  manner.  "  Has 
not  the  king,  and  the  nobility  together,  more  power?"  No, 
Mr.  Changeling,  I  deny  that  too,  if  by  the  nobility,  whom 
you  style  optimates,  you  mean  the  peers  only:  for  it  may 
happen  that  amongst  the  whole  number  of  them,  there 
may  not  be  one  man  deserving  that  appellation:  for  it 
oflen  falls  out,  that  there  are  better  and  wiser  men  than 
they  amongst  the  commona,  whom  in  conjunction  with  the 
greateror  the  better  part  of  tbe  people  I  should  not  scruple 
to  call  by  the  name  of,  and  take  them  for,  aU  the  people. 
"  But  if  the  king  is  not  superior  in  power  to  all  the  people 
together,  he  is  then  a  king  but  of  single  persons,  bo  is  not 
the  king  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people."    You  eay  well) 
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^more  he  is,  unlees  they  are  content  be  sbonld  be  bi 
How  balance  your  accounts,  and  you  will  find  that  bv 
miscasting,  you  have  lost  yoar  principal.  "  The  EngiiBn 
Bay,  that  the  right  of  majesty  originally  and  principally 
reeides  in  the  people  ;  which  principle  would  introduce  a 
confusion  of  all  slates."  What  of  an  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy? But  let  that  pass.  What  if  it  should  over- 
throw a  gynceocracy  too  ?  (i.  e.  a  goyemment  of  one  or 
more  women,)  under  which  state  or  form  of  government, 
they  say  you  are  in  danger  of  being  beaten  at  home ;  would 
not  the  people  of  England  do  you  a  kindness  in  that,  yon 
sheepish  fellow,  you  ?  But  there  is  no  hope  of  that.  For 
ii  is  most  justly  bo  ordered,  since  you  would  subject  all 
mankind  to  tyranny  abroad,  that  you  yourself  should  live 
in  a  scandalous  most  unmanlike  slavery  at  home.  "  We 
must  tell  you,"  yon  say,  "  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
people,"  There  are  a  great  maoy  other  things,  which  yon 
stand  more  in  need  of  being  told :  for  of  things  that  more  . 
immediately  concern  you,  you  seem  altogether  ignorant, 
and  never  to  have  learnt  anything  but  words  and  letters, 
nottobe  capable  of  anything  else.  But  this  you  think 
yoD  know,  that  by  the  word  people  we  mean  the  common 
people  only,  exclusive  of  the  nobility,  because  we  have 
put  down  the  House  of  Lords,  And  yet  thai  very  thing 
shews,  that  under  the  word  people  we  comprehend  all  our 
natives,  of  what  order  and  degree  soever;  in  that  we  have 
eettled  one  supreme  senate  only,  in  which  the  nobility  also, 
Be  a  part  of  the  people,  (not  in  their  own  right,  as  they  did 
before;  but  representing  those  boroughs  or  counties  for 
which  they  may  be  chose,)  may  give  their  votes.  Then  you 
inveigh  against  the  common  people,  as  being  "  blind  and 
brutish,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  governing ; "  you  say  there 
is  "nothing  more  empty,  more  vain,  more  inconstant  more  , 
uncertain  than  they."  All  which  ia  very  ii'ue  of  yourself 
and  it  is  true  likewise  of  the  rabble,  but  not  of  the  middle 
^  amongst  whom  the  most  prudent  men,  and  most  skil- 
in  affairs,  are  generally  found;  others  Eire  most  com- 
miy  diverted  either  by  luxury  and  plenty,  or  by  want  and 
feeny,  from  virtue,  and  the  study  of  laws  and  govern- 
" ""  )  many  ways,"   you  say,   "  by  which 

ci'own,  60  as  not  to  be  beholden  to  the 
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people  at  all  for  it ;"  and  especially,  "  ihose  lliat  inherit  a 
kingdom."  But  those  nulions  must  certainly  be  slaves, 
and  bom  to  slavery,  that  auknonledge  any  one  to  be  their 
lord  and  master  so  absoIiLteJT,  as  tliat  they  are  his  inhe- 
ritance, and  come  to  him  by  descent,  without  any  consent 
of  their  own  ;  they  deserve  not  the  appellation  of  subjects 
nor  of  freemen,  nor  can  they  justly  be  reputed  such  ;  nOr 
are  they  to  be  accounted  as  u  civil  society,  but  lauat  be 
looked  on  as  the  possessions  and  estate  of  their  lord,  and  hie 
family:  for  I  see  no  difference  as  to  the  right  of  ownership 
betwixt  them  and  slaves,  or  beast*  Secondly,  "  They  that 
come  to  the  crown  by  conquest  cannot  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  have  received  from  the  people  the  power  to  usurp," 
We  are  not  now  discoursing  of  a  conqueror,  but  of  acon- 

3uered  king;  what  a  conqueror  may  lawfully  do,  we  will 
iscourse  elsewhere;  do  you  keep  to  your  subject.  Bui 
whereas  you  ascribe  to  kings  that  ancient  right,  that  mas- 
ters of  families  have  over  their  households,  and  take  an 
example  from  thence  of  their  absolute  power ;  I  have  shown 
already  ovei  and  over,  that  there  is  no  likeness  at  all  be- 
twixt them,'  And  Aristotle,  (whom  you  name  so  often,)  if 
you  had  read  him,  would  have  taught  you  as  much  in  the 
beginning  of  hie  Politics,  where  he  says  they  judo;e  amiss, 
that  think  there  is  hut  little  difference  betwixt  a  king,  and 
a  master  of  a  family ;  "  For  that  there  is  not  a  numerical, 
but  a  specifical  difference  betwixt  a  kingdom  and  a  family." 
For  when  Tillages  grew  to  be  towns  and  cities,  that  regal 
domestic  right  vanished  by  degrees,  and  was  no  more 
owned.  Hence  Diodorous,  in  iiis  first  book,  says,  that 
anciently  kingdoms  were  transmitted  not  to  the  former 
kings'  sons,  but  to  those  that  had  best  deserved  of  the 
people.  And  Justin,  "  Originally,"  says  he,  "  the  govern- 
ment of  nations,  and  of  countries,  was  by  kings,  who  were 
exalted  to  that  height  of  majesty,  not  by  popular  ambition, 
but  for  their  moderation,  which  commended  them  to  good 
men."  Whence  it  is  manifest,  that,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  nations,  that  fotherly  and  hereditary  government  gave 
way  to  virtue,  and  the  people's  right :  which  is  the  most 
natural  leason  and  cause,  and  was  the  true  rise  of  kingly 
government,  for  at  first  men  entered  into  societies,  not 
that  any  one  might  insult  over  all  the  rest,  hut  that  in  case 
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any  snoitld  injure  anotber,  ibere  might  be  laws  and  judget 
to  protect  [hem  from  wrong,  or  at  least  to  punish  the  wron(( 
doers.  When  men  were  at  first  dispersed  and  scattered 
asunder,  some  wise  and  eloquent  man  persuaded  them  to 
enter  into  civil  societies,  "  that  he  himsell',"  aay  you, 
"might  exercise  dominion  over  them,  when  BO  united." 
Perhaps  yoa  meant  this  of  Nimrod,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  tyrant.  Or  else  it  proceeds  from  your  own 
malice  only,  and  certainly  it  cannot  have  been  true  of 
those  great  and  generous  spirited  men,  but  is  a  fiction  of 
your  own,  not  warranted  by  any  authority  that  I  ever 
heard  of.  For  all  ancient  writers  tell  us,  that  those  first 
instituters  of  communities  of  men  had  a  regard  to 
and  safety  of  mankind  only,  and  nol  to  any  private  advan- 
tages of  their  own,  or  to  make  themselves  great  or  power- 
ful. One  thing  I  cannot  pass  by,  which  I  suppose  you 
intended  for  an  emblem,  to  set  off  the  rest  of  this  chapter: 
"  If  a  consul,"  say  yon,  "  had  been  to  be  accused  before 
bis  magistracy  expired,  there  must  have  been  a  dictator 
created  tor  that  purpose;"  though  you  bad  said  before, 
"that  for  that  very  reason  there  were  two  of  them." 
Just  so  your  positions  always  agree  with  one  another, 
and  almost  eveiy  page  declares  how  weak  and  frivolous 
whatever  you  say  or  write  upon  any  subject  is.  "  Under 
the  ancient  Saxon  kings,"  you  say,  "  the  people  were 
never  called  to  parliaments."  If  any  of  our  own  country- 
men had  asserted  such  a  thing,  I  could  easily  have  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  in  error.  But  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  at  your  mistaking  our  affairs,  because  you  are 
a  foreigner.  This  in  effect  is  all  you  say  of  tha  right 
of  kings  in  general.  Many  other  things  I  omit,  for  yoa 
rise  many  digressions,  and  put  things  down  that  either  have 
no  ground  at  all,  or  are  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  my 
design  is  not  to  vie  with  you  in  impertinence. 
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yon  had  published  your  own  opinion,  yalmasius,  con- 
ling  the  right  of  kings  in  general,  without  aflronting 
any  persons  in  particular,  notwithstanding  this  alteration  of 
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affairs  in  England,  as  long  as  you  did  but  use  your  own 
liberty  in  writing  what  yourself  thought  fit,  no  Englishmati 
i^ould  have  any  cause  to  have  been  displeased  vnJi  you, 
nor  ^'ould  you  have  made  good  the  opinion  you  maintain 
Bver  a  whit  the  leas.  For  if  it  be  a  positive  command 
both  of  MoECS  and  of  Christ  himself,  "  that  all  men  what- 
soever,  whether  Spaniards,  French,  Italians,  Germans, 
Enghsh,  or  Scots,  should  be  subject  to  their  princes,  be 
they  good  or  bad,"  which  you  asBerted,  p.  127,  to  what 
purpose  was  it  for  you,  who  are  a  foreigner,  and  unknown 
to  us,  to  be  tampering  with  our  laws,  and  to  read  ua 
lectures  out  of  them  as  out  of  your  own  papers  and  mis- 
cellanies, which,  be  they  how  they  will,  you  have  taught 
us  already  in  a  great  many  words,  that  they  ought  to  give 
way  to  the  laws  of  God  ?  But  now  it  ia  appai'ent,  that 
you  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  this  royal  cause,  not 
so  much  out  of  your  own  inclination,  as  partly  because  you 
were  hired,  and  that  at  a  good  round  price  too,  considering 
how  things  are  with  him  that  set  you  on  work;  and  partly,  ■ 
it  is  like,  out  of  expectation  of  some  greater  reward  here- 
after, to  publish  a  scandalous  libel  against  the  English, 
who  are  injurious  to  none  of  thdr  neighbours,  and  meddle 
with  their  own  matters  only.  If  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  that  in  the  case,  is  it  credible,  that  any  man  should  Im 
BO  impudent  or  so  mad,  as  though  he  be  a  stranger,  and  at 
a  great  distauce  from  us,  yet  of  his  own  accord  to  intet^ 
meddle  with  our  afiairs,  and  side  with  a  party?  What  the 
devil  is  it  lo  you,  what  the  £ngUsh  do  among  themselves  ?  * 

•  In  thia  rough  style  oi  diplomaoy  Milton  aaserta  the  doctmit  Ol 
uon-iaterreatioa.  He  had  no  rcspeat  for  the  theoiy  of  llie  bAtaiice  ot 
power,  or  for  tho  polic;  of  holy  alliaacss,  which  inaulcsle  tha  opinloa 
that  princea  are  bound  to  aupport  each  other  on  their  Btoob,  huwerer 
niucli  tlinr  people  maj  ie  dlsg^usted  vfith  lliein.  We  have  euUired 
that  idee,  and  alter  the  lapse  nt'  two  hundred  jenn,  have  cume  to  Ifae 
punt  from  nhich  Milton  aCarteJ  in  politic^  We  cow  admit,  theoreti- 
mily  and  praaticallj,  thateTery  nation  has  a  right  to  Ami  in  any  way 
it  thinka  proper  with  ita  rulera;  to  depose  or  eiile  them  if  they  find 
it  Eeeessary,  without  rousing  tha  indi^uution  of  other  princea,  and  in- 
aHvg  thetn  to  what  we  denomiiute  intervention.      Salmaaiua,  hnwerer, 

hvea  eiiiuii  to  hie  leal,  would  have  precipitated  the  whole  nintiiieiil 
1  Great  Britain,  which  had  eieiled  the  hatred  of  all  arbitnry  go- 
menta  hy  the  eiecntioD  of  iCi  first  magialrale.  Frodence  alone  r»- 
ned  them  withia  doa  bounds  Uwigh  it  would  not  perhapa  be  on* 
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it  would  joa  have,  pragmatical  puppy  ?    IVbat  would 


Have  you  no  conceros  of  your  o 


n  at  hor 


e  same  concerns  1 


your  fellow  busybody  in  the  Epig' 
so  you  hare ;  you  deserve  thei 


hotspur  yiiui-  wife,  who 


,t  famouB  C 
D,  had ;  and  perhaps 
1  sure.  Or  di<I  that 
what  you 


hav*  done  ibr  outlawed  Charleses  sake,  ] 
profitable  professor's  placu  in  England,  and  God  knows 
what  gratifications  at  Charles's  return  ?  But  assure  your- 
aelvea,  my  mistress  and  my  maater,  that  England  admits 
neither  of  wol?e»,  nor  owners  of  wolves ;  so  that  it  is  no 
wonder  you  spit  so  much  venom  at  our  English  raastifTs. 
It  were  better  for  you  to  return  to  those  illustrious  titles  of 
yours  in  Fi-ance;  first  to  that  hungerelarved  lordship  of  yours 
at  St.  Lou ;  *  and  in  the  next  place  to  the  sacred  consistory 
of  the  most  Christian  king.  Being  a  counsellor  to  the 
prince,  you  are  at  too  great  a  distance  fi'om  your  own 
country.  But  I  see  full  well,  that  she  neither  desires  you, 
nor  your  counsel ;  nor  did  it  appear  she  did,  when  you 
were  there  a  few  years  ago,  and  began  to  lick  a  cardinal's 
trencher :  she  is  in  the  right,  by  my  troth,  and  can  very 
willingly  suffer  sucb  a  little  fellow  as  you,  that  are  but  one 
lialf  ot  a  man,  to  run  up  and  down  with  your  mistress  of  a 
wife,  and  your  desks  full  of  trifles  and  fooleries,  till  you 
light  somewhere  or  other  upon  a  stipend  large  enough  for 
altnight  of  the  grammar,  or  an  illustrious  critic  on  horse- 
back, if  any  prince  or  state  has  a  mind  to  hire  a  vagabond 
doctor  that  is  to  be  sold  at  a  good  round  price.  But  here 
is  one  that  will  bid  for  you  ;  whether  you  are  a  merchant- 
able commodity  or  not,  and  what  you  are  worth,  we  shall 
Bee  by  and  by.     You  say,  "  The  parriddes  assert,  that  the 

wd  by  the  conviciion, 
11  CfaBrles  I.  had  pto- 
may  have  beED  Ibeir 
ver  beat  coOiidered  an 
posiiioo,  but  chiefif 


&il  to  presume  from  thrir  besWning  on 
coumel  than  canh,  that  they  were  secretly 
now  lacillj  aduii'led  througbout  ihe  worl 
Toked  hii  fate  luid  deserved  it.  But  wh 
opinion  on  this  point,  to  invade  EneloDd  1 
e»»y  eolerprise :   partly  on  a 


doM  quarters  will]  iben 


IS,  Saint  Wolf,  is  the  name  ot 
BDme  small  estate,  and  naa  call 
who  with  St.  GemiBn,  caaxt  o\ 
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^OTernment  of  England  is  not  merely  kingly,  but  that  it  n 
&  mixed  government."  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  countrvinan 
bf  oars  in  Edward  tlie  Sixth's  days,  a  good  lawyer  end  a 
statesman,  one  whom  you  youreeif  will  not  call  a  parricide, 
in  the  beginning  of  a  book  which  he  wrote  "of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,"  asBerts  the  same  thing,  and  uot  of  oar 
government  only,  but  of  almost  all  others  in  the  world,  aai 
uiat  out  of  Aristotle :  and  he  eays  it  is  not  possible,  that 
any  government  should  otherwise  subsist.  But  as  ifjou 
thought  it  a  crime  to  say  anything,  and  not  unsay  itagpn, 
you  repeat  your  former  threadbare  contradictions.  Yoa 
say,  "  There  neither  is  nor  ever  was  any  nation,  that  did 
not  underatand  by  the  very  name  of  a  king,  a  person  whose 
authority  is  inferior  to  God  alone,  and  who  is  accounta- 
ble to  no  other."  And  yet  a  little  atier  you  confess, "  that 
the  name  of  a  king  was  formerly  given  to  such  powers  and 
magistrates  as  had  not  a  full  and  absolute  right  of  tham- 
selvea,  but  had  a  dependence  upon  ilie  people,  as  the 
safietes  among  the  Carthaginians,  the  Hebrew  judges,  the 
kingB  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  of  Arragon."  Are  yoa 
not  very  conBiatent  with  yourself?  Then  you  rackon  np 
fire  several  sorts  of  monarchies  out  of  Aristotle  ;  in  one  of 
which  only  that  right  obtained,  which  you  say  is  common 
to  all  kings.  Concerning  which  I  have  said  already  more 
than  once,  that  neither  doth  Aristotle  give  an  instance  of 
any  such  monarchy,  nor  was  there  ever  any  such  in  being: 
the  other  four  he  clearly  demonstrafes  that  they  were 
bounded  by  established  laws,  and  the  king's  power  subject 
to  those  laws.  The  first  of  which  four  was  that  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  which  in  bis  opinion  did  of  all  others  best 
deserve  the  name  of  a  kingdom.  The  second  was  such  as 
obtained  among  barbarians,  which  was  lasting,  because 
regulated  by  laws,  and  because  the  people  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  it;  whereas,  by  the  same  author's  opinion  in 
his  third  book,  what  king  soever  retains  the  sovereignty 
against  the  people's  will,  is  no  longer  to  be  accounted  a 
king,  but  a  downright  tyrant;  all  which  is  true  likewise 
of  his  third  sort  of  tings,  which  he  calls  ^symnetes,  who 
were  phosen  by  the  people,  and  most  commonly  for  a  cer- 
tain time  only,  and  for  some  particular  purposes,  such  as 
the  Roman  dictators  were.     The  fourth  sort  he  maites  of 
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eucL  as  reigned  in  the  heroical  days,  upon  whom  tor  ilieir 
ejctraordinary  nierila  the  people  of  their  own  accord  coti- 
ferred  the  governnient,  but  yet  bounded  by  laws;  norcnuld 
[bese  retain  the  sovereignty  against  the  will  of  the  people ; 
nor  do  these  four  sorts  of  kingly  goTernments  dilTer,  fae 
says,  from  tyranny  in  anything  else,  but  only  in  tiiat  these 
gOTernmentB  are  with  the  good  liking  of  the  people,  and 
that  against  their  will.  Toe  fitlh  sort  of  kingly  govern- 
ment, which  be  calla  irafijiatiiKua,  or  absolute  monarchy, 
in  whieb  the  supreme  power  resides  in  the  king's  person, 
-which  you  pretend  to  be  the  right  of  all  kings,  is  utterly 
condemned  by  the  philosopher,  as  neither  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  nor  consonant  to  justice  or  nature,  unless  some 
people  should  be  content  to  live-  under  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  withal  confer  it  upon  such  as  excel  all  others  in 
virltie.  These  things  any  man  may  read  in  the  third  book 
of  hie  Politics.  But  you,  1  believe,  that  once  in  your  life, 
you  might  appear  witty  and  florid,  pleased  yourself  with 
making  a  comparison  "  betwixt  these  five  sorts  of  kingly 
government,  and  the  five  zones  n-f  the  world  ;  betwixt  the 
two  extremes  of  kingly  power,  tbei'e  are  three  more  tem- 
perate species  interposed,  as  tliere  lie  three  zones  betwixt 
the  torrid  and  the  frigid,"  Pretty  rogue  !  what  ingenious 
comparisons  he  always  inakeB  us!  may  you  for  ever  he 
banished  whither  you  yourself  condemn  an  absolute  king- 
dom to  be,  that  is,  to  the  irigid  zone,  which  when  you  are 
there,  will  be  doubly  cold  to  what  it  was  before.  In  the 
nietinwhile  we  shaU  expect  that  new-fashioned  sphere 
which  you  describe,  from  >ou  our  modem  Archimedes,  in 
which  there  shali  be  two  extreme  zones,  one  torrid,  and  the 
other  frigid,  and  three  temperate  ones  tying  betwixt.  "  Thi? 
kings  of  the  Lacedemonians,"  you  say, "  might  lawfully  be 
imprisoned,  but  it  was  not  lawful  to  put  them  to  death." 
Way  not?  Secauae  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  some 
foreign  soldiers,  being  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  tliODgbt  it  not  lawliil  to  lead  Agis  to  his  execution, 
thoDgh  condemned  to  die  1  And  the  people  of  Lacedemon 
were  displeased  at  his  death,  not  because  condemned  to 
die,  though  a  king,  but  because 


',  and  had  been  c 


1  by  a  faction  of  the 


Says  Piutarch,  "  Agis  was  the  first  king 
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that  was  pul  to  ileatli  by  the  ephori;"  in  wliich  words 
he  doea  not  pretend  to  tell  us  what  lawfully  might  be 
done,  but  what  actually  wu^  done.  For  to  imagine  that 
euch  as  may  lawAilly  accuse  a  king,  and  imprison  hira, 
may  not  also  iawt'ully  put  him  to  death,  is  a  cliildiBh 
conceit.  At  last  yon  betake  yourself  to  give  an  aoconnt 
of  the  right  of  English  kine§,  "There  never  waa,"  you 
say,  "  but  one  king  in  England."  This  you  any,  because 
you  had  said  before,  "  unless  a  king  be  sole  in  the  go- 
vernment, he  cannot  be  a  king."  Which  if  it  be  true, 
some  of  them,  who  I  had  thought  had  been  kinga  of 
England,  were  not  really  so;  for  to  omit  many  of  our 
Saxon  kings,  who  had  either  their  sons  or  their  brothers 
parlnerft  with  tiiem  in  the  government,  it  is  known  that 
kin^  Henry  II.,  of  tlie  Norman  race,  reigned  together 
with  his  son.  "  Let  them  shew,"  say  you,  "  a  preceiloiU 
of  any  kingdom  under  the  government  of  a  single  person, 
who  haE  not  an  absolute  gjower ;  though  in  some  kingdoms 
more  remiss,  in  others  more  intense."  Do  you  shew  any 
power  that  is  absolute,  and  yet  remiss,  you  ass?  la  not 
that  power  that  is  absolute  the  supreme  power  of  all? 
How  can  it  then  be  both  supreme  and  remiss  ?  What- 
soever kings  you  shall  acknowledge  to  be  invested  with  * 
remiss  (or  a  less)  power,  those  I  wiL  easily  make  appear 
to  have  no  absolute  power;  and  consequently  to  be  infe- 
nor  to  a  people  frfe  by  nature,  who  is  both  its  own  law* 
giver,  and  can  make  the  regal  power  more  or  less  intense 
or  remiss ;  that  is,  greater  or  less.  Whether  the  whole 
island  of  Britain  was  anciently  governed  by  kings  op  no 


It  if 


t  likely,  that  the  form  of  tiiei 


times.  Whence  Tacitus  says,  "  The  Britains  anciently 
wei'B  under  kings;  now  the  great  men  amongst  them 
divide  them  into  parries  and  factions."  When  the  Ro- 
mans left  them,  tliey  were  about  forty  years  Trithoot 
kings  ;  they  were  not  always  therefore  under  a  kingly  go- 
vernment, as  you  say  they  were.  But  when  they  were  so, 
that  the  kingdom  was  hereditary,  I  positively  denyj 
which  that  it  was  not,  is  evident  both  from  tbeseries  of 
"" "  r  kings,  and  their  way  of  creating  them  ;  for  the  con- 
l  of  the  people  is  asked  in  express  words.     When  the 
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king  has  taken  the  accaatoined  oath,  the  arnhbisLop, 
stepping  to  every  side  of  the  stage  erected  for  that  purpose, 
wliB  the  people  four  several  times  in  these  wordk,  "  Do 
yon  consent  to  have  this  man  to  be  your  king  t"  Ju8t  as 
if  he  spoke  to  tliem  in  tlie  Roman  style,  "  V  ultis,  Jubetis 
huno  Regnare'"  "  la  it  your  pleasure,  do  you  appoint 
this  man  to  reign?"  Which  would  be  needless,  if  the 
kingdom  were  by  the  law  hereditary.  But  with  kings, 
usurpation  posses  very  frequently  for  law  and  right.  Yoii 
go  about  to  ground  Charles's  right  to  the  crown,  who  was 
BO  often  conquered  himself,  upon  the  right  of  conquest. 
William,  sumamed  the  conqueror,  forsooth,  subdued  us. 
But  they  who  are  not  strangers  to  our  history  know  full 
well  that  the  strength  of  the  English  nation  was  not  so 
broken  in  that  one  fight  at  Hastings,  hut  that  they  might 
eaaily  haye  renewed  the  war.  But  they  obose  rather  to 
accept  of  a  Mng,  than  lo  be  under  a  conqueror  and  a  ty- 
rant :  thfy  swear  therefore  to  William  to  be  his  liegemen, 
and  he  swears  to  ihem  at  the  alCar  to  carry  himself  to- 
wards  tliem  as  a  good  king  ought  to  do  in  all  respects. 
When  he  broke  his  word,  and  (he  Enghsfa  betook  tbem- 
eelves  again  to  their  arms,  being  diffident  of  his  strength, 
he  renewed  his  oath  upon  the  Hoty  Evangelists  to  observe 
the  ancient  laws  of  England.  And,  thei'efore,  if  after  that 
he  miserably  oppreBsed  the  English,  (as  you  say  he  did,) 
he  did  it  not  by  right  of  conquest,  but  by  right  of  perjury. 
Beeides,  it  is  certain  that,  many  ages  ago,  the  conquerors 
and  conquered  coalesced  into  one  andthe  same  people : 
so  that  tiiat  right  of  conquest,  if  any  such  ever  were,  must 
ueedk  have  been  antiquated  long  ago.  His  own  wordd  at 
bis  death,  nhich  I  give  you  out  of  a  French  manuscript 
written  at  Caen,  put  all  out  of  doubt :  "  I  appoint  no  man,'* 
says  he,  "  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  England."  By  which 
words,  both  his  pretended  right  of  conquest,  and  the  here- 
ditary right,  were  disclaimed  at  Lis  death,  and  buried  to- 
gether with  him.  I  see  now  that  you  have  gotten  a  place 
at  court,  as  I  foretold  you  would ;  you  are  made  the  king's 
chief  treasurer  and  steward  of  his  court  craft:  and  what 
Ibllows,  you  seem  to  write  es  officio,  as  by  virtue  of  you' 
office,  magnificent  sir:  "  If  aiiy  preceding  kings,  being 
thereunto  compelled  by  factious  of  great  men,  or  seditiuiis 
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amongst  tlie  common  people,  have  receded  in  i 
from  their  right,  that  cannot  prejudice  the  si 
that  he  is  at  liberty  to  rtiBume  it."  You  say  well :  if, 
therefore,  at  any  time  our  ancestora  have  through  neglect 
lost  anything  that  was  iheu-  righi,  why  should  thai  preju- 
dice us  their  posterily?  If  they  would  promise  for  them- 
selves to  become  slaves,  they  could  make  no  such  promiae 
for  us  ;  who  shall  always  retain  the  eame  right  of  deliver- 
ing ourselves  out  of  slavery,  that  they  had  of  enslaving 
themselves  to  any  whomsoever.  You  wonder  how  it 
somes  to  pass  that  a  king  of  Great  Britain  must  now-a- 
days  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  ktDg> 
dom  only  ;  whereas  in  all  other  kingly  governments  in 
Christendom,  kings  are  invested  with  a  free  and  abso- 
lute authority.  For  the  Scots,  I  remit  you  lo  BuchanaB; 
for  France,  your  own  native  country,  to  which  you  seem 
to  be  a  stranger,  to  Hoitoman's  Franco- Gallia,  and  Gi- 
rardus  a  French  historian  :  for  the  rest,  to  other  authors, 
of  whom  none  that  I  know  of  were  Independents;  out  ol 
whom  you  mieht  have  learned  a  quite  other  lesson  con- 
cerning the  right  of  kings  than  what  you  teach.  Not 
being  able  to  prove,  that  a  tyrannical  power  belongs  to  the 
kings  of  England  by  right  of  conquest,  you  try  now  to 
do  it  by  right  of  perjury.  Kings  profess  thcniselvea  to 
reign  "  by  the  grace  of  God :"  what  it  they  had  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  gods  ?  I  believe  if  they  had,  you 
might  easily  have  been  brought  to  become  one  of  their 
priests.  So  the  archhishops  of  Canterbury  pretended  ta 
archbishop  it  by  "  Divine  Providence,"  Are  you  such  a 
fool,  as  to  deny  the  pope's  being  a  king  in  the  church, 
that  you  may  make  the  king  greater  than  a  pope  in  the 
state  ?  But  in  the  statutes  of  the  realm  the  king  is 
ci)lled  our  Lord.  You  are  become  of  a  sudden  a  wonder- 
ful Nomenclator  of  our  statuteij :  but  you  know  not  that 
many  are  called  lords  and  masters  who  are  not  really  so; 
you  know  not  how  unreasonable  a  thing  it  is  to  judge  of 
truth  and  right  by  titles  of  honour,  not  to  say  of  Hatlery, 
Make  the  same  inference,  if  you  will,  from  the  paflia 
nient's  being  called  the  king's  parliament ;  for  it  is  called 
the  king's  bridle  too,  or  a  bridle  lo  the  king :  and  there- 
&re  the  king  is  na  more  lord  or  master  of  his  parlia- 
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1  horse  19  of  his  bridle.     But  why  not  thu 

rarLament,  since  the  king  *' suminrins  them?"  I 
you  why  ;  because  the  consuls  used  to  indict  a 
meeting  of  the  senate,  yet  were  they  not  lords  over  that 
council.  When  the  king  therefore  summons  or  calls  to- 
gether a  parliament,  he  does  it  by  virtue  and  in  discharge 
of  that  office,  which  he  has  received  li'om  the  people,  thui 
he  may  advise  with  them  ahuut  the  weighty  affairs  of  tlic 
kingdom,  not  his  own  particular  afiatrs.    Or  when  at  any 

Llinie  the  parliament  debated  of  tiie  king's  own  atfairs,  if 
'toy  could  properly  be  called  his  own,  they  were  always 
*  e  last  things  they  did  ;  and  it  was  in  their  choice  when 
0  dehaie  of  them,  and  whether  at  all  or  no,  and  depended 
not  upon  the  king's  pleasure.  And  they  whom  it  con- 
cerns to  know  this,  know  very  well,  that  parliaments  an- 
ciently, whether  summoned  or  not,  might  by  law  meet 
twice  a  year.  But  the  laws  are  called  too,  "  the  king's 
laws."  These  are  flattering  ascriptions  ;  a  king  of  E[ig- 
land  can  of  himself  make  no  law ;  for  he  was  not  con- 
stituted to  make  laws,  but  to  see  those  laws  kept,  which 
the  people  made.  And  you  yourself  here  confess,  that 
"  parUameniB  meet  to  make  laws ;"  wherefore  the  law  is 
also  called  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  people's  law. 
Whence  king  Ethelstane  in  the  preface  to  his  laws,  speak- 
ing to  all  the  people,  "  I  have  gi'anted  you  everything," 
says  he,  "  by  your  own  law."  And  in  the  form  of  the 
oath,  which  the  kings  of  England  used  to  take  before 
they  were  made  kings,  the  people  stipulate  with  them 
thus :  "  Will  you  grant  those  just  Jaws,  which  the  people 
shall  choose '.'"  The  king  answers,  "  I  will."  And  you 
are  infinitely  mistaken  in  saying,  that  "  when  there  is  no 
sitting,  the  king  governs  the  whole  state  of  the 
M  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  a  regal  power." 
n  determine  nothing  of  any  moment,  with  re- 
either  peace  or  war :  nor  can  he  put  any  stop 
u>  tne  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice.  And  the 
judges  therefore  swear,  that  they  will  do  nothing  judi- 
cially, but  according  to  law,  tliough  the  king  by  word, 
oi  mandate,  or  letters  under  his  own  seal,  should  com- 
1  the  contrary.  Hence  it  is  that  the  king  is  often 
in  our  law  to  be  an  infant ;  and  to  possess  his  rights 
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tad  dignities,  as  a  child  or  a  ward  does  his-  see  the 
Mirror,  cap.  4.  sect.  22.  And  hence  is  itiat  common  say- 
inc  amongst  us,  that  "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ; " 
which  you,  like  a  raecal,  interpret  thus,  "  Whatever  the 
king  does,  is  no  injury,  because  he  is  not  liable  to  be 
punished  for  it."  By  this  very  commenl,  if  there  were 
nothing  else,  the  wonderful  impndence  and  villany  of  this 
fellow  discovers  itself  sufficiently.  "It  belongs  to  the 
head,"  you  say,  "  to  command,  and  not  to  the  luembers ; 
the  king  is  the  head  of  the  parliament."  You  would  not 
trifle  thus,  if  you  had  any  guts  in  your  brains.  You  are 
mistaken  ^ain  (but  there  is  no  end  to  your  mistakes)  in 
not  distinguishing  the  king's  coutisellors  from  the  staieif 
of  the  realm  :  for  neither  ought  he  to  make  choice  of  all 
of  them,  nor  of  any  of  them,  whicii  the  rest  do  not  ap- 
]irove  of;  but  for  electing  any  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  he  never  so  much  as  pretended  to  it  Whwn 
the  people  appointed  to  that  service,  they  were  severally 
chosen  by  the  voles  of  all  the  people  in  tbeir  respective 
cities,  towns,  and  counties.  I  speak  now  of  things  univei^ 
sally  known,  and  therefore  I  am  the  shorter.  But  you  say, 
"  It  is  false  that  the  parliament  was  instituted  by  the  people, 
as  the  worshippers  of  Saint  Independency  assert,"  Kow 
I  see  why  you  took  so  ranch  pains  in  endeavouring  to  sub- 
vert the  papacy;  you  carry  another  pope  in  your  belly,  as 
we  say.  For  what  else  should  you  he  iu  labour  of,  the 
wife  of  a  woman,  a  he-wolf,  impregnated  by  a  she-wolf,  but 
either  a  monster,  or  some  new  sort  of  papacy  ?  Yoii  now 
make  he-saints  and  she-saints,  at  your  pleasure,  as  if  yoa 
were  a  true  genuine  pope.  You  absolve  kings  of  all  their 
eina ;  and  as  if  you  had  utterly  vanquished  and  subdued 
your  antagonist  the  pope,  you  adorn  yourself  with  hiB 
spoils.     But  because  you  have  not  yet  profligated  the  pope 

Suite,  til)  the  second  and  third,  aud  perhaps  the  fourth  and 
ftli  part  of  your  book  of  his  supremacy  come  out,  whicli 
book  will  nauseate  a  great  many  readers  to  death,  soonei 
than  you  ivill  ^el  the  better  of  the  pope  by  it ;  let  it  suffice 
you  in  the  meantime,  I  beseech  you,  to  become  some  anti- 
pope  or  other.  There  is  another  she-saint,  besides  that 
Independency  tliat  you  deride,  which  you  have  canonized 
in  good  earnest;  and  that  is,  the  tyranny  of  kings:  y«a 
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shall  tlievefbre  by  my  consent  be  the  high-priesl  of  tyranny  ; 
and  that  you  may  hare  all  the  pope's  titles,  you  shall  be  a 
"  servantot'  the  eei'Tanls,"  not  of  God,  but  of  the  court.  Foi' 
that  corse  pi-onounced  upon  Canaan  seema  to  stick  as  close 
to  vou,  as  your  shirt.  You  call  the  people  "a  beast." 
What  are  yon  then  yourself?  For  neither  can  that  sacreil 
cuneietory,  noj'  your  lordship  of  St.  Lou,  exempt  you  its 
rnafitej'  from  being'  one  of  the  people,  nay,  of  the  coniniou 
people ;  nor  can  make  you  other  than  what  you  really  are, 
a  most  loathsome  beast.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets shadow  out  to  us  themonarchy  and  dominion  of  great 
kings  by  the  name,  and  under  the  resemblance,  of  a  great 
beast  You  say,  tbat  "  there  is  no  mention  of  parliaments 
held  under  our  kings,  tbat  reigned  before  William  the 
Conqueror."  It  is  not  worth  while  to  Jangle  about  a  French 
word:  the  tbinfr  was  always  in  being;  and  you  yourself 
allow  tbat  in  the  Saxon  times.  Concilia  Bapientum,  Witte- 
na-gemots  are  mentioned.  And  there  are  wise  men  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  as  well  as  amongst  the  nobility. 
But  "  in  the  statute  of  Merton,  made  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  king  Henry  the  Third,  the  earls  and  barons  are  only 
named."  Thus  you  arealways  imposed  upon  by  words,  who 
yet  have  spent  your  whole  life  in  nothing  else  but  words ; 
for  we  know  very  well  tliat  in  that  age,  not  only  the  guar- 
dians of  the  cinque-ports,  and  m^istrates  of  cities,  but 
even  tradesmen  aie  sometimes  called  barons  ;  and  without 
doubt,  they  mif;ht  much  more  reasonably  call  every 
Member  of  parliament,  though  never  so  much  a  eom- 
inoner,  by  the  name  of  baron.  For  tbat  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  the  same  king's  reign,  the  commonei's  as  well 
as  the  lords  were  summoned,  the  statute  of  Marlbridge, 
and  most  other  statutes,  declare  in  express  words ; 
which  coinmoners  king  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  statute-sUple,  calls,  "  Magnates  Comitatum, 
the  great  men  of  the  counties,"  as  you  very  learnedly 
quote  it  for  me  ;  those,  to  wit,  "  that  came  out  of  several 
counties,  and  served  for  them;"  which  number  of  men 
constituted  the  house  oi'  commons,  and  neither  were 
lords,  nor  could  be.  Besides,  a  book  more  ancient  than 
thoee  statutes,  called,  "  Modus  habendi  Parliamenta,  i.  e. 
the  mniiner  of  holding  parliaments,"  tells  us,  that  the  king 
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«nd  tlir  conimons  may  hold  a  parliament,  and  enact  tawiti 
though  the  lords,  the  biEhops  are  absent;  but  that  with 
the  lords  and  the  bishops,  in  the  absence  of  the  commons, 
no  parliament  can  be  held.  And  there  is  a  reason  given 
lor  it,  viz.  because  kings  held  parliaments  and  councils 
with  their  people  before  any  lords  or  bishops  were  made  ; 
besides,  the  lords  serve  for  tiiemselves  only,  (he  commons 
each  for  the  county,  city,  or  borough  that  sent  them.  And 
that  therefore  the  commons  in  parliament  represent  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation ;  in  which  respect  they  are  more 
worthy,  and  every  way  preferable  to  the  house  of  peers. 
"  But  the  power  of  judicature,"  you  say,  "  never  was  in- 
vested in  the  house  of  commons."  Nor  was  the  king  ever 
I  of  it :  remember  though,  that  originally  all 
r  proceeded,  and  yet  does  proceed,  from  the  people. 
Which  Marcus  Tullius  excellendy  well  shews  in  ma  wa- 
tion  "  De  lege  Agraria,"  Of  the  Agrarian  law  :  "  As  all 

EoweTS,  authorities,  and  public  administrations  ought  to 
e  derived  from  the  whole  oody  of  the  people  ;  so  tboGeof 
them  ought  in  an  especial  manner  so  to  be  derived,  which 
are  ordained  and  appointed  for  the  common  benefit  and 
interest  of  all,  to  which  employments  every  particular 
person  may  both  give  his  vote  for  the  choosing  such  per- 
sons as  he  thinks  wiU  take  most  care  of  the  public,  and 
withal  by  voting  and  making  interest  for  them,  lay  such 
obligations  upon  them  as  may  entitle  them  to  their  friend- 
ship and  good  offices  in  time  to  come."  Here  you  see  the 
true  rise  and  original  of  parliaments,  and  that  it  was  much 
ancienter  than  the  Saxon  chronicles.  Whilst  we  may  dwell 
in  such  a  light  of  truth  and  wisdom,  as  Cicero's  age  af- 
forded, you  labonr  in  vain  to  blind  us  with  the  darkness  of 
obscurer  times.  By  the  Baying  whereof  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  authority  and 
prudence  of  our  ancestors,  who  most  certainly  went  further 
m  the  enacting  of  good  laws,  than  either  the  ages  they  lived 
in,  or  their  ownleainingoreducHtion  seem  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of;  and  though  sometimes  they  made  laws  that  were 
none  of  the  best,  yet  as  being  conscious  to  themselves  of  the 
ignorance  and  infirmity  of  human  natui-o,  they  have  con- 
veyed this  doctrine  down  to  posterity,  as  the  foundation 
"'  all  Idwb  niiiah  likewise  bU  our  lawyers  admit,  that  if 
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any  law  OT  eusWm  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  of 
nature,  or  of  reason,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  nul! 
and  void.  Wbence  it  follows,  that  (hough  it  were  poaBi- 
ble  for  you  to  discover  any  statute,  or  oilier  public  aanc- 
tion,  which  ascribed  lo  the  king  Et  tyrannical  power,  since 
that  would  be  repugnant  to  the  will  of  God,  to  nature 
and  lo  right  reason,  you  may  learn  from  that  general 
and  primary  law  of  oura,  which  I  have  jnst  now  quoted, 
that  it  will  be  null  and  void.  But  you  will  never  be  able 
to  find,  that  any  such  right  of  kings  has  the  least  fouodti- 
tion  in  our  law.  Since  it  is  plain  therefore,  that  the 
power  of  judicature  was  originally  in  the  people  them- 
selves,  and  that  the  people  never  did  by  any  royal  law 
part  with  it  to  the  king,  (for  the  kings  of  England  neitlier 
used  to  judge  any  man,  nor  can  by  the  law  do  it,  other- 
wise than  according  to  laws  settled  and  agi«ed  to  :  Fleta, 
book  i.  cap.  17,)  it  follows,  that  this  power  remains  yet 
whole  and  entire  in  the  people  themselves.  For  tJiat  it 
was  either  never  committed  to  the  bouse  of  peers,  or  if  it 
were,  that  it  may  lawfully  be  taken  from  them  again,  you 
yourself  will  not  deny.  But,  "  It  is  in  the  king's  power," 
you  say,  "to  make  a  village  into  a  borough,  and  that 
laio  a  city;  and  consequently  the  king  does  in  effect 
create  those  that  constitute  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament." But,  I  say,  that  even  towns  and  borougha  are 
more  ancient  than  kings ;  and  that  the  people  is  the 
people,  though  they  should  live  in  the  open  fields.  And 
now  we  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  your  Anglicisms, 
COUNTY  COURT,  THE  TURNE,  HUNDREDA; 
You  have  quickly  learned  to  count  youi'  hundred  Jaco- 
buses in  English. 

Quit  expcdivil  Sahaaiia  luam  HUNDREDAM  $ 

Ficnm^ne  docuit  jierba  noitra  amarit 

MagUter  ariii  venler,  et  Jaiobiri 

Centum,  exulaiilU  vijcira  tnariUfii  Regii 

Quod  li  dulmi  tpet  refidurit  nurHini, 

Ipie  AiUiiAriili  modi  gui  Primaium  Papa 

JkimUui  mo  ei(  diiiiparc  ti^ffliitu, 

Cantailt  ultrd  Cardmalitiam  meloi. 

Who  taught  SalniBSiuB,  that  FtcqcIi  chatL'riug  pie. 

To  aim  K  English,  .nd  HUNDREDA  cry  ? 

The  ilarving  rancal,  flushed  with  just  a  Hundred 

Ei^hsh  Jacobuses,  HUNDREDA  blundei'd. 
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Would  make  him  pi 
And  in  " 
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lO  chreat'ned  once 

The  next  tiling  you  do  is  to  trouble  us  wiih  a  long  dis- 
course of  the  earla  anil  the  barotts,  to  shew  that  the  king 
made  them  all ;  wbicli  we  readily  grant,  and  for  that 
reason  they  were  moat  commonly  al  the  king's  beck ;  and 
therefore  we  have  done  well  to  take  care  that  for  the 
future  they  shall  not  be  judges  of  a  free  people.  You 
BJfirra  that  "  the  power  of  calling  parliaments  as  often  as  be 

fileases,  and  of  disBolving  them  when  he  pleases,  has  be- 
onged  to  the  king  time  out  of  mind."  Whether  such  & 
vile  mercenary  foreigner  as  you,  who  transcribe  what 
some  fugitives  dictate  to  you,  or  the  express  letter  of  oar 
own  laws  are  more  to  be  credited  in  this  matter,  we  shfJl 
inquire  hereafter.  But  say  you,  "  There  is  another  argor 
menf,  and  an  invincible  one,  to  prove  the  power  of  the 
kings  of  England  superior  to  that  of  the  parliament:  the 
king's  power  is  perpetual  and  of  course,  wberebv  he  ad- 
miniBters  the  government  singly  without  the  parliatnent; 
that  of  the  parliament  is  extraordinary,  or  out  of  course, 
and  limited  to  particulai's  only,  nor  can  ihey  enact  any- 
thing so  as  to  be  binding  in  law,  without  the  king." 
Where  does  the  great  force  of  this  argument  iie?  In 
the  words  "of  course  and  perpetual?"  Why,  many 
inferior  magistrates  have  an  ordinaiy  and  perpetual  power, 
those  whom  we  call  justices  of  the  peace.  Have  they 
therefore  the  supreme  power?  And  I  have  said  already, 
that  the  king's  power  is  committed  to  him,  to  take  care, 
by  interposing  his  authority,  that  nothing  be  done  con- 
trary to  law,  and  that  he  may  see  to  the  due  observation 
of  our  laws,  not  to  top  his  own  upon  us:  and  consequently 
that  the  king  has  no  power  out  of  his  courts ;  nay,  ul 
the  ordinary  power  is  rather  the  people's,  who  determine 
all  contiflversies  themselves  by  juries  of  twelve  men. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  when  a  malefactor  is  asked  at  bia 
erraignment,  "How  will  you  be  tried?"  be  answers 
always,  acconlitig  to  Jaw  and  custom,  "  By  God  and  mv 
country;"  not  by  God  and  the  king, or  the  king's  deputy. 
"  luthority  of  the  parliament,  which  indeed  and  m 

the  supreme  power  of  the  people  committed  to 
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that  Geria.te,  if  it  may  be  called  exti'aordinarv,  it  mnst  be  hy 
reason  of  its  emineoce  and  superiority ;  else  it  is  known  they 
are  called  ordines,  and  tbei'efore  cannot  properly  be  eaid 
.to  be  extra  ordinem,  out  of  order;  and  if  not  actaally,  as 
ihey  say,  yet  Tirtually  ihey  have  a  pei'|wtual  power  and  au- 
thority over  all  courts  and  ordinary  m^strates,  and  that 
without  the  king.  And  now  it  eeems  our  barbarous  tonus 
erale  upon  your  critical  ear?,  forsooth  !  whereas,  if  I  had 
Icdsure,  or  that  it  were  worth  my  while,  I  could  reckon  up 
BO  many  harbariKms  of  yours  in  this  one  book,  as,  if  you 
were  to  he  chastised  for  them  as  you  deserve,  all  the  school- 
boys' feruJas  in  Christendom  would  be  broken  upon  you; 
nor  would  you  receive  so  many  pieces  of  gold  as  riat 
wretched  poet  did  of  old,  but  a  great  many  more  boxes  on 
the  ear.  You  say,  "  It  is  a  prodiijy  more  monstrous  ihau  all 
the  most  absurd  opinions  in  the  world  put  together,  that  the 
Bedlams  should  make  a  distinction  betwixt  ihe  king's  power 
and  his  person."  I  will  not  quote  what  every  author  haa 
Baid  upon  tliis  subject;  but  if  by  the  words  Personam  Regis, 
you  mean  what  we  call  in  English,  the  person  of  the  king; 
Chryaostom,  who  was  no  Bedlam,  might  have  taught  you, 
that  it  is  no  absurd  thing,  to  make  a  distinction  betwixt  that 
and  his  power ;  for  that  further  explains  the  apostle's  com- 
miind  of  being  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  to  be  meant  of 
tlie  tiling,  the  power  itseif,  and  not  of  the  persons  oi'  the  magia- 
trates.  And  why  may  not  I  say  that  a  king,  who  acts  any- 
thing contrary  to  law,  acts  so  far  forth  as  a.  private  person, 
or  a  tyrant,  and  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  king  invested  with 
&  legal  authority  ?  If  you  do  not  know,  that  there  may  be 
in  one  and  the  same  man  more  persons  or  enpacities  than 
one,  and  that  those  capacities  may  in  thought  and  con- 
ception be  severed  from  the  man  hiqiselt^  you  are  alto- 
gether ignorant  both  of  Latin  and  common  sense.  But 
this  you  say  to  absolve  kings  from  all  sin  and  guilt ;  and 
that  you  may  make  us  believe,  that  you  are  gotten  into 
the  chair  yourself,  which  you  have  pulled  the  pope  out 
of,  "  The  king,"  you  say,  "  is  supposed  not  capable 
of  committing  any  crime,  because  no  punifihment  is  conse- 
quential upon  any  crime  of  his."  Whoever,  therefore,  is  not 
punished,  ofi'ends  not ;  it  is  not  the  tbcft,  hut  the  punishment, 
that  makes  the  thief.     Salmasius  the  Gnunm    ' 
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no  aolecisnis  now,  because  he  is  from  under  the  ferula;  when 
vou  bave  overtbrown  lIig  pope,  let  these,  for  God'e  sake,  be 
the  canons  of  your  pontificate,  or  at  least  your  indulgeoceB, 
whether  you  shall  choose  to  be  called  the  hig'h  priest  St, 
Tyranny,  or  St.  Slavery.  I  pass  by  the  reproachful  language, 
which  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  chapter  you  give  the 
state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  church  of  Eogiand ;  it  ia 
common  to  such  as  you  are,  you  contemptible  varlet,  to  rail 
at  those  things  most  that  are  most  praiseworthy.  But  that  I 
may  not  seem  to  have  asserted  anything  rashly  concerning 
the  right  of  the  kings  of  £ng!anct,  or  rather  concerning  the 
people's  right  with  respect  to  their  princes,  I  will  now 
allege  out  of  our  ancient  histories  a  few  tninfts  indeed  of  many, 
but  such  as  will  make  it  evident,  that  the  English  lately  tried 
their  king  according  to  the  settled  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  After  the  Romans  quitted  this 
island,  the  Britons  for  about  forty  years  were  sul  juris,  and 
without  any  kings  at  all.  Of  whom  those  they  first  set  up, 
some  they  put  to  death.  And  for  that,  Gildas  reprehends 
them,  not  as  you  do,  for  killing  their  kings,  but  for  killing 
them  uncondeinned,  and  {to  use  his  own  words)  "  non  pro  Wri 
examinatione,"  without  inquiring  into  tlie  matter  of  &ct. 
Vortigem  was  for  his  incpstuoiis  marriage  with  hia  own 
daughter  condemned  (as  Nenniiis  informs  us,  the  most  ancient 
of  all  our  historians  next  to  Gildas)  by  St.  German,  '*  and  a 
general  council  of  the  Britons,"  and  his  son  Vortimer  set  up 
in  his  stead.  This  came  to  pass  not  long  afler  St.  Augustine's 
death,  which  is  enough  ta  discover  how  futilous  you  are,  to 
aay,  as  you  have  done,  that  it  was  a  Pope  and  Zachary  fay 
name,  who  first  held  the  lawftilneas  of  judging  kings.  About 
the  year  of  our  Lord  600,  Morcantius,  who  then  reigned  in 
Wales,  was  by  Oudeceus,  bisliop  of  Llandafi',  condemned  to 
exile,  for  the  murder  of  bis  uncle,  though  he  got  the  sentence 
off  by  bestowing  some  lands  upon  the  church.  Come  we  now 
to  the  Saxons,  whose  laws  we  have,  and  therefore  I  shall 
quote  none  of  their  precedents.  Reflieniber,  that  the  Saxons 
were  of  a  German  extract,  who  never  invested  their  kings 
with  any  absolute,  unlimited  power,  but  consulted  in  a  body 
of  the  more  weighty  affairs  of  government ;  whence  we  may 
perceive,  that  In  the  time  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  parliameoU 
(the  name  itself  only  excepted)  had  tha  supreme  auiborilfa 
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Tlie  name  they  gave  them,  was  "  coiinuila  of  wise  men  ;"  and 
lliisintherei^iof  £thelhcrt.ofwhomBeiIesay8,"thalhemBde 
lawn  ill  imitalion  of  the  Roman  laws,  cum  concilio  sapientum, 
Iiy  the  advice,  or  in  a  council  of  his  wise  men,"  So  Edwin  king 
of  Northumberland,  and  Inaking  of  the  West  Saions,  "  hav- 
ing consulted  lA'ith  their  wise  men,  and  the  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple," made  new  laws.  Other  laws  king  Alfred  made,  "  by 
the  advice,"  in  like  manner  of  "  his  wise  men  ; "  and  he  says 
himself,  "  that  it  was  by  the  consent  of  them  ail,  that  ihey  were 
commanded  to  be  observed."  From  these  and  many  other 
like  places,  it  is  sf  clear  as  the  snn,  ihiit  chosen  men  even  from 


noMlity,  We  have  likewise  a  very  ancient  book,  called  the 
"  Mirror  of  Justice,"  in  which  we  are  told,  that  the  SaxonH, 
when  they  tirst  subdued  the  Britons,  and  chose  themselves 
kings,  required  an  oath  of  them,  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  law,  as  much  as  aoy  of  their  subjects,  cap.  1.  sect  2.  In 
the  same  place  it  is  said,  that  it  is  liut  just  that  the  king  have 
Ida  peers  in  parliament,  Co  take  cognizance  of  wrongs  done  l>y 
the  king,  or  the  queen ;  and  that  there  was  a  law  made  in 
king  Alfred's  time,  tliat  parliaments  should  be  holden  twice 
a  year  at  London,  or  oftener,  if  need  were:  which  law,  when 
through  neglect  it  gi'cw  into  disuse,  was  revived  by  two 
statutes  in  king  Edward  the  Third's  time.  And  in  another 
ancient  manuscript,  called  "  Modus  lenendi  Parliamenta,"  we 
read  thus,  "  If  the  king  was  summoned,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury; 
and  shall  be  reputed  to  have  broken  his  coronation  oath," 
For  how  can  he  be  said  lo  grant  those  good  laws,  which  the 
people  choose,  as  he  is.sworn  to  do,  if  he  hinders  the  people 
&om  choosing  them,  either  by  summoning  parliaments  sel- 
domer,  or  by  dissolving  them  sooner  than  the  public  affairs 
require  or  admit?  And  that  oath  which  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land take  at  their  coronation  has  always  been  looked  upon  by 
our  lawyers  as  a  most  sacred  law.  And  what  remedy  can  be 
found  lo  obviate  the  great  dangers  of  the  whole  state,  (which 
is  the  very  end  of  summoning  parliaments,)  if  that  great  and 
ngust  assembly  may  he  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  many  time 
of  B  silly,  headstrong  king  ^  To  absent  himself  from  them,  i» 
rartainly  less  than  to  dissolve  them ;  and  yet  by  our  laws,  an 
that  Modus  lays  them  down,  the  king  neither  can  nor  ouglit 
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absent  himself  from  his  parliament,  unlees  he  be 
iposed  in  heaith  ;  nor  then  neither,  till  twelve  of 
have  heen  with  him  to  inspect  bia  body,  and  ^ve  the  parlia 
ment  an  account  of  his  indupoBicion.  Jb  this  like  the  carriage 
of  Bervanta  to  a  master?  On  the  other  hand,  the  house  of 
cimmons,  without  whom  there  can  be  no  parliament  held, 
though  summoned  by  the  king,  may  withdraw,  and  havine 
made  a  secession,  espostulate  with  the  king  concerning  mal- 
ad ministration,  as  the  same  book  has  it.  But,  which  is  the 
greatest  thing  of  all,  amongst  the  laws  of  king  Edward,  com- 
monly' called  the  Confessor,  there  is  one  very  excellent, 
i^iating  to  the  kingly  office^  which  office,  if  the  klncf  do  not 
discharee  aa  heought,  then,  says  the  law,  "he  shall  not  retain 
iB  as  the  name  of  a  king."  And  lest  these  words  should 
'tiot  be  sufficiently  understood,  the  esHmple  of  Chilperic  king 
of  France  is  subjoined,  whom  tbe  people  for  that  cause  deposed. 
And  that  by  this  law  a  wicked  king  is  liable  to  punishment, 
that  sword  of  king  Edwanl,  called  Curtana,  denotes  to  us, 
■which  the  earl  of  Chester  used  to  carry  in  thesolemn  procession 
at  a  coronation;  "a  token,"  saya  Matthew  Paris,  "that  he  has 
authority  by  law  to  punish  the  king,  if  he  will  not  do  his  dutyf  * 
and  the  sword  is  hardly  ever  made  use  of  but  in  ca|»tal 
punishmenis.  This  same  law,  together  with  other  laws  of 
that  good  king  Edward,  did  William  the  Conqueror  ratify  in 
tlie  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  a  very  full  council  held 
at  Verulara,  confirmed  it  with  a  most  solemn  oath  ;  and,  by 
BO  doing,  be  not  only  estinguished  his  right  of  conquest,  if 
be  ever  had  any  over  us,  but  subjected  himself  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  tenor  of  this  very  law.  And  his  son  Henry 
swore  to  the  observance  of  king  Edward's  laws,  and  of  this 
amongst  the  rest ;  and  upon  those  only  lerma  it  was  that  he 
via.s  chosen  king,  while  nia  elder  brother  Robert  was  aliv& 
The  same  oath  was  taken  by  all  succeeding  kings  before  they 
ivere  crowned.  Hence  onr  ancient  and  famous  lawyer  Brao- 
lon,  in  his  first  book,  chap.  viii. :  "  There  ia  no  king  in  the 
case,"  saya  b«, "  where  will  rules  the  roast,  and  law  docs  not 
take  place.'  And  in  his  third  book,  chap.  ix.  "  A  king  is  k 
king  BO  long  as  he  rules  weJl ;  he  becomes  a  tyrant  w^en  he 
oppresses  the  people  committed  to  his  chai'ge."  Anifin  Ibe 
same  chapter,  "  The  king  ought  to  use  the  power  of  law  bitd 
light  as  God's  minister  and  vicegerent;  the  power  of  wroog 
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IB  the  devil's,  and  not  GoJ's ;  when  tliR  king  turns  aside  to 
do  injustice,  he  is  the  minister  of  the  devil."  The  very  e&me 
wordx  almost  another  ancient  lawyer  has,  who  was  the  author 
of  the  book  called  "  Fletu;"  both  of  them  remembered  that 
truly  royal  law  of  king  Edward,  that  fiindamental  maxim  in 
our  iftw,  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  by  which  nothing 
is  to  be  accounted  a  law  that  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
<x  of  reason ;  no  more  than  a  tyrant  can  be  said  to  be  a  king, 
or  a  minister  of  the  devil  a  minister  of  God.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  law  is  chiefly  right  reason,  if  we  are  bound  to  obey 
a  king,  and  a  minister  oi'  God  ;  by  the  very  same  reason,  and 
the  very  same  law,  we  ought  to  resist  a  tyrant  and  a  minister 
of  the  devil.  And  because  controversies  arise  ofrener  about 
names  than  things,  the  same  anthors  tell  us  that  a  king  of 
England,  (hough  lie  have  not  lost  the  name  of  a  king,  yet  is  aa 
liable  to  be  judged,  and  ought  so  to  be,  ai^  any  of  the  common 
people.  Bracton,  book  i.  chap,  viii ;  Pleta,  book  i.  chap. 
xvii:  "  No  man  ought  to  he  greater  than  the  king  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice;  but  he  himself  ought  to  be  as  little  as 
the  least  in  receiving  justice,  si  peccat,  if  iie  offend."  Others 
read  it,  si  petal.  Since  our  kmgi,  therefore,  are  liable  to 
be  judged,  whether  by  the  name  of  tyrants  or  of  kings,  it 
must  not  be  difficult  to  assign  their  legal  judges.  Nor  will  it 
be  amiss  to  consult  the  same  authoTs  upon  that  point,  Brao- 
ton,  book  i.  chap,  xvi;  Fieta,  book  i-  chap,  xvii ;  "  The 
king  has  his  superiors  in  the  government ;  the  law,  by  which 
he  is  made  king ;  and  his  court,  to  wit,  the  earls  and  the 
barons  :  comites  (earls)  are  as  much  as  to  say  companions ; 
and  he  that  has  a  compHnion  has  a  master;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  king  will  he  without  a  bridle,  that  is,  not  govern  by 
law,  they  ought  to  bridle  him."  That  the  commons  are  com- 
prehended in  the  word  barons,  has  been  sliewn  already ;  nay, 
andin  the  books  of  our  ancient  laws  they  are  frequently  said  to 
have  been  called  peera  of  parliament ;  and  especially  in  the 
Modus  tenendi,  kc,  "  There  shall  be  chosen,''  says  that 
book,  "  out  of  aU  the  peers  of  the  realm,  five- and- twenty  pet^ 
sons,  of  whom  five  shall  be  knights,  five  citizens,  and  five 
burgesses  ;  and  two  knights  of  a  county  have  a  greater  vole 
in -granting  and  rejecting  titan  the  greatest  earl  in  England." 
'^'it  is  but  reasonable  they  should,  for  ihey  vote  for  a  whole 
liilty,  &c.,  the  earls  for  themselves  only.    And  uho  can  but 
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perceive  that  those  patent  earla,  whom  yon  call  eark  made  by 
writ,  [since  we  have  now  none  that  hold  their  eaHdoms  L^ 
tenarc,)  are  yerj  nnfit  persons  to  try  the  king,  irbo  conferred 
their  honours  upon  them  ?  Since,  therefore,  by  onr  law,  as 
appears  bv  that  old  book  called  "  The  Mirror,"  the  king  has 
hb  peers,  who  in  parliameot  have  copiizance  of  wrongs  done 
by  the  king  to  any  of  his  people  ;  and  since  it  is  notoriously 
known  that  the  meanest  man  in  the  kingdom  may  even  in 
inferior  courts  have  the  benefit  of  the  law  against  the 
king  himself,  in  case  of  any  injury  or  wrong  sustained: 
how  much  more  consonant  to  justice,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  that  in  case  the  king  oppress  all  bis  peo- 
ple, there  should  he  such  as  have  authority  not  only  to 
restrain  him  and  keep  him  within  bounds,  but  to  judge  Bud 
punish  him  !  for  that  govemment  must  needs  be  very  ul,  and 
most  ridiculously  constituted,  iii  wbicb  remedy  is  provided  in 
caae  of  little  injuries  done  by  the  prince  to  private  pereoDa, 
and  DO  remedy,  no  redress  far  greater,  no  care  taken  fur  the 
safety  of  the  whole ;  no  provision  made  to  the  contrary,  but 
that  the  king  may,  without  any  law,  ruin  all  his  subjects, 
when  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  by  law  so  much  as  hurt  any 
one  of  them.  And  since  I  have  shewn  that  it  is  neither  ffood 
manners,  nor  expedient  that  the  lords  should  be  the  kjDg'e 
judges ;  it  follows,  ihal  the  pon'er  af  judicature  in  that  caf« 
does  wholly,  and  by  very  good  right,  belong  to  the  commons, 
who  are  both  peers  of  the  realm  and  barons,  and  have  the 
power  and  authority  of  all  tlie  people  committed  to  them. 
For  since  (as  we  find  it  expressly  in  our  written  law,  which  I 
have  already  cited]  the  commons  together  with  the  king 
made  a  good  parliament  without  either  lords  or  bishops,  be- 
cause before  either  lords  or  bishops  had  a  being,  kings  held 
parliaments  with  their  commons  only ;  by  the  very  same 
reason  the  commons  apart  must  have  the  sovereign  powei 
without  the  king,  and  a  power  of  judging  the  king  himself; 
because  befoi'e  there  e»er  was  a  king,  they,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  held  councils  and  parliamenU, 
had  the  power  of  judicatuvc,  made  laws,  and  made  the  kings 
themselves,  not  to  lord  it  uver  the  people,  but  lo  administer 
their  public  affairs.  Wluiju  if  the  king,  instead  of  so  doing, 
fhsll  endeavour  to  injure  and  o]i|'ress,  our  law  pronounces 
him  from  time  forward  not  so  much  as  lo  retain  the  name  ol 
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B  a  king  :  and  if  he  be  no  kin^, 

IB  to  find  out  peers  for  liim?  For 

'being  then  by  all  good  men  adjud^d  to  be  a  tyrant,  there  are 
none  but  who  are  pecrg  good  enough  for  him,  and  proper 
eaough  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  him  judicially 
These  things  being  so,  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  proved  wbal 
1  undertook  by  many  authorities,  and  writl«n  laws ;  to  wit, 
that  since  the  commons  have  authority  by  very  good  right 
tc  try  tlie  idng,  and  since  they  have  actually  tried  him,  and 
put  him  to  death,  for  the  miscbief  Le  had  done  both  in  church 
aod  state,  and  without  all  hope  of  amendment,  they  have  done 
nothing  therein  bat  what  was  just  and  r^ular,  fortheintereet 
of  the  state,  in  dischai^ng  of  their  trust,  becoming  their  dig- 
nity, and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  I  cannot 
lUpon  this  occasion,  but  congratulate  myseif  with  the  honour 
of  having  had  such  ancesloi-g,  who  founded  this  government 
witli  no  less  prudence,  and  in  as  much  liberty  as  the  most 
worthy  of  the  ancient  Romans  or  Grecians  ever  founded  any 
of  theirs:  and  they  must  needs,  if  tbey  have  any  knowledge 
of  our  affairs,  rejoice  over  their  posterity,  who  when  they  were 
alffloet  reduced  to  slavery,  yet  with  ho  much  wisdom  and 
courage  vindicated  and  asBcrted  the  slate,  which  they  so  wisely 
founded  upon  so  much  liberty,  from  the  unruly  goTemmeut 
oifaking. 


^H  CHAPTER  IX. 

^^^•sniTfK  by  this  time  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  kings 
Af  England  may  be  judged  even  by  the  laws  of  England ;  and 
that  they  have  their  proper  judges,  which  was  the  thing  to  be 
proved.*  What  do  you  do  further?  (for  whereas  you  repeat 
many  things  that  you  have  said  bcfoi'e,  I  do  not  intend  to 
repeat  the  answers  that  I  have  given  them.)  "  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  demonstrate,  even  from  the  nature  of  the  things  for 
which,  parliaments  are  summoned,  that  the  king  is  above  the 
parliament.  The  parliament,"  you  say,  "is  wont  to  beassem- 
feled  upon  weighty  affairs,  such  as  wherein  the  safety  of  the 
kittgdom  and  of  the  people  is  concerned."     If  therefore  the 

*  Si',  thin  whole  subject  elahorately  discussed  in  Sir  Ralph  Sadfier's 
^Sishts  of  'he  KioHdom;"  Sir  Ralph   examines  the  whole  raalter  u^ 
,  and  is  lavish— perhape  too  lavish — In  his  proofi. — Es. 
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king  oail  parliamenis  together,  not  for  his  own  concerns,  bill 
tnoBe  of  the  nation,  nor  to  settle  those  neither,  but  by  their 
oivn  consent,  at  their  own  discretion,  what  is  he  more  than  a 
minister,  and  as  it  were  an  agent  for  tlie  people  ?  since  withont 
tlieiv  suffrages  that  ai'e  chosen  by  the  people,  he  cannot  exact 
the  least  thing  whatsoever,  either  with  relation  to  himself  or 
anybody  else?  Whicli  proves  likewise,  that  it  is  the  king;')! 
duty  to  call  parliaments  wbenevei'  the  people  desire  it;  since 
the  people's  and  not  the  king's  concerns  are  to  be  treated  of 
by  tnat  assembly,  and  to  be  ordered  as  they  see  cause.  For 
although  the  king's  assent  be  required  for  fashion  sake,  which 
in  lesser  matters,  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  private  persons 
only,  he  might  retiise,  nnd  use  that  form,  "  the  king  will 
advise;"  yet  in  those  greater  nHaii's,  that  conceriiad  the 
public  safety,  and  liberty  of  the  people  in  general,  he  had  no 
negative  voice :  for  it  would  have  been  against  hia  cotobk- 
tion  oath  to  deny  his  assent  in  such  cases,  wliioh  was  ae 
binding  to  him  as  any  law  couid  be,  and  against  the  chief 
article  of  Magna  Charta,  cap.  Sd.  "  We  will  not  deny  to 
any  man,  nor  wilt  we  delay  to  render  to  every  man,  right  and 
justice."  Shall  it  not  be  in  the  king's  power  to  deny  jiutio^ 
and  shall  it  be  in  his  power  to  deny  the  enacting  of  juA 
laws?  Could  he  not  deny  justice  to  any  particnlar  pusoB, 
and  could  he  to  all  his  people  ?  Could  he  not  do  it  in  inferior 
courts,  and  could  he  in  the  supreme  couit  of  all  ?  Or,  can 
any  king  be  so  arrogant  as  to  pretend  to  know  what  is  jnK 
and  profitable  better  than  the  whole  body  of  the  people?  Es- 
pecially, since  "  he  is  created  and  ciicsen  for  this  very  e 
and  purpose,  to  do  justice  to  all,"  as  Bracton  says,  lib.  iiL  c. 
that  is,  to  do  justice  according  to  e:ich  laws  as  the  people 
agree  upon.  Hence  is  what  we  find  in  our  records,  7  H.  iV. 
Rott.  Pari,  num.  59,  the  king  has  no  prerogative  that  dero- 
gates from  justice  and  equity.  And  formerly  when  kinge 
have  refused  to  confirm  acts  of  parliament,  to  wit,  Magna 
Charta  and  some  others,  our  ancestors  have  brought  tliem  to 
it  by  force  of  arms.  And  yet  our  lawyers  never  were  of 
opinion,  that  those  laws  were  less  valid,  or  less  binding,  sinee 
the  king  was  forced  to  assent  to  no  more  than  what  he  on 
in  justice  to  have  assented  to  voluntarily,  and  without  e 
straint.  Whilst  you  go  aoout  to  prove  that  kings  of  other 
nations  have  been  as  much  under  the  power  of  their  seni 
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^OOnncils,  as  our  kiiiga  were,  you  do  not  argue  us  into  sla- 
very, but  them  into  liberty.  In  which  yoa  do  but  that  over 
again,  that  you  have  from  the  very  beginning  of  your  clis- 
courae,  and  which  some  silly  Leguleians  now  and  then  do,  to 
aimie  unawares  againsi  their  own  clients.  But  you  say, 
"  We  confess  that  the  king,  wherever  he  be,  yet  is  supposed 
still  to  be  present  in  his  parliament  by  virtue  of  his  power; 
insomuch,  that  whatever  is  transacted  there,  is  supposed  to 
be  done  by  the  king  himself:"  and  then,  as  if  you  had  got 
some  pretty  bribe  or  small  morsel,  and  tickled  with  the  re- 
membrance of  your  purse  of  gold,  "  We  take,"  say  you,  "  what 
they  give  us;"  and  take  a  halter  then,  for  I  am  sure  you 
deserve  it.  But  we  do  not  |ive  it  for  granted,  which  is  the 
thing  you  thought  would  folfow  from  thence,  "  that  therefore 
that  court  acts  only  by  virtue  of  a  delegated  power  from  the 
kinff."  For  when  we  say,  that  the  regal  power,  he  it  what  it 
will,  cannot  be  absent  from  tlie  parliament,  do  we  thereby 
acknowledge  that  power  to  be  supreme  ?  Does  not  the  king's 
authority  seem  rather  to  be  transferred  to  tlie  parliament,  and, 
as  bein?  the  lesser  of  the  two,  to  he  comjirised  in  the  greater? 
Certainly,  if  the  parliament  may  rescind  the  king's  acts 
whether  lie  will  or  no,  and  revoke  privileges  granted  by  him, 
to  whomsoever  they  be  granted ;  if  they  may  Bel  bounds  to 
his  prerogative,  as  they  see  cause  ;  if  they  may  regulate  his 
VKirly  revenue,  and  the  expenses  of  his  court,  his  retinue,  and 
generally  all  the  concerns  of  his  household ;  if  they  may  re- 
move his  most  intimate  friends  and  counsellors,  and,  as  it 
were,  pluck  them  out  of  his  bosom,  and  bring  them  to  con- 
dign punishment ;  finally,  if  any  subject  may  by  law  appeal 
from  the  king  to  the  parliament,  (all  which  things,  that  they 
may  lawfully  he  done,  and  have  been  frequently  practised, 
both  our  histories  and  records,  and  the  most  eminent  of  our 
lawyers,  assui'e  ua,)  I  suppose  no  man  in  his  right  wits  will 
deny  the  authority  of  the  parliament  to  be  superior  to  that  oi 
the  king.  For  even  in  an  interregnum  the  authority  of  the 
parliament  is  in  being,  and  ( than  wiiich  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  our  histories)  tliey  have  often  made  a  free  choice  of  a 
successor,  without  any  regard  to  an  hereditary  descent.  In 
'  irt,  the  parliament  is  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation, 
ttituted  and  appointed  by  a  most  free  people,  and  armed 
'     '■       "     -'  ■    jnd  and  \iu.r^feB. 
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viz.  to  consult  together  upon  the  most  weighty  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  ;  the  king  was  creaied  to  put  their  laws  in  execution. 
Which  thing  after  the  parliament  themselves  had  declared  in 
a  public  edict,  (for  such  is  the  justice  of  their  proceed ing^, 
that  of  their  own  accord  thev  have  been  willing  to  give  an 
account  of  their  actions  to  other  nations,)  is  it  not  prodigious, 
that  such  a  pitiful  fellow  as  you  are,  a  man  of  no  authority, 
of  no  credit,  of  no  figure  in  the  world,  a  mere  Burgundian 
slave,  should  have  the  impudence  to  accuse  the  parliament  of 
England,  asserting  by  a  public  instrument  their  own  and  their 
country's  right,  "of  a  detestable  and  horrid  imposture?" 
Your  country  may  be  ashamed,  you  rascal,  to  have  brought 
forth  a  little  inconsiderable  fellow  of  such  profligate  im- 
pudence. But  perhaps  you  have  somewhat  to  tell  n>*, 
that  may  be  for  our  good :  go  on,  we  will  hear  you. 
"  What  laws/'  say  you,  "  can  a  parliament  enact,  in  which 
the  bishops  are  not  present  V  Did  you  then,  you  madman, 
expel  the  order  of  bishops  out  of  the  church  to  introduce 
them  into  the  state  ?  O  wicked  wretch !  who  ought  to 
be  delivered  over  to  Satan,  whom  the  church  ought  to 
forbid  her  communion,  as  being  a  hypocrite,  and  an 
atheist,  and  no  civil  society  of  men  to  acknowledge  as 
a  member,  being  a  public  enemy,  and  a  plague-sore  to  the 
common  liberty  of  mankind ;  who,  where  the  gospel  fails 
you,  endeavour  to  prove  out  of  Aristotle,  Halicarnassseus, 
and  then  from  some  popish  authorities  of  the  naost  corrupt 
ages,  that  the  king  of  England  is  the  head  of  the  church  of 
England,  to  the  end  that  you  may,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  bring 
in  the  bishops  again,  his  intimates  and  table-companions, 
grown  so  of  late,  to  rob  and  tyrannize  in  the  church  of  God, 
whom  God  himself  has  deposed  and  degraded,  whose  very 
order  you  had  heretofore  asserted  in  print  that  it  ought  to  bis 
rooted  out  of  the  world,  as  destructive  of  and  pernicious  to 
the  Christian  religion.  What  apostate  did  ever  so  shamefully 
and  wickedly  desert  as  this  man  has  done,  I  do  not  say  his 
own,  which  indeed  never  was  any,  but  the  Christian  doctrine 
which  he  had  formerly  asserted  ?  "  The  bishops  being  put 
down,  who  under  the  king,  and  by  his  permission,  held  plea 
of  ecclesiastical  causes,  upon  whom/'  say  you,  "  will  that  juns* 
diction  devolve?"  O  villain!  have  some  regard  at  least  to 
your  own  conscience ;  remember  before  it  be  too  late,  if  at 
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lenn  this  ^dmonilion  of  mine  come  not  too  late,  remerabet 
that  this  mocking  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  19  an  inexpiable 
crime,  and  will  not  be  left  unpunished.  Stop  at  last,  and  set 
bounds  to  your  fury,    lest  tbe  wrath  of  God  lay  bold  upon 

Sm  suddenly,  for  endeavouring  to  deliver  the  flock  of  God, 
8  anointed  ones  that  are  not  to  be  touched,  to  enemies  and 
cruel  tyrants,  to  be  crushed  and  trampled  on  again,  from 
whom  hiiuaelf  by  a  high  and  stretched-out  arm  had  so  lately 
dehvered  them;  and  from  whom  you  yourself  maintained 
that  they  ought  to  be  delivered,  I  know  not  whether  for  any 
good  of  tlieirs,  or  in  order  to  the  hardening  of  your  own 
neart,  and  to  further  your  own  damnation.  If  the  bigiiopg 
have  no  rightio  lord  it  over  thechurcb,  certaioiymuch  less  have 
lungs,  whatever  the  laws  of  men  may  be  to  the  contrary.  For 
they  that  know  anything  of  the  gospel  know  thus  much,  that 
the  govemment  of  the  church  is  altogether  divine  and  spiritual, 
and  no  civil  constitution.  Whereas  you  say,  that  "  in  secular 
aflairs,  the  kings  of  England  have  always  had  the  sovereign 
power ;"  our  laws  do  abundantly  declare  that  to  be  false. 
Our  courts  of  justice  are  erected  and  suppressed,  not  by  the 
king's  authority,  but  that  of  the  parliament;  and  yet  in  any 
of  them,  the  meanest  subject  might  go  to  law  with  the  king; 
Dor  is  it  a  rare  thing  for  the  judges  to  give  judgment  against 
him,  which  if  the  king  should  endeavour  to  obstruct  by  any 
prohibition,  mandate,  or  letters,  the  judges  were  bound  by  law, 
and  by  their  oaths,  not  to  obey  him,  but  to  reject  such  in- 
hibitions as  null  and  void  in  law.  The  king  could  not  im- 
prison any  man,  or  seize  his  estate  as  forfeited;  he  could  not 
punish  any  man  not  summoned  Co  appear  in  court,  where  not 
the  king,  but  the  ordinary  judges  give  sentence;  which  they 
frequently  did,  bb  I  have  said,  against  the  king.  Hence  our 
Bractou,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9,  "  The  regal  power,"  says  he,  "  is  ac- 
cording to  law ;  he  has  no  power  to  do  any  wrong,  nor  can 
the  king  do  anything  but  what  the  law  warrants."  Those 
laivyers  that  you  have  consulted,  men  that  have  lately  fled 
their  country,  may  tellyouanother  tale,  and  acquaint  you  with 
some  statutes,  not  very  ancient  neither,  but  made  in  king 
Edward  Fourth,  king  Henry  Sixth,  and  king  Edward  Sixth's 
days ;  but  they  did  not  consider,  that  what  power  soever 
■  dlose  statutes  gave  the  king,  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
"loii^  of  parliament,  so  that  he  was  beholden  to  them 
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for  it;  and  the  s&me  power  that  conferred  it,  migiit  at  plea* 
sure  reBQine  it.  How  cornea  it  to  pass,  that  so  acute  a  dis- 
putant as  you  should  Buffer  yourself  to  be  imposed  upon  to 
that  degree,  ae  to  make  u.ie  of  that  very  argument  to  prove 
the  king's  power  to  be  absolute  and  supreme,  than  which  no- 
thing proves  more  clearly,  that  it  is  subordinale  to  that  of  the 
parliament  ?  Our  records  of  the  greatest  authority  with  ua 
declare,  that  our  kings  owe  all  their  power,  not  to  any  right 
of  inheritance,  of  conqucft,  or  succession,  but  to  the  peofje. 
So  in  the  parliament  rolls  of  king  Henry  Fourth,  numb.  108, 
read,  that  the  kingly  office  and  power  was  granted  by  the 
commons  to  king  Henry  Fourth,  and  before  him,  to  his  pre- 
decessor king  llLohard  Second,  just  as  kings  use  to  grant 
commissioners'  places  and  lieutenantehips  to  their  deputies^ 
by  edicts  and  patents.  Thus  the  house  of  commons  ordered 
expressly  to  be  entered  upon  record,  "  that  they  liad  panted 
to  king  Richard  to  use  the  same  ^ood  liberty  that  the  kings  of 
England  before  him  had  used  \"  which  because  that  uns 
abused  to  the  subversion  of  the  laws,  and  "contrary  to  hia 
oath  at  hia  coronation,"  the  same  persons,  that  granted  him 
that  power,  took  itbacJc  again,  and  deposed  him.  The 
same  men,  as  appears  by  the  same  record,  declared  in 
open  parliament,  "  that  having  confidence  in  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  king  Henry  tlie  Fourth,  they  will  and 
enact,  that  he  enjoy  the  same  royal  authority  that  bis  ances- 
tors enjoyed."  Which  if  it  had  been  any  other  than  in  the 
nature  of  a  trust,  as  this  was,  either  those  houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  foolish  and  vain,  to  ^ve  what  was  none  of  their 
own,  or  those  kings  that  were  wilUng  to  receive  as  from  them 
what  was  already  theirs,  were  too  injurious  both  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity ;  neither  of  which  is  likely.  "  A  thii-d  part 
of  the  regal  power,"  say  you,  "is  conversant  about  the  militia; 
this  the  kings  of  England  have  used  to  order  and  govern, 
without  fellow  or  competitor."  This  is  as  false  as  all  uie  rest 
that  you  have  taken  upon  tLe  credit  of  fugitives :  for  in  the 
first  place,  both  our  own  histories  and  those  of  foreigners, 
that  have  been  any  whit  exact  in  the  relation  of  our  affairs^ 
declare,  titat  the  making  of  peace  and  war  always  did  belong 
to  the  parliament.  AnU  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  which  our 
kings  were  bound  to  swear  that  they  would  maintain,  make 
this  appear  lieyond  all  exception,  in  the  chapter  "  I)e  Here- 


lochiis,"  viz.  "  That  there  were  certBtn  officers  appointed  u 
every  province  und  county  throughout  the  kingdam,  thtf 
were  called  Heretochs,  in  Latin,  duces,  comni an dere  o Cannier 
that  were  to  command  the  forces  of  the  several  countieB,"  ntf 
for  the  honour  of  the  crown  only,  "  but  for  tfie  good  of  thf 
realin.  And  they  were  chosen  by  the  general  council,  and  in 
the  several  counties  at  public  assemblies  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
shei-iffs  ouffht  to  be  chosen,"  Whence  it  is  evident  that  tbo 
forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  commanders  of  thoxe  forces, 
were  anciently,  and  ought  to  be  still,  not  at  the  king's  com 
mand,  but  at  the  people's;  and  that  this  most  reasonable  anit 
just  law  obtained  in  this  kingdom  of  ours,  no  less  than  here- 
tofore it  did  in  the  commonwealih  of  the  Romans.  Concern- 
ing which,  it  will  not  be  amiss  lo  bear  what  Cicero  says, 
Pbilip.  1.  "  All  the  legions,  all  the  foi'ces  oi'  tlie  common- 
wealth, wheresoever  they  are,  are  the  people  of  Rome's;  nor 
are  those  legions,  that  deserted  the  consul  Antonius,  said  to 
hsve  been  Antony's,  but  the  commonwealth 'a  legioDs,"  This 
very  law  of  9l  Edward,  together  with  the  rest,  did  Williem 
the  Conqueror,  at  the  desire  and  instance  of  the  people,  con- 
firm by  oath,  and  added  over  and  above,  cap.  66,  "  That  all 
cities,  boroughs,  caslles,  should  be  so  watched  every  night,  as 
the  Eberifls,  the  aldermen,  and  other  magistrates  should  think 
meet  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom."  And  in  the  6th  law, 
"  Castles,  boTOugbs,  and  cities  were  first  built  for  the  defence 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  maintained  fi'ee  and 
entire,  by  all  ways  and  means.'  What  then?  Shall  towns 
and  places  of  strength  in  times  of  peace  he  guarded  against 
thieves  and  robbers  by  common  councils  of  the  several 
places;  and  shall  they  not  be  defended  in  dangerous  times 
of  war  against  both  domestic  and  foreign  hostility,  by  the 
«omroon  council  of  the  whole  nation  ?  If  this  be  not  grunted, 
there  can    be  no  freedom,  no    inlegi'ity,  no   reason,  in  the 

rrding  of  them :  nor  i^hall  we  obtain  any  of  those  ends 
wliieii  the  law  itself  tells  U9,  that  towns  and  fortresses 
were  at  first  founded.  Indeed,  our  ancestors  were  will- 
ing to  put  anything  into  the  king's  power,  rather  than  their 
arms,  and  the  gari'isons  of  their  towns ;  conceiving  that  tn 
be  neither  better  nor  worse  than  betraying  their  liberty  to 
the  fury  and  exorbitancy  of  their  princes.  Of  which  there 
are  so  very  many  instances  in  our  histories,  and  those  bo 
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generally  known,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mendon 
anv  of  them  here.  BiU  "  the  king  owes  protection  to  hin 
subjects ;  and  how  can  he  protect  them,  unless  he  h»ve  men 
and  arms  at  eommami?"  But,  Bay  I,  he  had  all  thia  for 
the  good  of  tlie  kingdom,  as  has  been  said,  not  for  the  de* 
etruction  of  his  penplcj  and  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom :  which 
in  king  Henry  the  Third's  time,  one  Leonard,  a  learned  man 
in  those  days,  in  an  assembly  of  bishops,  told  Rastandus, 
the  pope's  nuncio  and  the  king's  procurator,  in  these  worde; 
"  All  churcbes  are  the  pope's,  as  all  temporal  things  are 
said  to  be  the  king's,  for  defence  and  protection,  not  his  in 
propriety  and  ownership,  as  we  saj  ;  diey  are  his  to  defendj 
not  to  destroy."  The  aforementioned  law  of  St.  Edward  is 
to  the  same  purpose  ;  and  what  does  this  import  more  than 
a  trust  ?  Does  this  look  like  absolute  power  ?  Such  a  kind 
of  power  a  commander  of  an  army  always  has,  that  is,  b 
delegated  power ;  and  yet  both  at  home  and  abroad  he  is 
never  the  less  able  to  defend  the  people  that  choose  him. 
Our  parhaments  would  anciently  have  contended  with  oup 
kings  about  their  liberty  and  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  to 
Very  liltle  purpose;  and  ii  would  have  been  an  unequal 
match  betwixt  the  kings  and  them,  if  they  had  been  bf 
opinion,  that  the  power  of  the  sword  belonged  to  theiu 
alone :  for  how  unjust  laws  soever  their  kings  would  hare 
imposed  upon  them,  their  charter,  though  never  so  great, 
would  have  been  a  weak  defence  against  force.  But  sa; 
you,  "  What  would  the  parliament  be  the  better  for  the 
militia,  since  without  the  Ving's  assent  they  cannot  raise  th« 
least  &rthing  from  the  people  towards  the  maintaining  it?" 
Take  you  no  thought  for  lltat ;  for  in  the  first  place  you  go 
upon  a  false  supnosition,  "  that  parliaments  cannot  impose 
taxes  without  the  king's  assent "  upon  the  people  that  send 
them,  and  whose  concerns  they  undertake.  In  the  next 
place,  you,  that  ai'e  so  ofGcious  an  inquirer  into  other  men's 
matters,  cannot  but  have  heard,  that  the  people  of  their  owa 
accord,  by  bringing  in  their  plate  to  be  melted  down,  raised 
a  great  sum  of  money  towai'ds  the  carrying  on  of  thia 
var  against  the  king.  Then  you  mention  the  largeness  of 
our  king's  revenue :  you  mention  over  and  over  again  fiTe 
hundred  and  forty  thousands ;  that  "  those  of  our  klngb 
have   been   eminent   for  their   bounty    and    hberality 
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have  used  to  give  lai^e  boons  out  of  their  own  pBtrimony." 
This  you  were  glad  to  hear;  it  was  by  tbis  charm  that 
dioee  traitors  to  their  country  allured  you,  as  Biilaam  Ute 
prophet  was  enticed  of  old,  to  curse  the  people  of  God, 
and  esclaim  against  the  judicial  dispensations  of  his  pro- 
vidence. You  fool !  what  was  that  unjust  and  violent 
king  ibe  better  for  Bnch  abundance  of  wealth?  What 
are  you  the  better  for  it?  Who  have  been  no  partaker 
of  any  part  of  it,  that  I  can  hear  of,  [how  great  hopes  ao- 
ever  you  may  have  conceived  of  being  vastly  enriched  by 
it,)  but  only  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  in  a  purse  wrought 
with  beads.  Take  that  reward  of  thine  iniquity,  Balaam, 
which  thou  hast  loved,  and  enjoy  it.  You  go  on  to  play  the 
foo! :  "  The  setting  up  of  a  standard  is  a  prerogative  that  be- 
longs lo  the  king  only."  How  -so?  Why  because  Virgil 
tells  ue  in  bis  jEneis,  "  that  Tunjus  set  up  a  standard  on  the 
top  of  ihe  tower  at  Laurentum,  for  an  ensign  of  war." 
And  do  not  you  know.  Grammarian,  that  every  general  of 
an  army  does  the  name  thing  ?  But,  says  Aristotle,  "  The 
king  must  always  be  provided  of  a  military  power,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  defend  the  laws ;  and  therefore  the  king 
must  be  stronger  than  the  whole  body  of  ibe  people. 
This  man  makes  consequences  just  as  Ocnus  does  ropes  in 
hell;  which  are  of  no  use  but  to  be  eaten  by  asses.  For  & 
number  of  soldiera  given  to  tiie  king  by  the  people,  ia  one 
thing,  and  the  sole  power  of  the  militia  is  quite  another 
thing;  the  latter,  Aristotle  does  not  allow  that  kings  ought 
to  be  masters  of,  and  that  in  this  very  place  which  you  have 
quoted;  "He  ought,"  saya  he,  "to  have  so  many  armed 
men  about  him,  as  to  make  him  stronger  than  any  one  man, 
than  many  men  got  together;  but  he  must  not  be  stronger 
than  all  tlie  people."  Polit.  lib.  iii.,  cap.  4.  Else  instead  of 
protecting  them,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  subject  both 
people  and  laws  to  himself.  For  this  is  the  difference  be- 
twixt a  king'and  a  tyrant ;  a  king,  by  consent  of  the  senate 
and  people,  has  about  him  so  many  armed  men,  as  to  enable 
him  to  resist  enemies,  and  suppresa  seditions.  A  tyrant, 
against  the  will  both  of  senate  and  people,  gets  as  great  a 
number  as  he  can,  either  of  enemies,  or  profligate  subjects, 
to  side  with  him  against  the  senate  and  the  people.  The 
parliament  therefore  allowed  the  king,  aa  they  did  wfaatevct 
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be  had  besides,  the  settiiis:  up  of  ii  standard;  not  to  wage 
war  against  his  own  people,  but  to  ddend  them  againel  eucfa 
Bb  the  parliament  should  declare  enemies  to  the  state:  il'hii 
acted  otherwise,  himself  was  to  be  accounted  on  enemj' ; 
aiot*  according  to  the  very  law  of  St.  Edward,  or  acconLiug 
to  a  more  Eacred  law  than  that,  the  law  of  natrn^  itself,  he 
lost  the  name  of  a  l^ing,  and  was  no  longer  such.  Whence 
Cicero  in  his  Philip.  "  He  forfeits  his  comniaiid  iti  the 
army  and  interest  in  his  gOTernment,  that  employs  them 
against  the  state."  Neither  could  the  kinp;  compel  thosQ 
that  held  of  him  by  knight- service,  to  serve  him  in  any  other 
war,  than  such  as  was  made  by  consent  of  parliamenti 
which  is  evident  by  many  statutes.  80  for  customs  aiid 
other  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  the  king 
could  not  exact  them  without  an  act  of  parliament ;  as  was 
resolved  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  the  ablest  of  our  lawyerB, 
when  the  king's  authority  "was  at  the  height.  And  long  be- 
fore them,  Forleacue,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  chancellor  to 
king  Henry  the  Sixth,  "  The  king  of  England,"  says  he, 
"  can  neither  alter  the  laws,  nor  exact  subsidies  without  the 
people's  consent."  Nor  can  any  testimonies  be  brought 
from  antiquity,  to  prove  the  kingdom  of  England  to  hare 
been  merely  regal.  "  The  king,  says  Bracton,  "  baa  a  ju* 
risdiction  over  all  his  subjects;"  that  is,  in  his  courts  of 
justice,  where  justice  is  administered  in  the  king's  name 
indeed,  but  according  to  our  own  laws,  "  All  are  aubject  to 
the  king  ; "  that  is,  every  particular  man  is  ;  and  so  Bracton 
explains  himself  in  the  places  that  1  have  cited.  What 
follows  is  but  turning  the  same  stone  over  and  over  WUHj 
(at  which  sport  I  believe  you  are  able  to  lire  Sisiphus  ium- 
seif,)  and  is  sufficiently  answered  by  what  haa  been  eud 
already.  For  the  rest,  if  our  parliaments  have  sometimes 
complimented  good  kings  with  submissive  expressions,  though 
neither  savouring  of  flattery  nor  slavery,  those  are  not  to  bs 
accounted  due  to  tyrants,  nor  ought  to  prejudice  the  people's 
right:  good  manners  and  civility  do  not  infringe  liberty. 
Whereas  you  cite  out  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  others 
"  that  the  kingdom  of  England  is  an  absolute  kingdom  j " 
that  is  eaid  with  respect  to  any  foreign  prince,  or  the  em- 
:  because  as  Camdea  says,  "  It  is  not  under  tiie  p^ 
e  of  the  emperor : "  but  both  of  them  affirm,  that  the 
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government  of  England  resides  not  in  the  king  alone,  bat  ra 
a  body  politic.  Wbence  Fortescue,  in  hia  book  de  Laud. 
Lt^.  Ang.  cap.  9,  "  The  king  of  England,"  says  he,  "  go- 
verns his  people  not  by  a.  merely  r^al,  but  a  political  power ; 
for  the  English  are  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  making," 
Foreign  authors  were  not  ignorant  of  this  :  hence  Philip  de 
Comines,  a  grave  author,  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  Commen- 
taries, "  Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  ijarth,"  says  he,  "  that  I 
bave  any  knowledge  of,  there  is  none  in  my  opinion  where 
the  government  is  more  moderate,  where  the  king  has  less 
poner  of  bmi;ing  his  people,  than  in  England,"  Finally, 
"It  is  ridiculous,"  say  you,  "for  tbem  to  affirm  that  king- 
doms were  ancienter  than  kings  ;  which  is  as  much  as  if  they 
ebould  say,  that  there  was  light  before  the  sun  was  created." 
But  with  your  good  leave,  sir,  we  do  not  say  that  kingdoms, 
but  that  the  people,  were  before  kings.  In  the  meantime, 
who  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  you,  who  deny  there  was 
light  before  the  sun  had  a  being  ?  You  pretend  to  a  cu- 
riosity in  other  men's  matters,  and  have  forgot  the  very  first 
things  that  were  taught  you.  "  You  wonder  how  they  that 
have  seen  the  king  sit  upon  his  throne,  at  a  session  of  par- 
linment,  (sub  aureo  et  serico  ccelo,  under  a  golden  and 
feiiiken  heaven,}  under  a  canopy  of  state,  should  so  much  as 
moke  a  question,  whether  the  majesty  resided  in  him,  or  in 
the  parliament?"  They  ai'e  certainly  hard  of  belief,  whom 
so  lucid  an  ai^ument,  coming  down  from  heaven,  cannot 
convince.  Which  golden  heaven  you,  like  a  stoic,  have  so 
devoutly  and  seriously  gazed  upon,  that  you  seem  to  have  for- 
got what  kind  of  heaven  Moses  and  Aristotle  describe  to  us; 
for  you  deny  that  there  was  any  light  in  Moses's  heaven 
before  the  sun:  and  in  Aristotle's  you  make  three  temperate 
zones.  How  many  zones  you  observed  in  that  golden  and 
ailken  heaven  of  the  king's,  I  know  not ;  hut  I  know  yoa 
got  one  £One  (a  purse)  well  tempered  with  a  hundred  goldea 
£lara  by  your  astronomy. 


CHAPTER  X. 

:b  this  whole  controversy,  whether  concerning  the  right 
^  in  general,  or  that  of  tbe  king  of  England  in  pap- 


I 
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ticniar,  is  rendered  diflicult  and  intricate,  rather  hy  the 
obBtiRBCy  of  piirtie^,  than  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  it- 
self; I  nope  they  that  prefer  truth  before  the  intercFt  of  a 
faction,  will  be  wilisfied  with  what  I  have  alleged  out  of  the 
law  of  God,  the  lawE  of  nations,  and  the  municipal  laws  of 
my  own  country,  that  a  kin^  of  England  may  be  brought  to 
trial  and  put  to  death.  As  for  those  whose  minds  are  «tb«' 
blinded  with  superstition,  or  so  dazzled  with  the  splendour 
and  grandeur  of  a  court,  that  magnanimity  and  true  libarty 
do  not  appear  bo  glorious  to  them,  as  they  are  in  themselTes, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  contend  with  them,  either  by  reaaon 
and  arguments,  or  examples.  But  you,  Salmasius,  Beem 
Teiy  absurd,  as  in  every  other  jjart  of  your  book,  bo  pard- 
cuiarly  in  this,  who  though  you  rail  perpetually  at  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  revile  them  with  all  the  terms  of  reproach 
imaginable,  yet  assert  to  the  highest  degree  that  can  be  the 
independency  of  a  king,  vhom  you  defend ;  arid  will  not 
allow  him  to  "  owe  his  sovereignty  to  the  people,  hut  to  his 
descent."  And  whereas  in  the  beginning  of  your  book  jon 
complained,  that  he  was  "  put  to  plead  for  his  life,"  here  yoo 
complain"  that  he  perished  without  being  heard  to  speak  for 
himself."  But  if  you  have  a  mind  to  look  into  the  history 
of  bis  trial,  which  is  very  faithfully  published  in  French,  it 
may  be  you  will  be  of  another  opinion.  Whereas  he  had 
liberty  given  him  for  some  days  together,  to  say  what  he 
could  for  himself,  he  made  use  of  it  not  to  clear  himself  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  but  to  disprove  the  authority 
of  his  judges,  and  the  judicature  that  he  was  called  before. 
And  whenever  a  criminal  is  either  mute,  or  says  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  there  is  no  injustice  in  condemning  him  with- 
out hearing  him,  if  his  crimes  are  notorious,  and  publicly 
known.  If  you  say,  that  Charles  died  as  he  lived,  I  scree 
with  you :  if  you  say,  that  he  died  piously,  holily,  ana  at 
ease,  you  may  remember  that  his  grandmother  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  an  infamous  woman,  died  on  a  pcafibld  with  aa 
much  outward  appearance  of  piety,  sanctity,  and  constancy, 
as  he  did.  And  lest  you  should  ascribe  too  much  to  that 
presence  of  mind,  which  some  common  malefactors  have  so 
great  a  measure  of  at  their  death ;  many  times  despair,  and 
I  hardened  heart,  puts  on  as  it  were  a  vizor  of  couraga; 
d  stupidity,  a  shew  of  auiet  and  tranquillity  of  mind:  sDni» 
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dmsB  the  worat  of  men  deore  to  appear  good,  nndaimted, 
uuiocent,  &nd  now  and  then  leligionfi,  not  only  in  tlioir  life, 
but  at  their  death ;  and  in  eutfering  death  for  their  villiuueB, 
nse  to  act  the  last  part  of  their  Lypocrisy  wid  cheate,  with 
all  the  shew  im^nnble ;  and  like  bad  poete  or  stage- 
players,  are  very  ambitious  at  being  clapped  at  the  end  of 
the  play.*  "Now,"  you  say,  "you  are  come  to  inquire  who 
they  chiefly  were,  that  gave  sentence  agaiust  the  king." 
Wnereas  it  ongbt  first  to  be  inquired  into,  how  you,  a  fo- 
leigner,  and  a  French  vagabond,  came  to  have  anything  to 
do  to  raise  a  question  about  our  a&irs,  to  which  you  are 
BO  much  a  stranger  ?  and  what  reward  induced  you  to  it  ? 
But  wo  know  enough  of  that,  Eind  who  satisfied  your  curio- 
aty  in  these  matters  of  ours  ;  even  those  fngitives  and  trai- 
tors to  their  country,  that  could  cosily  hire  such  a  vain  fellow 
as  you  to  speak  ill  of  ub.  Thea  an  account  in  writing  of  the 
state  of  our  a^irs  was  put  into  your  Lands  by  some  hair^ 
brained,  half-protestant,  ^If-papist  chaplain  or  other,  or  by 
some  iuioakiDg  courtier,  and  you  were  put  to  tranelato  it  into 
Xriitin  ;  out  of  that  you  took  these  nanativea,  which,  if  yon 
please,  we  will  examine  a  little ;  "  ISot  the  huudrod-thouHoniltli 
part  of  the  people  consented  to  this  sentence  of  condemnation." 
What  were  the  rest  of  the  people  then  that  suffered  so  great 
a  thing  to  be  transacted  against  their  wUl  ?  Wore  they  stocks 
and  stones,  were  they  mere  trunks  of  men  only,  or  such  images 
of  Britons  as  Virgil  dcaeribcs  to  have  been  wrought  in  tapestey  1 


ti  toUant  aiilira  BrUanaL" 

'e  held  up  Che  purple  haagings." 


"  Purpurea  in 
"  And  BrilODB  inieri 

For  you  describe  ni 
needle- wrought  me 

*  The  history  of  crime  fiimiihes  iruiumenbk  exunplea  uf  ihU  wit  of 
nenilam,  which  BTlKsmher  trDui  ihecsEoDBnesa  o(  ihe  nerruua  lystem,  than 
\Dm  any  thing  ia  the  moni  iiiatyacnsia  of  the  iraUvidual.  Lord  Biican 
^DDiewhere  reUtca  a  wonderful  itory  of  a  niminal  who,  while  being  broko) 
■live  on  the  wheel,  displayed  the  utmost  apathy,  and  discouned  with  thov 
a>ouDd  him  u  though  he  hod  been  rather  a  spectator  than  a  aufierer. 
Bealriee  Cend  exhibited  u  much  contempt  of  pain  aiui  death  as  a  manyr: 
•nd  erety  one  of  the  regicides,  when  afterwards  railed  upon  to  suStr  for  th« 
eeiiKienCioui  discharge  of  his  duly,  offered  BSriinarkaljleBn  instance  of  sdf- 

Eon,  aa  the  grra'.eil  philonophcrs  of  anliqiiity  when  called  upon  10 
Iheii  virtue  with  tbeij  Uvea, — Ed. 
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B.  tiling  so  incredible  that  a  warlike  nation  sliould  be  subdued 
by  so  iew,  and  those  of  the  dregs  of  ihe  pe^iple,  (wliich  is  the 
first  thing  that  occurs  in  your  narrative,)  that  appears  in  (he 
very  nature  of  the  thing  itself  to  be  most  false.  "  The  bishops 
were  turaed  out  6f  the  house  of  lords  by  the  jiarh'ament  itselt" 
The  more  deplorable  is  your  madness,  (for  are  not  you  yet 
sensible  tbat  you  rave?)  to  complain  of  theb  being  turned 
out  of  the  parliament,  whom  you  yourself  in  a  large  book  en- 
deavour to  prove  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  church. 
"  One  of  the  states  of  parliament,  to  wit,  the  house  of  lords, 
consisttug  of  dukes,  earls,  and  viscounts,  was  removed."  And 
deservedly  were  tbey  removed  ;  for  they  were  not  deputed  to 
sit  there  iby  any  town  or  county,  but  represented  themselTes 
only ;  they  had  no  right  ov-er  the  people,  but  (as  if  they  had 
been  ordained  fur  that  very  purpose)  used  frequently  to  oj>- 

nse  their  rights  and  liberties.  They  were  created  by  the 
ig,  they  were  his  companions,  liis  servants,  and,  as  it  wer^ 
shadows  of  him.  He  being  removed,  it  was  necessary  they 
should  he  reduced  to  the  same  level  with  the  body  of  the 
people,  from  amongst  whom  tbey  look  their  rise.  "  One 
part  of  the  parliament,  and  that  llie  worst  of  all,  ought  not  to 
have  assumed  that  power  of  judging  and  condemning  the 
king."  But  I  have  told  you  already,  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  not  only  the  chief  part  of  our  parliament,*  while 
we  bad  kings,  but  was  a  perfect  and  entire  pai'liament  of  itself 
without  the  temporal  lords,  much  more  without  the  bishops. 
But  "  the  whole  house  of  commons  themselves  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  have  to  do  with  the  trial  of  the  king."  To  wit,  tliat 
part  of  them  was  not  admitted  that  openly  revolted  to  him  In 
their  minds  and  counsels  ;  whom,  though  they  styled  him 
their  king,  yet  they  had  so  oflen  acted  against  as  an  enemy. 
The  parliament  of  England,  and  the  deputies  sent  from  the 
*  Sir  Kslph  Saddlei,  in  his  "  Ri){hts  of  the  Eingdom,"  p.  81-92  ;  umln- 
uke  to  pruve  that  b]1  the  power  of  ihe  state  otiginatcs  in  the  house  o( 
comniaTiB,  that  is  to  nay,  u  ileriied  through  that  house  ftom  the  -people, 
and  he  treats  Ihe  house  of  peers  an  BiaereiudidalaBsembly,  which,  propadf 
speaking,  has  no  tLghi  to  legislate.  Such  were  the  opinions  in  Ihne  d^ 
when  Dm  aii^Fsion,  ehaklng  olf  all  prejudice  and  political  niperatiliani 
dEtemiiiiEd  to  think  and  judjie  for  themselves.  That  later  writers  have  Sir 
the  uioBl  part  maintained  contrary  doctrines  is  easily  to  be  accounted  fiaj 
taej  aliraya  bboured  to  pve  sailBfaelion  at  court,  bo  that  it  waa  not  wmB 
tccmlly  lliflt  any  writers  were  found  to  teaftinn  the  dedsioni  of  our  an- 
~itora  of  the  conimonweallli. — Ed. 
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nl  of  Scotland,  on  tlie  13th  of  January,  1645,  wrote 
b  the  king,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  his,  by  which  he  desired 
a  deceitful  truce,  and  that  he  might  treat  with  them  at  Lon- 
don, that  they  eoulU  not  adujit  him  into  that  city  till  he  had 
made  satisfaction  to  the  Elate  for  the  civil  war  that  he  had 
raised  in  the  three  kiny'doms,  and  for  the  deaths  of  so  many 
of  his  Bubjecls  slain  by  liis  order  ;  and  tilt  he  had  agreed  to  a 
true  and  firm  peace  upon  such  terms  as  the  parliaments  of 
both  kingdoms  had  ofTerei)  him  go  often  already,  and  should 
offer  him  again,  He,  on  the  other  hand,  either  refused  to 
hear,  or  by  ambiguous  answers  eluded,  their  just  and  equal 
proposals,  though  most  humbly  preseiiicd  to  him  seven  times 
over.  The  parliament,  at  last,  alter  so  many  years'  patience, 
lest  the  king  should  overturn  the  state  by  bis  wiles  and  de- 
lays, when  in  prison,  which  he  conld  not  subdue  in  the  field, 
and  lest  the  vanquished  enemy,  pleased  with  our  divisions, 
should  recover  himself  and  triumph  unexpectedly  over  his 
conquerors,  vole  that  for  the  futui*  they  would  have  no  re- 
gard to  him,  that  ihey  would  send  him  no  more  proposals, 
nor  receive  any  from  him  :  after  which  vote,  there  were 
found  even  some  members  of  parliament,  who  out  of  the 
hatred  they  bore  that  invincible  army,  whose  glory  they  en- 
vied, and  which  they  would  have  had  disbanded  and  sent 
home  with  disgrace,  after  they  had  deserved  so  well  of  their 
nation,  and  out  of  a  sei'vile  compliance  with  some  seditious 
ministers,  finding  their  opportunity  when  many,  whom  they 
knew  to  he  otherwise  minded  than  themselves,  having  been 
sent  by  the  house  itself  to  suppress  the  preshyterians,  mho 
b^an  already  to  be  turbulent,  were  absent  in  the  several 
counties,  with  a  strange  levity,  not  to  eay  perfidiousness,  vote 
that  that  inveterate  enemy  of  the  stale,  who  had  nothing  of  a 
king  but  the  name,  without  giving  any  satisfaction  or  secn- 
rity,  should  be  brought  back  to  iXndon,  and  restored  to  his 
dignity  and  government,  as  if  he  had  deserved  well  of  the 
nation  by  what  he  bad  done.  So  that  they  preferred  the 
king  before  their  religion,  their  Itberlv,  and  that  very  cele- 
brated covenant  of  theirs.  What  diii  they  do  in  the  mean 
time,  who  were  sound  ihemselvef,  and  saw  such  pernicious 
councils  on  foot  ?  Ought  they,  therefore,  to  have  been  want- 
ing to  the  nation,  and  not  provide  for  its  safely,  because  the 
ection  had  spread  itself  even  iu  their  own  house?     Bui 
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who  secluded  those  ill-affectej  members? 
army,"  you  say  :  so  that  it  was  not  an  army  ol 


I 


'  The  Englieb 
Itbreignera^bttt 
of  most  valiant,  and  faithful,  honest  natives,  whose  officers 
for  the  moat  part  were  menibprs  of  iiariiament;  and  wIioid 
those  good  secluded  luemhers  would  have  secluded  their 
country,  and  banished  into  Ireland  ;  while,  in  the  mean  tim^ 
the  Scots,  whose  alliance  began  to  be  doubtful,  had  veiy  coor- 
Biderable  forces  in  four  of  our  northern  counties,  and  kepi 
o;arrisons  in  the  best  towns  of  those  parls,  and  had  the  king 
himself  in  custody ;  whilst  they  likewise  encouraged  the  tn- 
multuating  of  those  of  their  own  faction,  who  did  more  than 
threaten  the  parliament,  both  in  city  and  country,  and  througb 
whose  means  not  only  a  civil,  but  a  war  with  Scotland  too 
shortly  ai^r  brake  out.  If  it  has  been  always  counted  praise- 
worthy  in  private  men  to  assist  the  slate  and  promote  tha 
public  good,  whether  by  advice  or  action,  our  army  surs 
was  in  no  fault,  who  being  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  come 
to  town,  obeyed  and  came,  and  when  they  were  come,  quelled 
with  ease  the  faction  and  uproar  of  the  king's  party,  nbo 
sometimes  threatened  the  house  itself.  For  things  were 
brought  to  that  pass,  that  of  necessity  either  we  must  be  run 
down  by  them,  or  they  by  ub,  They  had  on  their  side  most 
of  the  shopkeepers  and  handle raltsm en  of  London,  and  ^> 
nerally  those  of  the  ministers,  that  were  most  factioos.  Oit 
our  side  was  the  army,  whose  fidelity,  moderation,  and  cou- 
rage were  sufficiently  known.  It  being  in  our  power  by  their 
means  to  retain  our  liberty,  our  state,  our  common  safety,  do 

f'ou  tliink  we  had  not  been  fools  to  have  lost  all  by  our  ne^- 
igence  and  folly  1  They  who  had  had  places  of  command  iu 
the  king's  army,  after  their  party  were  subdued,  had  laid 
down  their  arms  indeed  against  their  wills,  but  continued 
enemies  to  us  in  their  hearts :  and  they  flocked  to  town,  anti 
were  here  watching  all  opportunities  of  renewing  the  war. 
With  these  men,  though  they  were  the  greatest  enemies  they 
had  in  the  world,  and  thirsted  aller  their  blood,  did  the  Pres- 
byterians, because  they  were  not  permitted  to  enercise  a  civil 
as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  ail  otiiers,  hold 
secret  correspondence,  and  look  measures  very  unworthy  of 
what  they  had  formerly  both  said  and  done ;  and  they  came 
to  that  spleen  at  last,  that  they  would  rather  enthral  them- 
■elves  to  the  king  i^ain,  tbau  admit  their  own  brethren  to 
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share  in  their  liberty,  which  they  likewise  had  purchasod  st 
the  price  of  their  own  blood  ;  they  chose  rather  to  be  lorded 
over  once  more  by  a  tyrant,  polluted  with  the  blood  of  so 
many  of  his  o^vn  ^ubjectB,  and  who  was  enraged,  and  breathed 
oQt  nothing  bnt  revenge  against  those  of  them  that  were  left, 
than  cDdure  rheir  brethren  and  trienda  to  be  upon  the  square 
with  them.  The  Independents,  as  they  are  called,  were  the 
only  men  that,  from  first  to  last,  kept  to  their  point,  and  knew 
what  use  to  make  of  their  victory.  They  refused  {and  wisely, 
in  my  opinion)  to  make  him  king  again,  being  then  an  enemy, 
vbo,  when  he  was  their  king,  had  made  himself  their  enemy: 
nor  were  they  ever  the  less  averse  to  a  peace,  but  they  very 
prudently  di'eaded  a  new  war.  or  a  perpetual  slavery  under 
the  name  of  a  peace.  To  load  our  army  with  the  more  re- 
proaches, you  bei-in  a  Billy  coniueed  narrative  of  our  affairs; 

L._,.:-N  .......i.'rn.^ ,.x_^^^i ny  things  frivo- 

hich  we  rather 

u  and  I  are 
^ill  believe  our 
lui'e  of  the 
B  related  as  they 
it  better,  as 
;  nt  all,  than  to 
...-■Mi.e,   Nay, 

"riderful  a 

■■...wlodged,) 

TijL  therefore,  only 

'n^*f '"Sti'eot, 

Kt,  solemn  co- 

pttl  you  omit 

night  consist 

k  To  both 


ID  which,  tbouehT  fin^ 
I.  many  Ihincs  I 
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terians  may  juetly  challenge  the  glory  of  its  beginnii^  ■ 


ttark,  ye  Preshyie 


I,  what  goodhiis  it  dons 


I 


How  is  your  innocence  and  loyalty  the  more  cleared 
by  your  seeming  so  much  to  abhor  the  patting  the  king  to 
death  7  You,  yourselves,  in  the  opinion  of  this  everlasting 
talkative  advocate  of  the  king  your  accuser,  "  went  more  than 
halt-way  towards  it  ^  you  were  seen  acting  the  fourth  act  and 
more,  in  this  tragedy;  you  may  justly  be  charged  with  the 
Icing's  death,  since  you  shewed  the  way  to  it ;  it  was  you  and 
only  you  thai  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,"  Wo  be  to  you 
in  the  first  place,  if  Charles's  posterity  recover  the  crown  of 
England ;  assure  yourselves,  you  are  like  to  be  put  in  the 
black  list.  But  pay  your  vows  to  God,  and  love  your 
brethren  who  have  delivered  yon,  who  have  prevented  that 
calamity  from  falling  upon  you,  who  have  saved  you  from 
inevitable  ruin,  though  against  your  wills.  You  ore  accused 
likewise  for  that  "  some  years  ^o  you  endeavoured  by 
sundry  petitions  to  lessen  the  king's  authority,  that  you  pub- 
lished some  scandalous  expressions  of  the  king  himself  in  the 
papers  you  presented  him  with  in  the  name  of  the  parliament; 
to  wit,  in  that  declaratjon  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  the 
26th  of  May,  1642,  you  declared  openly  in  some  mad  pOM- 
tions  that  breathed  nothing  but  rebellion,  what  your  thot^hts 
were  of  the  king's  authority :  Hotham  by  order  of  parliament 
shut  the  gates  of  Hull  against  the  king ;  you  had  a  mind  to 
make  a  trial  by  this  first  act  of  rebellion  how  much  the  kin^ 
would  hear."  What  could  this  man  say  more,  if  it  were  his 
designloreconcile  the  minds  of  all  Englishmen  to  one  another, 
and  alienate  them  wholly  &om  the  king  7  for  he  gives  them 
here  to  understand,  that  if  ever  the  king  be  brought  back,  they 
must  not  only  espect  to  be  punished  for  his  father's  death,  but 
for  the  petitions  they  made  long  ago,  and  some  acts  that  passed 
in  full  parliament,  concerning  the  putting  down  the  common- 
prayer  and  bishops,  and  that  of  the  triennial  parliament,  and 
several  other  things  that  were  enacted  with  the  greatest  con- 
sent and  applause  of  all  the  people  that  could  be;  all  which' will 
be  looked  upon  as  the  seditions  and  mad  positions  of  the  Pree- 
byterians.  But  this  vain  feflow  changes  his  mind  all  of  a 
sudden ;  and  what  but  of  late, "  when  he  concidered  it  aright," 
he  thought  wastobe  imputed  wholly  to  the  Presbyterians,  DOW 
that  "  he  considers  the  same  thing  from  first  to  last,"  he  tliitju 
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the  Independents  were  the  sole  actors  of  it.  Bat  even  now 
he  told  us,  "  The  Presbyterians  took  up  arras  against  the  tingj 
thatby  them  he  was  beaten,  taken  captive,  and  put  in  prison ;°' 
now  he  says,  "  This  whole  doctrine  of  rebellion  Js  the  Indepen- 
dents' principle,"  O!  the  faithfulness  of  this  man's  narrative! 
how  consistent  he  is  with  himself!  what  need  is  there  of  a 
coantcr-narralive  to  this  of  his,  that  cuts  its  own  throat  7  But 
if  any  man  should  question  whether  you  are  an  honest  man  or 
H  knaTc,  let  him  read  these  following  lines  of  yours  :  "  It  ia 
time  to  explain  whence  and  at  what  time  this  sect  of  enemies 
to  kingship  first  be^n.  Why  truly  these  rare  puritans  began 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  to  crawl  out  of  hell,  and  disturb 
not  only  the  church,  but  the  state  likewise  ;  for  they  are  no 
ieas  plagues  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former,"  Now  your 
very  speech  bewrays  you  to  be  a  right  Balaam ;  for  where 
you  designed  to  spit  out  the  most  bitter  poison  you  could, 
there  unwittingly  and  against  your  will  you  have  pronounced 
a  blessing.  Foi'  it  is  notoriously  known  all  over  England, 
that  ifany  endeavoured  to  foUowthee.tampleof  those  churches, 
whether  in  France  or  Germany,  which  they  accounted  best 
reformed,  and  to  exercise  the  public  worship  of  God  in  a  mora 
pure  manner,  which  our  bishops  had  almost  universally  cor- 
rupted with  their  ceremonies  and  superstitions ;  or  if  any 
eeemed  either  in  point  of  religion  or  morality  to  be  better  than 
others,  such  persons  were  by  tiie  favour  of  episcopacy  termed 
Puritans.  These  are  they  whose  principles,  you  say,  are;,  so 
opposite  to  kingship.  Nor  are  they  the  only  persons,  "  Most 
of  the  reformed  religion,  that  have  not  sacked  in  the  rest  of 
their  principles,  yet  seem  to  have  approved  of  those  that  strike 
at  kingly  government."  80  that  while  you  inveigh  bitterly 
against  the  Independents,  and  endeavour  to  separate  them 
mim  Christ's  fiock,  with  the  same  breath  you  praise  them ; 
and  those  principles  which  almost  everywhei'e  you  affirm  to 
be  pecuhar  to  the  Independents,  here  vou  confess  have  been 
approved  of  by  most  of  the  reformed  religion.  Nay,  you  are 
arrived  lo  that  degree  of  impudence,  impiety,  and  apostasy, 
that  though  formerly  you  maintained  bishops  ought  to  be  ex- 
tirpated out  of  the  church  root  and  branch,  as  so  many  pests 
and  limbs  of  antichrist,  here  you  say  the  king  ought  to  pro- 
t3Ct  them,  icir  the  itaving  of  his  coronation  oath.  ¥ou  cannot 
■hew  yourself  a  more  infamous  villain  than  you  have  done 
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already,  but  by  abjuring  the  protestant  reformed  religion,  to 
which  you  are  a  Bcandal.  Whereas  yoa  tax  us  with  giving  a 
"  toleration  of  all  aects  and  heresies  "  you  ought  not  to  find 
fault  ^rith  us  for  that ;  since  the  church  l>earB  mth  aach  a  pro- 
fligate wretch  as  you  yourself,  such  a  vain  fellow,  such  a  liar, 
such  a  mercenary  slanderer,  such  an  apostate,  one  who  lias 
the  impudence  to  afRrm,  tliat  the  best  aud  most  pious  of 
Christians,  and  even  most  of  those  who  profess  the  reformed 
religion,  are  crept  out  of  hell,  because  tbey  differ  in  opinion 
from  you.  1  hud  best  pass  by  the  calumnies  that  fill  up  the 
rest  of  this  chapter,  and  those  proditnous  tenets  that  you  as> 
cribeto  the  Independents,  to  render  them  odious  ;  for  neither 
do  they  at  all  coneem  the  caiit^e  you  have  in  hand,  and  th^ 
are  such  for  the  most  part  as  deserve  to  be  laughed  at  and  m> 
epised,  rather  than  receive  a  sei'ious  answer. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

You  seem  to  begin  this  eleventh  chapter,  Snlmasius,  though 
with  no  modesty,  yet  with  some  sense  of  your  weakness  and 
trifling  in  this  discourse.  For  whereas  you  proposed  to  your- 
self to  inquire  in  thi^i  place,  by  what  authority  sentence  was 
given  against  the  king;  you  add  immediately,  which  nobody 
expected  from  you,  that  "  it  is  in  vain  to  make  any  such  in- 
qmrj' ;  to  wit,  because  the  quality  of  the  persons  that  did  it 
leaves  hardly  any  room  for  such  a  question."  And  thcfefore 
as  you  have  been  found  gudly  of  a  great  deal  of  impudence 
and  sauciness  in  the  undertaking  ol  this  cause,  so  since  you 
seem  here  conscious  of  your  own  impeciineace,  I  shall  give 
you  the  shorter  answer.  To  your  question  then,  by  what 
authority  the  house  of  commons  either  condemned  the  king 
themselves,  or  delegated  that  power  to  others ;  I  answer, 
they  did  it  by  virtue  of  the  supreme  authority  on  earth.  How 
they  come  to  have  the  supreme  power,  you  may  learn  by 
what  I  have  said  already,  when  I  have  refuted  your  imperii- 
nenciea  upon  that  subject.  If  you  believed  yourself,  that  you 
could  ever  say  enough  upon  any  subject,  you  would  not  beso 
tedious  in  repeating  the  same  thing  so  many  times  over. 
And  the  house  of  commons  might  delegate  their  judicial 
power  by  the  same  reason,  by  which  you  say  the  king  maj 
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delegate  his.  who  received  all  he  had  from  the  people  Hence 
in  that  Bolemn  league  and  covenant  that  you  object  to  us,  the 
parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  solemnly  protest  and 
engage  to  each  other,  to  punish  the  traitors  in  euch  manner 
as  "  Uie  supreme  judicial  authority  in  both  nations,  or  such 
as  should  have  a  delegated  power  from  them,"  should  think 
fit.  Now  you  hear  tbe  parliaments  of  both  nations  protest 
with  one  voice,  that  they  may  delegate  their  judicial  power, 
which  they  call  the  supreme;  so  that  you  move  a  vain  and 
frivolous  controversy  about  delegating  this  power.  "  But," 
say  you,  "  there  were  added  to  those  judges,  that  were  made 
choice  of  out  of  the  house  of  commons,  some  officers  of  the 
array,  and  it  never  was  known,  that  soldiers  had  any  right  to 
try  a  subject  for  his  life."  I  will  silence  you  in  a  very  few 
words ;  you  may  remember,  that  we  are  not  now  discoursing 
of  a  subject,  but  of  an  enemy;  wiioni  if  a  general  of  an  army, 
after  he  has  taken  him  prisoner,  resolves  to  dispatch,  would 
he  be  thought  to  proceed  otherwise  tlian  according  to  custom 
and  martial  law,  if  he  himself  with  some  of  his  officers  should 
git  upon  him,  and  try  and  condemn  him  ?  An  enemy  to  a 
state,  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  cannot  be  looked  upon  to  he  so 
much  as  a  member,  much  less  a  king  in  that  state.  This  is 
declared  by  that  sacred  law  of  St.  Edward,  which  denies  that  a 
bad  king  is  a  king  at  all,  or  ought  to  be  called  so.  Whereas  yoa 
say,  it  was  "  not  the  whole,  but  a  part  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  tried  and  condemned  the  king,"  I  give  you  this 
answer:  the  number  of  them,  who  gave  their  votes  for  putting 
the  king  to  death,  was  far  gi'eater  than  is  necessary,  according 
to  the  custom  of  our  parliaments,  to  transact  the  greatest 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  absence  of  tbe  rest;  who  since 
they  were  absent  through  their  own  fault,  (for  to  revolt  to  the 
common  enemy  in  their  hearts,  ia  the  worst  sort  of  absence,) 
their  absence  ought  not  to  hinder  the  rest  who  continued  faith- 
ful to  the  cause  from  preserving  the  state ;  which  when  it  was 
in  a  tottering  condition,  and  almost  quite  reduced  to  slavery 
and  utter  ruin,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had  at  first  com- 
mitted to  their  fidelity,  prudence,  and  courage.  And  they 
acted  their  parts  like  men ;  they  set  themselves  in  oppmsitiott 
to  the  unruly  wilfulness,  the  rage,  the  secret  designs  of  an  in- 
veterate and  exasperated  king ;  they  nreferred  the  common 
liberty  and  safety  before  their  own ;  tney  outdid  all  formei 
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parlianicnts,  they  outdid  all  tiicir  ancestors,  in  conduct,  idni 
naiiimity,  aad  steadiness  to  tLeir  cause.  Yet  these  ver^  inca 
did  a  great  part  of  the  people  ungrHtefully  desert  in  the  mid^t 
of  their  undertaking,  though  they  had  promised  them  all 
fidelity,  all  ihe  help  and  aBsistance  they  could  afford  them. 
These  were  for  slavery  and  peace,  with  aloth  and  luxury,  upon 
any  terms  ;  others  demanded  their  liberty,  nor  would  accent 
of  a  peace  that  was  not  sure  and  honourable.  What  should 
the  parliament  do  in  this  case  ?  Ought  they  to  have  defended 
this  part  of  the  people,  that  was  sound,  and  continued  faithfal 
to  them  and  their  country,  or  to  have  aided  with  those  th&t 
deserted  both  ?  I  know  what  you  will  say  they  ought  to  haYe 
done.  You  are  nut  Eurylochus,  but  Elpenor,  a  miserableen- 
chanted  beast,  a  filthy  swine,  accustomed  to  a  sordid  slavery 
even  under  a  woman ;  so  that  you  have  not  the  least  relish  of 
true  magnanimity,  nor  consetjuently  of  liberty,  which  is  the 
effect  ofit :  you  would  have  all  other  men  slaves,  because  you 
find  in  yourself  no  generous,  ingenuous  inclinations ;  you  say 
nothing,  you  breathe  nothing,  but  what  is  mean  and  serviJe. 
You  raiae  another  scruple,  to  wit,  "  that  he  was  the  king  of 
Scotland  too,  whom  we  condemned ;"  an  if  he  might  thereAwe 
do  what  he  would  in  England.  But  that  you  may  conclnde 
this  chapter,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  weak  and  insipid, 
at  least  with  some  witty  quirk,  "  there  are  two  little  words," 
say  you,  '*  that  are  made  up  of  the  same  nnraber  of  letters, 
and  differ  only  in  the  placing  of  them,  but  whose  significationB 
are  wide  asunder,  to  wit.  Vis  and  Jus,  (might  and  right.)" 
It  IB  no  great  wonder,  that  such  a  three-lettered  man"  as  yon, 
(fur,  a  thief,)  should  make  such  a  witticism  upon  three  letters: 
it  is  the  greater  wonder  (which  yet  you  assert  throughout  your 
book)  that  two  things  so  directly  opposite  to  one  another  as 
those  two  are,  should  yet  meet  and  become  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  kings.  For  what  violence  was  ever  acted  by  kings, 
which  you  do  not  affirm  to  he  their  right  ?  These  are  all  Uie 
passages,  that  I  could  pick  out  of  nine  long  pages,  that  I 
tlion^ht  deserved  an  answer.  The  rest  consists  either  of  te- 
petitions  of  things  that  have  been  answered  more  than  onc^ 
or  such  as  have  no  relation  to  the  matter  iu  hand.  So  that 
my  being  more  brief  in  this  chapter  than  in  tlie  rest  is  not 
to  be  imputed  to  want  of  diligence  in  me,  which,  bow  irksome 
"  "  Homo  iriura  literatum." — Plauiuj  AuIuL,  act  3,  scene  4..— Ed. 
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•Mver  you  are  to  me,  I  have  not  slackened,  but  to  tout 
tedious  imjierlinence,  so  void  of  matter  and  sense. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I  WISH,  Salmasiua,  that  you  had  left  out  lliia  part  of  your 
discourse  concerning  the  idng's  crime,  whlcli  it  had  been  more 
advisable  for  yourself  and  your  party  to  have  done  ;  for  I  am 
afraid  lest  in  giving  you  an  answer  to  it,  I  should  appear  too 
ahar;i  and  severe  upon  him,  now  he  is  dead,  and  hath  re- 
ceived his  punishment.  But  since  you  choose  rather  to  dis- 
lently  and  at  large  upon  that  subject 
I,  that  you  could  not  have  done  a 
siderate  thing,  than  to  reserve  the  worst  part  of  your  cause  to 
the  last,  to  nit,  that  of  ripping  up  and  inquiring  into  the  king's 
tirimes;  which  when  I  shall  have  proved  them  to  have  been 
true  and  most  exorbitant,  thev  will  render  bis  memory  un- 
pleasant and  odious  to  all  good  men,  and  imprint  now  in  ihe 
close  of  the  controversy  ajust  hatred  of  you,  who  uudertake 
liu  defence,  on  the  reader's  mind.  Say  you,  "  His  accusation 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  is  conversant  about  hia 
morale,  the  other  taiceth  him  with  such  faults  as  he  might 
commit  in  his  public  capacity."  I  will  be  content  to  pass  by 
in  silence  that  part  of  his  life  that  he  spent  in  banquetting, 
at  plays,  and  ia  the  conversation  of  women  ;  for  what  can 
there  be  in  luxury  and  excess  worth  relating?  And  what 
would  those  things  have  been  to  us,  if  he  had  been  a  private 
person  ?  But  since  he  would  he  a  king,  as  he  could  not  live 
a  private  life,  so  neither  could  his  vices  be  like  those  of  a  pri- 
vate person.  For  in  the  first  place,  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  by  his  example ;  in  the  second  place,  all  that  time 
that  he  spent  upon  his  lust,  aiid  hia  sports,  which  was  a  great 
part  of  his  time,  he  stole  from  the  state,  the  government  of 
which  he  had  undertaken ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  he  squandered 
away  vast  sums  of  money,  which  were  not  his  own,  but  the 
public  revenue  of  the  nation,  in  hia  domestice  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance. So  that  in  his  private  life  at  home  he  first  began 
to  be  a  ill  king,  But  let  us  rather  pass  oyer  to  those  crimes, 
"  that  he  is  charged  with  on  tlie  account  of  misgovemment." 
Here  you  lament  his  being  conaemned  as  a  tyrant,  a  traitor, 
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and  a  murderer.  ITiat  he  had  no  wrong  done  him,  shall  ni 
be  made  appear.  But  let  us  define  a  tyrant,  not  according 
to  Tulsar  conceits,  but  the  Judgment  of  Aristotle,  and  of  all 
/earned  men.  He  is  a  tyrant  who  regards  hia  oivn  welfare  and 
profit  only,  and  not  that  of  the  people.  So  Aristotle*  defines 
one  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Ethics,  and  elsewhere ;  and  bo 
do  very  many  others.  Whether  Charles  regarded  hia  own 
or  the  people's  good,  these  few  things  of  many  that  I  shall 
but  touch  upon  will  evince.  When  his  rents  and  other 
public  revenues  of  the  crown  would  not  deiray  the  expenses 
of  the  court,  he  laid  most  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people ;  and 
when  they  were  squandered  away,  he  invented  new  ones ; 
not  for  the  benefit,  honour,  or  defence  of  the  slate,  but  that 
he  might  hoard  up,  or  lavish  out  in  one  house,  the  riches 
and  wealth,  not  of  one,  but  of  three  nations.  When 
rale  he  broke  loose,  and  scted  without  any  colour  of  law  to 
warrant  his  proceedings,  knowing  that  the  parliament  \ 
the  only  thing  that  could  eive  him  check,  he  endeavoured 
either  wholly  to  lay  aside  tiie  very  calling  of  parliaments,  o 
calling:  tfaem  just  ae  often,  and  no  oftener,  thun  to  serve  hi 
own  turn,  to  make  them  entirely  at  his  devotion.  Which 
bridle  when  he  had  cast  off  himself,  he  put  another  bridle 
upon  the  people :  he  put  garrisons  of  Gei'man  horse  a 
Irish  fout  m  many  towns  and  cities,  and  that  in  time  of 
peace.  Do  you  think  he  does  not  begin  to  look  like  a  ty- 
rant? In  which  very  thing,  as  in  many  other  particulars, 
which  you  have  formerly  given  me  occasion  to  instance, 
thougii  you  scorn  to  have  Charles  compared  with  so  cruel  a 

1  as  Nero,  he  resembled  hin  ' 

Nei'o  likewise  often  threatened 
Besides,  he  bore  extreme  hard  upon  t! 
men,  and  compelled  them  to  the  use  of  ceremonies  and 
superstitious  worship,  borrowed  from  popery,  and  by  him 
troduced  into  the  church.  They  that  would  not  conform, 
irisoned  or  banished.  He  mode  nar  upon  the  Scots 
twice  for  no  other  cause  than  that.     By  all  these  actions  he 

<   surely  deserved    the    name  of  a  tyrant   once  over  I 
least.     Now  I  will  tell  you  why  the  word  traitor  was  put 


mely  much.     For 
)  take    away  the  senate. 


a  the  passage  referred 


well  wot  til  tdBrring 
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into  ht»  indictment ;  when  he  asBureil  bis  parliament  oj 
firomises,  hy  praclatnationa,  by  imprecations,  that  he  had  no 
design  against  the  state,  at  that  v-erv  time  did  he  hst  papists 
in  Ireland,  be  sent  a  private  embassy  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark to  beg  assistance  from  him  ol'  arms,  horses,  and  men, 
expressly  against  the  parliament;  and  was  endeavouring  to 
raise  an  army  first  in  England,  and  then  in  Scotland,  To  the 
£lnglish  be  promised  (he  plunder  of  the  city  of  London ;  to 
the  Scots,  that  the  four  northern  counties  should  be  added  to 
Scotland,  if  they  would  but  help  him  to  get  rid  of  the  par- 
liament, by  what  means  soever.  These  projects  not  succeed- 
ing, he  sent  over  one  Dillon,  a.  traitor,  into  Ireland  with  pri- 
vate instructions  to  the  natives,  to  fall  suddenly  upon  all  the 
English  that  inhabited  there.  These  are  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  his  treasons,  not  taken  up  upon  hearsay  and  idle 
reports,  but  discovered  by  lettere  under  his  own  hand  and  seaL 
And  finally  I  suppose  no  man  will  deny  that  he  was  a  mur- 
derer, by  whose  order  the  Irish  took  arms,  and  put  to  death 
with  most  exquisite  torments  above  a  hundred  thousand  Eng- 
lish, who  lived  peaceably  by  them,  and  without  any  appre- 
hension of  danger ;  and  who  raised  so  ^reat  a  civil  war  in  the 
other  two  kingdoms.  Add  to  all  this,  that  at  the  treaty  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  the  king  openly  took  upon  himself  tlie  guilt 
of  the  war,  and  cleared  the  parliament  in  the  confession  he 
made  there,  which  is  publicly  known.  Thus  you  have  in 
short  why  king  Charles  was  adjudged  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  and 
a  murderer.  *'  But,"  say  you,  "  why  was  he  not  declared  so 
before,  neither  in  that  solemn  league  and  covenant,  nor 
afterwards  when  he  was  delivered  to  them,  either  by  the 
Presbyterians  or  the  Independents  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  received,  as  a  king  ought  to  be,  with  all  reverence?" 
This  very  thing  b  sufficient  to  persuade  any  rational  man, 
that  the  pailiament  entered  not  into  any  councils  of  quite  de< 
posing  the  king  but  as  their  last  refuge,  afler  they  had  suf- 
ferred  and  undet^one  all  that  possibly  they  could,  and  had 
attempted  all  other  ways  and  means.  You  alone  endeavour 
maliciously  to  lay  that  to  their  charge,  which  to  all  good 
men  cannot  but  evidence  their  great  patience,  moderation, 
and  perhaps  a  too  long  forbearing  with  the  king's  pride  and 
arrogance.  But  "in  the  month  of  August,  before  the  king 
suffered,  the  house  of  commons,  which  then  bore  the  only 
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Bway,  and  was  governed  by  the  Independents,  wrote  letten 
to  the  Scots,  in  which  they  acquainted  them,  that  they  never 
intended  to  alter  the  form  of  {roTeminent  that  had  obtained 
so  long  in  England  under  king,  lords,  and  commons."  Yoa 
may  see  trom  hence  how  little  reason  there  is  to  asciibe  the 
deposing  of  the  king  to  the  principles  of  the  Independents. 
They  that  never  used  to  dissemble  and  conceal  their  tenets, 
even  then,  when  they  had  the  sole  management  of  afiaira, 
profess,  "  That  they  never  JTitended  to  alter  the  government," 
But  if  afterwards  a  thing  came  into  their  minds,  which  at 
first  they  intended  not,  why  might  tliey  not  take  such  a. 
course,  ^ough  before  not  intended,  as  appeared  most  advis* 
able,  and  most  for  the  nation's  interest ;  especially  when 
they  found  that  the  king  could  not  possibly  lie  entreated  or 
induced  to  assent  to  those  just  demands  that  they  had  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  were  always  the  same  from 
first  to  last.  He  persisted  in  those  perverse  sentiments  with 
respect  to  religion  and  his  own  right,  which  he  had  ail  along 
espoused,  and  which  were  so  destructive  to  us ;  not  in  tlie 
least  altered  from  the  man  that  he  was,  when  in  peace  sad 
war  he  did  us  all  so  much  mischief  If  he  assented  to  any- 
thing, he  gave  no  obscure  hints  that  he  did  it  against  hia 
will,  and  that  whenever  he  should  come  into  power  again, 
he  would  look  upon  such  his  assent  as  null  and  void.  The 
same  thing  his  son  declared  by  writing  under  his  hand,  when 
in  those  days  he  nm  away  with  part  of  the  fleet,  and  so  did 
the  king  himself  by  letters  to  some  of  his  own  par^  in 
London.  In  the  meantinie,  against  the  avowed  sense  of  the 
parliament,  he  struck  up  a  private  [leace  with  the  Irish,  the 
most  barbarous  enemies  imaginable  to  England,  upon  base 
dishonourable  terms;  hut  whenever  he  invited  the  English 
to  treaties  of  peace,  at  those  very  times,  with  all  the  ))ower 
he  had,  and  interest  he  could  make,  he  was  preparing  for 
war.  In  this  case,  what  should  they  do,  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  government?  Ought  they  to  have  be- 
trayed the  safety  of  as  all  to  our  most  bitter  adversary  ?  Or 
would  you  have  had  them  left  us  to  undergo  the  calamities 
of  another  seven  years'  war,  not  to  say  worse  ?  God  put  a 
better  mind  into  them,  of  preferring,  pursuant  to  that  very 
eolemn  league  and  covenant,  their  religion  and  liberties,  be- 
fore those  Uioughts  they  once  had,  of  not  rejecting  the  kingj 


for  they  had  not  gone  bo  far  as  to  vote  it;  all  which  they 
saw  at  last,  (though  indeed  later  than  they  might  have  done.) 
ould  not  possibly  suhsist,  as  long  as  the  King  continued 
Kins.  The  parliament  ought  and  must  of  necessity  be  en 
tirely  free,  and  at  liberty  lo  provide  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  as  occasion  requires ;  nor  ought  they  so  to  be  wedded 
to  their  first  sentiments,  as  to  scruple  the  altering  their 
minds,  for  their  own  or  the  nation's  good,  if  God  put  an 
opportunity  into  their  hands  of  procuring  it.  But  "  the 
Soots  were  of  another  opinion  ;  for  they  in  a  letter  lo  Charles, 
the  king's  sou,  call  his  father  a  most  sacred  prince,  and  the 
putting  him  to  death  a  most  execrable  villany."  Do  not 
you  talk  of  the  Scots,  whom  yon  know  not  j  we  know  them 
well  enough,  and  know  the  time  u'hen  they  called  that  same 
king  a  most  execrable  person,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor;  and 
the  putting  a  tyrant  to  death  a  most  sacred  action.  Then 
you  pick  noles  in  the  king's  charge,  as  not  being  properly 
penned ;  and  you  ask,  "  why  we  needed  to  call  him  a  traitor 
end  a  murderer,  after  we  had  styled  him  a  tyrant,  sbce  the 
word  tyrant  includes  all  the  crimes  that  may  be ; "  and  then 
you  explain  to  ua  grammatically  and  critically,  what  a  tyrant 
IB.  Away  with  those  trifles,  you  pedagogue,  which  that  one 
definition  of  Aristotle's,  that  has  lately  been  cited,  will  ut- 
terly confound ;  and  teach  such  a  doctor  as  yon,  that  tbe 
word  tyrant  (for  all  your  concern  is  barely  to  ha^e  some  under- 
standing of  words)  may  be  applied  lo  one,  who  is  neither  a 
traitor  nor  a  murderer.  But  "  the  laws  of  England  do  not 
make  it  treason  in  the  king  to  stir  up  sedition  against  him- 
self or  the  people."  Nor  do  they  say,  that  the  parliament 
can  be  guilty  of  treason  by  deposing  a  bad  king,  nor  that 
any  parliament  ever  was  so,  though  ihey  have  often  done  it; 
but  our  laws  plainly  and  clearly  dei^lare,  that  a  king  may 
violate,  diminish,  nay,  and  wholly  lose  his  royalty.  For 
that  expression  in  the  law  of  St.  Edward,  of  "  losing  the 
name  of  a  king,"  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  being 
deprived  of  the  kingly  office  and  dignity ;  which  befel 
Chilperic,  king  of  France,  whose  example  for  illustration 
sake  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  law  itself.  There  is  not  a 
lawyer  amongst  us,  that  can  deny,  but  that  the  highest  trea- 
son may  be  committed  against  the  kingdom  as  well  a§ 
against  tbe  king.     I  appeal  lo  Clanvile  himself,  whom  yon 
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cite,  "  If  any  man  attempt  to  put  the  king  to  death,  or  fidm 
sedition  in  the  realm,  it  is  high-treason."  So  that  attempt 
of  Eome  papists  to  blow  up  the  parliament- hou^e,  and  tba 
lorda  and  cominona  there,  with  gunpowder,  wa»  by  king 
James  himeelf,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  declared  ta 
b^  high-treason,  not  against  the  Iting  only,  but  against  the 
parliament  and  the  whole  kingdom.  It  would  be  to  no  pup- 
pose  to  quote  more  of  our  statutes,  to  prove  so  clear  a  truth; 
which  yet  I  could  easily  do.  For  the  thing  itself  is  ridicoloui, 
and  absurd  to  imagine,  that  high-treason  may  be  committed 
against  the  king  and  not  against  the  people,  for  whose  good, 
nay,  and  by  whose  leave,  as  I  may  aay,  the  king  is  what 
he  is :  an  that  you  babble  over  so  many  statutes  of  oun 
lo  no  purpose ;  you  toll  and  wallow  in  our  ancient  law-books 
to  no  purpose ;  for  the  laws  themselves  stand  or  fall  bjr 
authority  of  parliament,  who  always  had  power  to  confirm 
or  repeal  them ;  and  the  parliament  is  the  sole  judge  of 
what  is  rebellion,  what  high-treason,  (Issa  majeslas,)  and 
what  noL  Majesty  never  was  vested  to  that  degree  la  the 
person  of  the  king,  as  not  to  be  more  conspicuous  and  more 
august  in  parliament,  as  I  have  often  shewn  :  hut  who  can 
endure  to  near  such  a  senseless  fellow,  such  a  French  moun- 
tebank, as  you,  declare  what  our  laws  are?  And,  you 
English  fugitives  !  so  many  bishops,  doctors,  lawyers,  who 
pretend  that  all  learning  and  ingenuous  literature  is  fled  out 
of  England  with  yourselves,  was  there  not  one  of  you  that 
could  defend  the  king's  cause  and  your  own,  and  that  in 
good  Latin  also,  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  other 
nations,  but  that  this  bruinsick,  bt^garly  Frenchman  must 
he  hired  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a  poor  indigent  king, 
surrounded  with  so  many  infant-priests  and  doctors  ?  TluB 
very  thine,  I  assure  you,  will  be  a  great  imputation  to  you 
amongst  foreigners  ;  and  you  will  be  thought  deservedly  to 
have  lost  that  cause  you  were  so  far  from  being  able  to  de- 
fend fay  force  of  arms,  as  that  you  cannot  so  much  as  write 
in  behalf  of  it.  But  now  I  come  to  you  again,  good  man 
Goosecap,  who  scribble  so  finely ;  if  at  least  you  are  come  to 
yourself  again  :  for  I  find  you  here  towards  the  latter  end 
of  your  hook  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  dreaming  of  some  Tolnn- 
tary  death  or  other,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Then 
f  ou  "  deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  king  in  his  right  ffifl  W 
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embroil  his  people  in  seditions,  to  betray  his  own  forces  to 
be  slaughtered  by  enemies,  and  raise  factions  a^inst  liim 
self."  All  which  things  having  been  done  hj'  many  kings, 
and  particularly  by  Cbarles  the  late  king  of  England,  you 
will  no  longer  doubt,  I  hope,  especially  being  addicted  to 
Stoicism,  but  that  all  tyrants,  as  well  as  profligate  »il- 
lains,  are  downright  mad.  Hear  what  Horace  says ;  "  Who- 
ever through  a  senseless  stupidity,  or  any  other  cause 
whatsoever,  hath  his  understanding  so  blinded  as  not  to 
discern  truth,  the  Stoics  account  of  him  as  of  a  madman : 
and  such  are  whole  nations,  such  are  kings  and  princes,  such 
are  all  mankind  ;  except  those  very  few  that  are  wise."  9o 
(bat,  if  you  would  clear  king  Charles  from  the  imputation 
of  acting  like  a  madman,  you  must  first  vindicate  his  in- 
tegrity, and  shew  that  he  never  acted  like  an  ill  man, 
"But  a  king,"  you  say,  "cannot  commit  treason  against 
his  own  subjects  and  vassals."  In  the  first  place,  since  we 
are  as  free  as  any  people  under  heaven,  we  will  not  be  im- 
posed upon  by  any  barbarous  custom  of  any  other  nation  what 
soever,  In  the  second  place,  suppoBe  we  had  been  the  king's 
vassals:  that  reialion  would  not  have  obliged  us  to  endure  a 
tyrant  to  reign  and  lord  it  over  us.  Ail  subjection  to  magis- 
trates, as  our  own  laws  declare,  is  circumscribed,  and  con- 
fined within  the  bounds  of  honesty  and  the  public  good 
Read  Leg.  Hen.  I.  cap.  55.  The  obligation  betwixt  a  lord  and 
his  tenants  is  mutual,  and  remains  so  long  as  the  lord  protects 
his  tenants ;  (this  all  our  lawyers  tell  ns ;)  but  if  the  lord  be 
too  severe  and  cruel  to  his  tenant,  and  do  him  some  heinoua 
injury,  "  The  whole  rsbition  betwixt  them,  and  whatever  obli- 
gation the  tenant  is  under  by  having  done  homago  to  bis 
lord,  is  utterly  dissolved  and  estinguiahed,"  These  are  the 
very  words  of  Bracton  and  Fleta.  Bo  that  in  some  case  the 
law  itself  warrants  even  a  slave,  or  a  vassal,  to  oppnse  his 
lord,  and  allows  the  slave  to  kill  him,  if  bo  vauquish  bim  in 
battlo.  If  a' city  or  a  whole  nation  may  not  lawfully  take 
this  course  with  a  tyrant,  tho  conditiou  of  freemen  will  be 
worse  than  that  of  slaves.  Then  you  go  about  to  excuse  king 
Charles's  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  partly  by  murders  com- 
mitted by  other  kings,  and  partly  by  some  instances  of  men 
put  to  death  by  them  lawfully.  Eor  the  matter  of  the  Irish 
massacre,  you  refer  the  reader  to  'Euriof  Bao-tXiN^;  and  I 
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refer  you  to  KikonokWte§.  The  town  of  Rocbcl  being  taken, 
and  the  townii:iii''n  l^trayed,  assistance  siiewn,  but  not  afforded 
ttiem,  you  will  not  have  laid  at  Charles's  door ;  nor  have  I 
anything  to  say  whether  he  was  faulty  in  that  business  or 
not ;  be  dit^  mischief  enough  at  home  ;  we  nfed  not  inquire 
into  what  miademeanors  he  was  guilty  of  abroad.  But  yon, 
in  the  mean  time,  would  make  all  the  protestant  churches, 
that  have  at  any  time  deteoded  themselves  by  force  of  anna 
against  princes,  who  were  professed  enemies  of  their  religiun, 
to  hare  been  guilty  of  rebellion.  Let  them  consider  how 
much  it  concerns  them  for  the  maintaining  their  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  averting  their  own  integrity,  not  to  pass  by  so 
great  an  indignity  offered  them  by  a  person  bred  up  by  and 
amongst  themselves.  That  which  troubles  us  most  is,  that 
the  English  likewise  were  betrayed  in  that  enpedition.  He 
who  had  designed  long  ago  to  convert  the  government  of 
England  into  a  tyranny,  thought  he  could  not  bring  it  to  paBx 
till  the  flower  and  strength  of  the  military  power  of  the  nation 
were  cut  off.  Another  of  his  crimes  was,  the  causing  some 
words  to  be  struck  out  of  the  usual  coronation  oath  before  he 
himself  would  take  it.  Unworthy  and  abominable  action ! 
The  act  was  wicked  in  itself;  what  shall  be  said  of  him  that 
undertakes  to  justily  it?  For  by  t)ie  eternal  God,  what 
greater  breach  of  faith  and  violation  of  all  laws  can  possibly 
be  imagined'.'  What  ought  to  be  more  sacred  to  him,  next 
to  the  holy  sacromcnls  themselves,  than  that  oath  ?  Which 
of  the  two  do  you  think  the  more  fl^itious  person,  him  that 
offends  gainst  the  law,  or  him  that  endeavours  to  make  the 
law  equally  guilty  with  himself?  or,  rather,  him  who  sub- 
verts the  law  itself,  that  he  may  not  seem  to  offend  against  it? 
For  thus  that  king  violated  that  oath  which  he  ought  most 
religiously  to  have  swoni  to  ;  but  that  he  might  not  seem 
Openly  and  publicly  to  violate  it,  he  craftily  adulterated  and 
corrupted  it ;  and  lest  he  himself  should  be  accounted  per- 
jured, he  turned  the  very  oath  into  a  perjury.  What  other 
eould  be  expected  than  that  his  reign  would  be  full  of  injustiee, 
craft,  and  misfortune,  who  began  it  with  so  detestable  an  in- 
jury to  his  people?  And  who  durst  pervert  and  adulterate 
tliat  law,  which  he  thought  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  in  his 
ly,  and  hindered  him  from  perverting  all  the  rest  of  the 
wa  t  but  "  that  oath,"  thus  you  justify  him,  "  lays  no  othn 
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obligation  upon  kings  than  the  laws  themselrea  dc :  and 
kings  pretend  that  they  will  be  bound  and  limited  by  laws, 
though  indeed  they  are  altogether  from  under  the  power  of 
laws."  Is  it  not  prodigious,  that  a  man  should  dare  to 
express  himself  bo  saenlegiously  and  so  senselessly,  as  to 
aaserl  that  an  oath  sacredly  awom  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  set  aside  as  a  little  insignificant 
thing,  witboul  any  cause  whatever  ?  Ciiarles  himself  refu tea 
you,  you  prodigy  of  impiety,  who,  thinking  that  oath  no  light 
matter,  cliose  rather  by  a  sui)terfuge  to  avoid  the  force  of  it, 
or  by  a  fallacy  to  elude  it,  than  openly  tu  violate  it;  and 
woufd  rather  falsify  and  corrupt  the  oath,  than  manifestly 
forswear  himself  after  he  had  taken  it.  But  "  the  king,  in- 
deed, swears  to  bis  people,  as  the  people  do  to  him  ;  hut  the 
people  swear  fidelity  to  the  king,  not  tbe  king  to  them." 
Pretty  invention !  Does  not  he  that  promises,  and  binds 
himself  by  an  oath  to  do  anything  to  or  for  another,  oblige 
his  fidelity  to  them  that  require  the  oath  of  him  ?  Of  a  Irutn, 
every  king  swears  fidelity,  and  service,  and  obedience  to  the 
people,  with  respect  to  the  performance  of  whatsoever  he 
promises  upon  oath  to  do.  Then  you  run  back  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  was  forced  more  than  once  to  swear  to  perform, 
not  what  he  himself  would,  but  what  the  people  and  tbe  great 
men  of  the  realm  required  of  him.  If  many  kingB"are  crowned 
without  the  usual  solemnity,"  and  reign  without  taking  any 
oath,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  people,  a  great  many  of 
whom  never  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  If  the  king  by  not 
taking  an  oath  bo  at  liberty,  the  people  are  so  too.  And  that 
part  of  the  people  that  has  sworn,  awore  not  to  the  king  only, 
but  to  the  realm  and  the  laws,  by  wbicb  tbe  kin?  came  to  his 
crown;  and  no  otherwise  to  the  king  than  whilst  he  should 
act  according  to  those  laws,  that  "  the  common  people,"  that 
is,  the  house  of  commons,  should  choose;  (quas  vulgns  ele- 
gerit)  For  it  were  folly  to  alter  the  phrase  of  our  law,  and 
tiim  it  into  more  genuine  Latin.  This  clause,  (quas  vulgua 
el^erit,)  which  the  commons  shall  choose,  Charles,  before  he 
waa  crowned,  procured  to  be  razed  out.  "  But,"  say  you, 
"  without  the  king's  assent  the  people  can  choose  no  laws  j" 
and  for  this  you  cite  two  statutes,  viz.  Anno  37  H.  VI. 
tep.  IS,  and  13  £dw.  IV.  cap.  8 :  but  these  two  Btatutes 
Ue  ao  &r  &om  appearing  in  our  statute- hooka,  that  in  thf 
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1  mention  neither  of  those  kings  enaMerl  any  laws  at 
now  and  complain  that  those  fugitives,  who  pre- 
tended to  furnish  you  with  matter  out  of  our  statutes,  imposed 
upon  you  in  it ;  and  let  other  people  in  the  mean  time  stand 
'  '  '  at  your  impudence  and  vanity,  who  are  nol 
I  pretend  to  be  thoroughly  yersed  in  such  books, 
fident  you  have  never  looked  into,  nor  so  much 
as  seen.  And  that  clause  in  the  coi'onation  oath,  which  such 
a  brazen-faced  brawler  aa  you  call  fictitious,  "  The  kine'a 
friends,"  you  say  yourself, "  acknowledge  that  it  may  possiSy 
be  extant  in  some  ancient  copies,  but  that  it  grew  into  disuse, 
because  it  had  no  convenient  signification."  But  for  that 
very  reason  did  our  ancestors  insert  it  in  the  oath,  that  the 
oath  might  have  such  a  signification  as  would  not  be  for  a 
tyrant's  conveniency.  If  it  had  really  grown  into  disnsr, 
which  yet  is  most  false,  thei-e  was  the  greater  need  of  reviviiig 
it ;  but  even  that  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  according 
to  your  doctrine :  "  For  that  custom  of  taking  an  oath,  S8 
kings  now-a-days  generally  use  it,  is  no  more,"  you  say, 
"  than  a  bare  ceremony."  And  yet  the  king,  whea  ^e 
bishops  were  to  he  put  down,  pretended  that  he  could  not  do 
it  by  reason  of  that  oath.  And,  consequently,  tliat  reverend 
and  sacred  oath,  as  it  serves  lor  the  king's  turn  or  not,  most 
be  solemn  and  binding,  or  an  empty  ceremony :  which  I 
earnestly  entreat  my  eouutrynien  to  take  nodce  of,  and  to  con- 
sider what  manner  of  a  king  they  are  like  to  have,  if  be  ever 
come  back.  For  it  wouhl  never  have  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  this  rascally  foreign  grammarian,  to  write  a  dis- 
course of  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  unless  both 
Charles  Stuart,  now  in  buniahment,  and  tainted  with  his  fa- 
ther's principles,  and  those  profligate  tutors  that  he  has  along 
with  him,  had  industriously  suggested  to  him  what  they  would 
have  writ.  They  dictated  to  him, "  that  the  whole  parliament 
were  habte  to  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors,  because  they 
declared,  without  the  king's  assent,  aU  them  to  be  trtutors 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  parliament  of  England; 
and  that  parliaments  were  but  the  king's  vassals;  that  the 
oath  whicli  our  kings  take  at  their  coronation  is  but  a  ce- 
remony :"  and  why  not  that  a  vassal  too '  So  thai  no 
reference  of  laws,  no  sacredness  of  an  oath,  will  be  eufficifflt 
fo  protect  your  lives  and  fonunes,  either  from  the  exorbitanm 
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of  a  furious,  or  the  revenge  of  an  exasperated  prince^  who 
bae  been  so  instructed  from  his  cradle,  as  to  think  laws  re- 
union, nay,  and  oatha  themselves,  ought  lo  be  subject  to  his 
will  and  pleasure.  How  much  belter  b  it,  and  more  becoming 
foarselves,  if  you  desire  riches,  liberty,  peace,  and  empire,  to 
obtain  them  assuredly  by  your  own  Tirtue,  industry,  prudence, 
and  valour,  than  to  long  after  and  hope  for  them  in  vain  un- 
der the  rule  of  a  king?  They  who  are  of  opinion  that  these 
things  cannot  be  wimpassed  but  under  a  king,  and  a  lord,  it 
canDot  well  be  expressed  how  mean,  how  base,  I  do  not  say, 
how  unworthy,  thoughts  they  have  of  themselves ;  for  iii 
effect,  what  do  they  other  than  confess,  that  they  themselves 
are  lazy,  weak,  senseless,  silly  persons,  and  iramed  for  slavery 
both  in  body  and  mind  1  And  indeed  all  manner  of  slavery 
is  scandalous  and  disgraceful  to  afieeborn  ingenuous  person', 
but  for  you,  after  you  have  recovered  your  lost  liberty,  by  God's 
assistance,  and  your  own  arms ;  afier  the  performance  of  so 
manv  valiant  exploits,  and  the  making  so  remarkable  an  ex- 
ample of  a  most  potent  king,  to  desii*e  to  return  again  into  a 
condition  of  bondage  and  slavery,  will  not  only  be  scandalous 
and  diBgraceful,  but  ati  impious  and  wicked  thing ;  and  equal 
to  that  of  the  Israelites,  who  for  desiring  to  return  to  the 
Egyptian  slavery  were  so  severely  punished  for  that  sordid 
slavish  temper  of  mind,  and  so  many  of  tliem  destroyed  by- 
that  God  who  Lad  been  their  deliverer.  But  what  say  you 
now,  who  would  persuade  us  to  become  slaves  ?  "  The  king," 
say  you,  "  had  a  power  of  pardoning  such  as  were  euUty  of 
treason,  and  other  crimes;  which  evinces  sufficiently,  that 
the  king  himself  was  under  no  law."  The  king  might  indeed 
pardon  treason,  nut  against  the  kingdom,  but  against  himselT; 
and  80  may  anybody  else  pardon  wrongs  done  to  themselveB; 
and  be  might,  perhaps,  imrdon  some  other  offences,  though 
not  always.  But  does  it  follow,  because  in  some  cases  he  had 
the  right  of  saving  a  malefactor's  life,  that  therefore  he  must 
have  a  right  to  destroy  all  good  men  ?     If  the  king  be  im< 

E leaded  in  an  inferior  court,  he  is  not  obliged  to  answer,  liut 
y  his  attorney :  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  when  be  is  sum- 
moned  by  all  his  subjects  to  appear  in  parliament,  be  m^ 
choose  whether  he  will  appear  or  no,  and  refuse  to  answer  in 
person  1  You  say,  "  that  we  endeavour  to  justiiy  what  we 
nave  done  by  the  Hollanders'  example ; "  and  upon  this  oo 
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casioD,  feai'ing  the  loss  of  that  stipend  with  which  the  Hoi* 
landers  feed  such  a  murrain  and  pest  as  you  are,  if  by  re- 
viling the  English  you  should  consequently  reflect  upon  them 
that  maintain  you,  you  endeavour  to  demonstrate  ^'  how  un- 
like their  actions  and  oura  are."  The  comparison  that  you 
make  betwixt  them  I  resolve  to  omit  (though  many  things 
in  it  are  most  false,  and  other  things  flattery  all  over,  whicn 
yet  you  thought  yourself  obliged  to  put  down,  to  deserve  your 
pension.)  For  the  English  think  they  need  not  all^e  the 
examples  of  foreigners  for  their  justification.  They  have 
municipal  laws  of  their  own,  by  which  they  have  acted ;  laws 
with  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  the  best  in  the  world  :  they 
have  the  examples  of  their  ancestors,  great  and  gallant  men, 
for  their  imitation,  who  never  gave  way  to  the  exorbitant 
power  of  princes,  and  who  ]iave  put  many  of  them  to  death, 
when  their  government  became  insupportable.  They  were 
bom  free^  they  stand  in  need  of  no  other  nation,  they  can  make 
what  laws  they  please  for  their  own  good  government.  One 
law  in  particular  they  have  a  great  veneration  for,  and  a  very 
ancient  :one  it  is,  enacted  by  nature  itself:  That  all  human 
laws,  all  civil  right  and  government,  must  have  a  respect  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  good  men,  and  not  be  subject  to  the 
lusts  of  princes.  From  hence  to  the  end  of  your  book  I  find 
nothing  but  rubbish  and  trifles,  picked  out  of  the  former 
chapters ;  of  which  you  have  here  raised  so  great  a  heap, 
that  I  cannot  imagine  what  other  design  you  could  have  in  it, 
than  to  presage  the  ruin  of  your  whole  fabric.  At  last,  after 
an  infinite  deal  of  tittle-tattle,  you  make  an  end,  calling  "  Grod 
to  witness,  that  you  undertook  the  defence  of  this  cause,  not 
only  because  you  were  desired  so  to  do,  but  because  your 
own  conscience  told  you,  that  you  could  not  possibly  under- 
take the  defence  of  a  better."  Is  it  fit  for  you  to  intermeddle 
with  our  matters,  with  which  you  have  nothing  to  do,  because 
you  were-desired,  when  we  ourselves  did  not  desire  you  ?  to  re- 
proach with  contumelious  and  opprobrious  language,  and  in 
a  printed  book,  the  supreme  magistracy  of  the  English  nation, 
when,  according  to  the  authorit}'^  and  power  that  they  are  in- 
trusted with,  they  do  but  theirduty  within  their  own  jurisdiction, 
and  all  this  without  the  least  injury  or  provocation  from  them  ? 
(for  they  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  there  was  such  a  man 
in  the  world  as  you.)    And  I  pray  by  whom  were  you  desired  ? 
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r  wife,  I  suppose,  who,  thoy  say,  e 
1  jurisdiction  over  you;    anil  whenevei'  eba  liivs  a 
ind  to  it  (as  Fulvia  is  raado  to  sponk  in.  that  obaceae  epigjam, 
that  you  colloctod  some  centoes  out  of,  page  320)  cries,  *'  Eithei 
ivrito,  or  let  lis  fight ; "  that  madt)  you  writo  perhaps,  lest  the 
Bignal  should  he  given.     Or  were  yon  asked  by  Charles  the 
younger,  and  that  profligate  gang  of  vagabond  courtiers,  and 
like  ft  second  BaJaam  called  upon  by  another  Balak  to  restore 
B  desperate  cause  hy  ill  writing,  that  was  lost  by  ill  fighting  ? 
That  may  he ;  hat  there  is  this  diffi»rencD,  for  he  was  a  wiaa 
nnderstandiiig  man,  and  rid  upon  an  oas  that  oonld  speak,  to 
curse  the  people  of  God  :  thou  ai-t  a  very  talkative  aes  thyself, 
and  rid  by  a  woman,  and  boing  surrouBded  with  the  healed 
heads  of  tho  hishops,  that  heretofore  thou  hadst  wounded,,^ 
thoo  soemcet  to  represent  that  beast  in  the  RovelattDU.     ~ 
they  say,  that  a  littb  after  you  hod  written  this  book  you  re-  ^ 
pented  of  what  you  had  done.     It  ia  well,  if  it  be  so,  and  to 
make  your  repentance  public,  I  think  tho  best  course  that  you  ' 
can  take  will  be,  for  this  long  book  that  you  have  writ,  to  take 
a  halter,  and  make  one  long  letter  of  yourself.     So  Judas 
leooriot  repented,  to  whom  yon  are  like;   and  that  young 
Charles  knew,  whii:h  made  him  siind  you  the  parse,  Jndas's 
badge ;  for  ho  had  heard  before,  and  found  afterword  by 
ejqierienoe,  that  you  wore  an  apostate  and  a  devil.    Judas  be- 
trayed Christ  himself,  and  you  betray  bis  church ;  you  have 
tanght  herctot'oro,  that  hishops  were  anti  christian,  and  you 
are  now  revolted  to  their  party.     Yon  now  undertake  tho  d&- 
fenco  of  thoii'  cause,  whom  formerly  you  damned  to  tho  pit  cJ 
hell.    Christ  delivered  all  men  from  bondage,  and  you  ende*- J 
vour  to  enalttTe  all  mankind.    Nevor  question,  since  you  have.l 
been  such  a  villain  to  God  himself^  his  church,  and  all  maii>  W 
bind  in  general,  bnt  that  tho  same  fate  attends  you  that  befell  J 
yonr  equal,  out  of  despair  rather  than  repentance,  to  be  weary 
of  your  life,  and  hang  yonrsoli^  and  burst  aennder  as  he  did ; 
and  to  Bend  beforehand  that  faithless  and  treacherous  c 
Bcieitce  of  yours,  that  railing  conscience  at  good  and  holy  m 
to  &at  place  of  torment  that  is  prepared  for  you.*     And  now  J 

•  In  the  above  recapitubitioii    of  tho  crimes  of  Chailes  I.,  end  whidi  are  | 
mini  np  witli  deaanctaiLous  Hgrunst  tia  dafeoder,  it  ia  unticoeisary  to  i 
vij  nmarkB.     1  re&r  tbe  reudijr  ia  tlie  Eikaiiolcliuftca,  and  to  mj  Dotot 
that  tnatise.       Tuworda  pour  Sulmiuius,   Miltoa  is   much  too   fierce  t 
in  the  coQcl^iaa  oi  his  work,  cilice  he  dismissea  him  into  that  wami  re 
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I  think,  ihrough  God's  assistance,  I  hare  finished  the  work  1 
undertook,  to  wit,  thedefenae  of  tlie  noble  actions  of  my  coun- 
trymen at  home  and  abroad,  against  the  raging  and  enviooa 
madness  of  this  distracted  sophister ;  and  the  assertiiig  of  the 
common  rights  of  the  people  against  the  unjust  domination  of 
kings,  not  out  of  any  hatred  to  kings,  but  tyrants :  nor  have  I 
purposely  left  unanswered  any  one  argument  alleged  by  my 
adversary,  nor  any  one  example  or  authority  quoted  by  ftim, 
that  seemed  to  have  any  force  in  it,  or  the  least  colour  of  an 


I 


eslreme,  of  re  ply i 
they  tvera  solid  arguments,  aud  thereby  may  seem  to  have 
attributed  more  to  ihcm  than  they  deserved.  One  thing  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  which  perhaps  is  of  the  greatest  concern 
of  all,  and  that  is,  that  you,  my  countrymen,  refute  this  ad< 
versai'y  of  yours  yourselves,  which  I  do  not  see  any  other 
means  of  your  affecting,  than  by  a  constant  endeavour  to  outdo 
all  men's  bad  words  by  your  own  good  deeds.  When  you 
laboured  under  more  sorts  of  oppression  than  one,  you  betook 
yourselves  to  God  for  reliige,  and  iie  was  graciously  pleased 
to  hear  your  most  earnest  prayer  and  desires.  He  haa  glo- 
riously delivered  you,  the  first  of  nations,  from  the  two  greatest 
misctuefs  of  this  life,  and  most  pernicious  to  Tirtue,  tyranny 
and  superstition ;  he  has  endued  you  with  greatness  of  mind 
to  be  the  first  of  mankind,  who  ailer  having  conquered  their 
own  king,  and  having  had  him  delivered  into  their  liunds,  have 
not  scrupled  to  condemn  him  judicially,  and,  pursuant  to  that 
sentence  of  condemnation,  to  put  him  to  death.  At^r  the  per- 
forming so  glorious  an  action  as  this,  you  ought  to  do  nothing 

lowbicli  coalroveniiBluls  Bie  tew  apt  to  conaigD  llieir  advenuiriea.  Of  coniM 
ve  sie  not  id  uaderstand  our  aulhoi  loo  KilDu>l<r;  lie  could  jolu  ai  cinu^ 
grimly,  it  is  true,  but  yet  he  could  joke;  and  Ihe  cotDparisoQ  of  Salmidui 
to  Judu  iBcBriot  IB  one  of  Ihote  banih  pleasaaliieg  in  ubich  none  bul  a  vdic- 
mcnt  and  aieigetic  man  could  indul)^  liate  in  life  MillOD  evidmtly  expo- 
riencsd  n^ret  (oi  the  warmth  into  which  he  was  betrayed,  while  wridiij; 
thiti  book.  But  men  of  eincsit)'  and  high  principles,  whu  are  eamaC  in 
their  love  of  liberty,  and  ready  to  do  and  suiTer  &11  ihiagi  for  iis  ttix, 
are  easily  betrayed  into  encesaa.  while  combatiiig  &r  the  prindple  ihejr 
love.  The  forei^  ^ophut,  hired  to  advocate  (he  cauu  of  lyrsmi/  by  ■ 
hundred  JacobuHa,  must  necensarily  have  appeared  an  idious  uai  oon- 
lempiible  per»)ii  in  the  eyes  of  Alilloii,  who,  ihuugh  afierwarda  rewudcd 
by  the  gratitude  of  his  muntiy,  voluDtarily  undertook  iu  defence,  »ad  re> 
quired  no  recouipcnae  but  the  cuBUciouuiaeof  having  done  welL — En. 
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tliat  is  mean  and  Itttle,  rot  so  mach  as  to  think  of,  much  lesi 
to  do,  anything  but  what  is  great  and  sublime.     Which  t< 
attain  to,  this  is  your  only  way  :   as  you  have  Bubdued  your 
enemies  in  the  field,  eo  to  make  appear,  that  unarmed,  and 
in  the  highest  outward  peace  and  tranquiUity,  you  of  all 
mankind  are  best  able  to  subdue  ambition,  avarice,  the  love 
of  riches,  and  can  best  avoid  the  corruptions  that  pros- 
perity is  apt  to  introduce,  (which  g;enerally  subdue  ana  tri- 
umph over  other  nations,)  to  shew  as  great  justice,  tem- 
perance, and  moderation  in  ihe  maintaining  your  liberty, 
as  you  have   shewn    courage   in    treeing  yourselves   irom 
slavery.     These  are  the  only  arguments,  by  which  you  will 
be  able  to  evince,   that  you  are  not  snch  persons  as  thig 
fellow  represents  you — Traitors,  Robbers,  Murderers,  Par- 
ricidea.  Madmen  ;  that  you  did  not  put  your  king  to  death   ] 
out  of  any  ambitious  design,  or  a  desire  of  invading  the 
rights  of  others ;  not  out  of  any  seditious  principles  or  sinister 
ends ;  that  it  was  not  an  act  of  fiiry  or  madness ;  but  that 
it  was  wholly  out  of  love  to  your  liberty,  your  religion,  to 
juBtice,  virtue,  and    your    country,  that   you  punished  a 
tyrant.     But  if  it  should  fall  out  otherwise,  (which   God 
rorbit!,)  if  as  you  have  been  valiant  in  war,  you  should 
grow  debauched  in  peace,  you  that  have  had  such  visible  dfs 
monstrutions  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  yourselves,  and  his 
wrath  against  your  enemies  ;  and  that  you  should  not  have  ■ 
learned  by  so  eminent,  so  remarkable  an  example  before  ] 
your  eyes,  to  fear  God,  and  work  righteousness;    for  mr 
part,  I  shall  easily  grant  and  confess  (tor  I  cannot  deny  it} 
whatever  ill  men  may  speak  or  think  of  you,  to  he  very  I 
true.     And  you  will  find  in  a  little  time,  that  God's  dis-  I 
pleasure  against  you  will  be  greater  than  it  has  beeu  against  1 
your  adversaries,  greater  than  bis  grace  and  favour  has  becD  I 
to  yourselves,  which  you  have  had  larger  experience  of  than  | 
any  other  nation  under  heaven. 
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editor's  preliminary  remarks. 

When  the  reply  to  Salmasius  made  its  appearance,  a  kind  of  Btapoi 
teems  to  have  seized  upon  the  defenders  of  absolute  monarchy  throughout 
Europe.  Milton  was  so  much  of  an  orator,  and  so  skilfully  and  suooesB- 
fully  roused  the  passions  of  the  European  public,  that  no  man  of  character 
or  political  eminence  would  sully  his  own  reputation  by  attacking  him. 
It  was  felt  that  he  had  the  good  sense  and  passionate  predilections  of  man- 
kind on  his  side.  Already  was  the  dawn  breaking  upon  Chnsteodom  of 
that  great  day,  the  noon  of  which  has  not  yet  arrived.  And  Milton,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  political  propagandist,  was  making  in  his  works  the  tour  of 
the  civilized  world,  rousing  the  Germans  and  the  French,  the  Italians  and 
the  Spaniards  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  centuries  and  assert  their  liberty. 
He  imagined  he  saw  them  rising  and  girding  their  loins  for  the  great 
enterprise.  But  it  was  imagination  only.  It  required  two  centuries 
more  of  thought  and  toil  to  imbue  the  public  mind  of  Christendom  with 
the  love  of  liberty,  to  awaken  it  to  the  consciousness  of  its  birthright,  and  to 
confirm  it  in  the  belief,  that  to  be  subject  to  despotic  authority  is  to  be  alto- 
gether false  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

But  if  no  man  of  ability  or  respectable  character  stepped  forward  in 
defence  of  the  kings  of  those  days,  there  were  not  wanting  miserable 
scribblers  who,  for  money,  would  prop  up  any  tyrant.  Salmasius  had  not 
found  his  account  in  composing  lumbering  pamphlets  for  Charles  IL  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  praise  of  judgment  and 
moderation,  and  an  honest  attachment  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  had  been  overwhelmed  with  contempt  and  obloquy  for  his 
signal  failure.  From  persons  of  his  class  therefore,  no  aid  was  to  be  ex- 
pected by  the  wandering  Stuarts.  At  length,  however,  a  man  was  found 
who,  mider  the  shelter  of  a  false  name,  consented  to  brave  the  indignation 
of  Milton  and  the  scorn  of  the  English  nation.  This  ^vas  an  obscure 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Dumoulin,  who,  assisted  by  Alexander  More^ 
a  Scotchman  settled  in  France,  put  forward  a  second  attack  on  the  English 
Commonwealth,  the  judges  who  had  sentenced  Charles  Stuart  to  an  igno- 
minious death,  and  Milton  who  had  defended  that  act. 

Further  than  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England.  With  the 
exception  of  Salmasius,  there  is  not  one  of  3Iilton's  adversaries  who  does 
not  owe  the  place  he  occupies,  such  as  it  is,  in  history,  to  the  contemptuous 
notice  of  the  great  -poet.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate  for 
us  that  such  men  existed,  and  had  the  temerity  to  stlag  the  English  re- 
public and  Milton  at  the  same  time,  since  it  is  to  this  fact  we  owe  the 
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splendid  romponi lions  called  Che  Fini  and  Second  Defences.  In  tlie  farniei 
Millun  dues  nni  euter  into  penonal  deCaik.  Bui  in  the  latiet  he  in  driven 
b;  the  malice  uf  his  encmiei  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  events  of  hia  life, 
10  eipUin  and  jusniff  the  motivea  of  hti  conduct,  nod  to  sit,  u  It  verr,  Ui 
jodfpisit  on  some  of  the  moa  illuuriaus  of  his  ccntemporttries. 

For  this  reason  the  Second  Defence  ma;  be  cegBrdcd  u  among  the  most 
interaiiing  uf  MjJi.in's  I'nne  M'orks.  Tainted  it  no  doubt  is  in  parts  by 
fierce  peraonaliiies,  and  by  ouibieaks  of  implacable  resentment  againal  the 
«iieniiea  of  ihe  CommonseaUh  and  his  own.  Bui  these  buna  of  paisioa, 
much  less  Dut  of  place  than  those  which  dislifjuie  ihe  First  Defence,  setre  as 
^sort  of  seasoning  lo  jpve  MSl  lo  Ihe  po-lilical  declamation.  Nothinu  is 
mare  f^reeable  than  to  hear  a  great  man  apeak  of  himself.  Some,  ren- 
detcd  iuiidious  Ij7  ibeir  own  aensitive  Tanily,  often  atfcct  to  blame  nrliEia 
Sv  being  communicative  tes]>i!Ct>ng  themsdva,  their  feelings,  their  opinions, 
sod  the  eveols  of  their  lives.  But  no  man  is  worlhj  of  ih«e  coniidencea 
who  does  not  know  hnw  10  appreciate  Ihem.  Wc  are  all  vain,  whether  we 
Mveal  it  to  ihe  world  or  not,  and  the  vainest  perhaps  are  those  who  put  ihs 
thli^cal  mask  upon  their  ttelingi.  Milton  had  far  too  much  self-reliance 
■nd  was  too  buoyant  and  expansive  lo  mumble  anathemas  to  himself,  and 
lefiiu  to  make  the  world  B  witness  of  the  anger  he  telt  ai  being  aspersed 
and  ealumniaied.  Proud  of  his  own  genius,  and  of  the  celebrity  it  had 
acquired  him,  he  speaks  frankly  of  hiiruelf  and  of  his  glory,  dilate* 
with  extrsordinary  delight  on  the  mighty  audience,  consisting  of  the  whole 
civiUiud  world,  wliicli  he  had  the  hanoaT  to  address,  and  commemoralea 
the  iHinultunua  a|)|iUuK  irilh  nhich  ills  eloquence  wu  gretlei  by  mankind 

In  the  course  of  his  work,  he  finds  it  necessary  for  his  purpose  to  dali- 
ncate  the  charoclera  of  the  principal  r^icide!  and  polrioii  of  the  Common- 
weallh,  Cromwell,  Bradnhaw,  Fleelwood,  and  oLhers.  I  have  elsewhere 
nmarked  on  the  extraordinary  felicity  he  displays  in  this  part  of  the  un- 
daUking;  wllh  nhsl  wit  he  opens  lo  ynu  the  Intellectual  peculiaritia  ol 
the  men ;  how  he  esalts  their  virtues  i  how  he  investigates  their  claima 
U  admintioti,  and  throws  out  theii  mcral  grandeur  into  stronger  leUef. 
Queadon,  it  is  well  known,  in  what  may  fa«  termed  the  introdndion  In 
hisUixtorj,  draws  elaborate  characien  of  those  who  are  lo  flgure  in  the 
COurteof  it;  and  there  is  undoubtedly  no  part  of  his  narrative  which  we 
read  with  lo  much  pleasure.  Yet,  in  iny  opinion,  Milton  succeeds  in  de- 
acribmg  the  internal  organiialion  of  men  much  better  than  he^  That  this 
Is  not  the  received  notion,  I  am  aware  i  but  it  is  easy,  without  suspecting 
Milton  of  inferiority,  to  uydain  tlie  reaiion  why  he  has  produced  an  inferior 
tBiact  upon  ihe  pubUcmlnd.  Clarendon,  afier  the  llfntoratlDn,  belonged  to 
the  dominant  party,  among  whom  there  existed  the  most  bitter  prejudices, 
Ibr  indulging  which,  they  had  many  reaMna  agumt  Milton,  and  the  Furitant 
generally.  Besides,  history  in  itadf  is  always  more  popular  than  oratory, 
and  English  mom  popular  than  Latin.  While  it  became  therefore  the 
ftuMon  to  read  and  bud  Clatendoo,  it  became  equally  ihi:  fashion  to  tilled 
and  disparaKU  Aliltoa.  At  present,  the  tnbles  may  be  said  to  be  turned, 
idnce,  at  least,  ten  thousand  are  now  familiitr  with  the  works  of  the  poet,  for 
Ane  who  toils  through  (be  lumbering  pages  of  the  historian  ;  and  the  pnh 
baWlitj  is,  that  even  the  Prose  M'orks  of  Milton  will  aciiuire  popularlly 
as  Uheralism  iQcreases,  and  tyraiuiical  doctrints  are  denpisvij  and  thrust  inti 
(he  backjtround. 
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A  GRATEFUL  recollection  of  llic  divine  gooiJness  is  the  first 
of  human  obligations;;  and  extraordinary  favoura  demand 
mnre  Bolemn  and  devout  ackDowledgments :  with  such  ac- 
knowledfrmentB  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  begin  this  work.  First, 
because  I  was  born  at  a  time  when  the  virtue  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  far  exceeding  that  of  theij-  progenitors  in  ffreatness 
of  Boul  and  vigour  of  enterprise,  having  invoked  Heaven  to 
witness  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  been  clearly  governed 
by  its  directions,  has  succeeded  in  delivering  the  common- 
wealth from  the  most  grievous  tyranny,  and  rehgion  from 
the  most  ignominious  degradation.  And  next,  because  when 
there  suddenly  arose  many  who,  as  is  usual  with  the  vulgar, 
basely  calumniated  the  most  illustrious  achievements,  BOd 
when  one  eminent  above  the  rest,  inflated  with  literary  pride, 
and  the  zealous  applauses  of  his  partisans,  had  in  a  ecandfr- 
louB  publication,  which  was  particularly  levelled  against  me, 
uefariously  undertaken  to  plead  the  cause  of  despoliam,  I, 
who  was  neither  deemed  unequal  to  so  renowned  an  advep- 
sary,  nor  to  so  great  a  Bubject,  was  particularly  selected  by 
the  deliverers  of  our  country,  and  by  the  general  sufirage 
of  the  public,  openly  to  vindicate  the'  rights  of  the  English 
nation,  and  consequently  of  liberly  itself.  Lastly,  because  in 
a  matter  of  so  much  moment,  and  which  excited  such  ar- 
dent expectations,  I  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  nor  the 
opinions  of  my  fellow-citizens ;  while  men  of  learning  and 
eminence  abroad  honoured  me  with  unmingled  approbation; 
while  I  obtained  such  a  victory  over  my  opponent,  that  not- 
withstanding his  unparalleled  assurance,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  field  with  nis  courage  broken  and  his  reputation 
lost;  and  for  the  three  years  which  he  lived  aflerwarda, 
much  as  he  menaced  and  furiously  as  he  raved,  he  gave  me 
no  further  trouble,  except  that  he  procured  the  paltry  pid  of 
some  despicable  hirelings,  and  subo-ned  some  of  his  silly 
and  extravagant  admirers,  to  sunport  him  under  the  weight 
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r  Ae  nnespectcd  and  recent  disgrdce  which  he  had  eipe- 
nenced.  This  will  immedialely  appear.  Such  Hre  the 
signal  favoure  which  I  asciibe  to  the  divine  beneficence,  and 
■which  I  thought  it  right  devoutly  to  commemorate,  not  only 
that  I  might  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude,  but  particulai'ly 
because  they  seem  auspicious  to  tne  succesB  of  my  pi'esent 
undertaking.  For  who  13  there,  who  does  not  identify  tho 
honour  of  his  country  with  his  own  ?  And  what  can  con- 
duce more  to  the  beauty  or  glory  of  one's  country,  than  the 
recovery,  not  only  of  its  civirbut  its  religious  Uberty?  And 
what  nation  or  state  ever  obtained  both,  by  more  successful 
or  more  valorous  exertion?  For  foriitude  is  seen  resplen- 
dent, not  only  in  the  field  of  battle  and  amid  the  clash  of 
arms,  but  displays  its  enei^y  under  every  difficulty  and 
against  every  assailant.  Those  Gi'eeks  and  Romans,  who 
ore  the  objects  of  our  admiration,  employed  hardly  any  other 
virtue  in  the  extirpation  of  tyrants,  than  that  Inve  of  liberty 
which  made  them  prompt  in  seizing  the  sword,  and  gave 
them  strength  to  use  it  With  facilily  they  accompiished 
the  undertaking,  amid  the  geQera,l  about  of  praise  and  joy; 
nor  did  ihey  enga;;e  in  the  attempf  so  much  as  an  enterpnsa 
of  perilous  and  doubtful  issue,  as  in  a  contest  the  most  glori- 
ous in  which  virtue  could  be  signalized ;  which  in&Uibly 
led  to  present  recompence ;  whicn  bourn!  their  brows  wi^ 
wreaths  of  laurel,  and  consigned  tli?ir  memories  to  immortal 
fame.  For  as  yet,  tyrants  were  not  beheld  with  a  supersti- 
tions reverence ;  as  yet  they  were  not  regarded  with  tender- 
ness and  complacency,  as  the  vicegerents  or  deputies  of 
Christ,  as  they  have  suddenly  professed  to  be;  as  yet  the 
Tulgar,  stupified  by  the  aubtie  casuistry  of  the  priest,  had 
not  degenerated  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  more  gross  than 
that  which  disgriicea  the  most  senseless  ualives  of  Hin- 
dostan.  For  these  make  mis-jhievous  demons,  whose  malice 
they  cannot  resist,  the  objects  of  theu-  religious  adoration: 
while  those  elevafe  impotent  tyianis,  in  order  to  shield  them 
from  destruction,  into  the  rank  of  gods ;  and,  to  their  own 
cost,  consecrate  the  pests  of  the  human  race.*     But  against 

•  1  have  EDmeuherc  else,  I  belieie,  m  the  coatse  of  ihoe  nolea,  refaccd  to 
u  ftmouB  lines  of  Pope — 

**  ^llio  first  iKUtlht  roula  ensUt  cd  and  lealiiu  uudoae 
IS  failb  of  manr  made  for  one  P 
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lliis  dark  array  of  long- received  opinions,  supers lilions,  ob- 
loquy, and  I'ears,  which  boidc  dread  even  more  than  the 
enemy  himself,  the  English  had  to  contend ;  and  all  this, 
under  the  light  of  better  information,  and  favoured  hy  un 
impnloe  from  above,  they  overcame  with  such  ain^lar  ea- 
thuaiasm  and  bravery,  tjiat,  ^reat  as  were  the  numbers  en- 
gaged in  the  contest,  the  grandeur  of  conception,  aud  lofti- 
ness of  spirit  which  were  universally  displayed,  merited  for 
each  individual  more  than  a  mediocrity  of  fame;  and 
Britain,  which  was  formerly  styled  the  hot-bed  of  tyranny, 
will  hereafter  deserve  to  be  celebrated  for  endless  ages,  as  a 
soil  most  genial  to  the  growth  of  liberty.  During  the 
mighty  stru^le,  no  anarchy,  no  licentiousness  was  seen;  no 
illusions  of  glory,  no  extravagant  emulation  of  the  ancienti 
inflamed  them  with  o  thirst  for  ideal  liberty;  but  the  rec- 
titude of  their  lives,  and  the  sobriety  of  their  habits,  taugiit 
them  the  only  true  and  safe  road  to  real  liberty ;  and  th^ 
took  up  arms  only  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  the  laws  and  the 
rights  of  conscience.  Relying  on  the  divine  assistance,  th^ 
used  every  honourable  exertion  to  break  the  yoke  of  slaverr; 
of  the  praise  of  which,  ihongh  I  claim  no  share  to  mys^, 
yet  I  can  easily  repel  any  cliarge  which  may  be  adduced 
against  me,  either  of  want  of  courage,  or  want  of  zeaL 
For  though  I  did  not  participate  in  the  toils  or  dangers 
of  the   war,   yet   I   was   at  the  same  time   engaged  in  a 


And  gods  of  cDDquej 

At  all  periods  of  the  world's  hlatory,  supeistidon  and  deapotiam  Lave  afflicted 
nunldnd  in  company.  And  the  reason  b  plain.  The  same  weakiKM  of 
mind  wfaich  leads  to  tbe  adoratioD  of  false  gods  ot  idols,  and  sulijecrs  men 
to  the  empire  of  impostois  in  religion,  induces  Iheni  to  submit  to  tyranw, 
and  even  to  glory  in  Iheir  own  baseness  and  bumiliaiion  ;  Ihus,  tbrouRhoul 
Che  civilized  world,  we  conarantly  bebold  large  classes  of  individuals  who 
imagine  they  acquire  some  small  share  of  dignity  by  servilely  upholding  the 
claims  of  an  oligareliy  which  oppresses  and  scorns  them.  In  MiltonV^  ^ye^ 
there  was  not  a  more  despicable  creature  upon  earth  than  the  petaoo  who 
worships  rank  and  titles,  and  conceives  there  is  some  merit  ia  being  an  ui>- 
iloubting  slave.  But  the  race  of  believers  in  the  virtue  of  birth  will  neva 
be  eKtimt,  as  they  consist  of  all  that  numerous  cla^B  who  have  neither  io- 
lellect,  DOT  knowledge,  nor  understanding,  nor  reHnemeut  li 
them,  but  entirely  depend  for  dintinciion  on  their  accidental  relatioi 
at  properly  or  jatuily  pretensions,  though  on  what  their  families 
hiitory  is  cotDpletely  silent. — Ed. 
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eervice  not  less  hazardous  to  myself  and  more  beneficial 
to  my  fellow-citizens ;  nor,  in  rhe  adTerse  turns  of  our 
affairs,  did  I  ever  betray  any  symptoms  of  pusillanimity 
and  dejection  j  or  show  myself  more  afraid  than  became 
me  of  malice  or  of  death :  For  since  from  my  youth 
I  was  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  Rod  my  mind 
had  always  been  atrong'er  than  my  body,  I  did  not  court 
the  laboura  of  a  camp,  in  which  any  common  person 
would  have  been  of  more  service  than  myself,  but  resorted 
to  that  employment  in  which  my  exertions  were  likely  to 
be  of  most  avail.  Tbus,  with  the  better  part  of  my  frame 
I  contributed  as  much  m  possible  lo  the  good  of  my  countiy, 
and  to  the  success  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged; and  1  thought  that  if  God  willed  the  success  of  such 
glorious  achievements,  it  was  equally  agreeable  to  his  will 
that  there  should  be  others  by  vrhoin  those  achievements 
should  be  recorded  with  dignity  and  el^ance;  and  that  the 
truth,  which  had  been  defended  by  arras,  should  also  be  de- 
fended bv  reason ;  which  is  the  best  and  only  Intimate 
means  of  defending  it.  Hence,  while  I  applaud  those  who 
were  victorious  in  the  field,  I  will  not  complain  of  the  pro- 
vince which  was  assigned  me ;  but  rather  congratulate  myself 
upon  it,  and  thank  the  Author  of  all  good  for  having  placed 
me  in  a  station,  which  may  be  an  object  of  envy  to  others 
rather  than  of  regret  to  myselt  1  am  far  from  wisliing 
to  make  any  vaia  or  arrogant  comparisons,  or  to  speak  osten- 
tatiously of  myself;  but,  in  a  cause  so  great  and  glorious,  itnj 
particularly  on  an  occasion  when  1  am  called  by  the  general 
enl!rage  to  defend  the  very  defenders  of  that  cause,  1  can 
hardly  refrain  from  assuming  a  more  lofty  and  swelling  tune 
than  the  simplicity  of  an  exordium  may  seem  to  justify :  and 
much  as  1  may  be  surpassed  in  the  powers  of  eloquence  and 
copiousness  of  diction,  hy  the  illustrious  orators  of  antiquity, 
yet  the  subject  of  which  1  treat  was  never  surpassed  in  any 
age,  in  dignity,  or  in  interest.  It  has  eicited  such  general 
and  such  ardent  expectation,  that  I  imagine  myself  not  in  the 
forum  or  on  the  rostra,  surrounded  only  by  the  people  of 
Athens  or  of  Rome,  but  about  to  address  in  this,  as  I  did  in 
myibrmer  Defence,  the  whole  collective  body  of  people,  cities, 
Btates,  and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  liie  wide 
expanse  of  anxious  and  listening  Europe.     I  seem  to  survey 
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as  from  a  towering  height,  the  far  extended  tracts  of  i 

land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  speclators,  betraying  in  their 
looks  the  liveliest  interest,  and  sensations  the  most  congenial 
with  my  own.  Here  I  behold  the  stout  and  manly  prowess 
of  the  Germans  diadainingBerritude ;  there  the  generous  aud 
lively  impetuosity  of  the  French ;  on  thin  side,  the  calm  and 
stalely  valour  of  the  Spaniard ;  on  that,  the  composed  and 
wary  magnanimity  cf  the  Italian.  Of  all  the  lovers  of  liberty 
and  virtue,  tlie  magnanimous  and  the  wise,  in  whatever  qaarta 
they  may  be  found,  BOme  secretly  favour,  others  openly  aj^ 
prove;  some  greet  me  with  congratulations  and  applause; 
others,  who  had  long  been  proof  against  conviction,  at  last 
yield  themselves  captive  to  the  force  of  truth.  Surrounded 
by  congr^ated  multitudes,  I  now  imagine  that,  from  the 
oolumns  of  Hercules  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  behold  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  recovering  that  liberty  which  they  so  long 
had  lost  ;*  and  that  the  people  of  this  island  are  transporting 
to  other  countries  a  plant  of  more  beneficial  qualities,  and 
more  noble  growth,  than  that  which  Triptolemus  is  reported 
to  have  earned  from  region  to  region  ;  that  they  are  dissemi- 
nating the  blessings  of  civilization  and  freedom  among  cities, 
kingdoms,  and  nations.  Nor  shall  I  approach  unknown,  nor 
perhaps  unloved,  if  it  be  told  that  I  am  the  same  uerson  who 

*  This  paAsage,  wriilen  (wo  hundred  jean  sgo,  describea  in  a.  viiid 
maiiiiec  (he  preaeaE  state  nf  Chriaiendom,  when  the  leaven  of  fretdoni,  bor- 
rowed  original];  tVom  Ihia  counO'y,  appean  in  be  fermenling  and  gwdliug 
DD  eiEry  side.  MiUnn  would  Imveesraestly  rejoiced  to  tee  nhal  we  wicnoa^ 
thouKh  he  would  eiIwi  have  iihsred  our  solicitude  that  the  end  Bhould  be 
anawa'able  to  (he  bet^nnio);.  A[  ttie  period  in  which  he  wroi^  thestnig^ 
fbr  religious  libcrly  was  in  proereu,  which  led,  by  a  necessary  consequence 
to  efibrli  in  bTour  of  civil  freedom  ;  but  ba  enthusiasm  would  have  beec 
considerably  checked  could  he  have  foreseen  that  it  would  take  tno  ceoturia 
to  pve  eHeci  lo  (he  [irinciplea  (o  which  the  esaniple  of  Great  Britain  then 
gave  currency  aniiitig  the  wise  and  great  of  all  naliona.  Fra  PboIo  Sarpi, 
and  beflrte  him  Niccolo  Machiavelll,  had  laboured  to  implant  in  the  mind  of 
Italy  the  lave  of  netioual  and  individnal  independence ;  tnit  ihey  were  toil- 
ing, as  it  were,  during  thenlght,fi)r  the  very  dawn  of  Italian  emanripation  hod 
Dot  then  broken  upon  EEirope.  In  some  meosure,  perhaps,  their  writiiig^ 
■lowly  circulating  uid  operating  insennibly,  may  be  laid  lo  bave  pn^ 
duced  the  illumination  we  now  wimeas,  tor  no  man  under  a  (ycaunical  govent- 
ment  could  ri^id  the  History  of  Florence,  the  Discourses  on  Livy,  the  His- 
tory of  [he  Council  of  Trent,  or  the  Rights  of  Soverdgns  and  Subject^ 
without  experiencing  that  fierce  indignation  against  despotism,  ppirilual  and 
lonpatsl,  which  hu  led  to  the  pioent  condition  of  things  in  Europe. — En, 
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engaged  in  Bingle-cotnbat  that  fierce  advocate  of  despotism  ; 
l.iirthen  reputed  invincible  iti  the  opinion  of  many,  and  in 
hie  own  conceit ;  who  insolently  challenged  us  arid  oar 
armies  to  tbe  combat;  but  whom,  while  I  repelled  his  viru- 
lence, I  dilenced  with  his  own  weapons  ;  and  over  whom,  if  I 
may  trust  to  the  opinions  of  impartial  judges,  I  gained  a  com- 
plete and  glorious  victory.  That  this  is  the  plain  unvarnished 
fact  appears  from  this  :  that,  ofter  the  most  noble  queen  of 
Sweden,  than  whom  there  iieithiir  is  nor  ever  was  a  pereonagc 
more  attached  to  literature  and  to  learned  men,  had  invited 
Salmasius  or  Salraasia  (for  to  which  6es  he  belonged  is  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty)  to  her  court,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction,  my  Defence  suddenly  surprised  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  security.  It  was  generally  read,  and  by  the 
queen  among  the  rest,  who,  attentive  to  the  dignity  of  her 
Btation,  let  the  stranger  experience  no  diminution  of  her  tbrmer 
tcindness  and  mnniticeuce.  But,  with  respect  to  the  rest,  if  I 
may  aseert  what  has  been  often  told,  and  was  matter  of  public 
notoriety,  such  a  cliange  was  instantly  efL'Cted  in  the  public 
sentiment,  that  he,  who  but  yesterday  flourislied  in  the  highest 
d^ree  of  favour,  eeemed  to-day  to  wither  in  neglect ;  and 
soon  after  receiving  permission  to  depart,  he  left  it  doubtful 
among  many  whether  he  were  more  honoured  when  he  came, 
or  more  disgraced  when  he  went  away  ;  and  even  in  other 
places  it  is  clear,  that  it  occasioned  nu  small  loss  to  his  reputa- 
tion ;  and  all  this  I  have  mentioned,  not  from  any  futile  mo- 
tives of  vanity  or  ostentation,  but  that  I  might  clearly  show,  as 
I  proposed  in  the  beginning,  what  momentous  reasons  1  bad 
for  commencing  this  woi'k  with  an  effusion  of  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  the  universe.  Such  a  preface  was  most  honourable 
and  appropriate,  in  which  I  might  prove,  by  an  enumeration 
of  particulars,  tliat  I  had  not  been  without  my  share  ot  human 
misery  ;  but  that  I  hod,  at  the  same  time,  experienced  sin- 
gular marks  of  the  divine  re^^d  ;  that  in  topics  of  the  highest 
concern,  the  most  connected  with  tbe  exigencies  of  my  country, 
and  the  most  beneficial  to  civil  and  religious  liberty;  the 
supreme  wisdom  and  beneficence  had  invigorated  and  enlarged 
my  faculties,  to  defend  the  dearest  interests,  not  merely  of  one 
people,  but  of  the  whole  human  race,  against  the  enemies  of 
numau  liberty  ;  as  it  were  in  a  full  concourse  of  all  tbe  nations 
ontheearth:  and  I  again  invoke  the  same  Almighty  Being, 
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thai  I  may  still  be  able  with  the  same  integrity,  the  same  dili- 
eence,  and  the  same  success,  tu  defend  those  actions  wliieb 
haTe  been  bo  gloriously  achieved ;  while  I  vindicate  the  au- 
thors aa  well  as  myself,  whose  name  has  been  associated  trilli 
theirs,  not  so  mucli  lor  the  sake  of  honour  as  disgrace,  from 
unmerited  ignominy  and  reproach ;  but  if  there  are  any,  wlio 
think  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  passed  over  these 
in  ailent  contempt,  I  sliouid  agree  with  (hem,  if  they  bad  been 
dispersed  only  among  those  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  our  principlesand  our  conduct :  but,  how  were  strangers 
to  discover  the  iitlseassertions  of  our  ad  versaiies?  When  pro- 
per pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  vindication  as  exten- 
sive as  the  calumny,  I  think  that  they  will  cease  to  think  ill  of 
U6,  and  that  he  will  be  ashamed  of  the  falsehoods  which  hsius 
promulgaled  ;  but,  if  he  be  past  the  feeling  of  shame,  we  majr 
then  well  leave  him  to  contempt.  I  should  sooner  have  pi^ 
pared  an  answer  to  his  invective,  if  he  iiad  not  entrenelied  him- 
self in  unfounded  runtoura  and  frequent  denunciations  that 
Salinasius  was  labouring  at  the  anvil,  and&bricating  new  libels 
against  us,  which  would  soon  make  their  appearance;  by 
wnich  he  obtained  only  a  sliort  delay  of  vengeance  and  of 
punishment;  for  I  thonght  it  right  to  reserve  my  vthtAe 
strength  unimpaired  against  the  more  pot«it  adversary.  But 
the  conflict  between  me  and  Salmasius  ia  now  finally  termi- 
nated by  hia  death  ;  and  I  will  not  write  against  the  deed; 
nor  will  I  reproach  him  with  the  loss  of  life  as  he  did 
me  with  the  loss  of  sight ;  though  there  are  some,  who  im- 
pute his  death  to  the  penetrating  severity  of  my  strictures, 
which  he  rendered  only  the  more  sharp  by  his  endeavQurs 
to  resist.  When  he  saw  the  work  which  he  had  in  hand 
proceed  slowly  on,  the  time  of  reply  elapsed,  the  publio 
curiosity  subsided,  his  fame  marred,  and  his  repat^on 
lost ;  the  favour  of  the  princes,  whose  cause  be  had  so  ill  de- 
fended, alienated,  he  was  destroyed,  ai^r  three  years  of  gria^ 
rather  by  the  force  of  depression  than  disease.  However  this 
maybe,  if  1  must  wage  even  a  posthumous  war  with  an  enemy 
whose  strength  I  so  well  know,  whose  most  vigorous  and  im- 
petuous attacks  I  BO  easily  sustained,  there  seems  no  reaaoa 
why  I  should  dread  the  languid  exertions  of  his  dying  honr. 
But  now  at  last,  lot  us  come  to  this  thing,  whatever  it  may 
he,  that  provokes  ua  to  the  combat ;  though  I  hear,  indeed 
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the  cry,  -lot  of  tlie  royal  blood,  as  tbe  title  pretfinda,  but  tbat   1 
of  somti  bkulking  and  drivelling  miscreaat.     Well,  1  bea'^ech,  I 
who  are  you?    a  iiiaa,  or  nobody  at  all?     Certainly  one  of  ] 
the  dregs  of  men,  for  even  slaves  are  not  without  a  name.    1 
Shali  I  always  have  to  conteud  with  anoovmouB  scribblers?    ' 
though  they  would  willingly  indeed  pass  for  king's  men,  but 
I  much  doubt  whether  they  can  make  kings  believe  that  they 
are.     The  followers  and  friends  of  kings  are  not  ashamed  of 
kin^.     How  then  are  these  the  friends  of  kings?    They 
make  no  contributions  ;   they  more  willingly  receive  them  ; 
they  will  not  even  lend  their  names  to  the  support  of  the  royal  I 
cause.     What  then  ?  they  support  it  by  their  pen  ;  bnt  evea  | 
this  service  they  have  not  sufficient  liberality  to  render  gratuit- 
ously to  their  kings  ;  nor  have  they  the  coiu^e  to  aflix  their 
names  to  their  productions.    But  though,  O  anonymous  sirs ! 
1  might  plead  the  example  of  your  Claudius,  who  composed 
a.  plausible  work  concerning  the  rights  of  kings,  but  without 
having  respect  enough  either  for  me  or  for  the  subject  to  put 
his  name  to  the  production,  I  should  think  it  scandalous  to   I 
undertake  the  discussion  of  so  weighty  a  subject,  while  I  con-   I 
ceuled  my  name.     What  I,  in  a  republic,  openly  attempt  j 
against  kings,  why  do  you  in  a  monarchy,  and  under  the  J 

fatronage  of  kings,  not  dare  to  do  except  claudcetinely  and  I 
Y  stealth  ?     Why  do  you,  trembling  with  apprehension  in   ' 
tiie  midst  of  security,  and  seeking  darkness  m  the  raidst  of 
light,'  depreciate  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  sovereigns  by 
A  cowardice  which  must  excite  both  hatred  and  distrust? 
Do  you  suspect  that  you  have  no  protection  in  the  power  of 
Icings?     But  surely,  thus  skulking  in  obscurity  and  prowhng 
in  msguise,  you  seem  to  have  come  not  so  much  as  advocates 
to  maintain  the  right  of  kings  as  thieves  to  rob  the  treasury. 
What  I  am,  I  ingenuously  profess  to  be.     The  prerogative 
which  I  deny  to  kmgs,  I  would  persist  in  denying  in  any  le- 
gitimate monarchy  ;  for  no  sovereign  could  injure  me  without  I 
tirst  condemning  himself  by  a  confession  of  hts  despoliiiiiii   if  I 
I  inveigh  against  tyrants,  what  is  this  to  kings  1  whom  I  am   I 
far  from  associating  with  tyrants.     As  much  as  an  honest   I 
man  differs  from  a  rogue,  bo  much  I  contend  that  a  king    ] 
differs  from  a  tyrant.     Whence  it  is  clear,  that  a  tyrant  is  so    | 
&r  from  being  a  king,  that  he  is  always  in  direc.  opposition  to    I 
a  king.    And  he  who  peruses  the  records  of  history,  will  find    I 
that  more  kings  have  been  subverted  by  tyrants  than  by  theii    1 
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BubjecU.  He,  tlierefore,  who  would  authorize  tlie  dealruciion 
of  tvranta,  does  not  authoi'ize  the  destruction  of  kings,  but  ot 
Lbe  moat  inveterate  cnemieB  to  kings.  But  that  rigu^  which 
yoa  concede  to  king^,  the  riQ;lit  of  doing  what  they  please,  is 
not  juEtice,  hut  injustice,  ruin,  and  despair.  By  that  en- 
venomed preseut  you  yourselves  destroy  those  whom  you 
extol  as  if  they  were  above  the  rea^h  of  danger  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  you  (juite  obliterate  the  diflerence  between  a  king 
and  a  tyrant,  if  you  invest  both  with  the  same  arbitrary  power. 
For,  if  a  kinir  doea  not  exercise  that  power,  (and  no  king  will 
exercise  it  as  long  as  be  ia  not  a.  tyrant,)  the  power  must  be 
ascribed,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  die  individual.  For,  what 
can  be  imagined  more  absurd  than  tbat  regal  prerogative, 
which,  if  any  one  uses,  as  oflen  n»  he  wishes  to  act  the  king, 
Eo  often  he  censes  to  he  an  honest  man ;  and  as  ol'len  as  ae 
chooses  to  be  an  honest  man,  so  often  he  roust  evince 
that  be  is  not  a  king  7  Can  any  more  bitter  reproanh  be 
cast  upon  kings  1  He  who  maintains  this  prerc^ative  mast 
himself  be  a  monster  of  injustice  and  iniquity ;  lor  how  can 
there  he  a  worse  person  than  him,  who  must  himself  first 
verify  the  exaggerated  picture  of  atrocity  nhich  he  delineates? 
But  if  every  good  man,  as  an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers 
magnificently  taught,  is  a  king,  it  follows  that  every  bad  one 
is,  according  to  his  capacity,  a  tyrant ;  nor  does  the  name  of 
tyrant  signify  anything  souring  or  illustrious,  hut  the  meanest 
reptile  on  the  earth ;  for  in  proportion  as  he  is  great,  he  is 
contemptible  and  abject.  Others  are  vicious  only  for  them- 
selves ;  but  tyrants  are  vicious,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
are  even  involuntarily  obUged  to  participate  in  the  crimes  of 
their  importunate  menials  and  favourites,  and  to  entrust  certain 
portions  of  their  despotism  to  the  vilest  of  their  dependents, 
Tyranis  are  thus  the  most  abject  of  slaves,  for  they  are  the 
servants  of  those  who  are  themselves  in  servitude.  This 
name,  therefore,  may  be  rightly  applied  to  the  most  insig- 
nificant pugilist  of  granny,  or  even  to  this  brawler;  wno^ 
why  he  should  strenuously  clamour  for  the  interests  of  das- 
poiism,  will  sufficiently  appear  fram  what  has  been  sai4  al- 
ready, and  what  will  be  said  in  the  sequel ;  as  also  why  this 
hireling  chooses  to  conceal  his  name.  Treading  in  the  steps 
of  Salmasius,  he  has  prostituted  his  cry  for  the  royal  blood, 
and  either  blushing  for  the  dli^grace  of  his  erudition,  or  the 
flnjptinuaen  gi'his  life,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  wish 
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to  be  concealed ;  or  perhaps  he  is  watching  an  opportunity, 
wherever  he  may  scent  some  richer  odours  of  emolument, 
to  desert  the  cause  of  kings,  and  transfer  his  services  to 
some  future  republic.  This  was  the  manner  of  Salmasius. 
who,  caplivaled  by  the  lure  of  gain,  apostatized,  even  when 
BinkiDg  in  years,  from  the  orlnodox  to  the  episcopalians, 
from  the  popular  party  to  the  royalists.  Tliou  brawler,  then, 
from  the  slews,  who  thou  art  thou  in  vain  endeavourest  to 
conceal ;  believe  me,  you  will  be  dragged  to  light,  nor 
will  the  helmet  of  Pluto  any  longer  serve  you  for  a  disguise. 
And  yon  will  swear  downright,  as  long  as  you  live,  either 
that  I  am  not  blind,  or  that  I  was  quicksighted  enough  to 
detect  you  in  the  labyrinth  of  imposture.  Attend  then,  while 
I  relate  who  he  is,  from  whom  descended,  by  what  expecta- 
tions he  was  led,  or  by  what  blandishments  soothed  to  advo- 
cate the  royal  cause. 

There  is  otie  More,  part  Frenchman  and  part  Scot,  so 
that  one  country,  or  one  people,  cannot  be  quite  overwhelmed 
with  the  whole  intamy  of  his  extraction  ;  an  unprincipled 
miscreant,  and  proved  not  only  by  the  general  testimony  of 
his  enemies,  but  even  by  that  of  his  desirest  friends,  whom  he 
has  alienated  by  his  insincerity,  to  be  a  monster  of  perfidy, 
falsehood,  ingratitude,  and  malevolence,  the  perpetual  slan- 
derer, not  only  of  men,  but  of  women,  whose  chastity  he  is  no 
mure  accustomed  to  regard  than  their  reputation.  To  pass 
over  the  more  obscure  transactions  of  his  youth,  he  first  made 
his  appearance  as  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  language  at  Geneva; 
where  he  could  not  divest  himself  either  of  the  knave  or 
fool ;  but  where,  even  while  secretly  conscious,  though  per- 
haps not  yet  publicly  convicted,  of  so  many  enormities,  he 
had  ibe  audacity  to  solicit  the  office  of  pastor  iu  the  church, 
and  to  profane  the  character  byhiserimes.  But  hisdebauch- 
eries,  his  pride,  and  the  general  profligacies  of  his  conduct, 
could  not  long  escape  the  censure  of  the  Presbyters ;  after 
being  condemned  for  many  heresies,  which  he  basely  recanted, 
and  to  which  he  still  as  impiouslv  adhered,  he  was  at  last 
openly  found  guilty  of  adultery.  He  had  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  the  maid-servant  of  hie  host,  and  even  afler  she 
was  mari'ied  to  another  did  not  cease  to  solicit  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  love.  The  neighbours  ofien  observed  them  toge- 
ther in  close  converse  under  a  shed  in  the  garden.  But  you 
VOL.  I.  4 
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will  aay,  this  might  have  no  reference  w  any  criminBl 
amours ;  he  might  have  conversed  upon  horticulture,  and 
have  read  lectures  on  the  art,  to  the  untutored  and  curinus 
girl;  he  might  ono  while  iiave  praised  the  heauty  of  the  pai^ 
terrea,  or  regretted  the  absence  of  shade  ;  be  might  have  in- 
eerted  a  mulberry  in  a  fig,  and  thence  have  rapidly  raised  a 
progeny  of  sycamores;  a  cooling  bower;  and  then  might  have 
taught  the  art  of  grafting  to  the  fair.  All  this  and  more  be 
might,  no  doubt,  have  done.  But  all  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
presbyters,  wlio  passed  sentence  on  him  as  an  adulterer,  and 
ju^ed  him  unworthy  of  the  ecclesiastical  functions.  The 
neads  of  those,  and  other  nccusations  of  the  like  kind,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Geneva.  But  even  after 
this  had  become  matter  of  public  notoriety,  he  was  invited, 
at  the  instance  of  Salmasius,  to  officiate  in  the  French  chun^ 
at  Middlebui^h.  This  gave  great  offence  to  Spanhei: 
man  of  singular  erudition  and  integrity ;  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  character  at  Geneva,  though  at  last,  bat 
not  without  the  most  violent  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining letters  testimonial  from  the  Genevese,  but  these  only  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  place,  and  couched  in  ex- 
pressions rather  bordering  on  censure  than  on  praise.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  Holland,  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sal 
masins;  where  he  immediately  cast  his  U'tidinous  looks  on 
his  wife's  maid,  irhose  name  was  Pontia ;  for  the  fellow's 
lust  is  always  ioflamed  by  cooks  and  waiting-maids ;  hence 
be  began  to  pay  a^isiduous  court  to  Salmasius,  and,  as  often 
as  hfi  had  opportunity,  to  Pontia.  I  know  not  whether  Sal- 
masius, taken  by  the  busy  attentions  and  unintermitted  adala* 
tion  of  More,  or  More  thinking  that  it  would  favotir  V 
purpose  of  meeting  Portia,  which  first  caused  their  convei^ 
satioo  to  tui'n  on  the  answer  of  Milton  to  Salmasius.  Snt, 
however  this  might  be,  More  undertook  to  defend  Salmaaiiu^ 
and  Salmasius  promises  to  obtain  for  More  the  divinity-chair 
in  that  city.  Besides  this,  More  promises  himself  other  sweets 
in  his  clandestine  amour  with  Pontia ;  for,  under  pretext  of 
consulting  Salmasius  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  be  had 
free  admission  to  the  house  at  all  hours  of  the  night  or  day. 
And,  as  formerly  Pyramua  was  changed  into  a  mulberry-tree, 
so  More*  seems  suddenly  transformed  into  Pyramus ;  bat  in 
•  Morns,  the  I.alin  name  for  Malberry. 
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proportion  as  he  was  more  criminal,  so  he  was  more  foitutiata 
dian  that  youth.  He  had  no  occasion  to  seek,  for  a  chink  in 
the  wall;  he  had  every  facility  of  carrying  on  his  inlrigne 
with  his  Thisbe  under  the  same  roof.  He  promiscB  her  m&i- 
lisge:  ni('  under  the  lure  of  this  promise,  violates  her 
chastity.  0  shame !  a  minister  of  the  gospel  abuses  the  ccm- 
fidence  of  friendship  to  commit  this  atrocious  crime.  From 
this  amour  no  common  prodigy  accrued ;  for  bolh  man  and 
woman  suffered  the  pains  of  parturition :  Pontia  conceived  a 
morill,*  which  long  afforded  employment  to  the  natural  dis- 
qaisitions  of  Salroasius;  More,  the  barren  and  windy  egg; 
from  which  issued  that  flatulent  cry  of  the  royal  blood'.  The 
sight  of  this  egg  indeed,  at  first,  caused  our  monarchy-men, 
who  were  famishing  in  Belgium,  to  lick  their  chops ;  but  the 
shell  was  no  sooner  broken,  than  they  loalhed  tite  addie  and 
putrid  contents ;  for  Move,  not  a  little  elated  with  his  concep- 
tion, and  thinking  that  he  had  obliged  the  whole  Orange 
iitction,  had  began  to  anticipate  a  new  accession  of  professor- 
ships aud  chairs,  when  he  deserted  his  poor  pregnant  Pontia, 
as  beneath  his  notice,  to  indigence  and  misfortune.  She 
complained  to  the  synod  and  the  magistrates  of  the  injuries 
snd  the  treachery  which  she  had  experienced.  Thus  the 
matter  was  brought  to  light,  and  afforded  subject  for  merri- 
ment and  observation  in  almost  all  places  and  companies. 
Hence  some  ingenious  person  wrote  this  distich: — 

"  Gslli  ex  cancabka  gravidsm  te,  PondB,  Mori, 
Quis  iKoe  iiiurauni  morigeramque  n^ct  ? ''  t 

"O  Pontia,  feEniing  wilh  More's  Gallic  leed, 
Yuu  have  been  Mor'd  eaougli,  and  no  more  need." 


icen  to  SI 


e  gained  nothing 
by  complaint;  for  the  cry  of  the  royal  blood  soon  overwhelmed 
the  clamour  about  the  rape,  and  the  cries  of  the  ruined  fair. 
Salmaiaius  deeply  resented  the  injury  and  insult  which  were 
thus  offered  to  himself  and  his  family ;  and  the  derision  to 
which  he  was  exposed  by  his  courteous  and  admiring  friend; 
and  perhaps  this  misfortune,  added  to  his  other  mishaps  in 
the  royal  cause,  might  have  contributed  to  accelerate  his  end. 
But  on  this  hereafier.     In  the  mean  time,  Salmasius,  with 

■  A  lilllfi  More,  or  mulberry. 

+  It  ia  impceiiible  (o  give  k  literally  enact  Tendering  of  itui.  I  huvs 
niftf  ed  upon  the  name  lu  well  ai  I  could  in  Eaglish. — R.  F. 
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the  fate  of  Salmasia,  (for  the  fable  is  as  appropriate  af 
the  name,)  little  thinking  that  in  More  he  had  got  an  herma- 
phrodite associate,  as  incapable  of  parturition  as  of  procreatioii, 
without  knowing  what  he  had  begot  for  him  in  the  hoasey 
fondles  the  fruit  of  his  travail,  the  book  in  which  he  was  styled 
Great ;  justly  perhaps  in  his  own  opinion,  but  very  uzmtly 
and  ridiculously  in  that  of  other  people.  He  hastens  to  the 
printer ;  and^  in  vain  endeavouring  to  keep  possession  of  the 
fame  which  was  vanishing  from  his  grasp,  ne  anxiously  at* 
tends  as  a  midwife  the  public  delivery  of  those  praises,  or 
rather  vile  flatteries,  which  he  had  so  rapaciously  sought  this 
fellow  and  others  to  bestow.  For  this  purpose  FlaccuB 
seemed  the  most  proper  person  that  could  be  found ;  him  he 
readily  persuades  not  only  to  print  the  book,  which  nobody 
would  have  blamed,  but  also  publicly  to  profess  himself  the 
author  of  a  letter  to  Charles,  nlled  with  the  most  calumnious 
aspersions  against  me,  whom  he  had  never  known.  But 
when  I  shew,  as  I  can  from  good  authority,  how  he  has  acted 
towards  others,  it  will  be  the  less  astonishing  why  he  should 
so  readily  be  prevailed  on  to  commence  such  a  wanton  and 
improvoked  attack  upon  me,  and  with  so  little  consideratiaa 
to  father  another's  extravagance  of  slander  and  invectiva. 
Flaccus,  whose  country  is  unknown,  was  an  itinerant  book- 
seller, a  notorious  prodigal  and  cheat ;  for  a  long  time  he 
carried  on  a  clandestine  trade  in  London,  from  which  city, 
after  practising  innumerable  frauds,  he  ran  away  in  debt.  He 
afterwards  lived  at  Paris,  during  the  whole  reign  of  James, 
an  object  of  distrust  and  a  monster  of  extortion.  From  this 
place  he  made  his  escape,  and  now  does  not  dare  to  approach 
within  many  miles  :  at  present  he  makes  his  appearance  as  a 
f egenerated  bookseller  at  the  Hague,  ready  to  perform  any 
oefarious  and  dirty  work  to  which  he  may  be  invited.  And 
as  a  proof  how  little  he  cares  what  he  says  or  what  he  does, 
there  is  nothing  so  sacred  which  a  trifling  bribe  would  not 
tempt  him  to  betray ;  and  I  shall  bring  forward  his  own  con- 
fession to  shew  that  his  virulence  against  me  was  not  prompted, 
as  might  be  supposed,  by  any  zeal  for  the  public  good.  When 
he  found  that  what  I  had  written  against  Salmasius  had  a 
considerable  sale,  he  writes  to  some  of  my  friends  to  persuade 
me  to  let  any  future  publication  of  mine  issue  from  his  press ; 
and  promises  a  great  degree  of  elegance  in  the  typographical 
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supposing  tlmt  he  should  suft'er  any  m 
to  ciislurb  liis  calculations  of  profit,  ; 
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H^BKBeDtion. '  1  replied  that  I  had  at  that  time  no  work  by  me 
■^ThMy  for  the  preas.  But  lo  !  be,  who  had  lately  made  me 
such  an  officious  proffer  of  his  eervicee,  soon  appears  not  only 
as  the  printer,  but  the  (suborned)  autlior  of  a  most  HcandalouB 
libel  upon  my  character.  My  friends  eitpresB  their  indica- 
tion ;  he  replies,  with  unabashed  effrontery,  that  he  13  quite 
astonished  at  their  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  in. 
'  ins  of  right  or  wrong 
1  his  speculations  of 
gain :  that  he  had  received  that  letter  from  Salmasius  together 
with  the  book;  that  he  begged  him  to  publish  it  on  his  own 
account,  in  the  way  he  had  done  ;  and  that,  if  Milton  or  any- 
other  person  thought  fit  to  write  an  answer,  he  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  prmting  it,  if  they  would  employ  him  in  the 
basiness.  This  was  nothing  else  tlian  to  say  that  he  would 
readily  publish  an  invective  against  Salmasius,  or  king 
Charles ;  for  the  reply  could  relate  to  no  other  persons.  It 
is  needles-i  to  say  more.  I  have  unmasked  the  man.  I  pro- 
ceed to  oilters  ;  for  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  served  to 
embellished  this  tragic  cry  of  the  royal  blood.  Here  then 
&re  the  actors  in  the  drama :  the  brawling  prolocutor,  the 
profligate  Flaccus,  or,  if  you  had  rather,  Salmasius,  habited 
in  the  mask  and  cloak  of  Flaccns,  two  poetasters  drunk  with 
Hiale  beer,  and  More,  famed  for  adultery  and  rape.  A  mar- 
vellous company  of  tragedians  !  and  an  honest  set  for  me  to 
engage  1  But,  as  such  a  cause  was  not  likely  to  procure  ad- 
versaries of  a  different  stamp,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  a^ 
tack  of  the  individuals,  such  as  they  are ;  only  first  premising 
that,  if  any  one  think  my  refutation  wanting  in  gravity,  he 
should  recollect  that  I  have  not  to  contend  with  a  weighty 
foe,  but  only  a  merryandrew  host ;  and  that  in  such  a  work, 
instead  of  labouring  to  give  it  throughout  the  highest  poliali 
of  elegance,  it  weis  right  to  consider  what  diction  might  be 
most  appropriate  to  such  a  crew. 

TAe  Royal  Blood  cnjiiig  to  Heavai  for  vengeance  on  the 
English  Parricides. 
Your  narrative,  O  More,  would  have  bad  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  if  you  had  first  shewn  that  his  blood  was 
not  justly  shed.  But  as  in  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformation, 
the  monks,  from  their  dearth  of  argument,  had  recourse  to 
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Epecti'eB  and  other  impositions,  so  you,  when  nothing  else  will 
staDd  you  in  any  stead,  call  in  the  aid  of  voices  which  were 
never  heard,  and  auperaiitious  tricks  that  have  long  been  onl 
of  date.  You  would  not  readily  give  any  of  ub  credit  for 
having  heard  a  voice  from  lieaven ;  but  I  could  with  little 
difficulty  believe  that  you  did  actually  hear  a  voice  from 
hell.  Yet,  I  beaeeeii  you,  who  heard  this  cry  of  the  royal 
blood  7  Yourself?  Mere  trash;  for  first  you  never  hear 
anything  good.*  But  that  cry  which  mounts  to  heaven,  if 
any  but  God  hear,  it  can  only  be  the  upright  and  the  pure . 
who,  themselves  uriBtained  with  crimes,  may  well  denounce 
the  divine  vengeance  against  the  guilty.  But  how  could  you 
possibly  hear  it  ?  or,  as  a  catamite,  would  you  write  a  satire 
against  lust  ?  For  you  geem,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  fabri- 
cated  this  mii'aculous  cry  to  heaven,  and  to  have  consummated 
your  amour  with  Fontia.  T  lie  re  are  not  only  many  impediments 
in  your  sense,  but  many  evil  incrustations  about  your  heart, 
which  would  for  ever  prevent  such  criea  from  reaching  your 
ears ;  and  if  nothing  else  did,  the  many  cries  which  are  contino- 
ally  ascending  to  heaven  againstyour  own  enormities  would  be 
Sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  voice  of  that  h;irlot,  whom  yOtt 
debauched  in  the  garden,  and  who  complains  ihat  you,  her 
religious  teacher,  was  the  author  of  her  seduction,  demands 
vengeance  against  you.  Vengeance  is  demanded  aguust  you 
by  the  husband,  whose  nuptial  bed  you  defiled;  it  is  dem  ' 
ed  by  Pontia,  to  whom  you  perjured  your  nuptial  vow; 
demanded  by  that  little  innocent  whom  you  caused  to  be  boni 
in  shame,  and  then  left  to  perish  without  support.  All  tb 
different  cries  for  vengeance  on  your  guilty  head  are  contino- 
ally  ascending  to  the  throne  of  God;  which  if  you  do  not  hear, 
it  is  certain  that  the  cry  of  the  royal  blood  you  could  never 
have  heard.  Tims  your  book,  instead  of  the  royal  blood 
crying  to  heaven,  might  more  fitly  be  entitled  "  More'a  las^v- 
ious  neighing  for  his  Pontia."  Of  that  tiresome  and  addlt 
epistle,  which  follows,  part  is  devoted  to  Charles,  part  to 
Milton,  to  exalt  the  one,  and  tu  vilify  the  other.  Take  • 
spedmen  from  the  beginning;  ''  The  dominions  of  Charles," 
he  Bays,  "  were  thrown  into  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  pam- 
cides  and  Deicides."  I  shall  not  stay  to  consider  whether 
ilus  rant  be  the  product  of  Salmasius,  of  More,  or  of  FlaccUB. 

■  Imlin  male  audli.     Theie  is  a  pLty  upon  the  wonli. 


But  thi*,  which  makes  others  laiigh,  may  well  make  Charles 
rave ;  foe  a  little  after  he  says  that  "  no  one  was  more  devoled 
to  the  interests  of  Chories."  What  truly  !  was  there  no  one 
more  devoted  ta  his  interests  than  you,  who  offered  topnhlish 
and  to  circulate  the  invectives  of  his  enemies  ?  How  wretched 
and  forlorn  mnst  be  the  situation  of  Charles,  if  a  scoundrel  of 
B  printer  dare  lo  rank  himself  among  his  most  confidential 
friends  ?  Wretched  indeed  mual  he  be,  if  the  perfidious 
FlaccuB  equal  his  dearest  friends  in  fidelity  and  affection ! 
But  could  the  fellow  have  spoken  anything  either  more  arro- 

rtly  of  himself,  or  more  contemptuously  of  the  king  and 
king's  friends?  Nor  is  it  less  ridiculous  that  a  low-lived 
mechanic  should  he  brought  upon  the  atHge  to  philosophise  on 
the  principles  of  government,  and  the  virtues  of  kings ;  and 
to  speak  in  a  tone  as  lofty  as  even  Salinasius  or  More.  But 
indeed  on  this  as  well  as  other  occasions  I  have  discovered 
evident  indications  that  Salmasius,  notwithstanding  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  reading,  was  a  man  of  puerile  judgment,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  world ;  for  though  he  must  have 
read  that  the  chief  magistrates,  in  the  well-arranged  govern- 
ment of  Sparta,  wei'e  always  wont  to  ascribe  to  some  virtuous 
citizen  the  merit  of  every  good  saying  which  the  worlhless  am 
the  profligate  might  occasionally  pronounce,  he  has  shewr 
himself  so  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  is  called  propriety,  as  to 
ascribe  to  the  vilest  of  men  sentiments  which  could  become 
otdy  the  good  and  wise.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  Charles ;  for 
the  old  rogue  Flaccus,  whose  faith  in  providence  is  so  great, 
tells  you  not  to  he  depressed.  Do  not  succumb  under  somany 
Bufferings.  Flaccus,  the  most  unprincipled  prodigal,  who  so 
Boon  lost  all  that  he  ever  had,  tells  you  not  to  despond  when 
all  is  lost.  Make  the  best  of  your  ill-starrjd  fortune.  And 
can  you  help  making  the  best  of  it  when  he  advises,  who, 
for  Bo  many  years,  by  every  species  of  peculation  and 
iniquity,  has  been  wont  to  subsist  on  the  fortunes  of  others? 
"  Driak  deep  of  wisdom,  for  you  are  plunged  in  wisdom's 
pool."  So  counsels,  so  directs  joLiy  Flaccus,  the  unrivalled 
preceptor  of  kings,  who,  seizing  the  leathern  flaggon  with  hie 
iuk-smeared  hands,  drinks  amongst  his  fellow-woi'kmen  a 
huge  draught  lo  the  success  of  your  philosophy.  This  dares 
Flaccus,  your  incomparable  partisan,  who  signs  his  name  lo 
admonitioHB,  which  Salmasius,  which  More,  and  your  other 
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advocates,  hare  too  little  conrage,  or  too  much  pride  to  own. 
For,  as  often  as  you  have  any  need  of  admonition  or  defence, 
they  are  always  anonymouBly  wise  or  brave ;  and  at  ano- 
ther's hazard,  rather  than  tbeir  own.  Let  this  fellow,  there- 
fore, whoever  he  may  be,  cease  to  make  a  barren  boast  of  his 
vigorous  and  animated  eloquence ;  for  the  author  truly  "  feara 
to  divulge  his  name,  which  has  become  so  renowned  by  the 
exertions  of  his  geniuE."  But  he  had  not  the  courage,  even 
in  that  work  whicli  wa^  to  avenge  the  royal  blood,  to  prefix 
B  dedication  to  Charles  nithont  the  vicarious  aid  of  Flaccus, 
in  whose  words  be  was  contented  to  say  that "  if  it  might  be 
permitted,  he  would  dedicate  the  book  to  his  majesty  withoDt 
a  name."  Thus  having  done  with  Charles,  he  next  puts 
himself  in  a  menacing  posture  against  me,  "  After  this 
protemium"  the  wonderful  "  Salmasius  will  make  the  trumpet 
blow  a  deadly  blast."  You  announce  a  new  kind  of  harmony; 
for  to  the  terrors  of  that  loud-sounding  instrument  no  sym- 
phony bears  so  close  a  resemblance  as  tnat  which  is  produced 
by  accumulated  flatulency.  But  I  advise  Salmasius  not  to 
raise  the  notes  of  this  trumpet  to  too  high  a  pitch ;  for,  the 
louder  the  tones,  the  more  he  will  expose  himself  to  a  slap  oo 
the  chops ;  which,  while  both  his  cheeks  ring,  will  give  s  de- 
lightful flow  to  his  well- proportioned  melodies.  You  chatter  on, 
"  who  has  not  his  equal,  nor  near  his  equal  in  the  whole  lite 
rary  and  scientiflc  world."  What  assurance !  Ye  men  trf 
erudition,  scattered  over  the  world,  can  you  think  it  possible 
that  a  preference  over  you  all  should  be  given  to  a  gram- 
maticallouse,  whose  only  treasure  of  merit,  and  hope  of  fame, 
consisted  in  a  glossary  ;  and  who  would  at  last  be  found  to 
deserve  nothing  but  contempt,  if  acomparison  were  instituted 
between  him  and  men  really  learned.  Bat  this  would  not  be 
affirmed  by  any  except  the  lowest  drivf  Her,  more  destitute  of 
understanding  than  even  Flaccus  himself.  "And  who  has  now 
employed  in  the  service  of  yourmajes^,  a  stupendous  mass  of 
erudition,  illuminated  by  a  genius  quite  divine."  If  you  re- 
collect, what  I  said  above,  that  Salmasius  took  this  letter, 
wiiich  was  either  written  by  himself  or  one  of  his  creatures, 
to  the  printer,  and  entreated  the  servile  artificer  to  affix  his 
own  name  to  the  publication,  you  will  discover  the  indisputa- 
ble marks  of  a  mind  truly  grovelling  and  contemptible ;  boMly 
ling  a  panegyric  on  itself,  and  sedulously  procuring,  even 
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from  a  fool,  an  unbounded  prodigality  of  praise.  "  Al  in- 
comparable and  immortal  work,  which  it  is  fruitless  to  revile, 
and  in  whicli  it  must  astonish  even  the  regular  practitioners  of 
tlie  law,  how  a  Frenchman  Bhould  as  soon  bring  himself  to  un- 
derstand and  to  explain  the  Englieh  history,  the  laws,  statutes 
records,  &c."  Indeed  how  little  he  understood  our  laws,  and 
how  much  he  spoke  at  random  on  the  subject,  wc  have  pro- 
duced abundant  evidence  to  shew.  "  But  he  will  soon,  in 
another  impression  which  lie  is  preparing  as;ainst  the  rebels. 
Btop  the  mouths  of  revilera.  and  chastise  Milton  according  lo 
his  deserts,"  You,  therefore,  as  that  little  avant  courier  of  a 
fish,  run  before  the  Salmasian  whale,  which  threatens  an  at- 
tack upon  our  coast ;  we  sharpen  our  harpoons  to  elicit  any 
oil  or  gal!  which  his  impetuous  vengeance  may  contain.  In 
the  mean  time  we  admire  the  more  than  Pythagorean  tender- 
neae  of  this  prodigy  of  a  man,  who,  compassionating  animals, 
and  particularly  fish,  to  whose  flesh  even  Lent  shews  no  in- 
dulgence, destined  so  many  volumes  to  the  decent  apparelling 
of  myriads  of  poor  sprats  and  herrings,*  and  bequeathed  bj* 
will  a  paper  coat  to  each. 

*  Svift  bmnoiouBl;  predicts  a  Bimilar  &te  tor  h»  onn  wiidogs  r— 
"  Somecountrj  squire  lo  Lintoi  goei, 
Inqairea  for  Swift  in  verse  nnd  prosci" 
n  whieh  Ine  worthy  bibliopolist  replies — 

"  '  r  have  heard  the  name 

He  died  a  year  ngo  :' — '  The  »nie.' 
He  scaichea  all  the  ahop  in  vain : 
'  Sir,  you  may  find  theoi  in  Diick-lane  { 
T  Bent  them  with  a  load  cif  lionks, 
Last  Monday,  to  the  pasttycook'i. 
To  fancy  they  cautd  live  a  year ! 
I  find  you  'le  but  a  ntranger  here. 
The  dean  Baa  &mous  in  his  time. 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  si  rhyme ! 
Hts  way  of  writing  now  is  past. 
The  town  has  got  a  belter  taste  ; 
I  keep  no  antiquated  iitulF, 
But  spick  Bitd  span  I  have  enough.'  " 
EtBCwhere,  the    humorous  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  speaks  admirably  of 
those  (bnonate  authors  whose  virgin  teavra  "unihunihed  by  greaay  «d- 
dents,"  repose  in  complete  ataroxia  on  their  shelves,  [ill  the  final  coraumma- 
lion  of  all  things,  when  it  may  he   supposed  they  will  help  to  kindle  Om 
"" "         '  conflanration.     This  witty  observation  may  suffice  to  show  that 
:  not  in  the  habit  in  Swift's  days  of  aelling  thdr  &then'  librariei 
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Rejoice^  ye  herriaga,  lUid  ye  ocean  ftj, 
IV'ho,  in  cold  winiet,  shiver  m  theseas 
The  knighl,  Snlrnaiius,  pitying  ynm-  hard  lot, 
Boanteou*  iniendu  yonr  niiliediiess  In  cloihe. 
And,  laiiih  of  hii  p>p«r,  is  prepniing 
ChutBceous  jackeu  to  iavat  you  aU. 
Jacbm  resplendent  with  his  tnm  and  fame, 
Esultin^y  parade  the  fishy  marl, 
And  ling  his  praise  with  ihecquered  liverj 


That  well  might 


^  serve  to  grace  the  letler'd  sloi 
Of  those  who  pirl  their  noses  and  ne'er  read. 
This  I  wrote  on  the  long-expected  edition  of  his  (ar-Saaal 
rork;  in  printing  which  he  was  atrenuoualj  engeged,  while 
you,  sir,  were  polluting  his  house  by  your  scandalous  amour 
with  Pontia.  And  Salmasias  appears  to  have  long  and  tiw 
diistriousiy  applied  himself  to  the  execution ;  for,  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  when  a  learned  person,  from  whom  I 
received  the  information,  sent  to  ask  him  when  he  would 
publish  the  second  part  of  his  argument  against  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope  i  he  replied,  that  he  should  not  return  to 
that  work  till  he  had  completed  his  labouTB  against  Milton. 
Thus  I  was  preferred  before  the  pope ;  and  that  enpremacy 
which  he  denied  to  him  in  the  church,  he  gratuitously  be- 
stowed on  me  in  his  resentment.  Thus  I  seem  to  have  fur- 
nished a  timely  succour  a^jainst  his  subversion  of  the  papa^ ; 
and  to  have  saved  the  Roman  capital  from  the  irruption  of  ■ 
second  Catiline,  not  indeed  like  the  consul  Tully,  by  the 
fasces  of  office,  or  (he  premonitions  of  a  dream,  but  by  veiy 
ditFerent  means.  Surely  many  cardinals'  caps  will  be  due  to 
me  on  this  account ;  and  I  fear  lest  tbe  Roman  pontiff,  by 
the  transfer  of  a  title  which  lalely  belonged  to  our  kingB, 
should  salute  me  with  the  appellation  of  Defender  of  tlie  Faith. 
You  see  under  what  a  cloud  of  disgrace  Salmastus  laboured 
to  depress  me.  But  oDgbt  he  to  have  relinquielied  a  post  of 
honourable  esertion  to  mingle  in  foreign  controversies,  or  to 
have  deserted  the  service  of  the  church  for  political  and  ex- 
ternal discussions,  in  which  he  had  no  knowleee  and  no  con- 
cern? Ought  he  to  have  made  a  truce  with  the  pope?  and, 
what  wae  most  base  of  all,  after  the  utmost  bitterness  of  hosti- 
imniedislely  after  their  death.  At  preseat,  there  t>  no  repow  Tor  booki  naj- 
vhere  but  in  the  bookselleis'  shops,  where  they  lis  with  a  thick  Btratimi  of 
l«Bined  dust  upon  their  simunita,  never  shakai  off  till  they  shape  Hull 
eoane  icni»  the  Atlantio,  towards  the  laud  of  Uripa  and  stars — Eo. 
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lity,  to  bivve  Boaght  a  rGconailiation  with  the  biehops? 
us  now  come  to  the  charges  which  were  brought  againet  m_ 
la  there  anything  reprehensible  in  my  mannerB  or  ray  coa- 
diiet?  Surely  nothing.  What  no  one,  not  totally  divested 
of  all  gonorons  sensibility,  would  have  dune,  he  reproaches 
me  with  want  of  beauty  and  loss  of  sight. 


if  huge  ar 


,  TQld  of  «igl.i; 


I  certainly  never  supposed  that  I  should  have  been  obliged  , 
to  enler  into  a  competition  for  beauly  with  the  Cyclops;  but 
he  immediately  corrects  himself,  and  says,  "though  not  indeed 
huge,  for  there  cannot  be  a  more  spare,  shrivelled,  and  blood- 
less form."  It  is  of  no  moment  to  say  anything  of  personal 
appearance,  yet  lesi  (as  the  Spanish  vulgar,  implicitly  con- 
fiduig  in  the  relations  of  their  priests,  believe  of  heretics')  any 
one,  from  the  representations  of  my  enemies,  should  be  led  to 
imagine  that  I  have  either  the  head  of  a  dog,  or  the  horn  of 
a  rhinoceros,  I  will  say  something  on  the  subject,  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  paying  my  grateful  acKnowledgmenis 
to  the  Deity,  and  of  refuting  the  most  shameless  lies,  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  was  ever  once  noted  for  deformity,  by  any 
one  who  ever  saw  me ;  but  the  praise  of  beauty  I  am  not 
anxious  to  obtain.  My  stature  certainly  is  not  tall ;  but  it 
rather  appioaches  the  middle  than  the  diminutive.  Yet 
what  if  it  were  diminutive,  when  so  many  men,  illustrious 
both  in  peace  and  war,  have  been  the  same  ?  And  how  can 
that  be  called  diminutive,  which  is  great  enough  for  every 
■virtuous  achievement  ?  Nor,  though  very  thin,  was  J  ever 
deficient  in  courage  or  in  strength ;  and  1  was  wont  constantly 
to  exercise  myself  in  the  use  of  the  broadsword,  as  long  as  it 
comported  with  my  habit  and  my  years.  Armed  with  this 
weapon,  as  I  usually  was,I  shouldhave  thought  myself  quite 
B  match  for  any  one,  though  much  stronger  than  myseli";  and 
I  felt  perfectly  secure  against  the  assault  of  any  open  enemy. 
At  this  moment  I  have  the  same  courage,  the  same  strength, 
though  not  the  same  eyes ;  yet  so  little  do  tljey  betray  any  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  injury,  that  they  are  as  unclouded  and 
bright  as  the  eyes  of  those  who  most  distinctly  see.  In  this 
instance  alone  I  am  a  dissembler  against  my  will.  My  face, 
which  is  said  to  indicate  a  total  privation  of  blood,  is  of  a 
complexion entu'ely  oppositetolhepaleand  thecadaTeronsjsc 
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Jiat,  though  I  am  more  thaji  forty  years  old,  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  to  whom  I  do  not  appear  ten  years  younger  than  I 
am  ;  and  the  smoothness  of  my  skin  is  not,  in  the  ieai;t,  affected 
by  tbii  wrinkles  of  age.  It'there  he  one  particle  of  falsehood 
in  this  relation,  I  should  deservedly  incur  tlie  ridicule  of 
many  thousands  of  my  countrymen,  and  even  many  foreigners 
to  whom  I  am  personally  known.  But  if  he,  in  a  raatter  so 
foreign  to  his  purpose,  shall  be  lound  to  have  asserted  so 
many  shameless  and  gratuitous  falsehoods,  you  may  the  more 
readily  estimate  the  quantity  of  his  veracity  on  olher  topics. 
Thus  much  necessity  compelled  me  to  assert  eoneeming  my 
peraonal  appearance.  Respecting  yours,  though  I  have 
been  informed  that  it  ie  most  insignificant  and  contemptible, 
a  perfect  mirror  of  the  worthlessneM  of  your  character  and 
the  malevolence  of  your  heart,  I  say  nothing,  and  no  one 
will  be  anxious  that  anything  should  be  said.  I  wish  that  I 
could  with  equal  facility  refute  what  this  barbarous  op- 
ponent has  said  of  toy  hlinduess ;  but  I  cannot  do  it ;  and  I 
must  submit  to  the  affliction.  It  is  not  so  wretched  to  be 
bhnd,  as  it  is  not  to  be  capable  of  enduring  blindRei<s.  But 
why  should  I  not  endure  a  misfortune,  which  it  behoves  every 
one  to  be  prepared  to  endure  if  it  should  happen  ;  which  mar, 
in  the  common  course  of  things,  happen  to  any  man ;  add 
which  has  been  known  to  happen  to  the  most  distinguished 
and  virtuous  persons  in  history.  Shall  I  mention  those  wise 
and  anrient  bards,  whose  misfortuues  the  gods  are  said  to 
have  compensated  by  superior  endowments,  and  whom  u 


r  want)  of 


Tiresiaa 


much  revered,  that  they  chose  rather  to  impute  tb 
sight  to  the  injustice  of  heaven  than  to  their  own  \ 
nooence  or  virtue  ?  What  is  reported  of  the  Augi 
is  well  known;  of  whom  Apollonius  sung  thus  i 
gonauts : 

"  Td  mca  he  du'd  the  will  divine  discloae, 

Nor  teai'd  Khiit  Jove  might  in  hia  Bisih  impme. 
The  gods  nraigoed  him  age,  wilhout  decny. 
But  matched  the  blesiiiift  ik  his  sight  aKay." 

But  God  himself  is  truth  ;  in  propagating  which,  aa  men 
display  a  greater  integrity  and  zeal,  they  approach  nearer 
to  the  similitude  of  God,  and  possess  a  greater  portion  of 
bia  love.  We  cannot  suppose  the  deity  envious  of  truth, 
I  unwilling  that  it  should  be  freely  commuaical£d  to  maii> 
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kind.  The  loss  of  sight,  therefore,  which  this  inspired  sage, 
who  was  BO  eager  in  promoting  knowledge  among  men,  sub- 
tfthied,  cannot  be  coosidered  as  a.  judicial  punishrnent.  Or 
shall  I  mention  those  worthies  who  were  as  distinguished  for 
wisdom  in  the  cabinet,  as  ioi  valour  in  the  field  ?  And  first, 
Timoleon  of  Corinth,  who  delivered  his  city  and  all  SicUf 
&om  the  yiike  of  slavery ;  than  whom  there  never  Jived  in 
any  age,  a  more  virtuous  man,  or  amore  incorrupt  statesman: 
Next  Appius  Claudius,  whose  discreet  counsels  in  the  senatSj 
though  they  could  not  restore  sight  to  his  own  eyes,  saved 
Italy  from  the  formidable  inroads  of  Pyrrhus  :  then  CfficiliuB 
Metellus  the  high-priest,  who  lost  his  sight,  while  he  saved, 
not  only  the  city,  but  the  palladium,  the  protection  of  the  city, 
and  the  most  eacred  reiics,  from  the  destraction  of  the  flamea. 
On  other  oecasions  Providence  has  indeed  given  conspicuous 
proofs  of  its  regard  for  such  singular  exertions  of  patriotism 
and  virtue;  what, therefore,  happened  to  so  great  and  so  good 
a  man,  I  can  hardly  place  in  the  catalogue  of  misfortanes. 
Why  should  I  mention  others  of  later  times,  as  Dandolo  •  of 
Venice,  the  incomparable  Doge;  orBoemar  Zisca,  the  bravest 
of  generals,  and  the  champion  of  the  cross ;  or  Jerome  Zan- 
cbius,  and  some  other  theolngians  of  the  lughest  reputation  ? 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  patriarch  Isaac,  than  whom  no  man 
ever  enjoyed  more  of  the  divine  regard,  lived  blind  for  many 
years ;  snd  perhaps  also  his  son  Jacob,  who  was  equally 
an  objecl:  of  the  divine  benevolence.  And  in  short,  did  not 
otir  Saviour  himself  clearly  declare  that  that  poor  man 
whom  he  restored  to  sight  had  not  been  bom  bhnd,  either 
on  account  of  his  own  sins  or  those  of  his  progenitors  ?  And 
with  respect  to  myself,  though  I  have  accurately  examined 
my  conduct,  and  scrutinized  my  soul,  I  call  thee,  0  God, 
the  searcher  of  hearts,  to  witness,  that  I  am  not  conscious, 
either  in  the  more  early  or  in  the  later  periods  of  my  life,  of 
having  committed  any  enormity,  which  might  deservedly 
have  marked  me  out  as  a  fit  object  for  such  a  calamitous  vi- 
sitation. But  since  my  enemies  boast  that  this  affliction  \s 
only  a  retribution  for  the  transgressions  of  my  pen,  I  again 
invoke  the  Almighty  to  witness,  that  I  never,  at  any  Umej 

•  The  reader  will  immedistdy  call  lo  mind  the  jnes  of  Bjcon — 
«  Oh,  for  one  hour  ol  blind  old  DandolO  ! 
Th"  ociogtnarian  thief,  Bynaniiuin'*  ranqueting  foe." — Ed. 
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irrote  auything  which  I  did  not  think  agreeable  to  truth,  to 
justice,  and  to  p'e^.  TltiB  was  my  persuasioa  theo,  and  1 
feel  the  same  perauaaion  now.  Nor  waa  I  ever  prompted  to 
auch  esertione  by  the  influence  of  ambitioD,  by  the  lust  of 
lucre  or  of  praise ;  it  was  only  by  the  conviction  of  duty  and 
the  feeling  of  patriotism,  a  disinterested  passion  for  the  ex- 
tension of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Tiius,  therefore,  nben 
1  was  publicly  soItciteiT  Co  write  a  reply  to  the  Defence  of 
the  royal  cause,  when  I  had  to  contend  with  the  pressure 
of  sickness,  and  with  the  apprehension  of  soon  losing  the 
sight  of  my  remaining  eye,  and  when  my  medical  attend- 
ants clearly  announced,  that  if  I  did  engage  in  the  work,  it 
would  be  irreparably  lost,  tlieir  premonitions  caused  no  hesi- 
tation and  inspired  no  dismay.  I  would  not  have  listened 
to  the  voice  even  of  Esculapius  himself  from  the  shrine  of 
Epidauris,  in  preference  to  the  suggestions  of  the  heavenly 
monitor  within  my  breast;  my  resolution  was  unshaken, 
though  the  alternative  was  either  the  loss  of  my  sight,  or  tha 
desertion  of  my  dnty :  and  I  called  to  mind  those  two  de»- 
linies,  which  the  oracle  of  Delphi  announc«!d  to  the  son  of 
Thetis  :~ 

"  Two  faces  maj  lead  me  U)  the  nalmB  Dfoigh.'  • 
If  Maying  here,  iiroiind  Troy's  wall  I  lighi. 
To  my  dear  home  no  moremust  I  TMum; 
But  lasting  glory  wUladom  my  urn. 
But,  if  1  withdraw  ftom  the  martial  strife, 
Short  is  my  (ame,  but  long  will  be  my  life."  /t  ix. 

I  considered  that  many  bad  purchased  a  less  good  by  & 
greater  evil,  the  meed  of  glory  by  the  loss  of  life  ;  but  that  I 
might  procure  creat  good  by  little  sufiering ;  that  though  I 
am  blind,  I  might  still  dischai^e  the  most  honourable  duties, 
the  performance  of  which,  as  it  is  something  more  durable 
than  glory,  ousht  to  be  an  object  of  superior  admiration  and 
esteem  ;  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  the  short  interval  of 
sight,  which  was  left  me  to  enjoy,  as  beneficial  as  possible  to 
the  public  interest.     Thus  it  is  clear  by  what  motives  I  vras 

rivemed  in  the  measures  which  I  took,  and  the  losses  wbidl 
sustained.     Let  then  the  calumniators  of  the  divine  goodr 
to  make  me  the  object  of  their  super- 
Let  them  consider,  that  my  situation, 
ie  neither  an  object  of  my  shame  or  my  regret. 
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that  m^  reiJolutioDs  are  loo  firm  to  be  shaken,  that  I  am  not 
depreBsed  by  any  sense  of  ihe  divine  disj.'easure ;  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  most  momenCoua  periods,  I  have 
bad  fitU  experience  of  the  divine  favour  and  protection ; 
and  that,  in  the  solace  and  the  strength  which  have  been 
infused  into  me  fiora  above,  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  the 
will  of  God ;  that  I  may  of^ener  think  on  what  he  has  be- 
stowed, than  on  what  he  has  withheld  ;  that,  in  short,  I  am 
unwilling  to  exchange  my  consciousnesi  of  rectitude  with 
that  of  any  other  person ;  and  that  I  feel  the  recollection  a 
treasured  store  of  tranquilhty  and  delight.  But,  if  the  choice 
were  necessary,  I  would,  sir,  prefer  my  blindneBS  to  yours  ; 
yours  is  a  cloud  spread  over  the  mind,  which  darkens  both 
the  light  of  reason  and  of  conscience  ;  mine  kcejis  Irom  my 
view  only  the  coloured  sui'faces  of  things,  while  it  leaves  me 
at  liberty  to  contemplate  the  beauty  and  stability  of  virtue 
and  of  truth.  How  many  things  are  there  besides  which  I 
would  not  willingly  see ;  how  many  whicli  I  must  see  against 
my  will ;  and  how  few  whicii  I  feel  any  anxiety  to  see ! 
There  is,  as  the  apostle  has  remarked,  a  way  to  strength 
through  weakness.  Let  me  then  be  the  most  leeble  creature 
alive,  as  long  as  that  feebleness  serves  to  invigorate  the  ener- 
gies of  my  rational  and  immortal  spirit;  as  long  as  in  tliat 
obscurity,  in  which  I  am  enveloped,  the  light  of  the  divine 
presence  more  clearly  shines,  then,  in  proportion  as  I  am 
weak,  I  shall  be  invincibly  strong ;  and  in  proportion  as  I  am 
blind,  I  shall  more  clearly  see.  O  !  that  I  may  thus  be  per^ 
fecled  by  feebleness,  and  irradiated  by  obscurity  !  And,  in- 
deed, in  my  blindness,  I  enjoy  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the 
favour  of  the  Deity,  who  regards  me  with  more  tenderness 
and  compassion  in  proportion  as  I  am  able  to  behold  nothing 
but  himself.  Alas  !  for  him  who  insults  me,  who  maligns 
aad  meiits  public  execration  !  For  the  divine  law  not  only 
shields  me  from  injury,  but  almost  renders  me  too  sacred  to 
attack;  not  indeed  so  much  from  the  privation  of  my  sight, 
as  from  the  overshadowing  of  tbose  heavenly  wings  which 
seem  to  have  occasioned  this  obscorilr;  and  which,  when  oc- 
casioned, he  is  wont  to  illuminate  with  an  interior  light,  more 
precious  and  more  pure.  To  this  I  ascribe  the  more  tender 
BBsiduities  of  my  friends,  their  soothing  attentions,  their  kind 
visits,  their  reverential  observances:  among  whom  tliere  ore 
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wjme  with  wliom  I  may  interchange  the  Pyladean  and  The- 
Bean  Uialoguu  oi' inseparable  friends  : — 
"  Ohf.st.     Proceed,  and  be  rudder  of  my  f^t,  by  shewing  me  tbe  mot 
eadearia;;  love." 

B«Hp.  in  Oreo. 
And  in  another  place, 

"  Lead  joat  tiand  (o  youi  devoleJ  friend, 
Throw  your  utn  round  my  neck,  and  I  will  nuiduct  fou  on 

This  extraordinary  kindness,  which  I  experience,  cannot  be 
any  forluitous  combination ;  and  friends,  such  as  miae,  do 
not  suppose  that  all  the  virtues  of  a  mair  are  contained  in  his 
eyes.  Nor  io  the  persons  of  principal  distinction  in  the  com' 
moDweallh  suffer  me  to  be  bereaved  of  comfort,  when  they 
see  me  bereaved  of  eight,  amid  the  exertions  which  I  made, 
the  zeal  which  I  shewed,  and  the  dangers  which  T  run  for 
the  liberty  which  I  loTe.  But,  soberly  reflecting  on  tbe  ca- 
sualties of  human  life,  tliey  xhew  me  favour  and  indulgence, 
as  to  a  soldier  who  has  served  his  time,  and  kindly  concede 
to  me  an  exemption  from  care  and  toll.  They  do  not  strip 
me  of  the  badges  of  honour  which  I  have  once  worn  ;  thov 
do  not  deprive  me  of  (he  places  of  pnbiic  trust  to  which  I 
have  been  appointed ;  they  do  not  abridge  my  salary  or 
emoluments ;  which,  though  I  may  nut  do  so  much  to  deserve 
as  I  did  formerly,  they  are  too  considerate  and  too  kind  (u 
take  away ;  and,  in  short,  tbey  honour  me  as  much  as  the 
Athenians  did  those  whom  they  determined  to  support  at  the 
public  expense  in  tlie  Frytaneum.  Thus,  while  both  Ood 
and  man  unite  in  solacing  me  under  the  weight  of  my  afflic- 
tion, let  no  one  lament  my  loss  of  sight  in  so  honourable  a 
cause,  .tnd  let  me  not  indulge  in  unavailing  grief,  or  want 
the  courage  either  to  despise  the  revilers  of  my  blindness,  of 
the  forbearance  easily  to  pardon  tbe  offence.  I  return  to  yon, 
sir,  whoever  you  may  he,  who,  with  a  remarkable  inconsist- 
ency, seem  to  consider  mc  at  one  time  as  a  giant,  and  at  an- 
other as  a  dwarf.  You  end  with  expressing  your  wish  that 
tbe  United  Pi'ovinces  may,  with  as  much  ease  and  as  much 
success,  put  an  end  to  this  war  as  Saimasiiis  will  put  an  end 
to  Milton.  To  which  wish,  if  I  were  cheerfully  to  assent,  I 
think  that  I  should  not  omen  ill,  nor  ill  implore  for  our  aur 
COBS,  or  for  the  English  interest. 
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But,  lo  !  again  a  dissonant  and  hixsinfi  cry  !  It  ee^ms  &9 
if  a  flock  of  geese  were  passing  through  tlie  air.  I  now  per- 
ceive what  it  is.  The  cry  Ins  no  tragic  tones;  the  chorus 
inukes  its  appearance  ;  when  lo  !  two  poetasters,  if  two  [here 
be,  as  diverse  in  colour  as  in  form.  Shall  I  call  it  a  apliinji, 
or  that  poetical  monster  of  Horace,  with  a  woman's  head  and 
an  ass's  neck,  covered  with  motley  plumes,  and  made  up  of 
limbs  taken  irom  every  species  of  Bnimals?  Yes,  that  is  the 
veiy  thinij  !  It  is  surely  some  rhapsodist  or  other,  dressed 
out  in  scraps  of  verses  with  poetic  rags;  though  it  is  uncer- 
tain wLellier  there  be  one  or  two  ;  for  there  is  not  the  men- 
tion of  a  name.  Trot:  poets  ai'e  the  objects  of  my  reverence 
and  mv  love,  and  the  constRnl  sources  nf  my  delight.  I  kno'iV 
that  t^e  most  of  them,  from  the  earliest  timex  to  tliose  of 
Buchanan,  have  been  tbe  strenuous  enemies  of  despotism ; 
but  these  pwllars  and  milhners  of  vei'se,  who  can  bear  ?  They 
applaud  and  they  revile,  as  it  may  happen,  as  gain,  or  pas- 
sion, or  the  bottle  may  incite,  without  choice,  discrimination, 
jad^meiil,  or  moderation,  princes  and  plebeians,  the  literate 
nnu  illiterate,  honest  men  and  knaves.  They  heap  together 
fsuch  a.  uiatW,  indigested,  and  putrid  ma.^s  of  adulation,  thai 
it  would  be  better  to  be  prosecuted  ivitli  contempt,  than  loaded 
with  such  praise.  And  he  whom  they  revile,  should  think  it 
no  small  honour  that  he  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  such 
absurd  and  tuolish  miscreants.  1  doubt  whether  the  iii-st,  if 
there  be  two,  be  a  poet  or  a  mason ;  for  he  so  bedaubs  the  face  of 
SalmaBius  that  he  hardly  leaves  the  "pace  of  a  hair  without 
a  coating  of  plaster.  He  represents  tbe  giaut-warring  hero, 
riding  Id  his  triumpiial  cor,  brandishing  the  spear,  the  cestus, 
and  ail  the  foppery  of  M'ar,  attended  by  all  the  learned, 
who  n-alk  on  foot,  but  at  an  awful  distance  behind  his 
chariot ;  since  he  is  feigned  to  "  have  been  commissioned 
by  tlie  Deity  lo  heal  the  distractions  of  the  world,  and  with 
an  impenetrable  shield  lo  protect  kings  in  the  possession  of 
their  rights,  and  in  tbe  splendour  of  their  sovei'eignty." 
Salmasius  must  surely  have  been  doting  in  a  state  of  se- 
cond infancy,  when  be  co'jid  be  so  much  taken  by  this  enco- 
mium, as  to  cause  it  immediiilelt'  10  be  published  to  ths 
world.  The  poet  must  have  been  u  miserable  drudge,  and 
without  any  feeling  of  propriety,  to  lavish  such  a  prodigality 
of  praise  on  a  grammiiriaii ;  a  race  of  ,iien  who  have  been 
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always  tbjught  to  act  as  a.  sort  of  subordinate  and  menial 
part  to  the  bard.  The  other  does  not  make  verses,  but  ia 
elark  mad;  himself  more  raving  than  all  the  enthusiasts, 
who  are  the  objects  of  his  furious  inveouve.  As  if  he  were 
the  hangman  in  the  employ  of  Salmasius,  like  the  eun  of 
Sama,  he  invokes  the  Horatli  and  Cadmus ;  then,  intoxi- 
cated with  hellebore,  he  disgoi-ges  a  wliole  cistern  of  abuse, 
which  an  index  to  PJautus  shews  him  where  to  pilfer  from 
the  mouths  of  mountebanks  and  slave!!.  You  would  sup- 
pose, that  his  language  "was  rather  Oscan  than  Latin  ;  or 
that  he  was  croaking  like  the  frog  of  a  slimy  pool.  Then  to 
shew  you  how  much  he  is  a  maslei:  of  iambics,  lie  makes 
two  false  quantities  in  a  single  word ;  making  one  syllable 
long  where  it  ought  to  be  short  and  another  short,  where  it 
ought  to  be  long ! — 


a  truddalo  r(g«  per  hom 


',  panniers  c 


noihingi 


Take  away,  0   ass !  thi 

and  speak,  if  you  can,  three  words  that  have  an  affinity 
common  sense;  if  it  be  possible  for  the  tumid  pumpkin  of 
your  skull  to  discover  for  a  moment  anytliing  like  the 
reality  of  inlelleet.  In  the  meantime,  i  abandon  the  peda- 
gogue to  the  rods  of  his  scholars.  Do  you  go  on  to  revile 
me  as  worse  than  Cromwell,  since  you  cannot  pay  me  a 
higher  comptiment.  But  shall  I  call  you  a  friend,  a  fool,  or 
an  insidious  foe  ?  Friend  you  cannot  he,  for  your  language 
is  that  of  an  enemy.  How  then  could  you  he  such  an  egre- 
gious fool,  as,  in  the  orgasms  of  your  virulence,  to  assign  me 
the  post  of  pre-eminence  above  so  great  a  personage?  For 
do  you  not  ])erceive,  or  do  you  think  me  too  dull  to  discern, 
that  the  violence  of  your  hostility  only  serves  to  augment 
the  splendour  of  my  patriotism;  and  that  the  topics  of  my 
panegyric  must  be  as  numerous  as  your  subjects  of  reproach. 
If  I  am  most  the  object  of  your  aversion,  it  is  because  you 
have  most  felt  the  Ibrce  of  my  blows;  because  I  have  been 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  success.  This 
proves  that  I  have  deserved  well  of  my  country ;  for  the 
testimony  of  an  enemy,  however  suspicious  on  other  occa- 
sions, may  be  safely  trusted  with  tespect  to  his  own  seiua- 
tinns  of  resentment.  Do  you  nut  remember  that  the  poet, 
in  tlie  contest  which  ensued  between  AJax  and  Ulysses,  fur 
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(lie  arms  of  Aeiiilles,  leaves)  ihe  matter,  according  lo  the 
opinion  of  Nestor,  to  the  decision,  not  of  their  Grecian 
friends,  but  of  their  Trojan  foes? — 

"  To  ihe  cool  Ttojans  lei  ua  leave  the  cause." 

id  a  little  after,— 


"Wlisl  sober  jusiice  dictates  I 
From  lovE  and  ev'ry  pariisl 
For  all  the  Greelta  alike  inci 
Alike  the  autbon  of  Iheir  ri 


Thus  says  Q.  Calaber.  You  must  therefore  be  insidiously 
studious  to  op[)i'Gss  me  ^ith  the  public  indignation ;  and  thus 
you  corrupt  and  pervert  the  open  and  manly  vigour  of  an 
enemy,  by  the  treacherous  and  inveterate  indignity  of  your 
dispoBiiion;  andyoiishewyourself,  notonly  the  vvoiutof  men, 
but  the  basest  of  enemies.  But,  eood  sir,  I  will  b^  no  means 
frustrate  your  endeavours :  for,  though  I  may  wish  to  rival 
Ulysses  in  the  merila  of  hia  patriotism,  I  am  yet  no  compe- 
titor for  the  arms  of  Achilles.  I  am  nut  solicitotis  for  an 
Elysium  painted  on  a  shield,  whtch  others  may  see  mebrau- 
dish  in  the  contest;  but  I  desire  to  bear  upon  my  shoalders 
a  real  not  a  painted  weight,  of  which  I  may  feel  the  pressure, 
but  which  may  be  imperceptible  to  others.  For  since  T  che- 
rish no  private  rancour,  nor  hostility  against  any  man,  nor 
any  man  that  I  know  of  against  me,  I  am  well  contented,  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  interest,  to  be  so  much  aspersed  and  so 
much  reviled.  Nor,  while  1  sustain  the  greatest  weight  of 
the  disgrace,  do  1  complain  because  I  have  the  smallest  share 
of  the  profit  or  the  praise ;  for  I  am  content  to  do  what  is 
virtuous,  for  the  sake  of  the  action  itself,  without  any  sinister 
expectations.  <jiet  others  look  to  that ;  but  do  you,  sii', 
know,  that  my  hands  were  never  soiled  wiih  the  guilt  of  pe- 
culation ;  and  that  I  never  was  even  a  shilling  the  richer  by 
those  exertions,  which  you  most  vehemently  tradi^^l  Here 
More  again  begins,  and  in  his  second  epistle  assigns  the 
reasons  (or  his  writing;  to  whom?  Why,  truly.  More,  the 
perpetrator  of  adultery  and  rape,  addresses  ''the  lover  of 
Cfaiistianity."  You  promise,  sir,  a  most  pious  epistle ;  hut 
now  for  the  reasons  why  you  wrote.  "That  the  anxious  and 
attentive  nations  of  Europe,  and  particularly  the  members  of 
^"^e reformed  religion  in  France,  might  be  made  acquainted 
1  the  parricide  and  the  puiTicides,"  &c      The  French,  and 
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ev*»n  the  protestants  themselves,  were  up  in  arms  against  the 
established  laws ;  what  they  would  have  done  further  if  they 
had  met  with  as  much  success  as  we  have,  cannot  be  known ; 
but  certainly  their  kins:s,  if  we  may  trust  the  accounts  of  tho^e 
transactions,  feared  as  much  from  them  as  ours  did  from  us ; 
nor  could  they  help  doing  it,  when  they  considered  the  tone 
of  their  manifestos,  and  the  violence  of  their  threats.  Let 
them  not  therefore,  whatever  you  may  pretend,  boast  too  much 
for  themselves,  nor  judge  too  illiberally  of  us.  He  proceeds, 
"  Indeed  I  have  been  in  such  habits  of  intimacy  with  persons 
of  the  first  character  in  England,"  (those  who  are  the  best 
in  his  eyes,  will  be  found  the  worst  in  those  of  other  people,) 
"  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  I  am  iutimately 
acquainted  with  the  vices,  the  principles,  and  the  lives  of 
those  monsters  in  the  shape  of  men.**  I  thought  that  you 
had  had  acquaintance  with  none  but  bawds  and  whores ; 
but  you  also  thoroughly  know  what  monsters  are.  **  My 
English  friends  readily  prevailed  upon  me  to  suppress 
my  name,"  and  this  was  discreetly  done;  for  they  thus 
hoped  to  derive  more  advantage  from  the  effrontery  of 
your  assertions,  and  less  harm  from  the  profligacy  of  your 
character.  They  knew  you  well,  they  remembered  your  honest 
custody  of  the  fruit  in  the  garden  ;  and  that,  even  when  be- 
come a  shorn  and  polished  priest,  you  could  not  keep  your 
hands  off  Pontia.  And  surely  not  without  reason ;  for  if  the 
word  carnifex,  be  derived,  a  conficienda  cariie,  why  may  not 
you,  by  doing  for  Pontia,  from  a  priest  become  a  Pontifex  ? 
Though  they  could  not  but  know  this,  and  you  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  it,  yet  with  an  impiety  that  merits  execration,  and 
an  assurance  that  surpasses  belief,  you  openly  assert  that  you 
were  studious  only  to  vindicate  the  glory  of  God ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  you  inveigh  against  the  hypocrisy  of  others,  when 
there  never  was  a  more  notorious  mercenary,  or  unprincipled 
hypocrite,  than  yourself.  In  narrating  the  series  of  transac- 
tions, you  say  that  you  have  derived  great  assistance  from 
other  writers,  and  particularly  from  the  exposure  of  the  late 
disturbances  in  England.  Surely,  sir,  you  must  be  very  de- 
ficient in  discretion  and  capacity ;  when  after  so  much  parade 
and  noise,  you  bring  forward  nothing  of  your  own,  but  can 
adduce  against  us  only  some  writers  among  the  royalists,  wlio 
may  justly  be  suspected  ;  but  without  an  implicit  reliance  in 
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wlio^e  voracity  you  cannot  proceed  a  step.  If  there  be  occa 
sion,  n'e  will  refute  tUtfie  writers,  and  set  aside  one  confuta- 
tion by  anotber;  we  will  not  answer  them  by  you,  but  you  by 
them.  Wliat  you  have  produced  of  your  own,  you  will  find 
it  difficult  to  defrnti ;  which,  while  it  indicates  a  mind  utterly 
Toid  of  all  religious  principle,  every  good  man  will  Bhuddet  ■ 
while  be  reads,  ''  The  love  of  God,  and  a  lively  sense  of  thff  | 
insult  that  has  been  offered  to  his  holy  name,  compels  me 
lifl  up  my  suppliant  bands  to  heaven."  Hide,  O  nide  llioae 
hands,  so  foully  stained  with  lust  and  rapine;  nor,  with  hands 
Bticb  as  those,  attempt  to  touch  the  throne  of  God,  with  w  hich 
you  have  so  often  polluied  the  rites  of  his  religion,  and  the 
altars  of  hia  worship.  The  divine  vengeance  which  you  so 
lavishly  imprecate  on  olhera,  you  will  find  at  last  that  yon 
have  been  invoking  on  yourself.  Hitherto  we  have  had  only 
the  prelude  to  the  cry,  but  (now  it  is  going  to  occupy  the 
principal  and  ahnost  sole  part  in  the  drama)  it  swells  the 
cheek  and  strains  the  jaws  in  the  act  of  mounting  to  heaven  ; 
whither,  if  it  ascend,  it  will  resound  most  eflectually  gainst 
the  brawling  More.  "  Since  the  majesty  of  kings  has  in  all 
ages  been  held  sacred,"  &c.  You  attack  me,  sir,  with  much 
common-place  abuse,  and  many  malicious  observations  which 
ere  quite  irrelevant  to  the  purpose ;  for  the  murder  of  a 
king,  and  the  pnnishinent  of  a  tyrant,  are  not  the  same  thing; 
but  do  differ,  and  will  for  ever  differ,  as  long  as  sense  and 
reason,  justice  and  equity,  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
Bhall  prevail  among  men.  But  enough,  and  more  than 
enougfi,  has  been  said  on  this  subject;  nor  shall  I  suffer  you, 
who  have  in  vain  assaulted  me  with  bo  many  senseless  impre- 
cations, at  last  to  bring  about  my  end  with  a  pleibory  of  dis- 
gust? You  then  say  some  fine  things  on  patience  and  on 
virtue.     But, 

"  Yoa  talk  on  virlue,  whik  on  vice  you  pore, 
And  preach  nicwt  cbaafe  dincouraea  while  you  whore." 
You  say  that  "  all  the  protestants,  parliculai'ly  those  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  France,  are  struck  with  horror  at  the  crime 
which  we  have  committed;"  and  immediately  afler,  that 
"good  men  would  everywhere  think  and  speak  differently 
on  the  subject,"  That  you  should  be  at  variance  with  your- 
self ia  a  matterof  little  moment;  but  what  fol.ows  is  of  a  more 
■hockmg  and  atrocious  ca^t.     You  say  that  "  the  wickedness 
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cf  ibe  Jcwa,  who  crucified  Christ,  was  nothing  compared 
with  ours,  whether  you  regard  the  intentions  of  (he  parties, 
or  the  effects  of  the  crime."  Maniac  ;  do  you,  a,  minister  of 
Jesus,  think  BO  lightly  of  Ilia  crucifixion,  as  to  have  llie  auda- 
city to  BBserf,  that  the  destruction  of  any  king,  whatever  miizhl 
be  tlie  intentions,  or  the  effect,  is  equally  atrocious?  The 
Jews  had  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  proofs  that  Jeaiu 
was  tbe  Son  of  God ;  but  how  could  we  [lossibly  be  ted  to 
believe,  that  Charles  was  not  a  tyrant  ?  To  diminish  the 
enormity  of  the  guilt,  yon  very  absurdly  make  mention  of  the 
effect;  but  I  always  observe  that  the  royalists,  in  proportion 
to  their  bigotry,  ai«  ready  to  depreciate  the  sufferingH  of 
Cbiist,  in  order  to  exalt  those  of  their  king ;  yet  as  they  aesert, 
that  we  ought  principally  to  obey  him  for  Christ's  sake,  they 
shew  that  they  cbertsh  no  sincere  regard  either  for  Christ  or 
for  the  king ;  and  that  they  make  tbeir  irrational  and  super- 
etitioua  devotion  to  kings,  only  a  pretext  to  conceal  their  am- 
bitious, their  sinister  and  interested  views.  "  Salmasius,  there- 
fore,  that  great  sovereign  of  literature,  advanced  to  the 
combat!"  Cea^e,  sir,  I  oesGech you, to  disgust  us  with  the 
application  ofsuch  an  epithet  as  "great"  to  Salmasius;  which 
you  may  repeat  a  thousand  times,  without  ever  persuading 
any  one  that  Salmasius  was  great ;  though  you  may  that 
More  was  little  ;  a  worthless  scribbler,  who,  quite  ignorant  of 
propriety,  lavished  the  appellation  of  great  without  any  fitness 
or  discrimination.  To  grammarians  and  critics,  who  are 
principally  occupied  in  editing  the  works  of  others,  or  in 
correcting  the  errors  of  copyists,  we  willingly  concede  the 
palm  of  industry  and  erudition ;  but  we  never  bestow  on  them 
the  sirname  of  great.  He  alone  is  worthy  of  the  appellation, 
who  either  does  great  things,  or  teaches  how  they  may  be 
done,  or  describes  them  with  a  suitable  majesty  when  they 
have  been  done ;  but  those  only  are  great  things,  which  tend 
to  render  Ufa  more  happy,  which  increase  the  innocent  enjoy- 
ments and  comforts  of  existence,  or  which  pave  the  way  to  a 
state  of  future  bliss  more  permanent  and  more  pure>  But  has 
Salmasius  done  anything  like  this  ?  Nothing  at  all ;  what 
that  is  great,  lias  he  ever  either  taught  or  related  ?  unlem 
pei'haps  you  except  Ills  writings  against  tbe  bishops,  and  the 
Bupremacy  of  the  pope ;  the  merit  of  which  he  entirely 
emced  by  bis  subsequent  recantations;   by  the  habits  of 
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hiB  life,  and  his  vindications  of  episcopacy.  He,  there- 
fore, cannot  fitly  be  termed  a  great  writer,  who  either 
never  wrote  anything  great,  or  who  basely  recanied  the 
ijest  work  that  he  ever  wrote.  He  is  welcome  for  me, 
to  be  "  ihe  sovereign  of  literature,"  and  of  the  A,  B,  C ; 
but  you  are  not  content  with  having  him  the  "  sovereign 
of  literatni-e,"  but  must  exalt  him  to  be  "  ihe  patron  of 
kings ;"  and  a  patron  well  fitted  to  adorn  euch  a  station  of 
Bublimity.  You  have  certainty  shown  yourself  very  solicitous 
to  promote  the  honour  of  kings,  when  in  addition  to  iheir 
other  illuBtrioua  titles,  you  would  subjoin  that  of  "  the  clients 
of  Claude  Salmasiue,"  On  this  condition,  O  sovereigns  of 
ihe  world,  you  may  be  released  from  every  restraint  upon  your 
power ;  if  you  will  but  do  homage  to  Salmnsius  the  gram- 
marian, and  make  your  aceptrea  bend  beneath  his  rod.  '•  To 
him  kings  will  be  indebted,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  for 
the  vindication  of  their  honour,  and  the  exiintence  of  their 
power."  Attend,  ye  sovereigns !  he  who  compioses  for  you 
his  beggarly  defence,  and  who  defends  what  no  one  attacked, 
has  the  arrogance  to  impute  to  himself  the  continuance  of 
your  dignity  and  your  power.  Such  has  been  the  efiect  of 
provoking  this  insolent  grammariao  from  his  cabinet  of  worms 
and  moths,  to  support  the  cause  of  kings.  "  To  whom  the 
altar  will  be  as  much  indebted  as  the  throne ;"  not  indeed  for 
Ihe  protection,  but  for  the  scandaloua  desertion  of  its  interests. 
Now,  yoa  lavish  your  panegyric  in  the  defence  of  the  royal 
osuse ;  ''  you  admire  the  genius,  the  erudition,  the  boundless 
diversity  of  matter,  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  sacred  and 
profane  usages  and  laws,  the  impetuous  volubiUty  of  diction, 
the  limpid  eloijuence,  which  characterise  that  golden  work." 
Though  I  contend  that  the  work  is  deficient  in  all  these 
qualities ;  (for  what  has  Salmaaius  to  do  with  eloquence  ?)  yet 
tiiat  it  was  a  truly  golden  composition,  I  am  willing  a  hun- 
dred times  to  acknowledge;  for  it  cost  Charles  as  many 
guineas,  without  mentionmg  the  sums  which  the  author 
received  fi'om  the  Prince  of  Orange.  "  The  great  man  never 
appeared  more  mighty  in  his  strength ;  Salmasius  was  never 
more  himself."  He  was  truly  ho  great  that  he  burst ;  for  we 
have  seen  how  great  he  was  in  his  former  work ;  and  ahall 
perhaps  iiee  in  what  he  mav  have  \eit  behind  him  on  the  same 
aubject,     I  do  not  deny  lEiat  Saltaaeius,  on  the  firet  appear* 
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ance  of  his  book,  was  the  general  topic  of  conyersatioiiy  and 
that  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the  royalists :  that  he  was 
invited  by  the  most  august  queen  of  Sweden,  and  received  th(» 
most  munificent  presents;   and,  in  short,  that  in  the  whole 
dispute,  every  circumstance  was  favourable  to  Salmasius  and 
hostile  to  me.     Men  in  general  entertained  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  erudition,  the  celebrity  of  which,  he  had  been  accurou 
lating  for  many  years,  by  many  voluminous  and  massy  pub- 
lications, not  indeed  of  any  practical  utility,  but  relating  to  the 
most  abstruse  discussions,  and  crammed  with  quotations  from 
the  most  illustrious  authors.     Nothing  is  so  apt  as  this  to 
excite  the  astonishment  of  the  literary  vulgar.     Who  1  was, 
no  one  in  that  country  had  ever  known ;  his  work  had  excited 
an  impatient  curiosity,  which  was  increased  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject.    I  had  no  means  of  exciting  a  similar  interest,  or 
a  like  ardour  of  expectation.     Many  indeed  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  engaging  with  such  a  veteran;  some  from 
envy,  lest  I  should,  at  any  rate,  gather  some  glory  from  the 
conflict  with  so  mighty  an  adversary;  others  from  fear,  lest  my 
defeat  should  prove  injurious  to  myself,  and  to  the  cause  which 
I  had  undertaken  to  defend.     Salmasius  was  invigorated  and 
cheered  by  the  specious  plausibility  of  his  subject,  by  the  inve- 
terate prejudices,  or  rather  rooted  superstitions,  of  the  vulgar, 
in  favour  of  kingly  power.     All  these  were  adverse  to  my 
undertaking,  and  impediments  to  my  success  ;  and  it  is  the 
less   surprising,   that    my    answer,    on  its    first  appearance, 
should    be   less   eagerly  read,    except   by   those  who   were 
anxious  to  learn,  who   had    the  inconsiderate  audacity  to 
enter  the  lists  with  Salmasius.     But  the  work  soon  excited  ge- 
neral approbation  and  delight;  the  author  was  lost  sight  of 
in  the  blaze  of  truth  ;  and  Salmasius,   who    had   so   lately 
been  towering  on  the  pinnacle  of  distinction,  stripped  of  the 
mask  which  he  had  worn,  soon  dwindled  into  insignificance 
and  contempt ;  from  which,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  could 
never  afterwards  emerge,  or  recover  his  former  consequence. 
But  your  penetrating  mind,  O  !  serene   queen   of  Sweden, 
soon  detected   his  imposture ;  and,  with   a  magnanimity  al- 
most above  human,  you  taught  sovereigns  and  the  world  to 
prefer  truth  to  the  interested  clamours  of  faction.   For  though 
the  splendour  of  his  erudition,  and  the  celebrity  which  he 
had  acquired  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  cause,  had  induced 
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_^  honour  him   with  many  mark?  of  Uistl notion,  yet, 

when  my  answer  appeared,  which  vou  perused  with  sin- 
gular equaniraUy,  yon  perceived  tliat  lie  had  been  convicted 
of  the  most  palpable  eSrontery  and  miErepresentnlion ;  that 
he  had  betrayed  the  utmost  indiscretion  and  intemperance, 
that  he  had  nttered  many  falsehoods,  many  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions.  On  this  account,  as  it  k  said,  yon  had 
him  called  into  your  presence;  but  when  he  was  unable  to 
vindicate  himself,  you  were  so  visibly  offended,  that  from 
that  time  yon  neirher  shewed  him  the  same  attentions,  nor 
held  hia  talenbi  nor  hia  learning  in  the  same  esteem ;  and, 
what  was  entirely  unexpected,  yon  manifested  a,  disposition 
to  favour  his  adversary.  You  denied  that  what  I  had  written 
against  tyrants,  could  have  any  reference  to  you ;  whence,  in 
your  own  breast  you  enjoyed  the  sweets,  and  amoncr  others 
the  fame,  of  a  good  conscience.  For,  s'nee  ihe  whole  tenor 
of  your  conduct  aufBciently  proves,  that  yoii  are  no  tyrant, 
this  unreserved  expressian  of  your  sentiments  makes  it  still 
more  clear,  that  you  are  not  even  conscious  to  yourself  of 
being  one.  How  happy  am  I  lieyond  my  utmost  expeo- 
tittions!  (for  to  the  praise  of  eloquence,  exce^it  as  far  as 
eloquence  consists  in  the  force  of  truth,  1  lay  no  claim,) 
that,  when  the  crhical  exiwenciea  of  my  country  demanded 
that  I  should  undertake  the  arduous  and  invidious  task  of 
impugning  the  rights  of  kings,  I  should  meet  with  so  illus- 
trious, «o  truly  a  ivyal  evidence  to  my  integrity,  and  to  this 
truth,  that  I  had  not  written  a  word  against  kings,  but  onlv 
against  tyrants,  the  spots  and  the  pests  of  royalty?  But  you,0 
Au^nsla,  possessed  not  only  so  much  mi^nanimity,  but  were 
eo  irradiated  by  the  glorious  beams  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue, 
that  you  not  only  read  with  patience,  with  incredible  impar- 
tiality, with  a  serene  complacency  of  countenance,  what  might 
seem  to  be  levelled  against  your  rights  and  dignity  ;  but  ex- 
presBed  such  an  opinion  of  the  defender  of  those  rights, 
as  may  well  be  considered  an  adjudication  of  the  palm  of 
victory  to  his  opponent.  Yon,  O  queen!  will  for  ever  be 
the  object  of  my  homage,  my  TCneration,  and  my  love; 
for  it  was  your  greatness  of  soul,  so  honourable  to  yourself 
and  BO  auspicious  [o  me,  which  served  to  efTace  the  un- 
favourable impression  against  me  at  other  courts,  and  to 
mcue  Die  from  the  evil  surmises  of  other  soverei^^ns.     What 
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a  high  and  favourable  opinion  must  foreigners  conceive,  and 
your  own  subjects  for  ever  entertain,  of  your  impartiality 
and  justice,  when,  in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  interested 
the  fate  of  sovereigns  and  the  rights  of  your  crown,  they 
saw  you  sit  down  to  the  discussion,  with  as  much  equa- 
nimity and  composure,  as  you  would  to  determine  a  dispute 
between  two  private  individuals.  It  was  not  in  vain  that 
you  made  such  large  collections  of  books,  and  so  many 
monuments  of  learning;  not  indeed,  that  they  could  eon- 
tribute  much  to  vour  instruction,  but  because  thev  so  well 
teach  your  subjects  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  your  reign, 
and  the  rare  excellence  of  your  virtue  and  your  wisdom. 
For  the  Divinity  himself  seems  to  have  inspired  you  with  a 
love  of  wisdom,  and  a  thirst  for  improvement,  beyond  what 
any  books  ever  could  have  produced.  It  excites  our  as- 
tonishment to  see  a  force  of  intellect  so  truly  divine,  a  par- 
ticle of  celestial  ilame  so  resplendently  pure,  in  a  region  so 
remote;  of  which  an  atmosphere,  so  darkened  with  cloads, 
and  so  chilled  with  frosts,  could  not  extinguish  the  light, 
nor  repress  the  operations.  The  rocky  and  barren  soil* 
which  is  often  as  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  genius  as  of 
plants,  has  not  impeded  the  maturation  of  your  faculties ; 
and  that  country  so  rich  in  metallic  ore,  which  appears  like  a 
cruel  step-mother  to  others,  seems  to  have  been  a  fostering 
parent  to  you;  and  after  the  most  strenuous  attempts  to 
have  at  last  produced  a  progeny  of  pure  gold.  I  would  in- 
voke you,  Christina !  as  the  only  child  of  the  renowned  and 
victorious  Adolphus,  if  your  merit  did  not  as  much  eclipse 
his,  as  wisdom  excels  strength,  and  the  arts  of  peace  the 
havoc  of  war.  Henceforth,  the  queen  of  the  south  will  not 
be  alone  renowned  in  history ;  for  there  is  a  queen  of  the 
north,  who  would  not  only  be  worthy  to  appear  in  the  court 
of  the  wise  king  of  the  Jews,  or  any  king  of  equal  wisdom  ; 
but  to  whose  court  others  may  from  all  parts  repair,  to  be- 
hold so  fair  a  heroine,  so  bright  a  pattern  of  all  the  royal 
virtues ;  and  to  the  crown  of  whose  praise  this  may  well  be 
added,  that  neither  in  her  conduct  nor  her  appearance,  is 
there  any  of  the  forbidding  reserve,  or  the  ostentatious 
parade,  of  royalty.  She  herself  seems  the  least  conscious  of 
ner  own  attributes  of  sovereignty;  and  her  thoughts  are 
always  fixed  on  something  greater  and  more  sublime  than 
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the  glitter  of  a  crown.  In  this  respect,  her  examijle  may 
well  make  innumerable  kings  hide  iheii'  diminJBhed  beade. 
She  may,  if  such  is  the  fatality  of  the  Swedish  nation,  alidi- 
cate  the  sovereignty,  but  she  can  never  lay  aside  the  queen  ; 
for  her  reign  has  proved,  that  she  is  fit  to  govern,  not  only 
Sweden,  but  the  world. 

This  tribute  of  praise,  to  so  highly  meritorious  a  queen, 
there  is,  I  trust,  no  one  who  will  not  applaud ;  and  whicli  if 
others  did  not  pay,  I  could  not  have  withheld,  without  the 
imputation  of  the  most  heinous  ingratitude.  For,  whether  it 
be  owing  to  the  beni^  aspects  of  the  planets,  or  to  the  secret 
sympathies  and  affinities  of  things,  I  cannot  too  much  extol 
toy  good  fortune,  in  having  found,  in  a  region  so  remote,  a 
patron,  so  impartial  and  so  kind,  whom  of  all  I  least  ex- 
pected, but  of  all  the  most  desired.  But  now  we  will 
return,  from  this  digression,  to  a  quite  different  theme. 
You  say,  that  "  we  were  thrown  into  the  most  furious  com- 
motion on  Jiearing  of  the  royal  defence,  and  that  we  looked 
around  for  some  servile  pedagogue,  who  might  employ  his 
venal  pen  in  the  vindication  of  the  parricides."  This  is  the 
mere  effusion  of  your  spite ;  for  you  must  recollect,  tjiat, 
when  the  royalists  were  iti  search  of  a  hawker  lor  their  lies, 
and  a  retailer  of  their  malice,  tbey  applied  to  the  gram- 
marian Salmasius,  who,  if  he  were  not  a  menial,  could  never 
resist  a  bribe;  who  not  only  readily  sold  them  bis  present 
work,  hut  his  good  intentions  for  tiie  fuiare.  And  you  must 
remember,  that  when  Salmasius  was  anxiously  ruminating, 
how  he  might  re-eslablish  his  ruined  character,  and  obli- 
terate bis  shame,  he  was,  by  a  certain  retributive  fatality, 
directed  to  you,  who  were  then  not  ofBciating  as  a  niinister 
at  Geneva,  from  which  place  you  had  been  expelled,  but  as 
a  worshipper  of  Priapus,  of  whose  lascivious  rites  you  made 
his  house  the  shrine.  Hence,  nauseating  those  praises, 
which  you  had  bestowed  with  so  much  extravagance,  and 
which  he  had  purchased  with  so  much  disgrace,  his  friend- 
Biiip  was  converted  into  the  most  inveterate  hostility,  and  he 
cui'sed  his  panegyrist  even  in  his  dying  hour.  "  They  fixed 
upon  one  John  Milton,  a  gi'cat  Iiero  truly,  to  oppose  Sal- 
masius," I  did  not  know  that  1  was  a  hei'o,  though  you 
perchance  may  be  the  progeny  of  some  frail  heroine,  lor  you 
are  nothing  but  a  compound  of  iniquity.     When  1  consider 
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the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  I  may  indocd  lament,  that  1 
alone  was  selected  to  defend  the  people  of  England,  though 
I  could  not  readily  have  endured  an  associate  in  the  fame. 
You  say,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  wlio  and  whence 
I  am.  The  same  uncertainty  attached  to  Homer  and  De- 
mosthenes. Indeed,  I  had  been  early  taught  to  hold  my 
tongue  and  to  say  nothing ;  which  Salmasius  never  could ; 
and  I  accordingly  buried  those  things  within  my  breast, 
which  if  I  had  pleased  to  disclose,  1  could  then  have  oh- 
tained  as  much  celebrity  as  I  now  possess.  But  I  was 
not  eager  to  hasten  the  tardy  steps  of  fame ;  nor  willing  to 
appear  in  public  till  a  proper  opportunity  offered.  For  I 
did  not  regard  the  fame  of  anything  so  much  as  the  proper 
time  for  the  execution.  Hence  it  happened,  that  I  had  not 
long  been  known  to  many,  before  Salmasius  begun  to  know 
himself.  "Whether  he  be  a  man  or  a  worm!"  Truly,  I 
would  rather  be  a  worm  in  the  way  that  David  expresses  it, 
("  I  am  a  worm  and  no  man,")  than  that  my  bosom,  like 
yours,  should  be  the  seat  of  a  never-dying  worm.  You 
say,  that  "  the  fellow  having  been  expelled  from  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  on  account  of  his  atrocities, 
had  fled  his  country  in  disgrace  and  travelled  into  Italy.'* 
Hence  we  may  discern  what  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  veracity  of  those  from  whom  you  deiived  your  in- 
formation ;  for  all,  who  know  me,  know,  that  in  this  place, 
both  you  and  they  have  uttered  the  most  abominable  false- 
hoods ;  as  I  shall  soon  make  more  fully  appear.  But,  when 
I  was  expelled  from  Cambridge,  why  should  I  rather  travel 
into  Italy,  than  into  France  or  Holland  ?  where  you,  though 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  so  vile  a  miscreant,  not 
only  enjoy  impunity,  but,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  church, 
pollute  the  pulpit  and  the  altar  by  your  presence.  But  why, 
sir,  into  Italy  ?  Was  it  that,  like  another  Saturn,  I  might 
find  a  hiding-place  in  Latium  ?  No,  it  was  because  I  well 
knew,  and  have  since  experienced,  that  Italy,  instead  of 
being,  as  you  suppose,  the  general  receptacle  of  vice,  was 
the  seat  of  civilization  and  the  hospitable  domicile  of  every 
species  of  erudition.  "  When  he  returned,  he  wrote  his 
Dook  on  divorce."  I  wrote  nothing  more  than  what  Bucer 
on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Fagius  on  Deuteronomy,  and 
Erasmus  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was 
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more  pRrticiilarly  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  English. 
had  written  bdbre  ijif,  for  the  most  useful  parpoBes  and  with 
the  most  disintereated  Tiews.  Why  what  was  not  repre- 
hensible in  them,  should  constitute  a  charge  of  crirainatlty 
against  nie,  I  cannot  underi^iand ;  though  1  regret  that  I 
published  this  work  in  English  ;  for  then  it  would  not  have 
been  exposed  to  the  view  of  tliose  common  readers,  who  are 
wont  to  be  as  ignorant  of  their  own  blessings,  aa  they  are  in- 
sensihle  to  others'  sufferings.  But  shali  you.  base  miscreant, 
set  up  a  cry  aboiii  divorce,  who,  having  debauched  Pontia, 
under  the  most  soiemn  assurances  of  marriage,  afterwards 
divorced  her  in  a  manner  the  most  unprincipled  and  in- 
human  ?  And  yet  this  servant  of  Salmasius  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Englishwoman,  and  a  staunch  royalist;  so  that  you 
seem  to  have  wooed  her  as  a  piece  of  royalty,  and  to  have 
deserted  her  as  the  image  of  a  I'epubHc,  (res  publica,)  though 
you  were  the  author  of  her  degradation  to  that  state  of 
publicity,  and,  alter  having  allured  ber  from  the  service  oi 
SalmasiuH,  reduced  her  to  the  condiiion  of  a  public  prosti- 
tute. In  tills  manner,  devotedly  attached  as  you  are  to 
royalty,  yOu  are  said  to  have  foundeii  many  republics  (pes 
pubiicas)  in  one  city,  or  to  have  undertaken  the  manage- 
ment of  their  concerns,  after  they  have  been  founded  by 
others.  Such  have  been  your  divorces,  or  nillier  diversions, 
after  wliich  you  proceed,  as  a  ruffian,  to  attack  my  character. 
You.  now  return  to  the  invention  of  fresh  lies.  "  When  the 
conspirators  were  debating  on  the  capital  punishment  of  the 
king,  he  wrote  to  them,  uud,  while  they  were  wavering  and 
irresolute,  brought  them  over  to  delermine  on  bis  death." 
But  I  neither  wrote  to  them,  nor  could  1  have  influenced  the 
execution ;  for  they  had  previously  determined  on  the  measiure, 
without  consulting  me.  But  I  will  say  more  on  this  subject 
hereafter,  as  also  on  the  publication  of  the  Iconoclast.  The 
fellow,  (shall  I  call  him  a  man,  or  only  the  excrement  of  a 
man?)  next  proceeding  from  his  adulteries  with  servant  maids 
and  scullions,  to  the  adulteration  of  the  truth,  endeavoured, 
by  artfully  fabricating  a  series  of  lies,  to  vender  me  infa- 
mous abroad.  I  must,  iherefore,  crave  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader  if  I  have  said  already,  or  shall  say  iierpafter,  more  ot 
myself  than  I  wish  to  say:  that,  if  1  cannot  prevent  the 
blindness  of  my  eyes,  the  oblivion  or  the  defamation  of  my 
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name,  1  raay  at  least  rescue  my  life  from  that  species  cf 
obscurity,  which  is  ttie  associate  of  unprincipled  depra^i^. 
This  it  will  be  necessary  for  m^  to  do  ou  more  accoanU  than 
one :  first,  that  bo  many  good  and  learned  men  ammig  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who  read  my  works,  may  not  be  in- 
duced by  this  fellow's  calumnies  to  alter  the  favourable  opi- 
nion which  they  have  formed  of  me;  hut  may  be  persuaded 
that  I  am  not  one  who  ever  disgraced  beauty  of  sentiment  by 
deformity  of  conduct,  or  the  maxims  of  a  freeman  by  the 
actions  of  a  slave;  and  that  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  has, 
by  the  gmce  of  God,  hitLerto  been  unsullied  by  enormity  or 
Clime.  Next,  that  those  illustrious  worthies,  v/ho  are  the 
objects  of  my  praise,  may  know  that  nothing  could  afflict  me 
with  mure  shame  than  to  have  any  vices  of  mine  diminish 
the  force  or  lessen  the  value  of  my  panegyric  upon  ihem; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  people  of  England,  wjiom  fate,  or  duty, 
or  their  own  virtues,  have  incited  me  to  defend,  may  be  con- 
vinced from  the  purity  and  integrity  of  my  life,  that  my  de- 
fence, if  it  do  not  redound  to  their  honour,  can  never  be  con- 
sidered as  their  disgrace.  I  will  now  mention  who  and 
whence  I  am.  I  was  horn  at  London,  of  an  honest  family; 
my  father  was  distinguinhed  by  the  undeviuting  integrity  of 
his  life ;  my  mother,  by  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held, 
and  the  alms  which  she  bestowed.  My  father  destined  me 
from  achild  to  the  pursuits  of  literature;  and  my  appetite  for 
knowledge  was  so  voracious,  that,  from  twelve  years  of  aee, 
I  hardly  ever  left  my  studies,  or  went  to  bed  before  midnighL 
This  primarily  '.ed  to  my  loss  of  sight.  My  eyes  were  natn- 
rally  weak,  and  I  was  subject  to  frequent  head-aches ;  which, 
however,  could  not  chill  the  ardour  of  my  curiosity,  or  retard 
the  progress  of  my  improvement.  My  father  had  me  daily 
instructed  in  the  grammar-school,  and  by  other  masters  at 
home.  He  then,  after  I  had  acquired  a  proficiency  in  vaiiotts 
languages,  and  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  philo- 
sophy, sent  me  to  the  University  of  Camhndge.  Here  I 
passed  seven  years  in  tlie  usual  course  of  instruction  and 
study,  with  the  approbation  of  the  good,  and  without  any 
stain  upon  my  character,  till  I  took  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  After  this  I  did  not,  as  this  miscreant  feigns,  run 
away  into  Italy,  but  of  my  own  accord  retired  to  mv  father's 
jouse,  whither  I  was  accompanied  by  the  regrets  of  most  oi 
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the  fellows  of  the  college,  wlio  shewed  mc  no  commor  n 
of  friendship  and  esteem.  On  my  father's  estate,  iThere  I 
had  determined  to  pass  the  remelticlei'  of  his  day»,  I  enjoyed  I 
an  interval  of  uninternipied  leisure,  which  I  entirely  de-l 
voted  to  the  {«rusal  of  the  Gi'eek  and  Latin  classics ;  though  ^ 
J  occasionally  visited  the  metropolis,  either  for  the  sake  f^U 
purchasing  hooks,  or  of  learning  something  new  in  niathe-  W 
metics  or  in  music,  in  which  1,  at  that  time,  found  a  f^onrcel 
of  pleasure  and  amusement.  In  this  manner  I  spent  five  I 
years  lill  my  mother's  deatli.  I  then  became  anxious  to  visit  I 
foreign  parts,  and  particularly  Italy.  My  father  gave  me  hiflf 
permission,  and  I  lefl  home  n'ilh  one  servant  On  my  ilepar-  m 
ture,  the  celebrated  Henry  Woottoo,*  who  had  long  been  king  T 
James's  ambassador  at  Venice,  gave  me  a  signal  pi'oof  of  his 
regard,  in  an  elegant  letter  which  he  wrot«,  breathing  not 
only  the  warmest  friendshiji,  but  containing  some  maxims  of 
conduct  which  I  found  very  useful  in  ray  travels.  The  noble 
Thomas  Scudamore,  king  Charleg's  ambassador,  to  whom  I 
carried  letters  of  recommendation,  received  roe  most  courte- 
ously Ht  Paris.  His  lordship  gave  me  a  card  of  introduction 
to  the  learned  Hugo  Grotius,  at  that  ticne  ambassador  from 
tile  queen  ofSwedcn  to  the  French  court;  whose  acquaintance 
I  anxiously  desired,  and  to  wliose  house  I  was  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  lordship's  friends.  A  few  days  after,  when  I 
set  out  for  Italy,  he  gave  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants 
on  my  route,  that  they  might  shew  me  any  civilities  in  their 
power.  Taking  ship  at  Nice,  1  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  al^i*- 
WBi'ds  visited  Leghorn,  Pisa,  iiTid  Florence.  In  the  latter 
city,  which  I  have  always  more  particularly  esteemed  for  the 
elegance  of  its  dialect,  its  genius,  and  its  taste,  I  stopjwd 
about  two  months  :  when  1  contracter'  an  intimacy  with 
many  persons  of  rank  and  learning  ;  and  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  ilieir  literary  parties;  a  practice  which  prevails 
there,  and  tends  so  much  to  the  difl'usion  of  knowledge,  and 
the  preservation  of  ftiendship.  Jfo  time  will  ever  abolish  the 
" '    recollections  which  I  cherish  of  Jacob  Gaddi,  Ca- 


■  Alilton  here  apesks  of  the  celebraled  Henry  Woolton,  lorn  in  IS6H, 
who  died  in  1Q3II,  iFier  liaving  travdled  over  the  ffvetur  part  of  Europe, 
mdbeen  ihrice  ambassador  iram  JaniQ  L  lo  the  Republic  of  Venice.  Fni 
in  sccouni  of  his  learning  and  labourn,  see  in  AnlhoD)'  k  Wood,  filJ2-4. 
Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  freijuently  9|>eaka  of  him  nitb  jireit  re^^ccl  ibr  Ills  leaiiii:>^ 
Uld  liberal  H     ' 
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rolo  Dati,  Frescobaldo,  Caltellero^  Bonomatthaiy  Cleinentillcy 
Francisco,  and  many  others.*  From  Florence  I  went  to 
Siena,  thence  to  Rome,  where,  after  I  had  spent  aboat  tw 
months  in  viewinir  the  antiquities  of  that  renowned  city,  where 
I  experienced  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  Lucas  Hol- 
siein,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  I  continued  my 
route  to  Naples.  There  I  was  introduced  by  a  certain  re- 
cluse, with  whom  I  had  travelled  from  Rome,  to  John  Bap- 
tista  Manso,  marquis  of  Villa,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished 
rank  and  authority,  to  whom  Torquato  Tasso,  the  illustrious 
poet,  inscribed  his  book  on  friendship.  During  my  stay,  he 
gave  me  sinfjular  proofs  of  his  regard :  he  himself  conducted 
me  round  the  city,  and  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy ;  and 
more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  lodtrin«[s.  On  my  de- 
parture he  gravely  apologized  for  not  having  shewn  me  more 
civility,  which  he  said  he  had  been  restrained  from  doing, 
because  I  had  spoken  with  so  little  reserve  on  matters  of  re- 
ligion. When  1  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and 
Greece,  the  melancholy  intellijjence  which  I  received  of  the 
civil  commotions  in  England  made  m6  alter  my  purpose; 
for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  travelling  for  amusement  abroad, 
while  my  fellow-citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home. 
While  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some  merchants  in- 
formed  me  that  the  Englisii  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against 
me  if  I  returned  to  Rome,  because  I  had  spoken  too  freely  on 
religion  ;  for  it  was  a  rule  v.hieh  I  laid  down  to  myself  in 
those  places,  never  to  be  the  first  to  beirin  any  conversation 
on  religion;  but  if  any  questions  were  put  to  me  concerning 
my  faith,  to  declare  it  without  any  reserve  or  fear.  I,  never- 
theless,  returned  to  Rome.  I  took  no  steps  to  conceal  either 
my  person  or  ray  character;  and  for  libout  the  space  of  two 
months  I  again  openly  defended,  as  f  had  done  before,  the 
reformed  relijjion  in  the  very  metropolis  of  popery.     B}*^  the 

♦(^]his  is  one  of  the  numerous  passages  in  Milton's  Prose  W'orks,  to 
whicnl)r.  Johnson  might  have  been  referred,  had  he  been  really  desirous 
of  delivering  himself  from  his  prejudices.  "Few  men,"  says  he,  "have 
written  so  much,  and  praised  so  few,"  as  Milton.  I  should  be  rather  dis« 
posed  to  find  the  contrary  fault,  since  he  sometimes  seems  to  go  out  of  his 
ivay  to  bestow  praise  and  commendation  on  authors.  But  his  error,  if  erroi 
it  be,  lies  on  the  right  side.  However,  it  is  very  clear,  either  that  Johnson 
had  not  carefully  read  his  Prose  Works,  or  that  he  did  not  much  trouble 
nimself  whether  what  he  wro*'.  ot  him  was  true  or  fals^) — Ed. 
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favour  of  God,  I  got  safe  back  to  Florence,  where  i  was  le- 
ceived  willi  as  much  afTection  as  if  I  h&d  returned  to  my 
native  country.  There  I  stopped  as  many  months  us  I  had 
done  before,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion  for  a  few  days 
to  Lucca;  and,  ci'ossing  the  Apennines,  passed  Lbraugii 
Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  Venice.  After  I  hail  spent  a  month 
in  surveying  the  curiosities  of  this  city,  and  had  put  on  board 
a  ship  the  books  which  1  had  collected  in  Italy^  I  proceeded 
through  Verona  and  Milan,  and  along  the  Leman  lake  to 
Geneva.  The  mention  of  tiiia  city  brings  to  my  recollection 
the  slandering  More,  and  makes  me  again  call  the  Deity  lo 
witness,  that  in  aU  those  places  in  which  vice  meets  with  so 
lillle  discouragement,  and  is  practised  with  so  little  shame,  I 
never  once  deviated  from  the  paths  of  integrity  and  virtue, 
and  perpetually  reflected  that,  though  my  conduct  might  es- 
cape the  notice  of  men,  it  could  not  elu  je  the  inspection  oi 
God.  At  Geneva  I  held  daily  conferences  with  John  Deo- 
dati,  the  learned  professor  of  Theology.  Then  purauing  my 
former  route  tlu'ough  Fnince,  I  returned  to  my  native  coun- 
fry,  after  an  absence  of  one  year  and  about  three  months ;  at 
the  hme  when  Charles,  having  broken  the  peace,  was  i-enew- 
ing  what  is  called  the  episcopal  war  with  the  Scots,  in  which 
the  rovalists  being  routed  in  the  first  encounter,  and  the 
Gnelish  being  universally  and  justly  disaffected,  the  necessity 
of  his  afl'airs  at  last  obliged  uiia  to  convene  a  parliamenL 
As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  hired  a  spacious  liouse  in  the  city 
for  myself  and  my  books ;  where  I  again  with  rajiture  renewed 
my  literary  pursuits,  and  where  I  oaliuly  awaited  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence, and  to  the  courage  of  the  people.  The  vigour  of  the 
parliament  had  begun  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  bishops.  As 
long  as  the  liberty  of  speech  was  no  longer  subject  to  control, 
all  mouths  began  to  be  opened  against  the  bishops ;  some 
complained  of  the  vices  of  the  individuals,  others  of  those  of 
the  order.  Thoy  said  that  it  was  unjust  that  they  alone 
ebould  differ  from  the  model  of  other  reformed  churches ; 
that  the  government  of  the  church  should  be  according  to  the 
pattern  of  other  churches,  and  particularly  tlie  word  of  God 
This  awakened  all  my  attention  and  my  zeal.  I  saw  that  a 
nay  was  opening  for  the  establishment  of  real  liberty  ;  tliat 
the  foundation  was  laying  for  the  dehverance  of  man  from  the 
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yoke  of  slavery  and  superstition;  that  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, which  were  the  first  objects  of  our  care,  would  exert 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  manners  and  constitution  of  the 
republic ;  and  as  I  had  from  iny  youth  studied  the  distinc- 
tions between  religious  and  civil  rights,  I  perceived  that 
if  I  ever  wished  to  be  of  use,  I  ought  at  least  not  to  be 
wanting  to  my  country,  to  the  church,  and  to  so  many 
of  my  fellow-Christians,  in  a  crisis  of  so  mucii  danger ;  I 
therefore  determined  to  relinquish  the  other  pursuits  in  which 
I  was  engaged,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  force  of  my 
talents  and  my  industry  to  this  one  important  object.  I  ac- 
cordingly wrote  two  books  to  a  friend  concerning  the  re- 
formation of  the  church  of  England.  Afterwards,  when  two 
bishops  of  superior  distinction  vindicated  their  privileges 
against  some  principal  ministers,  I  thought  that  on  those 
topics,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  was  led  solely  by  my  love 
of  truth,  and  my  reverence  for  Christianity,  I  should  not  pro- 
bably write  worse  than  those  who  were  contending  only  for 
their  own  emoluments  and  usurpations.  I  therefore  answered 
the  one  in  two  books,  of  which  the  first  is  inscribed,  Concem- 
ingPrelatical  Episcopacy,  and  the  other  Concerning  the  Mode 
of  Ecclesiastical  Government ;  and  I  replied  to  the  other  in 
some  Animadversions,  and  soon  after  in  an  Apology.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  supposed  that  I  brought  a  timely  succour 
to  tlie  ministers,  who  were  hardly  a  match  for  the  eloquence 
of  their  opponents;  and  from  that  time  I  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  refuting  any  answers  that  appeared.  When  the 
bishops  could  no  longer  resist  the  multitude  of  their  assailants, 
I  had  leisure  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  other  subjects ;  to  the 
promotion  of  real  and  substantial  liberty ;  which  is  rather  to 
oc  sought  from  within  than  from  without ;  and  whose  exist- 
ence depends,  not  so  much  on  the  terror  of  the  sword,  as  on 
sobriety  of  conduct  and  mtegrity  of  life.  When,  therefore,  I 
perceived  that  there  were  three  species  of  liberty  which  are 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  social  life — reHgious,  domestic 
and  civil ;  and  as  I  had  already  written  concerning  the  first, 
and  the  magistrates  were  strenuously  active  in  obtaining  the 
third,  I  determined  to  turn  ray  attention  to  the  second,  or  tho 
domestic  species.  As  this  seemed  to  involve  three  materia, 
questions,  the  conditions  of  the  conjugal  tie,  the  education  oi 
the  childreua  and  the  free  publication  of  the  thoughts,  I  made 
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them  objects  of  Jistinct  consiilerfttion,  I  explained  my  senti- 
ments, not  only  concenuiig  the  soleinnbation  of  thcmaiTingc, 
but  the  dissolution,  if  cireiimstuncos  rendered  it  neeossai-y } 
and  I  drew  my  arguments  from  the  divine  law,  whicli  Clirist 
did  not  atmlish,  or  publish  anotlicr  mot«  grievous  lliaii  that  of 
Moses.  I  stated  my  own  opinions,  and  tJiosc  of  ollici-s,  con- 
cerning the  cxclusiveexceiitiouofforniciition,  which  our  iitus- 
trious  Sclden*  has  since,  in  liis  Hebrew  Wife,  mor(^  copiously 
discussed ;  lor  he  in  vnin  mokes  a  vaunt  of  lilxii'ty  in  tlie 
senate  or  in  the  forum,  who  languislics  under  the  vilest  servi- 
tude, to  an  inferior  nt  home.  On  this  suhJecE,  tliei'cfoi'c,  I 
published  some  books  which  were  more  particularly  necessary 
Dt  that  time,  when  man  and  wile  were  often  the  most  invete- 
rate foes,  when  the  man  often  staid  lo  take  careof  his  children 
at  home,  while  the  moiliei'  of  the  family  was  seen  in  the  camp 
of  tbo  enemy,  ihreatunin^  death  and  destruction  to  her  hus- 
band. I  tlicn  discussed  the  prhieiples  of  education  in  a  sum- 
maiy  manner,  but  sufhcienlly  copious  for  those  who  attend 
floriously  to  the  subject;  tlian  whicli  nothing  ean  be  more 
necessai-y  to  prjueiple  ihe  minds  of  men  in  virtue,  the  only 
genuine  source  of  political  and  individual  libei'ty,  the  only  [rue 
safeguard  of  stales,  the  bidwai'k  of  their  prospenty  and  renown. 
Lastly,  I  wrote  my  Arcopagitica,  in  ordei'  to  deliver  the  press 
from  the  restraints  with  which  it  was  encumbered ;  tJiat  the 
powei'  of  determining  what  was  tnie  and  what  was  false,  what 
ought  to  be  published  and  wha;  to  be  suppressed,  might  no 
lunger  be  entrusted  to  a  few  illiterate  and  iiliheral  individuals, 
who  refused  their  sanction  to  any  work  which  contained 
views  or  sentiments  al  all  above  the  level  of  the  vulgar  super- 
stition. On  the  last  species  of  eivil  liberty,  I  said  nothm^ 
because  I  saw  that  sufficient  attention  was  paid  to  it  by  the 
magistrates ;  nor  did  I  write  anyttiing  on  the  prerogative  of 
"  Tlii»  aullior,  once  univerially  reail,  and  helit  in  so  high  rcpuie  that  he 
was  dtnoininaled  by  Orolius  "  the  glory  of  the  Knglish  nation,"  is  now  nl- 
nuKt  utterly  net;lectetl,  to  thai  his  works  muy  Blmoat  be  reganlcd  si  the 
luinlier  of  our  libraries ;  liia  name,  however,  has  still  atmcheil  la  it  what 
Helvetiiu  wittily  denominaies  "  Une  rtfpuiation  d'ouHlre,"  and  his  tr*i.- 
ti«a  ie  Diig  Syris  and  Usor  Hebraica  are  Kill  occasionally  consulteJ  by  iha 
leaiued.  Attempts  have  trequencly  been  made  lo  revive  his  Table-tiilk,  bat 
without  auccess,  though  it  were  perhaps  hard  to  say  wheiher  the  fault  be 
Beldca's  or  ours.  His  work  on  the  gods  of  Syrin  is  full  of  what  ne  call 
Inlotniation,  but  pedaiilic  and  ill  written,  like  most  other  books  of  the  s:ict« 
period. — Hd. 
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the  crown,  till  the  king,  voted  an  enemy  by  the  parliament^ 
and  vanquished  in  the  field,  was  summoned  before  the  tri- 
bunal which  condemned  him  to  lose  his  head.  But  wnen,  at 
length,  some  presbyterian  mmistei's,  who  had  formerly  been 
the  most  bitter  enemies  to  Charles,  became  jealous  of  the 
growth  of  the  independents,  and  of  their  ascendancy  in  the 
parliament,  most  tumultuously  clamoured  against  the  sen- 
tence, and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  execution, 
though  they  were  not  angry,  so  much  on  account  of  the  act 
itself,  as  because  it  was  not  the  act  of  their  party  ;  and  when 
they  dared  to  affirm,  that  the  doctiine  of  the  protestants,  and 
of  all  the  reformed  churches,  was  abhon*ent  to  such  an  atix)- 
cious  proceeding  against  kings ;  I  thought  that  it  became 
me  to  oppose  such  a  glaring  falsehood  ;  and  accoixlingly,  with- 
out any  immediate  or  personal  application  to  Charles,  I 
shewed,  in  an  abstract  consideration  of  the  question,  what 
might  lawfully  be  done  against  tyrants ;  and  in  support  of 
what  I  advanced,  produced  the  opinions  of  the  most  cele- 
brated divines ;  while  I  vehemently  inveighed  against  the 
egregious  ignorance  or  efi'vontery  of  men,  who  professed  better 
things,  and  from  whom  better  things  iiiiglit  have  been  ex- 
pected. That  book  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  after  the 
death  of  Charles ;  and  was  written  rather  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  the  event,  than  to  discuss  the  legiti- 
macy of  Uiat  particular  sentence  which  concerned  the  magis- 
trates, and  which  was  already  executed.  Such  were  the 
fruits  of  my  private  studies,  which  I  gratuitously  presented 
to  the  church  and  to  tlie  state  ;  and  for  wliich  I  was  recom- 
pensed by  nothing  but  impunity ;  though  the  actions  them- 
selves procured  me  peace  of  conscience,  and  the  approbation 
of  the  good;  while  I  exercised  that  freedom  of  discussion 
which  I  loved.  Others,  without  labour  or  desert,  got  pos- 
session of  honours  and  emoluments  ;  but  no  one  ever  knew 
me  either  soliciting  anytliing  myself  or  through  the  medium 
of  my  friends,  ever  beheld  me  in  a  supplicating  posture  at 
the  doors  of  the  senate,  or  the  levees  of  the  great.  I  usually 
Kept  myself  secluded  at  home,  where  my  own  property,  part 
of  which  had  been  withheld  during  the  civil  commotions,  and 
part  of  which  had  been  absorbed  in  the  oppressive  contributions 
which  I  had  to  sustain,  afforded  me  a  scantv  subsistence.  When 
I  was  released  from  these  engagements,  and  thought  that  I  was 
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about  to  onjoy  an  interval  of  uninterruped  ease,  I  turned  my   J 
thoughts  to  a  continued  liistoiy  of  my  country,  I'rom  the  1 
earliest  times  to  the  present  period.     I  had  already  finished  I 
fotii'  books,  n'heii,  after  the  Eubversioii  ofllic  inonaichy,  and  J 
the  establishment  of  a  republic,  I  u'as  surprised  by  an  invi    ] 
tation  fi'om  the  council  of  state,  who  desired  my  services  in 
the  office  lor  foreign  aifairs.     A  book  appeai'ed  soon  after, 
widch  was  ascribed  to  the  king,  and  contained  tlje  most  in- 
vidiuus  charges  against  the  pai'liament.     I  was  ordeied  to 
answer  it ;  and  opposed  the  Iconoclast  to  his  Icon.     I  did 
not  insult  over  fnlicn  majesty,  as  is  pretended ;  I  only  pi'e>-  3 
feiTed  queen  Tnith  to  king  Chai'les.     The  chaise  of  insult,  j 
ivhicii  1  saw  that  tlie  malevolent  would  urge,  1  was  at  some  1 
pains  to  remove  in  llie  beginning  of  the  work;  and  as  often  1 
3B  possible  in  oilic-r  places.     Salmasius  then  appeared,  to  J 
whom  they  tverc  not,  as  More  says,  long  in  looking  about 
for  an  opponent,  but  immediately  appointed  mc,  who  hap< 
pened  at  the  time  to  be  present  in  the  council.     I  have  thus, 
sir,  given  some  account  of  myself,  in  order  to  stop  your 
moutli,  und  to  remove  any  prejudices  which  your  fnJsehoods 
and  miei'e presentations  might  cau^e  even  good  men  to  enter- 
tain against  me.     I  tell  thee  then,  thou  mass  of  corruption, 
to  hold  thy  peace;  for  the  more  you  malign,  the  more  you 
will  compel  me  to  confute;  which  will  only  serve  to  render 
your  iniquity  more  glaiing,  and  my  integrity  more  manifest. 
I  had  rcpi'oved  SaTmasius,  because  he  was  a  foreignei',  for 
meddling  with  our  aflairs ;  but  vou  exclaim  "  that  the  De- 
fence intimately  concerns  those  who  are  not  English."  "Why  ? 
You  say,  that  "  the  English  may  be  supposed  to  be  governed  J 
more  by  tlie  spirit  of  party ;  but  that  the  French  will  natu- 1 
rally  pay  more  attention  to  the  measui'es  than  the  men."    I'lii 
which  I  retoi't,  as  befbi'e,  that  no  remote  foreigner,  as  yoa^ 
are,  would  have  iiiterlered  in  the  distractions  of  our  countiy,  I 
if  he  were  not  influenced  by  the  most  sinister  considerations*  I 
I  have   alieady  proved,  that  Salmasius  was  bribed;    it  ia 
evident,  that  you  obtained  the  professional  chair  through  the 
interest  of  Salmnsiiis,  and  the  Orange  faction ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  you  were  debiiuchin^  Fonlia,  at  the  same  moment 
Uiat  you  were  defaming  tiie  paHiument.     But  the  reason 
which  you  assign  why  (iireignei's  are  the  best  judges  in  this 
business  is  quite  ridiculous ;  for  if  the  Eoglish  ai'c  carried 
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away  by  party  zeal,  you,  who  make  them  your  only  guides, 
must  certainly  be  infected  by  their  antipathies.  And  if  the 
English  deserve  no  credit  in  their  own  cause,  you  must  de- 
serve much  less,  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  our 
affairs,  except  what  you  derive  from  them,  who,  according  to 
your  own  confession,  ought  not  to  be  believed.  Here  again 
you  launch  out  into  the  praises  of  the  great  Salmasius ; 
great  he  certainly  was,  whom  you  employed  as  a  sort  of 
pimp,  to  procure  his  servant  girl.  You  praise  him  never- 
theless ;  but  he  saw  reason  to  curse  you  before  his  death ; 
and  a  thousand  times  blamed  himself  for  not  giving  more 
credit  to  the  account  of  your  atrocities,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Spanheim,  a  venerable  divine.  You  are  now 
worked  into  a  fury,  and  assert,  that  Salmasius  had  long 
lost  the  use  of  his  reason.  You  demand  the  first  post  in 
clamour  and  in  rage,  and  yet  assign  the  precedence  in  ob- 
loquy and  abuse  to  Salmasius,  "  not  because  he  is  violent  in 
his  language,  but  because  he  is  Salmasius."  O  trifier !  you, 
I  suppose,  learned  this  casuistry  when  you  courted  Pontia. 
Hence  your  clamour  is  taught  to  quibble  and  to  whine; 
hence,  foaming  with  menace,  "  you  shall  experience  at  last," 
you  say,  "  O  base  brutes,  what  my  pen  can  do."  Shall  we 
dread  you,  O  libidinous  adulterer,  or  your  pen,  which  is  an 
object  of  dread  only  to  cooks  and  chambermaids  ?  For  if 
any  one  should  hold  up  only  his  finger  when  he  detects  you 
in  your  criminal  amours,  you  would  think  it  well  if  you 
escaped  without  your  back  being  broken,  or  your  body  dis- 
membered. "  I  am  not  so  foolish,"  you  say,  "  as  to  attempt 
the  execution  of  a  work  that  was  bejijun  bv  Salmasius  ; "  but 
such  a  work,  if  he  had  not  been  void  of  understanding,  he 
would  never  have  attempted ;  you  therefore  seem  jocosely  to 
give  the  preference  to  Salmasius  over  yourself  in  want  of 
brains.  But  you  say,  that  *^  it  is  your  province  to  invoke 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the  murderers  of  the  king;" 
which  may  be  done  by  persons  without  any  great  share  of 
erudition.  Cry,  shout,  and  brawl ;  continue  to  act  the  hypo- 
crite, mouth  religion,  and  practise  lust.  This  God  of  ven- 
geance whom  you  implore,  will,  believe  me,  one  day  arise  in 
wrath,  when  he  will  begin  with  exterminating  you,  who  are 
the  servant  of  the  devil,  and  the  disgrace  and  pest  of  the 
reformed  religion.     To  many,  who  blame  the  bitter  inveo- 
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ight  wa?^ 
o  (leal  witli  parricides,  and  such  monsters  of  dcl'ormity."     l| 


s  the  T 


lives  of  Salmasiua,  you  reply,  that  "  this 
deal  witli  parricides,  and  such  monster 
am  obliged  to  you  ibr  thua  teaching  me  in  what  i 
yourself  and  your  associate  friends  ought  to  be  treated; 
for  furnishing  me  with  so  ftur  a  jiretext  for  severity.     No\ 
since  you  have  no  argument  to  produce,  and  the  rights  o^ 
kings,  with  whatever  shew  of  argument,  had  been  already! 
defended  by  Salmasiua,  your  contumely  and  your  rage  t 
porate  in  some  miserable  tales,  some  of  which  you  have  n 
modelled  from  Salmasius,  and  interpolated  others  from  that 
most  confutable  "  confutation  "  of  some  anonymous  scribbler 
who  dcBcrted  not  only  his  country  but  his  name;  and  to  the 
principal  points  of  which,  as  I  have  ali'eudy  replied  in  my 
Iconoclast  and  my  answers  to  Saimasius,  no  further  reply  J 
can  be  necessary,     bhall  I    always  be  compelled  to  go  ihdfl 
same   round,    and    answer  every  tautology    of  sianderoU9.l 
abuse  ?    I  will  not  do  it ;  nor  will  I  so  misemploy  my  laboueB 
or  my  lime.     If  any  one  think  that  his  prostituted  cries,  hi»« 
venal  lamentations,  and  frivolous  declamation,  deserve  any  I 
credit,  he  is  welcome  ibr  me  to  think  so ;  for  I  have  no-  ^ 
thing  to  fear  from  such  precipitate  credulity.     But  I  will 
just  touch  on  a  few  of  his  points  of  attack,    which    may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  and  give  some  insiglit  into 
the  charactei'  of  the  man  and  of  the  work.     After  having 
babbled  a  good  deal  of  his  exotic  ignorance  about  t!ie  in- 
corporation of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the   House  of 
Peers  in  one  assembly,  (a  measure  which  do  one  in  his 
senses  would  disapprove,)  he  says,  that  "  this  equality,  in- 
troduced into  the  state,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  intn>T  J 
duciion  of  the  same  into  the  church;  for  episcopacy  stilltl 
remained,  and  if  this  be  not  downright  anabapiism,  1  don'Ca 
know  what  is."     Who   would  have  expected  this  from  i' 
GalUc  minister  and  divine?     I  should  hardly  think  that 
knew  what  baptism  is,  who  did  not  know  what  anabaptisn 
if  this  were  noL     But  if  we  will  call  things  by  their  propei"! 
names,  equality  in  the  state  is  not  anabaptism,  but  demii-  ' 
cracy,  a  far  more  ancient  thing ;  and  equality  in  the  church  is 
the  practice  of  the  apostles.  But "  episcopacy  still  remained.' 
We  confess  that  it  did ;  and  Geneva  stdl  remained,  though 
that  city  had  consulted  the  interests  of  religion,  in  expellinjj 
both  her  bishop  and  her  lawful  chief;  and  why  should  we 
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be  condemned  for  what  they  are  approved  ?  But  you  wish, 
sir,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Genevese,  by  whom  it  is  un- 
certain whether  you  were  dismissed  with  ignominy,  or  openly 
excommunicated  on  account  of  your  impieties.  It  is  clear  that 
you,  with  your  friend  Salmasius,  apostatized  from  this  evan- 
gelical form  of  church-government,  and  took  refuge  among 
the  episcopalians.  "  Then,"  you  say,  "  the  republic  passed 
into  the  hands  of  our  levelling  crew,  so  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  spirit  prevailed  at  that  time,  which  in  the  eighth 
year  had  perpetrated  the  impious  murder  of  the  king.  There- 
fore the  same  spirit,  as  it  seems,  constituted  you  ministers, 
and  perpetrated  the  parricide."  Go  on,  as  you  have  begun, 
to  eructate  the  rage  of  your  apostacy.  You  say  that  "  there 
were  not  more  than  three  petitions  which  demanded  the 
punishment  of  the  king."  This  is  notoriously  false.  Those 
who  have  written  an  account  of  these  transactions,  mention 
not  only  three  petitions  of  the  kind,  but  many  from  different 
counties  and  from  the  armies  in  the  course  of  one  month ;  and 
three  were  presented  in  one  day.  You  know  how  dehberately 
the  matter  was  discussed  in  the  senate,  and  that  the  people, 
suspecting  them  of  too  much  lenity,  resorted  to  petitioning,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  their  delays.  How  many  thousands 
were  there  of  the  same  opinion,  who  considered  it  to  be  either 
officious  or  superfluous  to  instigate  the  determination  of  the 
senate?  I  was  one  of  these,  though  I  made  no  secret  of  my 
sentiments.  But  suppose  that  the  high  rank  of  the  accused 
had  awed  every  tongue  into  silence,  ought  the  parliament  to 
have  abstained  from  a  decision,  or  have  awaited  the  assent  of 
the  people,  on  which  depended  the  issue  of  such  momentous 
deliberations?  For  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation  was  ap- 
\  pointed  by  the  people  to  curb  the  despotism  of  the  king  :  and 
.  if  on  his  capture,  after  the  savage  war  which  he  had  made, 
they  had  referred  the  question  of  his  punishment  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  people,  and  if  they  had  acquitted  him,  what 
would  those  who  had  so  courageously  restored  our  libeities 
seem  to  have  done,  but  to  have  furnished  the  king  with  the 
means  of  effecting  their  own  destruction  ?  Or  if,  after  having 
\  been  invested  with  full  power  to  act  as  they  thought  best  on 
the  most  momentous  points,  they  should  be  compelled  to 
refer  to  the  multitude  a  question  which  far  exceeded  their 
capacity,  and  which  they,  conscious  of  their  ignorance  had 
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previously  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  senate, 
where  coiiid  this  alternation  of  references  and  appeals  have 
stopped?  Where  could  we  have  found  a  place  of  rest  Ja 
this  turbulent  eddy?  How  couid  we  have  procured  any 
stability  amid  so  much  inconstancy,  any  security  amid 
BO  much  diBtraotion  ?  What  if  they  had  demanded  the  re- 
Btoraiion  of  Charles  to  the  crown  ?  And  such  was  the  drift 
of  some  menaces,  rather  than  petitions,  which  were  pre- 
sented by  n  few  seditious  persona,  whose  hatred  one  while, 
and  whose  compassion  another,  was  wont  to  be  equally 
senseless  and  malicious.  Were  we  to  make  any  account  of 
these,  "  who,"  as  you  say,  "  in  order  to  set  on  fool  a  con- 
ference with  the  king,  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  doors  of  the  parliament- house,  where  many  of  them  were 
put  to  death  by  the  soldiery,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
senatoi'S?"  Some  inhabitants  of  Surrey,  either  incited  by  the 
maJicious  suggestions  of  others,  or  by  their  own  disoi-derly 
inclinations,  paradetl  the  city  with  a  petition,  in  a  state  of 
tumult  and  intoxication.  They  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
assail  the  doors  of  the  house  ;  they  beat  off  the  guard,  and, 
without  the  smallest  provocation,  killed  one  man  who  was 
stationed  at  the  door.  Hence  they  were  deservedly  driven 
by  violence ;  and  two  or  three  of  their  number  were  slain, 
breathing  the  fumes  of  intempei-ance  more  than  the  love  of 
liberty.  You  everywhere  concede,  that  "  the  independents 
were  superior,  not  in  numhei's,  but  in  discipline  and  in  cou- 
rage." Hence  1  contend  that  they  well  deserved  the  supe- 
riority which  they  acquired ;  for  nothing  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  order  of  nature,  or  more  for  the  interest  of  mankind, 
than  thul  the  less  should  ^eld  to  the  greater,  nut  in  num- 
bers, but  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue.  Those  who  encel  in 
prudence,  in  experience,  in  industry,  and  courage,  however 
few  they  may  be,  will,  in  my  opinion,  finally  constitute  the 
majority,  and  everywhere  have  the  ascendant.  You  inter- 
sperse many  remarks  on  Cromwell,  which  I  shall  exaraina 
below ;  the  rest  I  have  replied  to  in  ray  answer  to  Salma- 
eius.  Nor  do  you  omit  to  mention  the  trial  of  the  king, 
though  your  greut  rhetorician  had  made  that  the  theme  of 
bis  miserable  declamation.  Yon  say  that  the  peers,  that  is, 
in  a  great  measiira  the  pageants  and  courtiers  of  the  king, 
were  avei'se  to  the  trial.     I  have  shown  in  the  other  work 
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the  futility  of  this  remark.     "  Then  that  the  judges  were 
erased,  because  they  had  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a 
king  of  England  could  not,  by  the  law  of  England,  be  put 
upon  his  trial."     I  know  not  what  they  then  answered;  J 
only  know  what  ihey  approve  and  vindicate.     It  is  no  un- 
common,  though   a   disreputable   thing,   for  judges   to   be 
swayed  by  fear,     *'  An  obscure  and  insolent  scoundrel  was 
accordingly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  base  and  iniquitous 
commission."     It  is  not  surprising  that  you,  who  are  con- 
taminated by  so  many  vices  and  crimes,  who  are  a  con: 
pound  of  whatever  is  most  impure  and  vile,   whose  cor. 
science   has   become   a  sort  of   fungus   utterly   devoid  o 
sensibility,   who   are   so   notorious   ior   atheism,  for   sacri- 
lege and  cruelty,  should  dare  to  vent  your  calumnies  on 
the  most  worthy  and  illustrious  names.     But,  though  your 
abuse  is  the  highest  praise,  yet  I  will  never  seem  to  abandon 
the  excellent  personage,  the  friend  whom  I  most  revere,  to 
the  torrent  of  your  defamation.     I  will  vindicate  him  from 
the  unprincipled  and  intemperate  obloquy  of  the  fugitives 
and  the    Mores,  which   he  would    never    have  incurred, 
if  he  had  not  shown  so  much  zeal  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth.     John  Bradshaw*  (a  name  which  will  be 

♦  Had  John  Brailshaw  lived  in  any  of  the  free  states  of  antiquity  he  would 
have  had  innumerable  statues  erected  to  him,  while  historians  and  orators 
would  have  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory.  It  has 
happened  altogether  otherwise.  By  the  accident  of  the  Restoration,  which 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  current  of  public  opinion,  Bradshaw's  name,  which 
could  not  be  buried  in  oblivion,  was  overwhelmed  with  obloquy.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  was  formerly  written  against  him,  I  will  cite  a  passage  from 
Anthony  a  Wood,  a  very  good  and  honest  man,  but  deeply  prejudiced  against 
all  those  who  had  made  a  figure  in  the  Commonwealth.  Speaking  of  a  law 
book  written  by  one  John  March,  he  says,  *'  'Tis  dedicated  to  that  monster 
of  men,  John  Bradshaw,  Sergeant  at  law,  and  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  of  State."  M^ith  the  flagitious  treatment  of  Bradshaw's  remains 
by  that  profligate  individual  Charles  the  Second,  most  persons  are  already 
acquainted ;  but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  worth  while  to  introduce  here 
Anthony  a  Wood's  account  of  the  transaction.  "  The  next  morning  the 
carcass  of  John  Bradshaw,  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which 
had  been  with  great  solemnity  buried  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Westminster, 
22nd  November,  1 560,  was  carried  in  a  cart  to  Holboum  also  ;  and  the  next 
day  following  that,  which  was  the  30th  of  January,  on  which  day  king 
Charles  the  First  was  beheaded  in  1648,  they  were  drawn  to  Tyburn  on 
three  several  sledges,  followed  by  the  universal  outcry  of  the  people.  After- 
wards, they  being  pulled  out  from  their  coftins,  were  hanged  at  the  several 
angles  of  that  triple  tree,  where  they  hung  till  the  sun  was  set ;  after  which, 
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repeated  with  applause  wLorever  liberty  ia  cheriBhed  or  is 
known)  was  sprung  from  a  nciblo  family.  All  his  early  life 
he  Bedulouely  employed  in  making  biniEelf  acqaaintcd  with 
the  lawB  of  his  country ;  ho  then  practised  with  Biugular  euo- 
oesB  and  reputation  at  the  bar ;  he  shewed  himsfdf  on  intrepid 
and  unwearied  adrooat^  for  the  Eberties  of  the  people ;  be 
took  an  active  port  in  the  most  momentous  a&ire  of  the 
stttto,  and  occasionally  discharged  the  functions  of  a  judge 
with  the  moat  inviolable  integrity.  At  laet,  when  be  was  en- 
treated by  the  parliament  to  preside  in  the  trial  of  the  king, 
he  did  not  refuse  the  dangerous  office.  To  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  he  added  the  most  corapreheiiaive  views,  the 
most  generous  sentiments,  manners  the  most  obliging  and 
the  most  pure.  Hence  ho  discbarged  that  office  with  a  pro- 
priety almost  withont  a  poraDel ;  he  inspired  both  respect  and 
awe ;  and,  though  menaced  by  the  daggers  of  bo  many  aasas- 
KUB,  he  conducted  himself  with  bo  much  confiisteney  end  gra- 
vity, with  BO  much  presence  of  mind  and  bo  much  dignity  of 
demeanunr,  that  he  seems  to  havo  been  purposely  destined  by 
Providenco  for  that  part  which  ho  so  nobly  acted  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  And  his  glory  is  as  much  exalted  above 
that  of  all  other  tyrannicideB,  as  it  is  both  more  humane,  more 

off,  lo  he  RDt  on  Wbtmiaeter  Halt, 
0  B  dtep  hole  under  the  gallows,  whin 
tJjcy  DOW  remaJD.  At  the  aime  time  Iretvn'fl  lomb  mu  broken  down,  and 
whit  Tcmsiued  over  the  gmya  of  Ciomwell  lod  Bradihaw  were  otean  >wnit 
■war,  and  no  Ibotatep  kit  of  their  retnembnmces  in  thiit  royal  and  stately 
bnriai-plnce  ol'  our  Ii^ngliah  kiDg)."  To  Whov,  hnwerer,  the  diSermt  «Ii- 
inatioD  in  which  the  same  name  may  be  hdd  by  dlDereBt  penuoi,  1  will 
bure  iotroduce  that  eloquEnt  and  tmitling:  epitaph  written  by  an  ADierioui 
OD  Bnulahaw,  ierore  the  war  of  independence.  It  is  said  to  hare  beea  dated 
ham  Annpolia,  June  Slit,  1773,  and  to  have  been  engraven  on  a  cannon, 
whence  wpin  were  takes  and  hui^  up  in  almost  every  houu  in  Ibe  tnati- 
nent  of  Am? rics  :— 

"STRANOERt  ere  Ihou  pass  oontemplnte  this  conDon,  nor  regirdlao  be  told 
tb*t  near  ita  base  lies  deposited  the  dust  of  JoiiS  Braubhaw,  who,  nobly 
■aperior  to  telluh  n^ardi.  despiiii^  alike  the  pogeaatry  ofccmitty  splendoiir, 
the  bhut  of  cnlumny,  and  the  terror  of  regSil  Tengeanoe,  presided  in  the  illua- 
trioiu  band  of  heroe-i  and  patiiut«i  who  fiurly  aud  openly  tcljudged  Chablss 
Stdart,  tyiant  of  EnEUni),  to  a  public  and  eieraplary  death,  thereby  pre, 
Mutiny:  to  the  smated  world,  and  transoiittini;  down  throngb  applao^nz 
'    ■  iple  of  unshaken  virtua,  love  of  freedom,    aad 

the  blood-Brained  Ihentre  of  humjm  action. 
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jost,  ani  more  strikingly  grand,  judicially  to  condemn  a  ty- 
rant, than  to  put  him  to  death  without  a  trial.  In  other 
respects  there  was  no  forbidding  austerity,  no  morosencss  in 
his  manner ;  he  was  courteous  and  benign ;  but  the  great 
character  which  he  then  sustained,  he  with  perfect  consistency 
still  sustains,  so  that  you  would  suppose  that  not  only  then, 
but  in  every  future  period  of  his  life,  he  was  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  king.  In  the  pubHc  business  his  activity  is 
unwearied ;  and  he  alone  is  equal  to  a  host.  At  home  his 
hospitality  is  as  splendid  as  his  fortune  will  permit :  in  his 
friendships  there  is  the  most  inflexible  fidelity  ;  and  no  one 
more  readily  discerns  merit,  or  more  liberally  rewards  it 
Men  of  piety  and  learning,  ingenious  pereons  in  all  profes- 
sions, those  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their  courage  or 
their  misfortunes,  are  free  to  participate  his  bounty ;  and  if 
they  want  not  his  bounty,  they  are  sure  to  share  his  friend- 
ship and  esteem.  He  never  ceases  to  extol  the  merits  of 
others,  or  to  conceal  his  own ;  and  no  one  was  ever  more 
ready  to  accept  the  excuses,  or  to  pardon  the  hostility,  of  his 
political  opponents.  If  he  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  to  solicit  the  favour  or  deprecate  the  resentment  of 
the  powerful,  to  reprove  the  public  ingratitude  towards  any 
particular  individual,  his  address  and  his  perseverance  are 
beyond  all  praise.  On  such  occasions  no  one  could  desire  a 
patron  or  a  friend  more  able,  more  zealous,  or  more  eloquent. 
No  menace  could  divert  him  from  his  purpose ;  no  intimida- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  no  promise  of  emolument  or  pro- 
motion on  the  other,  could  alter  the  serenitv  of  his  counte- 
nance,  or  shake  the  firmness  of  his  soul.  By  these  virtues, 
which  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and  commanded  the  respect 
even  of  his  enemies,  he,  sir,  has  acquired  a  name  which, 
while  you  and  such  as  you  are  mouldering  in  oblivion,  will 
flourish  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country  in  the  world.  But 
I  must  proceed :  the  king  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head. 
"  Against  this  atrocity  almost  all  the  pulpits  in  London 
thundered  out  their  censures."  We  are  not  to  be  so  easily 
scared  by  that  thunder  upon  wood.  We  remember  the  fate 
of  Salmoneus,  and  trust  that  these  persons  will  one  day  see 
cause  to  repent  of  their  fulminating  temerity.  These  were 
the  very  persons  who  so  lately,  and  with  such  vehemence, 
fulminated  their  censures  against  plural ists  and  non-residents. 
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But  some  of  these  peraoaa  having  grasped  three,  and  others 
lour  ol'  the  hvings,  I'rom  which  ihej^  had  tulmitiated  the  epis- 
copal clerey,  tliey  hence  becarne  non-resideiits  themselves, 
UutUj'  of  !he  veiy  sin  against  which  they  had  inveighed,  and 
the  victims  of  their  own  fultnitlating  rage.  Nor  have  they 
any  longer  a  spsirk  of  shame ;  they  are  now  grown  zealous 
abettors  of  the  divine  right  of  I'rthes ;  and  truly  as  their  lliirst 
for  tithes  is  so  insatiable,  they  should  be  quite  gorged  with 
the  commodity,  and  ordered  to  have,  not  only  a  tentli  part  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  of  tiie  wa^es  of  the  sea.  They 
were  the  first  to  council  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
king;  but  when  the  king  was  made  prisoner,  alter  having 
been  conviuted,  according  to  their  own  repeated  declarations, 
as  tile  author  of  so  much  misery  and  Lloodahed,  they  affected 
to  com  passionate  his  situation.  Thus,  in  their  pulpits,  re  in 
an  auction-room,  they  retail  what  wares  and  trumpery  they 
please  to  the  people ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  reclaim  what 
they  have  already  sold.  But  "  the  Scots  demanded  that  the 
king  should  be  restored  to  them,  and  mentiun  the  promised 
of  the  parliament  when  they  deHvered  up  the  king  to  the 
English."  But  I  can  prove,  from  the  eiinlessiun  of  the 
Scots  tfaemseives,  that  no  such  promise  was  given  when  the 
king  was  delivered  up;  and  it  would  have  been  disgraceful 
for  tht!  English  to  have  entered  into  any  snch  aiipulations 
with  the  Scutch  troops,  tvbo  were  mercenaries  in  their  pay, 
"Why  1  Because  the  answer  of  the  parli.iinent  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scotch,  which  was  published  on  the  fifleeuth 
of  March,  clearly  denies  that  any  assurances  whatever  were 

fiven  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  king;  for  they  would 
ave  disdained  to  have  submitted  to  such  limitations  of  their 
r^ht.  But  "  they  demanded  that  the  king  should  be  re- 
etored  to  them."  These  tender-hearted  persons,  1  suppose, 
were  melted  with  compassion,  and  could  no  longer  endure 
the  rcgi'ets  of  royalty ;  though  on  several  occasions,  in  which 
the  subject  had  been  discussed  in  parliament,  they  had  una- 
nimously agreed  that  the  kiiig  might  be  deprived  of  his  crown 
for  three  principal  reasons :  the  deepotism  of  his  government,! 
his  alienation  of  tiie  royal  domains,  and  the  desertion  of  his' 
subjects.  In  the  parliament,  which  was  held  at  Perth,  it  was 
asked,  la  the  king,  who  is  evidently  an  enemy  to  thesainta,  to 
be  excommunicated  from  the  sociely  of  the  tkithfn)  ^    But  be- 
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fore  they  could  come  to  any  decision  on  this  question  Montrose 
advanced  with  his  troops  and  dispei*sed  the  convention. 
The  same  persons,  in  their  answer  to  General  Cromwell, 
1660,  confess  that  he  was  justly  punished,  but  that  there  was 
an  informality  in  the  proceedings,  because  they  had  no 
share  in  the  commission  which  condemned  him.  This 
transaction,  therefore,  which  was  so  atrocious,  without  their 
participation,  would  have  been  highly  patriotic  with  it !  as  if 
the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice, 
depend  on  their  arbitrary  disposition,  or  their  capricious  in- 
clinations. If  the  king  had  been  restored  to  them,  would  be 
have  experienced  greater  clemency  and  moderation  ?  But 
"  the  Scotch  delegates  had  first  brought  this  answer  from 
the  English  parliament,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  alter 
the  form  of  the  English  government;  though  they  after- 
wards answered  that  they  had  changed  their  former  deter^ 
mination,  and  would  adopt  such  measures  as  the  public 
interest  seemed  to  require : "  and  this  answer  was  discreet 
and  wise.  What  do  you  infer  from  hence?  "This  change 
of  sentiment,"  you  say,  '*was  contrary  to  every  engage- 
ment, to  every  stipulation,  and  to  common  sense."  To 
such  common  sense  as  vours  it  mav  be  adverse,  who  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  gratuitous  promise  and  a 
solemn  and  positive  engagement.  The  English  freely  state 
to  the  Scots,  what  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  do,  the 
sentiments  which  they  then  entertained  respecting  the  future 
form  of  their  government ;  but  the  safety  of  the  state  soon 
persuaded  them  to  embrace  a  different  policy,  if  they  would 
not  violate  the  solemn  assurances  which  they  had  given  to 
the  people.  And  which,  do  you  think,  was  most  binding  on 
their  consciences;  their  gratuitous  reply  to  the  Scotch 
delegates,  concerning  the  future  form  of  their  constitu- 
tion, or  the  necessary  oath  which  they  had  taken,  the  so- 
lemn engagement  into  which  they  had  entered  with  the 
people,  to  establish  the  liberties  of  their  country?  But  that 
a  parliament  or  a  senate  may  alter  their  resolutions  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  as  you  deem  whatever  I  assert  to  be 
mere  anabaptistical  extravagance,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
you  from  the  authority  of  Cicero  hi  his  oration  for  Plancius. 
"  We  should  all  stand,  as  it  were,  in  some  circular  section  of 
the  commonwealth ;  in  which,  since  it  is  liable  to  a  rotatory 
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motion,  we  should  choose  that  position  to  which  the  public 
interest  seems  to  direct  ua:  and  this  immediately,  for  I  do 
not  think  it  a  mark  of  inconstaney  to  uccoramodate  oup 
measures,  as  we  do  the  coui'se  which  we  steer  at  sea,  to  the 
winds  and  storms  of  the  political  horizon.  It  is  a  masim, 
which  I  have  found  justified  by  obseryatioit,  by  experience, 
and  by  books,  by  the  examples  of  the  wisest  and  most  illus- 
trious characters  in  this  and  m  other  coantiies,  "  that  the  same 
men  are  not  always  bound  to  defend  the  same  opinions, 
but  only  such  as  the  circumstances  of  the  countrv,  the 
current  of  popular  opinion,  and  the  preservation  ot'  peace, 
seem  to  render  necessary."  Such  were  the  sentiments  a 
TuUy ;  though  you,  sir,  would  ralJier  prefer  those  ot'  Hor 
tenaius ;  such  were  the  sentrmentB  of  those  e^b  in  whieli  p* 
litical  wisdom  floniished  most;  and  whieli  Ideem  it  wise  iii 
the  anabaiitists  to  adopt.  I  could  mention  many  other  prac- 
tices which  are  condemned  as  anabajitistical  by  these  strip- 
ling teachers,  and  their  chief,  Salmasins.  who  must  be  re- 
gai'ded  as  an  illiterate  dunce,  if  we  look  to  thinp:s  rather 
than  to  words.  But  you  say  that  "  the  high  and  miehty 
chiefs  of  the  United  States  of  Holland  most  strenuously 
laboured,  though  to  no  purpose,  both  by  supplications  and 
by  the  offer  of  a  ransom,  to  save  the  sacred  till;  of  ihe  king;." 
Thu-!  to  wish  to  buy  off  justice  was  the  same  as  not  to  will  the 
safetv  of  the  king;  but  they  soon  leaiTied  that  we  were  not  all 
merchants,  and  that  the  parliament  of  England  was  not  a 
venal  crew.  With  respect  to  the  condemnation  of  [he  king, 
you  say  that  "  in  order  that  the  sufferings  of  Charies  might 
be  more  nearly  assimilated  to  those  of  Christ,  he  was  exposed 
10  the  redoubled  mockery  of  the  soldiery."  The  sutifiings 
of  Christ  were  indeed  more  like  those  of  malefactors,  than 
the  sufferings  of  Charies  were  iike  those  of  Christ;  though 
many  comparisons  of  this  kind  were  hawked  about  by  those 
who  were  zeaJous  in  forging  any  lie,  or  devising  any  impos- 
ture that  might  tend  to  excite  the  popular  indignation.  But 
suppose  that  some  of  the  common  soliliers  didbehave  with  a. 
little  100  much  insolence  that  consideration  docs  not  con- 
siimte  the  demeiit  of  the  execution,  I  never  before  heard, 
nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  any  person  who  had  fieard,  that  "  a 
parson  who  implored  God  to  have  mercy  on  the  king  as  he 
0  the  Ecailbld,  was  instantly  put  to  death  in  the 
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presence  of  the  monarch."     I  caused  inquiries  on  the  subject 
to  i)e  made  of  the  officer  who  had  the  command  of  the  guard 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  execution,  and  who  hardly  ever 
lost  sight  of  the  king's  person  for  a  moment;  and  he  positively 
declared  that  he  had  never  heard  this  before,  and  that  he  knew 
it  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.     Hence  we  may  learn 
what  credit  is  due  to  your  narrative  in  other  particulars ; 
for  you  will  be  found  not  to  discover  much  more  veracity  in 
your  endeavours  to  procure  affection  and  respect  for  Charles 
after  his  death,  than  in  your  exertions  to  make  us  objects  of 
general  and  unmerited  detestation.      You  say  that  "  on  the 
fatal  scaffold,  the  king  was  heard  twice  to  sigh  out  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  Remember!  remember  \"  The  judges  were 
all  in  anxiety  to  know  what  the  words,  so  emphatically  re- 
peated, meant ;  the  bishop,  according  to  your  account,  was 
sent  for,  and  with  a  menace  ordered  to  declare  to  what  the  re- 
iterated admonition  might  allude.     He,  at  first,  with  a  pre- 
concerted dissimulation,  pleaded  his  sense  of  delicacy,  and  re- 
fused to  divulge  the  secret.      When  they  became  more  im- 
patient, he  at  last  disclosed,  as  if  by  constraint,  and  under  the 
influence  of  fear,  what  he  would  not  for  the  world  have  had 
unknown.     "  The  king,"  said  he,  "  ordered  me,  if  I  could 
gain  access  to  his  son,  to  inform  him  that  it  was  the  last  in- 
junction of  his  dying  father,  that,  if  he  were  ever  restored  to 
his  power  and  crown,  he  should  pardon  you,   the  authors  of 
his  death.     This  was  what  his  majesty  again  and  again  com- 
manded me  to  remember."     Which  shall  I  say  ?  that  the 
king  discovered  most  piety,  or  the  bishop  most  deceit?  who 
with  so  little  difficulty  consented  to  disclose  a  secret,  which 
on  the  very  scaffold  was  so  mysteriously  entrusted  to  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  disclosure  ?     But  O!   model  of  taciturnity! 
Charles  had  long  since  left  this  injunction,  among  others,  to 
his  son,  in  his  **Icon  Basilicon,"  a  book  which  was  evidently 
written  for  this  express  purpose,  that  this  secret,  wliich  had 
been  so  ostentatiously  enveloped  in  obscurity,  might  be  di- 
vulged with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  circulated  with  the  ut- 
most diligence.     But  I  clearly  see  that  you  are  determined  to 
obtrude  upon  the  ignorant  some  paragon  of  perfection,  if  not 
quite  like  Charles  Stuart,  at  least  some  hyperborean  and  fabled 
hero,  decorated  with  all  the  shewy  varnish  of  imposture;  and 
that  you  tricked  out  this  fiction,  and  embellished  it  with  theeffu- 
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BiAna  of  sensibility,  in  order  to  entrap  tho  attention  of  the  popu- 
lace. }3ut  though  I  do  not  dony  but  that  one  or  two  of  tho  cod> 
nuBsioners  might  perhaps  hftvo  briefly  iutcirrogated  the  bishoj 
on  the  subject,  I  do  not  find  that  hs  woa  either  purposely 
called  before  them,  or  deliboratoly  and  scrupulously  interro- 
gated, as  if  it  were  a.  matter  of  their  general  soHcitu<le  and 
care.  But  let  ua  grant  that  Charles,  on  the  scafiold,  did  de- 
liver to  the  bishop  these  dying  injunctions  to  his  son  to  par- 
don the  authors  of  bis  death ;  what  did  he  do  more  than 
others  liave  done  in  siniilai'  situations  ?  How  few  pei'sons 
are  there  about  to  die  upon  a  sealfold,  and  to  close  for  ever  tlie 
tragedy  of  life,  when  tliey  roust  forcibly  feel  the  vanity  of 
everything  human,  wbo  would  not  ilo  the  same;  who  would 
not,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  tlie  stage  of  life,  cheerfully 
lay  aside  tlieir  animosities,  tlieir  resentments,  their  aversions, 
or  at  lenet,  pretend  to  do  it,  in  order  to  excite  compassion,  or 
to  leave  behind  them  an  opinion  of  their  innocence  ?  That 
Charles  acted  the  hypocrite  on  this  occasion,  and  that  he  never 
did  sincerely,  and  from  liis  heart,  deliver  any  injunction  to 
his  son  to  pardon  the  authors  of  his  death,  or  that  his  private 
were  at  variance  with  Iiia  public  admonitions,  maj  hi;  proved 
by  aiviiments  of  no  small  weight.  For  otherwise  the  son, 
who  in  other  respects  was  sufficiently  obsequious  to  his  father, 
would  doubtlessly  have  obeyed  this  his  most  momentous  and 
dying  injunction,  so  religiously  conveyed  to  him  by  the  bishop. 
Bat  how  did  heobey  it,  when  two  of  our  ambassadors,  the  one 
in  Holland  and  the  other  in  Spain,  neither  of  whom  had  any 
share  in  the  destruction  of  the  king,  were  put  to  death  by  his 
orders  or  his  influence?  And  has  he  not  indeed  more  than 
once  openly  declared  in  bis  public  memorials,  that  notldng 
should  induce  him  to  pardon  the  murderei's  of  his  father: 
Consider,  therefore,  whether  this  narrative  of  yours  be  likely  to 
be  true,  which,  the  more  it  commends  the  father,  reviles  the 
son.  Nest,  digressing  from  your  purpose,  you  not  only  make 
the  royal  blood  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  but  the  peo- 
ple clamour  airainst  the  parliament.  You  forget  your  own 
enormities  at  home,  to  engage  in  foreign  considerations,  in 
which  you  have  no  concern.  Vile  wretch,  would  the  people 
ever  employ  yon  to  plead  their  cause,  whose  breath  is  steam- 
ing with  the  effluvia  of  venereal  putrescence  1  You  ascriba 
to  the  people  the  clamours  of  fugitives  and  profligates ;  ami, 
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like  a.  ju^lei'  on  a  stage,  you  imitate  the  shrieks  and  ones 
of  the  most  hideous  brute.  Who  denies  that  ihere  may  be 
limes  in  which  the  vicious  may  constilule  the  majority  of  tba 
nitizeng,  who  would  rather  follow  Catiline  or  Antony,  than 
ihe  moi?  virtuous  part  of  the  senate  ?  But  are  not  gooA  citt- 
zena  on  this  account  to  oppose  the  had  with  vigour  and  de- 
cision ?  Ought  they  not  to  be  less  deterred  by  the  smallnew  ol 
their  numberH,  than  they  are  animated  by  the  (goodness  of  their 
cause?  Your  beautiful  scrap  of  declamation  for  tlie  people  of 
England,  that  it  may  not  perish  beyond  recovery,  I  would 
advise  you  to  insert  in  the  Annals  of  Volusius ;  we  do  not 
want  the  savoury  effusions  of  such  a  lecherous  rhetorician. 
Next  we  are  called  to  account  for  our  injuries  to  the  church. 
"The  army  isa  Hydra-headed  monster  of  accumulatetl  here- 
sies." Those  who  speak  the  truth,  acknowledge  that  ( 
army  excels  all  others,  not  only  in  courage,  but  in  virtue  a 
in  piety.  Other  camps  are  the  scenes  of  gambling,  swetuv 
ing,  riot,  aud  debauchery  ;  in  ours,  the  troops  employ  wh( 
leisure  they  have  in  searching  the  Scriptures  and  liearing  tba 
word  ;  nor  is  there  one  who  thinks  it  more  honourable  to  vana 
quish  the  enemy  than  to  propagate  the  truth ;  and  they  not 
only  carry  on  a  military  warfare  against  their  enemies,  but  an 
evangelical  one  against  themselves.  And  indeed  if  we  con- 
sider the  proper  oojects  of  war,  what  employment  can  be  m 
becoming  soldiers,  who  are  raised  to  defend  the  laws,  to  be 
the  support  of  our  political  and  religious  institutions  ?  Ought 
they  not  then  to  be  less  cotispicuous  for  ferocity  than  for  the 
civil  and  the  sofler  virtues,  and  to  consider  it  as  their  true  and 
proper  destination,  not  merely  lo  sow  the  seeds  of  strife,  and 
reap  the  harvest  of  destruction,  but  to  procure  peace  and  secu- 
rity for  the  whole  human  race  ?  If  there  be  any  who,  either 
from  the  mistakes  of  others,  or  the  infirmities  of  their  o 
minds,  deviate  from  these  noble  ends,  we  ought  not  to  punish 
them  with  the  sword,  but  rather  labour  to  reform  them  by 
reason,  by  admonition,  by  pious  supplications  to  God,  to  wfaom 
alone  it  belongs  to  dispel  all  the  errors  of  the  mind,  and  to 
impart  to  whom  he  will  the  celestial  light  of  truth.  We  ap- 
prove no  heresies  which  are  truly  such ;  we  do  not  even  tole- 
rate some ;  we  wish  thenn  extirpated,  hut  by  those  means  which 
are  Lest  suited  to  ihe  purpose — by  reason  and  instruction, 
the  only  safe  remedies  for  disorders  of  the  mind ;  and  not 
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ly  the  knife  or  the  scourge,  aa  if  ihoy  were  seated  in  tlie 
body.  You  Bay  that  "  we  have  done  another  and  etjiial  in- 
jury to  tfie  temporal  property  of  tlie  church."  Ask  the  pro- 
testantH  of  Holland,  and  even  of  Upper  Germany,  whetlier 
they  ever  B]jared  the  possefisions  of  the  church,  against  whom 
the  Austrian  printe,  as  often  as  he  makes  war,  hardly  ever 
seeks  for  any  othej-  pretext  than  the  restitution  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical domains.  But  that  property  did  not  belong  to 
the  church  so  much  as  the  eccleBiaatics,  who,  in  tliLs  sense, 
might  most  justly  be  denominated  churchmen ;  indeed  they 
might  have  been  more  fully,  termed  wolves  than  anything  else; 
but  could  there  he  any  impiety  in  applying  to  the  necessary 
esiy;encies  ofa  war  which  they  themselves  had  occasioned, 
tnd  which  we  had  no  other  resource  for  carrying  on,  ihe  pto- 
perty  of  these  wolves,  or  rather  the  acoumulatMl  ravages  of 
BO  many  ages  of  ifniorance  and  superstition?  But  it  wns  ex- 
pected that  the  wealth  which  was  ravished  from  the  bishops 
would  be  distributed  amon^  the  narochial  clergy.  They  ex- 
pected, I  know,  and  they  desired,  that  the  whole  slioiild  be 
diffused  among  them;  for  there  is  no  abyss  so  deep  which  it  is 
not  more  easy  to  fill,  than  it  is  to  satiate  the  rapacity  of  the 
clergy.  In  other  ]>lace3  there  may  be  an  incompetent  pi-ovi- 
eion  tor  the  clerg^y ;  but  ours  have  an  abundant  maintenance; 
they  ought  to  be  called  sheep  rather  than  ehepherds;  they 
themselves  are  fed  more  than  they  feed  others ;  every  thing  is 
&t  around  them,  so  that  even  their  heads  seem  to  swim  in  fat. 
They  are  stuffed  with  tithes  in  a  way  disapproved  by  the  rest 
of  the  reformed  churches ;  and  they  have  so  little  trust  in 
God,  that  they  choose  to  extort  a  maintenance,  rather  by 
judicial  force,  aud  magisterial  authority,  than  to  owe  it  tt> 
divine  providence,  or  the  gratitude  and  benevolence  of  their 
congregations.  And,  besides  all  thb,  they  are  so  trequently 
entertained  by  their  jiious  auditors  of  i)oih  sexes,  that  they 
hardly  know  what  it  is  to  dine  or  sup  at  home.  Hence  they 
luxuriate  in  superfiuiiies,  rather  than  languish  in  want;  their 
wives  and  children  vie  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the  rich 
in  luxury  and  retinement ;  and  tohave  increased  this  tendency 
to  prodigality,  by  an  ad'ditiou  to  their  revenue,  would  have 
been  the  same  aa  to  infuse  new  poison  into  their  church ;  a 
sort  of  pestilential  malady,  the  introduction  of  which  a.  voice 
from  heaven  lamented  under  Cunstantine.     We  have  next  to 
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give  an  account  of  our  enormities  towards  God,  which  prin- 
cipally concern  our  trust  in  the  divine  assistance,  our  prayen 
and  fasts.  But,  vile  miscreant !  I  will  refute  you  out  of  your 
own  mouth ;  and  retort  upon  you  that  text  of  the  apostle, 
"  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?"  Be- 
fore our  own  master  let  us  stand  or  fall.  I  will  add  also  that 
saying  of  the  prophet,  "  When  I  afflict  my  soul  with  fasting, 
this  is  turned  to  my  reproach."  The  rest  of  your  delirious 
efifusions  on  this  subject,  which  no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  twice,  I  should  do  wrong  to  detail.  Nor  are  those 
things  more  to  the  purpose,  which  you  brawl  out  conceming 
our  successes.  Beware,  sir,  beware,  lest,  after  your  Pontian 
toils,  you  should  swell  into  a  polypus  of  corpulency ;  and  we 
need  be  under  apprehensions,  lest,  as  the  great  Salmasius  lately 
did,  you  should  chill  the  baths.  On  the  nature  of  success  I 
will  say  a  few  words.  Success  neither  proves  a  cause  to  be 
good,  nor  indicates  it  to  be  bad;  and  we  demand  that  cor 
cause  should  not  be  judged  by  the  event,  but  the  event  by  the 
cause.  You  now  enter  on  political  discussions,  the  injuries 
which  we  have  done  to  all  kings,  and  to  all  people.  What 
injuries  ?  for  we  never  intended  any ;  the  affairs  of  our  own 
government  alone  occupied  our  attention,  we  neglected  those 
of  others ;  we  do  not  envy  the  good  that  may  liave  accrued 
from  our  example,  and  we  can  ascribe  the  evil  only  to  the 
abuse  or  misapplication  of  our  principles.  But,  what  kings 
or  people  ever  appointed  you  to  proclaim  their  injuries  ?  In- 
deed others  have  heard  their  orators  and  ambassadors  in  the 
senate,  and  I  have  often  heard  them  in  the  council,  not  only 
not  complaining  of  any  grievances,  but  voluntarily  suing  for 
our  friendship  and  alliance.  In  the  name  of  their  kings  and 
princes,  they  have  often  congratulated  us  on  the  state  of  our 
afFaiis,  praying  for  the  stability  of  our  government  and  the 
continuance  of  our  prosperity.  This  was  not  the  language  of 
hostility  or  hatred,  as  you  assert ;  and  you  must  either  ne- 
cessarily be  convicted  of  falsehood,  at  which  yoii  never  stick, 
or  kings  themselves  of  an  insincerity  and  dissimulation  the 
most  humiliating  and  most  base.  But  you  object  to  our  con- 
fession, that  we  had  set  a  salutary  example  to  all  people,  and 
a  rormidable  one  to  all  tyrants.  This  is  surely  as  heinous  a 
crime  as  if  any  one  were  to  say, 

'^  Advls*d,  leam  justice,  and  revere  the  gods.^ 
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Could  anything  be  uttered  more  pernicious?  This  was  the 
lanenage  of  Cromwell  to  the  Scots  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
And  worthy  indeed  was  it  of  him  and  of  that  noble  victory. 
"  The  infamous  p^es  of  Milton  abound  with  the  same  noi- 
Bome  ingredients."  You  always  associate  me  with  some 
illustrious  colleague  ;  and,  on  this  occaEion,  you  make  me  his 
equal,  if  not  bis  superior;  so  that  I  might  on  this  account 
think  myself  most  honoured  by  you,  if  anytliing  honourable 
could  proceed  from  you.  "  But  those  pages/'  you  say, 
"  were  burnt  at  Paris  by  the  hands  oftbe  common  hangman,  , 
and  by  the  orders  of  the  parliameciL  I  find  that  this  was 
by  no  means  done  by  the  senate,  but  by  one  of  the  city 
officers,  of  what  description  I  know  not,  but  at  the  instigation 
of  the  clergy,  those  indolent  vermin,  who  saw  at  a  distance 
the  fate  which  menaced,  and  which,  I  pray,  may  one  day 
overtake  their  gluttony  and  extravagance.  Do  you  imagiiio 
that  we,  in  our  turn,  could  not  have  burnt  Saimasius's  Defence 
of  the  king  ?  I  could  myself  easily  have  obtained  this  per-  I 
mission  from  the  magistrates,  if  I  had  thought  that  it  merited 
anything  hut  contempt.  You,  in  your  endeavours  to  extin- 
g'uisb  one  fire  by  another,  have  only  erected  an  Herculean 
pile,  from  which  I  shall  rise  with  more  lustre  and  renown : 
we,  with  more  discretion,  did  not  think  it  right  to  com- 
municate any  animating  heat  to  the  icy  chilliness  of  the  royal 
▼indication.  But  I  wonder  that  the  Tboulousians  should 
have  become  so  degenerate,  that  a  defence  of  religion  and  of 
liberty  should  be  burnt  in  a  city,  in  which,  under  the  Coimts 
of  Raymond,  religion  and  liberty  were  formerly  so  nobly  de- 
fended, ,  "  And  I  wish,"  you  say,  "  that  the  writer  had  been 
burned  as  well."  Is  this  your  disposition,  slave  ?  But  you 
have  taken  good  care  that  I  should  not  indulge  a  similar  wish 
towards  you;  for  you  have  been  long  wasting  in  blacker 
flames.  Your  conscience  is  scorched  by  the  fiumes  of  adul< 
tery  and  rape,  and  of  those  perjuries  by  the  help  of  which 
you  debauched  an  unsuspecting  girl,  to  whom  you  promised 
marriage,  and  then  abandoned  to  despair.  You  are  writhing 
nnder  the  flames  of  that  mercenary  passion  which  impelled 
you,  though  covered  with  crimes,  to 'lust  ai^er  the  functions 
of  the  priesthood,  and  to  pollute  the  consecrated  elements 
with  your  inoesluous  touch.  While  .you  are  octuig  the 
hypocrite,  you  utter  the  most  horrid  imprecations  ugainst  I 
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liypocrisy  ;  and  every  sentence  of  condemnation  only  serves 
to  condemn  yourself.     Such  are  the  atrocities,  such  the  in* 
famy,  with  which   you  are  all  on  fire;  these  are   the  in- 
furiated flames,  by  which  you  are  tormented  night  and  day } 
and  you  suffer  a  punishment,  than  which  even  your  bitterest 
foe  could  not  invoke  one  more  severe.     In  the  mean  time> 
not  one   hair  of  my  head  is   singed  by  the  conflagrations 
which  you  kindle ;  but  those  aflronts  are  balanced  by  much 
delight,  and  many  sweets.    One  tribunal  perhaps,  or  a  single 
Parisian  executioner,  under  some  unlucky  bias,  burnt  my 
book;    but  nevertheless,  how   many   good  and  wise  men 
through  all  France  read  it,  cherished  and  admired  it  ?   how 
many,  through  the  spacious  tracts  of  Germany,  the  domi- 
cile of  freedom,  and  wherever  any  traces  of  freedom  yet  re- 
main?    Moreover   Greece   itself,    and  Athens,  the  eye  ot 
Greece,  mingles  its  applause  in  the  voice  of  its  noble  Phi- 
lyras.     And  this  I  can  truly  say,  that,  as  soon  as  my  De- 
fence appeared,  and  had  begun  to  excite  the  public  curiosity, 
there  was  no  public  functionary  of  any  prince  or  state  then 
in  the  city  who   did  not  congratulate   me  when  we  acci- 
dentally met,  who  did  not  desire  my  company  at  his  house 
or  visit  me  at  mine.     But  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  mention 
you,  O  Adrian  Paul,  the  honour  and  the  ornament  of  Hol- 
land, who,  dispatched  on  a  splendid  embassy  to  us,  though 
I  had  never  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  sent  me  frequent 
assurances  of  your  extraordinary  predilection  and   regard. 
This  it  often  delights  me  to  recollect,  and  which  could  never 
have  happened  without  the  special  appointment  of  the  Deity, 
that  royalty  itself  courteously  favoured  me,  who  had  appa- 
rently written  against  kings ;  and  afforded  to  my  integrity 
and  veracity  a   testimony  next  to   the  divine.     For,   why 
should  I   fear  to  say  this,  when  I  consider  how  zealously 
and  how  highly  all  persons  extol  that  illustrious  queen? 
Nor  do  I  think,  that  he  who  was  the  wisest  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  with  whom  I  by  no  means  wish  to  compare  my- 
self, was  more  honoured  by  the  testimony  of  the  Pythian 
oracle,  than  I  am  by  the  approbation  of  such  a  queen.     If 
this  had  happened  to  me,  when  a  young  man,  and  orators 
might  have  taken  the  same  liberties  as  poets,  I  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  prefer  my  fate  to  that  of  some  of  the  gods 
themselves ;    for,   while    they    contended  for  the  prize   of 
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■  'oflButj'  or  liarmony  before  a.  human  jinifie,  I,  in  the  moal 
glorious  of  all  contests,  liad  tlie  palm  of  victory  adjudged  to 
me  by  the  voicn  of  an  immortal.  Thus  hunoui'ed  ami 
caressed,  no  one  hut  a  common  hangman  would  dare  to 
treat  me  with  disrespect;  and  sucii  an  one  has  both  done  il 
and  caused  it  to  be  done.  Here  you  take  great  pains,  as 
Salmasius  had  done  before,  to  pre  vent  us  from  justifying  our 
struggles  for  liberty  by  the  example  of  the  Dutch ;  but  the 
same  answer  will  serve  for  both.  Thej-  are  mistaken  who 
think  that  we  want  any  example  to  direct  us.  We  often 
found  it  necessary  to  cherish  and  support,  but  never  to  rival, 
the  Dutch  in  their  struggles  for  liberty.  If  any  extraor- 
dinary courage  in  the  defence  of  liberty  be  requisite,  we  are 
wont,  not  to  follow  others,  but  to  go  before  them  and  to  lead 
the  way.  But  you  also  employ  the  mostpaltry  oratory,  ana 
the  most  flimsy  at^uments,  to  induce  the  French  to  go  to  war 
with  UB.  "  The  spirit  of  the  French,"  you  say,  "  will  never 
deign  to  receive  our  ambassadors."  It  has  deigned,  which 
is  much  more,  voluntarily  to  send  ambassadors  three  or  four 
times  to  us.  The  French,  therefore,  are  aB  noble-minded  as 
usual ;  but  you  are  degenerate  and  spurious,  and  your  po- 
litics betray  as  much  ignorance  as  faUehuud.  Hence  you 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  "  the  negotiation  of  the  United 
States  was  pui'posely  protracted,  because  they  wished  neither 
to  treat  with  us,  nor  to  go  to  war  with  us."  But  it  certainly 
behoves  tlieu  High  Mightinesses  not  to  suffer  their  counsels 
to  be  thu9  exposed,  and,  I  may  say,  traduced  by  a  Genevese 
fugitive;  who,  if  they  suffer  him  any  longer  to  remain 
among  them,  will  not  only  debauch  their  women  but  their 
counsels.  For  they  profess  the  most  unfeigned  amity  ;  and 
have  lately  renewed  a  peace  with  as,  of  which  it  is  the  wish 
of  all  good  men  that  it  may  be  perpetual.  "  It  was  plea- 
sant," he  says,  "  to  see  how  those  ruffian  ambassadors,"  he 
means  the  English,  "  had  to  contend  with  the  mockery  and 
the  menace  of  the  English  royalists,  but  chiefly  of  the 
Dutch."  If  we  had  not  thoroughly  known  to  whom  the 
murder  of  our  former  ambassador,  Dorislaus,  and  the  at&onts 
which  were  offered  to  our  two  other  ambassadors,  are  to  he 
ascribed,  we  might  well  exclaim,  lo!  a  slanderous  mfonnant, 
who  falsely  aoeiiaes  the  very  persons  by  whose  bounty-  he  is 
fed  I     Will  you  any  longer  O  Batavians  !  cherish  and  sup- 
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port  a  man  wlio^  not  contented  with  practising  the  most  in- 
famous debaucheries  in  the  churchy  wishes  to  introduce  the 
most  sanguinary  butchery  into  the  state ;  who  not  only  ex- 
poses you  to  violate  the  laws  of  nation s,  but  falsely  imputes 
to  you  the  guilt  of  such  violations  ? 

The  last  head  of  his  accusations  is,  ^'  our  injuries  to  the 
reformed  churches."     But  how  our  injuries  towards  them, 
rather  tiian  theirs  towards  us  ?     For  if  you  recur  to  exam- 
ples, and  turn  over  the  annals  of  history  from  the  Waldenses 
and  the  Thoulousians  to  the  famine  of  Rochelle,  you  will 
find  that  we,  of  all  churches,  have  been  the  last  to  take  up 
arms  against  tyranny ;  but  the  first  "  to  bring  the  tyrant  to  a 
scaffold."     Truly,  because  we  were  the  first  who  had  it  in 
our  power ;  and  I  think  that  they  hardly  know  what  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  experienced  similar  oppor- 
tunities.    Indeed  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  against  whom  we 
wage  war  must  necessarily,  and  as  long  as  we  have  any  use 
of  reason,  be  judged  an  enemy  ;   but  it  has  always  been  as 
lawful  to  put  an  enemy  to  death,  as  to  attack  him  with  the 
sword.     Since  then  a  tyrant  is  not  only  our  enemy,  bat  the 
public  enemy  of  mankind,  he  may  certainly  be  put  to  death 
with  as  much  justice  on  the  scaffold,  as  he  is  opposed  with 
arms  in  the  field.    Nor  is  this  only  my  opinion,  or  one  of  re- 
cent date ;  for  common  sense  has  long  since  dictated  the  same 
to  others.    Hence  Tully,  in  his  oration  for  Rabirius,  declares, 
'^If  it  were  criminal  to  put  Saturninus  to  death,  arms  could 
not,  without  a  crime,  have  been  taken  up  against  Saturninus ; 
but  if  you  allow  the  justice  of  taking  up  arms  against  him,  you 
must  allow  the  justice  of  putting  him  to  death."    I  have  said  a 
good  deal  on  this  subject  at  other  times  and  in  other  places,  and 
the  thing  is  clear  enough  in  itself;  from  which  you  may 
conjecture  what  the  French  would  have  done  if  they  had  the 
power.     I  add,  moreover,  that  those  who  oppose  a  tyrant  in 
the  field,  do  all  in  their  power  to  put  him  to  death  ;  indeed, 
whatever  sophistry  they  may  use,  they  have  already  morally 
put  him  to  death.     But  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
us  more  than  to  the  French,  whom  you  wish  to  exempt  fix)m 
the  imputation.     For  whence  issued  that  wcfrk  of  "  Franco 
Gallia,''  except  from  Gaul,  or  "  The  Defence  against  Ty- 
ranny?" a    book  which  is  commonly    ascribed    to   Beza. 
Whence  others,  which  Thuanus  mentions?    But,  as  if  I  were 
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b  on)y  author  or  the  doctrine,  you  say,  "  Millon  makes  a  j 


pother  about  that,  wl 


raving  Boirit  I  would  liave  chastised 
'.  deserves."  Yoa  would  have  chastised,  miscreant! 
you,  whose  atrocious  proceed  togs,  if  the  church  of  Middle- 
burgh,  which  was  disgraced  by  your  impieties,  had  punished 
as  they  deserved,  it  would  long  since  have  commitEed  you  to 
the  keeping  of  the  devil ;  and  if  the  civil  power  had  re- 
warded you  according  to  your  Jesert,  you  would  long  ago 
have  espiated  your  adulteries  on  a  gibbet  1  And  the  hour  of 
expiation  seems  on  the  point  of  arriving ;  for,  as  I  hear,  the- 
church  of  Middleburgb,  awakening  to  a  right  sense  of  your' 
enormities  and  of  its  own  disgrace,  has  expelled  such  & 
priest  of  lechery  from  her  communion,  and  devoted  you  to 
perdition.  Hence,  the  magisLrtitea  of  Amsterdam  have  ex- 
cluded you  from  the  pulpit,  that  pious  ears  may  no  longer 
be  scandalized,  hy  hearing  the  sounds  of  your  profligate 
efirontery  in  the  bosom  of  the  sanctuary.  Your  Greek  pro- 
fessorship is  now  all  that  is  left  you  ;  and  this  you  will  soon 
lose,  except  one  single  letter,  of  which  you  will  not  be  the 

frofessor,  but  the  pupil,  pensile  from  the  top  I";"!  .  Nor  do 
omen  this  in  rage;  I  express  only  the  truth;  for  I  am  Ho 
far  from  being  offended  with  such  revilers  as  you,  that  I 
would  always  wish  for  such  persons  to  revile  me ;  and  I 
esteem  it  a  mark  of  the  divine  benevolence  that  those  who 
have  most  bitterly  inveighed  against  me,  have  usually  been 
persons  whose  abuse  is  praise,  and  whose  praise  is  infamy. 
But  what  served  to  restrain  the  irruption  of  such  impotence 
of  rage  1  "  unless,"  you  say,  "  I  had  been  fearful  of  en- 
croaching on  the  province  of  the  great  Salmasiua,  to  whom  I 
relinquish  the  undivided  praise  ot  victory  over  his  great  anta- ' 
gonist"  Since,  indeed,  you  now  profess  tu  consider  me  grea^ 
as  well  as  iiim,  you  will  find  the  diificultics  of  your  under- 
taking increased,  particularly  since  his  death  ;  though  1 
feel  very  little  solicitude  about  the  victory  as  long  as  truth 
prevails.  In  the  meantime  you  exclaim,  that  "  we  are 
converting  parricide  into  an  article  of  faith,  to  which  they 
secretly  desire,  though  they  do  not  openly  dare  to  ascribe, 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  reformed  churches ;  and  Miltot 
savB,  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  theologians, 
w^o  were  the  principal  authors  of  the  Reformation."  It  wi 
I  say ;  as  I  have  more  uUr  shewn  in  the  Tenure  of 
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and  Magistrates,  aad  in  otlier  plnoes.  Bui  now  we  are  b^ 
come  scrnpulous  alxiat  doing  whut  has  been  eo  ofl«D  dona 
la  that  work,  I  have  cited  passages  from  Luther,  Znin- 
gKtiB,  Colvin,  Baccr,  Martyr,  Parana,  and  lastly  from  that 
Enoi,  who  you  say  alone  countaaances  the  doctrine  which  aU 
llie  reformed  chnrchea  at  that  time,  and  particularly  those  of 
Franiie,  condemned.  And  lie  himself  atErma,  as  I  have  the  e 
explained,  that  he  derived  the  doctrine  from  Calvin,  and 
other  eminent  theologians  of  that  time,  with  whom  he  was 
in  habits  of  familiarity  and  friendship.  And  in  the  same 
work  you  will  find  the  iame  opinions  supported  by  [he  au- 
thorities of  some  of  our  more  pnre  and  disinterested  dirioee, 
during  the  reigns  of  Mary  Dnd  Elizabeth.  You  conclade 
your  work  with  a  prolis  effusion  of  your  devotional  abomi- 
nations to  the  Deity.  Yon  dare  to  lifl  up  your  adulterous 
eyes  and  your  obdurate  heart  to  heaven !  I  will  throw  no  im- 
pediments in  your  way,  but  leave  you  to  yourself;  for  your 
impiely  is  great  beyond  the  possibility  of  increase.  I  now 
return,  as  I  promised,  to  produce  ihe  principal  accuaationa 
against  Cromwell,  that  I  may  shew  what  little  consideia- 
tion  particulars  deserve,  when  the  whole  taken  together  is  so 
frivolous  and  absurd.  "  He  declared,  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  subvert  every 
monarchy,  and  estermiuale  every  king."  We  have  often 
seen  before  what  credit  is  due  to  your  assertions ;  perbapi 
one  of  the  emigrants  ascribed  this  saying  to  Cromwell.  Of 
the  many  witnesses,  you  do  not  mention  the  name  of  a  single 
one  ;  but  aspersions,  so  destitute  of  proof,  must  be  destitute 
of  permanence.  Cromwell  was  never  found  (o  be  boastful  of 
his  actual  exploits  i  and  much  less  is  he  wont  to  employ  any 
ostentatiousnesB  of  promise  or  arrogance  of  menace  respecting 
achievements  which  were  never  performed,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  which  would  be  so  difficult.  Those,  therefore,  who 
furnished  you  with  this  piece  of  information,  must  have  beeo 
liars  rather  from  a  spontaneous  impulse  or  a  constitutional 
propensity,  than  from  deliberate  intention,  or  they  would 
never  have  invented  a  saying  so  contrary  to  hie  character 
and  disposition.  But  the  kings,  whose  trembling  apprehen- 
sions and  vigilant  precautions  you  labour  to  excite,  instead  of 
Bccommodaimc  their  policy  to  the  opinions  which  may  be 
casually  uttered  in  the  atreeti  had  better  enter  on  the  conn 
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deration  of  the  subject  in  a  manaer  more  suitable  to  its  dig* 
nity,  and  more  likely  to  throw  light  npon  their  interests. 
Another  accusation  is  that  Cromwell  had  persuaded  "  the  kins 
geeretly  to  withdraw  himself  into  the  Isle  of  Wight."  ItisweU 
known  that  the  aftairs  of  Charles  were  often  rendered  despe- 
nXe  in  other  nays,  and  thrice  by  flight;  first,  when  he  ned 
from  London  to  York;  next,  when  he  took  refuge  among  the 
Scotch  in  the  pay  of  England ;  and,  lastly,  when  he  retired 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  "  Cromwell  persuaded  this  last 
measure."  This  is  to  be  sure  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt; 
but  I  wonder  that  the  royalists  should  lavish  such  an  abund- 
ance of  praise  respectinff  the  prudence  of  Charles,  who  seema 
scarce  ever  to  have  had  a  will  of  his  own.  For  whether  he 
was  among  his  friends  or  his  enemies,  in  the  court  or  in  the 
camp,  he  was  generally  the  mere  puppet  of  others ;  at  one 
lime  of  his  wife,  at  another  of  hia  bishops,  now  of  his  nobles, 
then  of  his  troops,  and  last  of  all  of  the  enemy.  And  he 
seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  followed  the  worst  councils, 
and  those  too  of  tlie  worst  advisers.  Charles  is  the  victim  of 
persuasion,   Charles   the   dupe   of  imposition,   Charles  the 

EBgeant  of  delusion;  he  is  intimidated  by  fear  or  dazzled  by 
ope ;  and  carried  about  here  and  there,  the  common  prey  of 
every  faction,  whether  they  be  friends  or  foes.  Let  them 
either  erase  these  facts  from  their  writings,  or  cease  (o  extol 
the  sagacity  of  Chai'les.  Though,  therefore,  a  superior  de- 
gree of  penetration  is  an  honourable  distinction,  yet  when  a 
country  is  lorn  with  factions  it  is  not  without  its  inconveni- 
encies;  and  the  most  discreet  and  cautious  are  most  exposed 
to  the  calumnies  of  opposite  factions.  This  often  proved  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Cromwell,  Hence  the  presbylerians, 
and  hence  the  enemy,  impute  every  harah  treatment  which. 
they  experience  not  to  the  pai'liament  but  to  Cromwell  alone. 
They  do  not  even  hesitate  to  ascribe  their  own  indiscretions 
and  miscarriages  to  the  fraud  and  treachery  of  Cromwell; 
against  him  every  invective  is  levelled,  and  every  censure 
passed.  Indeed,  the  flight  of  Charles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  took  place  while  Cromwell  was  at  a  distance,  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  that  he  acquainted  by  letter  every 
member  then  in  the  metropolis  with  the  extraordinary  occur- 
rence.  But  this  was  the  stbte  of  the  case:  The  king,  alarmed 
by  the  clamours  of  the  whole  army,  which,  neither  softened 
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by  his  entreaties  nor  his  promises,  had  begun  to  demand  hn 
punishment,  he  determined  to  make  his  escape  in  the  night 
with  two  trusty  followers.  But  more  determined  to  fly  than 
rightly  knowing  where  to  fly,  he  was  induced,  either  by  the 
ignorance  or  the  cowardice  of  his  attendants,  to  surrender 
himself  to  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence 
he  thought  that  he  might  easily  be  conveyed  by  ship  into 
France  or  Holland.  This  is  what  I  have  learned  concerning 
the  king's  flight  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  information.  This  is 
also  one  of  the  criminal  charges :  that  ^^  the  English  under 
Cromwell  procured  a  great  victory  over  the  Scots."  Not 
"  procured,"  sir,  but,  without  any  solecism,  gloriously  achieved. 
But  consider  how  sanguinary  that  battle  must  have  been,  the 
mere  idea  of  which  excited  such  trembling  apprehensions, 
that  you  could  not  mention  it  without  striking  your  head 
against  Priscian's  pate.  But  let  us  see  what  was  the  great 
crime  in  Cromwell  in  having  gained  such  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Scots,  who  were  menadng  England  with  invasion, 
with  the  loss  of  her  independence.  "  During  this  confusion, 
while  Cromwell  is  absent  with  his  army :"  yes,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  subduing  an  enemy  who  had  marched  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  menaced  the  safety  of  the 
parliament;  while  he  was  employed  in  reducing  the  revolted 
Welsh  to  their  obedience,  whom  he  vanquished  wherever  he 
could  overtake,  and  dispersed  wherever  he  could  find ;  the 
presbyterians  "  began  to  conceive  a  disgust  against  Crom- 
well." Here  you  speak  the  truth.  While  he  is  repelling 
the  common  enemy  at  the  hazard  of  his  lite,  and  bravely  de- 
fending their  interests  abroad,  they  are  conspiring  to  ruin  his 
reputation  at  home,  and  suborn  one  Huntington  to  take  away 
his  life.  Does  not  this  atrocious  instance  of  ingratitude  ex- 
cite our  abhorrence  and  our  rage  ?  By  their  instigation  a 
mob  of  worthless  people,  reeking  from  the  taverns  and  the 
stews,  besieges  the  doors  of  the  parliament,  and  (O  indignity!) 
compels  them  by  clamour  and  intimidation  to  vote  such  mea- 
sures as  thev  chose  to  dictate.  And  we  should  now  have 
seen  our  Camillus,  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  after  all  his 
triumphs  and  all  his  toils,  either  driven  into  exile  or  put  to 
an  ignominious  death,  if  General  Fairfax  had  not  openly  re- 
monstrated against  the  disgrace  of  his  invincible  lieutenant ; 
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if  tiie  whole  army,  which  had  itself  experienced  a  good  d 
of  ill  treatment,  bad  not  interposed  to  prevent  sach  atrocioiu 
proceedings,  Eniering  the  metropolis,  they  quelled  the  citi- 
zens without  much  difficulty  ;  tiiey  deservedly  espelled  from 
the  senate  those  members  who  favonred  the  hostile  Scotcb ; 
the  real,  delivered  from  the  insolence  of  the  rabble,  broke  oS 
llie  conference  which  had  begun  witli  the  king  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  contrary  to  the  express  ordei's  of  the  parliament.  But 
Huntington,  the  accuser,  was  left  to  himself;  and  at  last, 
Btruek  with  remorse,  solicited  the  forgiveness  of  Cromwell, 
and  confessed  by  whom  he  had  been  suborned.  These  are 
the  pi'incipal  charges,  except  those  to  which  I  have  replied 
above,  which  are  brought  forn"Brd  against  this  noble  deliverer 
of  his  country.  Of  how  little  force  they  are,  ia  very  apparent. 
But,  in  speaking  of  such  a  man,  who  has  merited  so  well  ot 
his  conntiy,  I  should  do  nothing  if  I  only  exculpated  him 
from  crimes  ;  particularly  since  it  not  only  so  nearly  concemB 
the  country,  but  even  myself,  who  am  so  closely  implicated  J 
in  the  same  disgrace,  to  evince  to  all  nations,  and,  as  &r  as  I  I 
can,  to  all  ages,  the  excellence  of  his  character,  and  the  1 
splendour  of  his  renown.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  sprung  fro; 
a  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  who  were  distinguished  for  the 
civil  functions  which  they  sustained  under  the  monarchy,  and 
still  more  for  the  part  which  they  look  in  restoring  and  es- 
tablishing true  religion  in  this  country.  In  the  vigour  and 
maturity  of  his  life,  which  he  passed  in  retirement,  he  was 
conspicuous  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  strictness  of  his 
religious  habits,  and  the  innocence  of  his  life;  and  he  had 
tacitly  cherished  in  his  breast  that  Bame  of  piety  which  was 
afterwards  to  stand  him  in  so  much  stead  on  the  greatest  oc- 
casioDB,  and  in  the  most  critical  exigencies.  In  ihe  last  par- 
liament which  was  called  by  the  king,  he  was  elected  to  re- 
S resent  his  native  town,  when  he  soon  became  distinguished 
Y  the  justness  of  his  opinions,  and  the  vigour  and  decision  of 
his  councils.  When  tne  sword  was  drawn,  he  offered  hie 
s^vices,  and  was  appointed  to  a  troop  of  horse,  whose  nnm- 
bers  were  soon  increased  by  the  pious  and  the  good,  who 
Socked  from  all  quarters  to  his  standard ;  and  in  a  short  time 
he  almost  surpassed  the  greatest  generals  in  the  magnitude 
and  the  rapidiiy  of  his  achievements.  Nor  is  this  surprising ; 
for  he  was  a  soldier  disciplined  to  perfection  in  the  knowledgo  I 
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of  himself  He  had  either  eitling^iished,  or  by  habit  had 
learned  to  subdue,  the.  whcic  host  of  vain  hopes,  feara,  and 
pasi>ioD8,  which  infest  the  soul.  He  first  acquired  the  go- 
Ternment  of  himself,  and^over  himself  acquired  the  most 
signal  victories;  so  that  on  the  first  day  he  took  the  field 
agwnst  the  enternal  enemy,  he  was  a  veteran  in  arms,  con- 
Bummatelj'  practised  in  the  toils  and  exigencies  of  war.  It 
is  not  possible  for  me  in  the  narrow  limits  in  which  I  circum- 
scribe myself  on  this  occasian,  to  enumerate  the  many  towQE 
which  he  has  taken,  the  many  battles  which  he  has  won. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  British  empire  has  been  the  scene 
of  his  exploits,  and  the  theatre  of  his  triumphs ;  which  ah>ne 
would  liiruish  ample  materials  for  a  history,  and  want  a  go- 
piousness  of  narration  not  inferior  to  the  magnitude  and  di- 
versity of  the  transactions.  This  alone  seems  to  be  a  eaS- 
rtient  proof  of  his  extraordinary  and  almost  supemataral 
vii'tue,  that  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  or  the  excellence  of 
his  discipline,  adapted,  not  more  to  tjie  necessities  of  war 
than  to  the  precepU  of  Christianity,  the  good  and  the  hrave 
were  from  all  quarters  attracted  to  his  camp,  not  only  as  to 
the  beat  school  of  military  talents,  but  of  piety  and  virtae; 
and  that  during  the  whole  war,  and  the  occasional  interrala 
of  peace,  amid  so  many  vicissitudes  of  faction  and  of  events^ 
he  retained  and  still  retains  the  obedience  of  his  troops^,  not  by 
largesses  or  indulgence,  but  by  his  sole  authority  and  the  re- 
gularity of  his  pay.  In  this  instance  his  fame  may  rival  that 
uf  Cyrusj  of  Epaminondae,  or  any  of  the  great  generals  of  an- 
tiquity. Hence  he  collected  an  army  as  numerous  and  as 
well  equipped  as  any  one  ever  did  in  so  short  a  time ;  which 
was  uniformly  obedient  to  his  orders,  and  dear  to  the  aifec- 
tions  of  the  citizens ;  which  was  formidable  to  the  enemy  in 
the  field,  but  never  cruel  to  those  who  laid  down  their  arms; 
which  committed  no  lawless  ravages  on  the  persons  or  the 
proferty  of  the  inhabitants  ;  who,  when  they  compared  their 
conduct  with  the  turbulence,  the  intemperance,  the  irapiety, 
and  the  debauchery  of  the  royalists,  were  wont  to  salute  them 
as  friends,  and  to  consider  them  as  guests.  They  were  a  stay 
to  the  good,  a  terror  to  the  evil,  and  the  warmest  advocates 
lor  every  e^tertion  of  piety  and  virtue.  Nor  would  it  be  right 
to  pass  over  the  name  of  Fairfax,  who  united  the  utmost  for- 
titude with  the  utmost  courage;  ard  the  spotless  innocence  of 
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whose  life  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  peculiar  favouriM 
of  Heaven.  Justly,  indeed,  may  you  be  excited  to  receive 
this  wreath  of  praise ;  though  you  have  retired  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  world,  and  seek  those  shades  of  privacy 
which  were  the  delight  of  Scipio.  Nor  was  it  only  the  enemy 
whom  you  subdued,  but  yon  have  triumphed  over  that  flame 
of  ambition  and  that  lust  of  glory  which  are  wont  to  make 
the  best  and  the  greatest  of  men  their  slaves.  The  purity  of 
your  virtues  and  the  splendour  of  your  actions  conseci'ate 
those  sweets  of  ease  which  you  enjoy,  and  which  constitute 
the  wished-for  haven  of  the  toils  of  man.  Such  was  the 
ease  which,  when  the  heroes  of  antiquity  possessed,  after 
■  life  of  exertion  and  glory  not  greater  tlian  yours,  the 
poeta,  in  despair  of  Sadiag  ideas  or  expressions  better 
Buited  to  the  subject,  feigned  that  they  were  received  into 
heayen,  and  invited  to  recline  at  the  tables  of  the  gods. 
But  whether  it  were  your  health,  which  I  principally  be- 
lieve, or  any  othei'  motive  which  caused  you  to  retire,  rf 
this  I  am  convinced,  that  nothing  could  have  induced  you  to 
relinquish  the  service  of  your  country,  if  you  had  not  known 
that  in  your  successor  liberty  would  meet  with  a  pi'otector, 
and  England  with  a  stay  to  its  safety,  and  a  pillar  to  its  glory. 
For,  while  you,  O  Cromwell,  are  left  among  us,  he  hardly 
shews  a  proper  confidence  in  the  Supreme,  who  distrusts  ths 
security  of  England ;  when  he  sees  that  you  are  in  so  special 
a  manner  the  favoured  object  of  the  divine  regard.  But  there 
was  another  department  of  the  war,  which  was  destined  for 
your  exclusive  exertions. 

Without  entering  into  any  length  of  detail,  I  will,  if  possible, 
describe  some  of  the  most  memorable  actions,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  you  performed  them  with  celerity.  After  the  loss 
of  all  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  one  city,  you  in  one  battle 
immediately  discomfited  the  forces  of  the  rebels :  and  were 
busily  employed  in  settling  the  country,  v/hcn  you  were  sud- 
denly recalled  to  the  ivar  in  Scotland.  Hence  you  proceeded 
with  unwearied  diligence  against  the  Scots,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  making  an  irruption  into  England  with  the  king  in 
their  train :  and  in  about  the  space  of  one  year  you  entirely 
snhducd,  and  added  to  the  Englisli  dominion,  that  kingdom 
which  all  our  monarchs,  during  a  period  of  800  years,  had  ii 
vain  struggled  to  subject.     In  one  battle  you  almost  annihi- 
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hted  the  remainder  of  their  forces^  who,  in  a  £.t  of  desperation, 
had  made  a  sudden  incursion  into  England,  then  almost  des- 
titute of  garrisons,  and  got  as  far  as  Worcester ;  where  jom 
came  up  with  them  by  forced  marches,  and  captured  ahnost 
the  whole  of  their  nobility.  A  profound  peace  ensued ;  when 
we  found,  though  indeed  not  then  for  the  first  time,  that  you 
was  as  wise  in  the  cabinet  as  valiant  in  the  field.  It  was  year 
constant  endeavour  in  the  senate  either  to  induce  them  to 
adhere  to  those  treaties  which  they  had  entered  into  with  the 
enemy,  or  speedily  to  adjust  others  which  promised  to  be  be- 
neficial to  the  country.  But  when  you  saw  that  the  business 
was  artfully  procrastinated,  that  every  one  was  more  intent  on 
his  own  selfish  interest  than  on  the  public  good,  that  the 
})eople  complained  of  the  disappointments  which  they  had 
experienced,  and  the  fallacious  promises  by  which  they  had 
been  gulled,  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  a  few  overbearing 
individuals,  you  put  an  end  to  their  domination.  A  new 
parliament  is  summoned ;  and  the  right  of  election  given 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  expedient.  They  meet;  but  do 
nothing;  and,  after  having  wearied  themselves  by  their 
mutual  dissensions,  and  fully  exposed  their  incapacity  to  the 
observation  of  the  country,  they  consent  to  a  voluntary  disso- 
lution. In  this  stare  of  desolation,  to  which  we  were  reduced, 
you,  O  Cromwell !  alone  remained  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  save  the  countrv.  We  all  willinjrlv  vield  the 
palm  of  sovereignty  to  your  unrivalled  ability  and  virtue,  ex- 
cept the  few  among  us,  who,  either  ambitious  of  honours 
which  they  have  not  the  capacity  to  sustain,  or  who  envy  those 
which  are  conferred  on  one  more  worthy  than  themselves,  or 
else  who  do  not  know  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
pleasing  to  God,  more  agreeable  to  reason,  more  politically 
just,  or  more  generally  useful,  than  that  the  supreme  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  best  and  the  wisest  of  men.  Such,  O 
Cromwell,  all  acknowledge  you  to  be ;  such  are  the  services 
which  you  have  rendered,  as  the  leader  of  our  councils,  the 
general  of  our  armies,  and  the  father  of  your  country.  For 
this  is  the  tender  appellation  by  which  all  the  good  among  us 
salute  you  from  the  very  soul.  Other  names  you  neither  have 
nor  could  endure ;  and  you  deservedly  reject  that  pomp  of 
title  which  attracts  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  the  multitude. 
For  what  is  a  title  but  a  certam  definite  mode  of  dignity;  but 
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iK^tions  such  as  yonre  Htirpasa,  not  only  the  bounds  of  our  lid 
lairatiun,  liut  did*  titles ;  and.  like  the  points  of  pyramida,. 
whiah  are  lost  ia  the  clouds,  they  soar  above  the  poeaibilities 
of  titular  commendation.  But  aince,  though  it  ho  not  lit,  it 
may  be  expedient,  that  the  highest  pitch  of  Tirtue  should  be 
circumscribed  within  the  bounds  of  some  human  appellation, 
yon  endured  to  I'oceive,  foi  the  public  good,  a  title  moat  like 
to  that  (if  tile  father  of  your  country ;  not  to  exalt,  but  rather 
to  bring  you  nearer  to  the  level  of  ordinary  men ;  the  title  of 
king  waa  unworthy  the  tnmscendent  majesty  of  yonr  charac- 
ter. For  if  you  had  been  captivated  by  a  name  over  which, 
as  a  private  man,  y  m  had  *c  compjet  j.y  triumphed  and  crum- 
bled into  dust,  yon  woald  have  been  doing  the  same  thing  aa 
if,  after  having  subdued  Bome  idolatrous  nation  by  the  help  of 
the  true  God,  you  should  iiOerwitrds  fall  down  and  worship 
the  gods  n-liichyon  had  vanquished.  Do  you  then,  sir,  con- 
tinue your  course  with  the  same  unrivHlled  magnanimity  ;  it 
sits  well  upon  you; — to  you  our  country  owes  its  libertieBj 
nor  can  you  sustain  a  charactei'  ut  once  more  momentous  and 
more  august  than  that  of  the  author,  the  guardian,  and  the 
preserver  of  our  libertips ;  and  hc-nce  yoti  have  not  only  eclipsed 
the  achievements  of  all  our  king?',  but  even  those  which  have 
been  fabled  of  our  heroes.  Often  reflect  what  a  dear  pledge 
the  beloved  land  of  your  nativity  has  entrusted  to  your  care; 
and  that  liberty  which  she  once  expected  only  from  the  chosen 
flower  of  her  talents  anri  her  virtiies,  she  now  expects  from 
you  only,  and  by  you  only  hopes  to  obtain.  Revere  the  fond 
expectations  which  we  cherish,  the  aolioiludes  of  your  anxious 
country;  revere  the  looks  and  the  wound?  of  your  brave  com- 
panions in  arms,  who,  under  jour  bannei-s,  hiive  so  strenuously 
ibught  for  liberty  j  revere  the  shades  of  those  who  perished  in 
the  contei^t;  revere  also  the  opiuions  and  the  hopes  which 
foreign  states  entertain  concerning;  ns,  who  prouiise  to  them- 
selves so  many  advantages  from  that  liberty  which  we  have 
so  bravely  acquired,  from  the  establishment  of  rhiit  new 
government  which  has  begun  to  shed  lis  splendoar  on  the 
world,  which,  if  it  be  sutTci'ed  to  vanish  like  a  dream,  would 
involve  us  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  shame ;  and  Instly,  revere 
yourself;  and,  ufrer  having  endured  so  many  sufferings  and 
encountered  so  many  perils  tor  the  sake  of  liberty,  do  not 
suffer  it,  now  it  is  obtained,  either  to  be  violated  by  youi'seltj 
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ur  in  any  one  instance  unpaired  by  othera.  You  cannot  be. 
truly  freti  unltas  we  are  iren  too :  for  audi  is  the  naturp  of 
things,  that  he  who  entrenchea  on  the  liberty  of  others,  is  the 
iirst  to  lose  his  own  and  become  a  slave.  But  if  you,  who 
have  hitherto  btxn  thi:  patron  and  tulelaiy  genius  of  liberty. 
if  you,  who  are  exceeded  by  no  one  in  justice,  in  piety,  and; 
goodness,  should  hereafter  invade  that  liberty  which  you  hava 
defended,  your  conduct  must  be  fatally  operative,  not  only 
against  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  the  general  interests  of  piety' 
and  virtue.  Your  integrity  and  virtue  will  appear  to  hava 
evuporated,  your  faith  in  religion  to  have  been  small ;  your 
character  with  poiterity  will  dwindle  into  insignificance,  by 
which  a  most  destructive  blow  will  be  levelled  against  the  hap< 
piness  of  mankind.  The  work  which  you  have  underiaken . 
19  of  incalculable  moment,  which  will  thoroughly  sill  and  ex-' 
pose  every  principle  and  sensation  of  your  heart,  which  irill 
hilly  display  the  vigour  and  genius  of  your  character,  which 
will  evince  whether  you  really  possess  those  great  qualities  of 
piety,  Udelily,  justice,  and  self-denial,  which  made  us  believe 
that  you  were  elevated  by  the  special  direction  of  the  Deity  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  power.  At  once  wisely  and  discreethr 
to  hold  the  sceptre  over  three  powerful  nations,  to  persuade 
people  to  relinquish  inveterate  and  corj'upt  for  new  and  more 
beneficial  inasinis  and  institutions,  to  penetrate  into  the  K' 
motest  parts  of  the  country,  to  have  the  mind  present  and  ope- 
rative in  every  quarter,  to  watch  gainst  surprise,  lo  provide 
against  danger,  to  reject  the  blandishments  of  plea  sure  and  pomp 
of  power;— these  are  exertions  compared  with  which  the  labour 
of  war  is  mere  pastime  ;  which  will  require  every  enei'gy  and- 
eniploy  eveiy  faculty  that  you  possess ;  which  demand  a  maa 
supported  from  above,  and  almost  instructed  by  immediateio- 
spiration.  These  and  more  than  these  are,  do  doubt,  the  ob- 
jects which  occupy  your  attention  and  engross  your  soul ; 
veil  as  the  means  by  whieli  you  may  accomplish  these  impor*.. 
lanl  ends,  and  vender  our  liberty  at  once  more  ample  and  tnoift. 
iiecure.  And  this  you  can,  in  my  opinion,  in  no  other  way  so 
I'eadily  effect,  as  by  associating  in  your  councils  the  com- 
panions of  your  dangers  and  your  toils ;  men  of  exemplaiy ' 
modesty,  integrity,  and  courage;  whose  hearts  have  not  been 
hardened  in  cruelty  and  rendered  insensible  to  pity  by  thes 
of  so  much  ravage  uud  so  much  death,  but  whom  it  hasru: 
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insiHrad  with  the  love  of  justice,  with  a  i-eapect  for  religioi^ 
ana  with  the  feeling  of  compaBsion,  anil  who  are  more  zea- 
lously interested  in  the  preservation  of  liherty,  in  proportion 
as  they  have  encountered  more  perils  in  its  defenct.'.  They 
are  not  strangers  or  foreigners,  a  liireling  rout  scrapud  toge- 
ther from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  but,  for  the  moBl  part,  men 
of  the  better  conditions  in  life,  of  families  not  disgraced  if  not 
ennobled,  of  fortunes  either  ample  or  moderate ;  and  what  if 
some  among  them  are  recommended  by  their  povertv  i  for 
it  was  not  the  lust  of  ravine  wliich  brought  them  into  tJis 
field;  it  was  the  calamitous  aspect  of  the  times,  wbich,  in 
the  most  critical  circumstances,  and  often  amid  the  moat  dis- 
astrous turn  of  foi'tunc,  roused  them  to  attempt  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country  from  the  fenjpi  of  despotism.  Tuey 
were  men  prepared,  not  only  to  debate,  but  to  fight ,  not 
only  to  argue  in  the  senate,  but  to  enrage  the  enemy 
in  the  field.  But  unless  we  will  continually  cherish  inde- 
finite and  illusory  expectations,  I  see  not  in  whom  we  can 
place  any  confidence,  if  not  in  these  men  and  such  as  the^e. 
We  have  the  surest  and  most  indubitable  pledge  of  their 
fidelity  in  lliis,  thai  they  have  already  exposed  themaelves 
to  death  in  the  service  of  their  country ;  of  their  piety  ia 
this,  that  they  have  been  always  wont  to  ascribe  the  whole 
glory  of  their  successes  to  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  whose 
help  they  hare  so  suppliantly  implored,  and  so  conspicuoutilr 
obtained  ;  of  their  justice  in  this,  that  they  even  brought  the 
king  to  trial,  and  when  his  guilt  was  pruved,  refused  to  save 
his  life  ;  of  their  moderation  in  our  own  uniform  exoerienco 
of  its  effects,  and  because,  if  by  any  outn^e,  they  should  dis- 
turb the  peace  which  they  have  procured,  they  themselves 
will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  miseries  which  it  will  occasion, 
the  first  to  meet  the  havoc  of  the  swoivl,  and  die  first  again 
to  risk  their  rives  for  all  those  comforts  and  distinctions 
which  they  have  so  happily  acquii'ed  -,  and  lastly,  of  their 
fortitude  in  this,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  any  people 
who  ever  recovered  their  liberty  with  so  much  courage 
and  success;  and  therefore  let  us  not  suppose,  that  there 
can  be  any  persons  who  wiil  be  more  zealous  in  preserving 
it.  i  now  feel  myself  irresisfibiy  compelled  to  commemo- 
rate the  names  of  some  of  those  who  have  most  conspi- 
cuously signalized  tlieiiiSL-ives  in  these  tluies  :  and  first  thin^ 


O  Fleetwood  !  •  nhom  I  have  known  from  a  boy  to  the  pr^ 
sent  blooming  maturity  of  your  military  tame,  to  have  been 
inferior  to  none  in  humanity,  in  gentleness,  in  benignly  of 
difiiioflition,  whose  intrepidity  in  the  combat,  and  whose  cle- 
mency in  victory,  have  been  acknowledg;ed  even  by  the 
enemy :  next  thine,  O  Lambert !  \  who,  with  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men,  checked  the  progress,  and  sustained  the  attack, 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  attended  by  the  whole 
flower  and  vigour  of  the  Scottish  youth :  next  thine,  0 
Desborough  !  and  thine,  O  Hawley  !  who  wast  always  con- 
spicuous in  the  heat  of  the  combat,  and  the  thickest  of 
the  fight;  thine,  O  Oveiton!  who  hast  been  most  endeared 
to  me  now  for  eo  many  years  by  the  similitude  of  our 
studies,  the  suavity  of  your  manners,  and  the  more  than 
fraternal  symjiathy  of  our  hearts ;  you,  who,  in  the  memo 

*  Fleetwood  mHkei  hia  first  appoarance  in  OareivloD  in  sn  eueedinglj 
Kilkine  manner.  "  Shoilly  after  the  EbiI  of  Essex  came  lo  Wotcater  te 
tent  a  gentleman  (Fleetwood,  the  same  who  bad  aAerwards  bo  great  pasB 
in  the  amy,  but  then  a  trooper  in  bia  guards)  to  Shrevabury,  witbouC  a 
trumjiel^  or  any  otbcr  ceremony  than  a  letter  to  the  Eart  of  Donet,  in  whicb 
hi  laid  "  h«  was  sppoiniM  by  (he  pailiamant  to  cause  ■  petitian,  then  in  hil 
hanJi,  (a  be  presented  ID  hil  majesty."  III.  263.  When  a  propoaititja  km 
afterwards  made  to  invest  Cromirdi  with  the  title  and  power  of  a  lung,  all 
the  argumenia  in  lavour  of  which  are  detailed  in  a  curious  little  work  entided 
«  Monarchy  Averted,"  published  in  1060,  by  Philip  Cheiwin— when  tfaii 
wai  done,  I  say,  FleeLwood  stood  forward  for  the  republic  "  That  which 
put  an  eiid  to  the  present  debate,"  lays  Clarendoti,  "  was,  {and  which  'wu 
wonderliil  u  anythtn;;,)  (hat  «ome  of  his  own  family,  who  had  grown  Dp 
tmder  him,  and  had  their  whole  dependence  upon  him,  as  Destwrou^ 
Fleetwood  and  others,  as  passionately  contradicted  (he  motion  as  many 
of  the  o(heT  oiEeers,  and  contidently  undertook  lo  know  'that  himidt 
would  never  consent  to  it ;  and,  tlierdbre,  that  i(  was  very  itratige  that  uq 
men  should  importune  the  puttingr  such  a  que<ion  before  they  knew  bewmld 
act^(  it.  unless  they  look  thai  way  to  destroy  him.' " — Claretidoa,  liL  IDS. 
—Ed. 

■f  The  celebrity  and  exploits  of  Lambert  are  fsmiliar  to  all  readen  of  the 
history  of  OUT  civil  wars.  IJe  waA  commander  of  the  horse  in  Cromwdl^ 
army,  whicb  swept  tbe  north  of  Scolch  and  English  reheb,  defeated  Sir  JMap- 
maduke  Langdale,  and  drove  pell-mell  before  it  (he  duke  of  Uamiltoa  and 
hii  mountaineers.  Clarendon,  who  neldoni  or  never  piaiaes  a  {^eral  oftba 
Commonwealtb,  relates  the  brilliant  actions  of  Lsmliert,  who  aa  an  offion 
someH'hBt  tesembled  Joachim  Mural,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  form  his  OWB 
opinion  &aia  his  biillianl  qualities,  liambert  survived  the  Restoratioo  and 
lingered  many  years  in  captivity,  on  an  eiceedinKlv  diminutive  isle  in  Ply- 
maalb  harbonr,  which  1  have  ofleo  looked  upon  with  melancholy  pleiMUa 
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rable  baitle  of  Marslon  Moor,  when  our  left  wing  was  put  to 
the  rout,  were  beheld  with  adininition,  makine;  head  against 
the  enemy  with  your  infantry  and  repelling  hia  attack,  amiil 
the  thickest  of  the  carnage ;  and  lastly  you,  who,  in  the  Scotch 
war,  when  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell,  occupied  the 
coast  of  Fife,  opened  a  passage  beyond  Stirling,  and  made  tho 
Scotch  of  the  west,  and  of  the  norlli,  and  even  the  remotest 
Orkneys,  confess  your  humanity,  and  submit  to  your  power. 
Besides  these,  I  will  mention  some  as  celebrated  for  their  po< 
litical  wisdom  and  their  civil  virtues,  whom  you,  sir,  have  ad- 
mitted into  your  councils,  and  who  are  known  to  me  by  friend- 
ship or  by  fame.  Whitlocke,  Pickering,  Strickland,  Syden- 
ham,  Sydney,  (a  name  indissohibly  atiacjied  to  the  interests  of 
liberty,)  Montacute, Laurence,  both  of  highly  cultivated  minds 
and  polished  taste ;  besides  many  other  citizens  of  singular 
merit,  some  of  whom  were  distinguished  by  their  exertions 
in  the  senate,  and  others  in  the  field.  To  these  men,  whose 
talents  are  so  splendid,  and  whose  worth  has  been  so  tho- 
roughly tried,  yon  would  without  doubt  do  right  to  trust  the 
protection  of  our  libenies;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  say  to 
whom  they  might  moi'e  safely  be  entrusted.  Tiien,  if  you 
leare  the  church  to  its  own  government,  and  relieve  your- 
self and  the  other  pub!ic  fiinctiff  aries  fron.  a  chaise  so  one- 
rous, and  so  incompatible  with  your  functions ;  and  will  no 
longer  suffer  two  powers,  so  different  as  the  civil  and  the  eccle- 
siastical, to  coniniil  fornication  together,  and  by  their  mutual 
and  delusive  aids  in  appearance  to  strengthen,  but  in  reality 
to  weaken  and  finaJly  to  subvert,  each  other;  if  you  shall 
remove  all  power  of  persecution  out  of  the  church,  (but  txt- 
secution  will  never  cease,  so  lo-ng  as  men  are  bribed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  a  mercenary  salary,  which  is  forcibly 
extorted,  rather  than  gintuitoualy  bestowed,  which  serves 
only  to  poison  religion  ai  d  to  strangle  truth,)  you  will  then 
eSectually  have  cas'  those  mnn  try -changers  out  of  the  temple, 
who  do  not  merely  truckle  with  doves  but  with  the  Dove 
itself,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High.  Then,  suice  there 
are  often  in  a  republic  men  who  have  the  same  itch  for 
making  a  multiplicity  of  laws,  as  some  poetasters  have  for 
making  many  verses,  and  since  laws  are  usually  worse  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  numerous,  if  you  shall  not 
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enact  so  many  new  laws  as  you  abolish  old,  which  do 
Dot  Operate  so  mnch  as  warnings  against  evil,  as  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  good  ;  and  if  you  shall  rettun  only  tbosB 
which  are  necessary,  which  do  not  confound  the  distinctions 
of  good  and  evil,  which  while  they  prevent  the  frauds  of  tlie 
wicKed,  do  not  prohibit  the  innocent  fj'eedoms  of  the  good, 
which  punish  crimes,  without  interdicting  those  thines  which 
are  lawful  only  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  they  may 
occasionally  be  exposed.  For  the  intention  of  laws  is  to 
check  ihe  eonnnission  of  vice;  but  liberty  is  the  best  schoc^ 
'  of  virtue,  and  affords  the  strongest  encouragements  to  the 
I  practice.  Then,  if  you  make  a  better  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  than  has  hitherto  been  made,  if  you  pre- 
vent the  promiscuous  instruction  of  the  docile  and  the  in- 
docile, of  the  idle  and  the  diligent,  at  the  public  cost,  but 
reserve  the  rewards  of  learning  for  the  leamed,  and  of  ment 
for  the  meritorious.  If  you  pei'mit  the  free  discus^on  of 
truth  without  any  hazard  to  the  author,  or  any  subjection  to 
the  caprice  of  an  individual,  which  is  the  best  way  to  make 
truth  flourish  and  knowledge  abound,  the  censure  of  the 
half-learned,  the  envy,  the  pusillanimity,  or  the  prejudice 
which  measures  the  discoveries  of  others,  and  in  short 
every  degree  of  wisdom,  by  the  measure  of  its  own  capacity, 
will  be  prevented  from  doling  out  information  to  us  a» 
cording  to  tlieir  own  arbitrary  choice.  Lastly,  if  yon 
shall  not  dread  to  hear  any  truth,  or  any  Islsehood,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  but  if  you  shall  least  of  all  listen  to  those 
who  think  that  they  can  never  be  free  till  the  liberties  of 
others  depend  on  their  caprice,  and  who  attempt  nothii^ 
with  so  much  leal  and  vehemence  as  to  fetter,  not  only  the 
hodies  but  the  minds  of  men,  who  labour  to  introduce  into 
the  state  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  theif 
own  depraved  habits  and  pernicious  opinions ;  yon  will, 
always  be  dear  to  those  who  think  nut  merely  that  tbi ' 
own  sect  or  faction,  but  that  all  ciiizens  of  all  descripiioi 
should  enjoy  equal  rights  and  equa'  l»-*s  If  there  be  any 
one  who  thinks  that  this  is  not  liberty  enoagl.,  he  appeftrs  to 
me  tu  be  rather  inflamed  with  the  lust  o''  ambition  or  of 
Wiarchy,  than  with  the  lore  of  a  genuine  and  welt-r^alateil 
~;    and   parDcolarly  since   the   dicumstunces   of  tbe 
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Bountiy,  "hich  lias  been  bo  convulsed  by  iJie  storms  ot 
faciioQ,  vvhicli  are  yet  hardly  Blill,  do  not  permit  us  to  adopt 
Si  more  perfect  or  desirahie  form  of  govern  in  ent. 

Fur  it  IB  of  no  little  conseqnenoe,  0  eitixena,  by  'what 
principles  you  are  governed,  either  in  acquiring  liberty,  or  in 
retaining  it  when  acquired.  And  unless  rhal  liberty  which 
IS  of  Each  a  kind  as  arms  can  neither  procure  nor  take  away, 
which  alone  is  the  fruit  of  piety,  of  justice,  of  temperance, 
And  unadulterated  virtue,  shall  have  taken  deep  root  in  your 
minds  and  hearts,  there  will  iiot  long  be  wanting  one  who 
will  anatch  from  you  by  treachery  what  you  have  acquired 
by  arms.  War  has  made  many  great  wliom  peace  makes 
small  If  after  being  released  from  the  toils  of  war,  you 
neglect  the  arts  of  peace,  if  your  peace  and  your  liberty  be  a 
state  of  warfare,  if  war  be  your  only  virtue,  the  summit 
of  your  praise,  you  will,  believe  me,  soon  find  peace  the 
most  adverse  to  your  interests.  Your  peace  will  be  only  a 
more  distressing  war;  and  that  which  you  imagined  liberty 
will  prove  the  worst  of  slavery.  Unless  by  the  means  of 
piety,  not  frothy  and  loquacious,  but  operative,  unadul- 
terated, and  sincere,  you  clear  the  horizon  of  the  mind  from 
those  mista  of  superstition  which  arise  from  the  ignorance  of 
true  religion,  you  will  always  have  those  who  will  bend  youi' 
necks  to  the  yoke  as  if  you  were  brutes,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing all  your  triumphs,  will  put  you  up  to  the  highest  bidder, 
as  if  you  were  mere  booty  made  in  war;  and  will  find  an 
exuberant  source  of  wealth  in  your  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. Unless  you  will  subjugate  the  propensity  to  avarice, 
to  ambition,  and  sensuality,  and  eicpel  all  luxury  from  your- 
selves and  from  your  families,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
cherished  a  more  stubborn  and  intractable  despot  at  iiome, 
than  you  ever  encountered  in  the  field ;  and  even  your  very 
bowels  will  be  continually  teeming  with  an  intolerable  pro- 
geny of  tyrants.  Let  these  be  the  first  enemies  whom  you 
subdue ;  this  constitutes  the  campaign  of  peace ;  these  are 
triumphs,  difficult  indeed,  but  bloodless;  and  far  more 
honourable  than  those  trophies  which  are  purchased  only  by 
slaughter  and  by  rjpine.  Unless  you  are  victors  in  this 
service,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  have  been  victorious  over  tha 
despotic  enemy  in  the  field.     For   if  you  think  that  it  is  a 
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more  grand,  a  more  beneficial,  or  a  more  wise  policy,  to  lo- 
veut  subtle  expedients  fur  increasing  the  revenue,  to  multiply 
our  naval  and  military  force,  to  rival  in  craft  the  ambasaa* 
dors  of  forei^  etatee,  to  form  skilfai  treaties  and  alliances, 
than  to  administer  unpolluled  Justice  to  the  people,  to  re- 
dress the  injured,  and  to  succour  the  distressed,  and  speedily 
to  restore  to  every  one  his  own,  you  are  involved  in  a  cloud 
of  error  J  and  too  lute  will  you  perceive,  when  the  illusion  of 
tho^e  mighty  benefits  has  vanished,  that  in  neglecting  theee, 
■which  you  now  think  inferior  considerations,  you  have  only 
been  precipitating  your  own  ruin  and  despair.  The  fideli^ 
of  enemies  and  allies  is  frail  and  perishing,  unless  it  be 
/  cemented  by  the  principles  of  justice ;  that  wealth  and  those 
honours,  which  most  covet,  readily  change  masters ;  they 
forsake  the  idle,  and  repair  where  virtue,  where  industn', 
where  patience  Sourish  most.  Thus  nation  precipitates  toe 
downfah  of  nation;  thus  the  more  sound  part  of  one  people 
subverts  the  more  corrupt;  thus  you  obtained  the  ascendant 
over  the  royalists.  If  you  plunge  into  the  same  depravity, 
if  you  imitate  their  excesses,  and  hanker  after  the  same 
vanities,  you  will  become  royalists  as  well  as  they,  and  liable 
to  be  subdued  by  the  same  enemies,  or  by  others  in  yo'jF 
turn ;  who,  placing  their  reliance  on  the  same  religioiig 
principles,  the  same  patience,  the  same  integrity  and  dtscre- 
tion  which  made  you  strong,  will  deservedly  triumph  over 
you  who  are  immersed  in  debauchery,  in  the  luxury  and  the 
sloth  of  kings.  Then,  as  if  God  was  weary  of  protecting 
you,  you  will  be  seen  lo  have  passed  through  the  fire,  that  you 
might  perish  in  the  smoke ;  the  contempt  which  you  will 
then  experience  will  be  great  as  the  admiration  which  you 
now  enjoy  ;  and,  what  may  in  future  profit  otliers,  but  can- 
not benetit  yourselves,  you  will  leave  a  salutary  proof  what 
great  things  the  soUd  reality  of  virtue  and  of  piety  might 
have  effected,  when  the  mere  counterfeit  and  varnished  ra- 
eemblance  could  attempt  such  mighty  Bchievements,  and 
make  such  considerable  advances  towards  the  execution. 
For,  if  either  through  your  want  of  knowledge,  your  want  of 
constancy,  or  your  want  of  virtue,  attempts  so  noble,  and 
actions  so  glorious,  have  had  an  issue  so  unfortunate,  it  does 
not  therefore  follow,  tiiat  better  men  should  be  either  less 
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faring  iii  their  projects  or  lees  sanguine  in  their  hopi» 
But  from  such  an  abyss  of  corruption  into  which  you  se 
readily  Ml,  no  one,  not  even  Cromwell  himself,  nor  a  whole 
nation  of  Brutuses,  if  they  were  alive,  could  deliver  jou  if 
they  would,  or  would  deliver  you.  if  they  could.  For  who 
wonld  vindicate  your  right  oi^  unrestrained  suffrage,  or  of 
choosing  what  pepresentativea  you  lilted  best,  merely  that 
you  might  elect  the  creatures  of  your  own  faction,  whoever 
tliey  might  be,  or  him,  however  small  might  be  his  worth, 
who  would  give  you  the  most  lavish  feaats,  and  enable  you 
to  drink  to  tne  greatest  excess?  Thus  not  wisdom  and  au- 
thority, hut  turbulence  and  gluttony,  would  soon  exalt  the 
vilest  miscreants  from  our  taverns  and  our  brothels,  from  our 
towns  and  villages,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  senators. 
For,  should  the  management  of  the  republic  be  entrusted  to 
persons  to  whom  no  one  would  willingly  entrust  the  manage- 
ment of  his  private  coneemB ;  and  the  treasury  of  the  state 
be  left  to  the  care  of  those  who  had  lavished  their  own  for- 
tunes in  an  infamous  prodigality?  Should  they  have  the 
charge  of  the  public  purse,  which  they  would  soon  convert 
into  a  private,  by  their  unprincipled  peculations?  Are  they 
fit  to  be  the  legislators  of  a  wnole  people  who  themselves  \ 
know  not  what  law,  what  reason,  what  right  and  wrong,  what 
crooked  and  straight,  what  licit  and  illicit  means?  who 
think  that  all  power  consists  in  outrage,  all  dignity  in  the  pa- 
rade of  insolence  ?  who  neglect  every  other  consideration  for 
the  corrupt  gratification  of  their  friendships,  or  the  proaecu- 
tion  of  their  resentments?  who  disperse  their  own  relations 
and  creatures  through  the  provinces,  for  the  sake  of  levying 
taxes  and  confiscating  goods ;  men,  for  the  greater  part,  the 
most  profligate  and  vile,  who  buy  up  fortheraselves  what  they 
pretend  to  expose  to  sale,  who  thence  collect  an  exorbitant 
mass  of  wealth,  which  they  fraudulently  divert  from  the  public 
service  ;  who  thus  spread  their  pillage  through  the  countfy, 
and  in  a  nioment  emerffe  from  penurv  and  rags  to  a  state  of 
splendoui  and  of  wealth  ?  Who  could  endure  such  thievish 
servants,  such  vicegerents  of  their  lords?  Who  could  believe 
that  the  masters  and  the  patrons  of  a  banditti  could  be  the 
proper  guardians  of  liberty  ?  or  who  would  suppose  that  he 
should  ever  be  made  one  fiair  more  free  by  such  a  set  of  piil^ 
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lie  fiinclioiiaries,  (though they  might  amount  to  five  hundred 
elected  in  this  manner  from  the  countiea  and  boroufrhB,)  when 
among  them  who  are  the  very  gwardians  of  liberty,  and  ta 
whose  custody  it  is  committed,  there  must  be  bo  many,  who 
know  not  either  how  to  use  or  to  enjoy  liberty,  who  neither 
understand  the  principles  nor  merit  the  poseesaion  ?  But,  what 
m  worthy  of  remark,  those  who  are  the  most  unworthy  of 
hberty  are  wont  to  behave  most  ungratefully  toivarda  their 
deliverers.  Among  such  persons,  who  would  be  wUlii^ 
either  to  fight  for  liberty,  or  to  encounter  the  least  peril  in  its 
defence  7  It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  that 
such  persons  ever  should  be  free.  However  much  they  mav 
brawl  about  liberty,  they  are  slaves,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  without  perceiving  it ;  and  when  they  do  perceive  it,  like 
unruly  horBCS  that  are  impatient  of  the  bit,  they  will  endea- 
vour to  throw  off  the  yoke,  not  from  the  love  of  genuine 
liberty,  (which  a  good  man  only  loves  and  knows  how  to  ob- 
tain,) but  from  the  impulaes  of  pride  and  little  passions.     But 
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s  execution  ;  they  may  change  their  masters,  but 
■  be  able  to  get  rid  of  their  servitude.  This  odea 
to  the  ancient  Romans,  wasted  by  excess,  and  ener- 
vated by  luxur}' :  and  it  has  still  more  so  been  the  fate  of  the 
modems ;  when,  after  a  long  interval  of  years,  they  aspired, 
under  the  auspices  of  Crescentiiis,  Nomentanus,  and  after- 
wards of  Nicolas  Rentius,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Tribune  of  the  People,  to  restore  the  splendour  and  re-eatab- 
hsh  the  government  of  ancient  Rome.  For,  instead  of  fretting 
with  vexation,  or  thinkii^  that  yon  can  lav  the  blame  on  any 
one  but  yourselves,  know  that  to  be  free  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  be  pious,  to  be  wise,  to  be  temperate  and  just,  to  be  frugal 
and  abstinent,  and  lastly,  to  he  magnanimous  and  brave ;  so  to 
be  the  opposite  ofall  these  is  the  same  as  to  he  a  slave;  and  it 
usuallyhappenSjby  theap|jointment,  andasit  were  retributive 
justice,  of  the  Deity,  that  that  people  which  cannot  govern 
themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  but  crouch  under  the 
slavery  of  their  lusts,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  away  oi 
those  whom  they  abbor,  and  made  to  submit  to  an  involiintaiy 
servitude.  It  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
by  the  constitution  of  nature,  that  he  who  from  the  imbecilily 
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P  derangement  of  hia  intellect,  is  JDcapable  of  governing  1 

himself,  Ehould,  like  a  minor,  be  committed  lo  the  govern* 
tnent  of  another  ;  and  least  of  all  should  he  be  appointed  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  others  or  the  interest  of  the  stale. 
You,  therefoi'e,  who  wish  to  remain  free,  either  instantly  be 
wise,  or,  as  Eoon  as  possihle,  cease  to  be  fools ;  if  you  think 
slavery  an  intolerable  evil,  learn  obedience  to  reason  and  the 
gOTernment  of  yourselves  ;  and  finally  bid  adieu  to  yonr  dis- 
Bensions,  your  jealousies,  yonr  superatitiona,  your  outrages, 
your  rapine,  and  your  lusts.  Unless  you  will  spare  no  pains 
to  effect  this,  you  must  be  judged  unfit,  both  by  God  and 
mankind,  to  be  entrusted  irith  the  possession  of  liberty  and 
the  administration  of  the  government;  but  wilt  rather,  like  a 
nation  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  want  some  active  and  courageous 
guardian  to  undertake  the  management  of  your  affairs.  With 
respect  to  myself,  whatever  turn  things  may  take,  I  thought 
that  my  exertions  on  the  present  occasion  would  be  service- 
able to  mycountry;andas  they  have  been  cheerfully  bestowed, 
I  hope  that  they  have  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.  And  I 
have  not  circumscribed  my  defence  of  liberty  within  any 
petty  circle  around  me,  but  have  made  it  so  general  and  cool' 
prehensive,  that  the  justice  and  the  reasonableness  of  such 
uncommon  occurrences,  e^iplained  and  defended,  both  among 
my  countrymen  and  among  foreigners,  and  which  all  good 
men  cannot  but  approve,  may  serve  to  exalt  the  giory  of  my  j 
country,  and  to  excite  the  imitation  of  posterity.  If  the  con-  f 
elusion  do  ndi  answer  to  the  beginning,  that  is  their  concern ; 
I  have  delivered  my  testimony,  I  would  almost  say,  have 
erected  a  monumeut,  that  will  not  readily  be  destroyed,  to  the 
reality  of  those  singular  and  mighty  achievements  which  were 
above  all  praise.  As  the  epic  poet,  who  adheres  at  all  to 
the  rules  of  that  species  of  composition,  does  not  profesa  to 
describe  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  whom  he  celebrates,  bat 
onlv  some  particular  action  of  his  life,  as  the  resentment  oi 
Achilles  at  Troy,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  or  the  coming  of 
^neas  into  Italy ;  so  it  will  be  sufficient,  either  for  my  justi- 
fication or  apology,  that  I  have  heroically  celebrated  at  least 
one  exploit  of  my  countrymen  ;  I  pass  by  the  rest,  for  who 
Kiuld  recite  tlie  achievements  of  a  whole  people  ?  If  after 
juh  a  display  of  courage  and  of  vigour,  you  barely  relinquish 
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the  path  of  Yirtne,  if  jou  do  anything  unworthy  of  yoiineI?ai| 
poiterity  will  sit  in  judgment  on  your  conduct.  They  will 
Bee  that  the  foundations  were  well  laid ;  that  the  beguininff 
/nay,  it  was  more  than  a  beginning)  was  glorious ;  but  whh 
aeep  emotions  of  concern  will  they  regret,  that  those  were 
wanting  who  might  have  completed  the  structure.  They  will 
lament  that  perseverance  was  not  conjoined  with  such  exer- 
tions and  such  virtues.  They  will  see  that  there  was  a  rich 
harvest  of  gloir,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  greatest 
achievements,  but  that  men  only  were  wanting  for  the  ezecn>- 
tion ;  while  they  were  not  wanting  who  could  rightly  coonsd, 
exhort,  inspire,  and  bind  an  unfading  wreath  of  praise  nrand 
the  brows  of  the  illastrious  actors  in  so  glorious  a  scene. 


EIKONOKLASTES; 


'^EIKON   BASILIKE, 


id  raging  bear,  eo  ia  a  wicked  nder  Dver  the  pom 

itandintc,  is  also  a  great  opju-eisoij  but 

slocid  of  anr  persoD,  uliaU  flv  to  th« 
iii.  io,  16, 17. 


hatfitli  covetousneas.  shall  piolDng-  hia  di 
nan  that  doth  violence  to  the  blood  of 


n 


perium,  quod  initio.  conaerTandie  libeitatii,  atqae  ai 

■1  fucrat,  in  auperbiam,  doniinationenique  »e  oonverti 

"  Begibua  honi,  quam  mali,  suBpectiores  aunt,  gempe/que  his  alii 

Impuni  qucelihet  faoere,  id  cat  regetn  ease." 

PITBLISEED  BY  ATITHOBITT. 


UroM  the  execution  of  Charlra  I.,  a  book,  entitled  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  was 
published  under  bis  name ;  Hnd  putly  ihniU(i;h  s  nstural  curiosiijr  to  see 
b;  what  argunientE,  supposing  the  work  to  be  his,  he  would  endeavour  to 
justify  himself,  pm'tlj'  lUrough  a  leaning  to  the  royal  cause,  man}'  thousands 
desired  ui  possess  the  work,  which  therefore  sold  so  rspidlj  that  forty-seven 
editions,  unounting  to  forty-eight  thousand  Ave  hundred  copies,  were  soon 
disposed  of  in  England  atone.  It  was  accordingly  fesred  by  the  parliainenl 
that  this  declamatory  and  plautible  proiluction,  if  allowed  to  remain  unre- 
futi^,  mighi,  b^  unsettlin^c  the  minds  of  ihe  weak  and  ignorant,  furnish  fuel 
fc)r  new  commotions,  and  throw  tlie  conimonwesllh  once  more  into  confu- 
■lon.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  wonder  that  a  volume  too  dull  tu  be  now 
read  with  padence,  should  ever  have  been  danjferouB.  But  it  is  circum- 
nancei,  In  such  cases,  that  render  a  boak  popular.  Publiilied  under  a 
name  atUl  dear  to  the  Iriends  of  arbiirary  power,  It  was  by  all  those  who 
delighted  in  Hdhion  and  civil  war  industriously  circulated  and  cried  upi 
die  matter  and  manner  of  it  were  disregarded  ;  (lie  object  only  was  kept  in 
view.  Taking  the  subject,  therefore,  Into  considnraiion,  the  pacliamenl 
condebctnded  to  employ  their  great  cbainpion  in  expo&ing  iu  sophistrleB* 
He  wai  at  this  time  engaged  in  very  different  studlis;  but.  called  on  10  de- 
ftnd  hi!  country,  he  chearfully  laid  aside  every  other  undertaking,  and  dili- 
gently applied  himself  la  Ihe  dangerous  and  in>idiaus  talk,  He  haa  h)m< 
Btlf,  however,  in  hia  Second  De&nce  of  the  People  of  England,  fimiiibed 


■ 
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le  iletalls  on  llie  lulijecc,  vhich,  though  ofien  brougiit  forward,  a 
with  propriety  be  omitted.  HavinR  tennioaied  his  controifefsiei  with  the 
derg^t  *^  '  imBgioedf"  aajA  he,'^  that  1  »aa  about  to  m^oy  an  intervBl  of 
■  ue,  and  turned  my  thoughts  to  a  coniinued  History  of  my 
he  earliest  limeB  to  the  present  period.  I  had  aliea^ 
finish^  four  books  ;  when,  after  the  lubversion  of  the  monardiy,  and  IM 
fa  republic,  I  was  surprised  by  an  iniitation  from  die 
,  who  desired  my  servicei  in  the  office  for  foreign  aSain. 
A  boob  appeared  soon  after,  which  was  auribeil  to  the  king,  aod  coniaioed 
the  most  invidious  char|;ea  against  the  parliament.  I  was  ordered  loan. 
sner  it;  and  opposed  tlie  Eikonoklaates  to  the  Eikon,  I  did  not  insult 
over  fallen  majesty,  as  is  preieiided ;  I  only  prefeired  Queen  Truth  to  Kii^ 
Ch.idea.  The  ehaige  of  insult,  wbich  1  foresaw  that  the  malerDteni 
would  urge,  I  was  at  some  pains  to  remove  in  the  beginning  of  the  worki 
■nd  so  often  ns  possible  in  other  places." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Eikonoklaslee,"  which,  though  by  iti  au- 
thor, at  the  time,  designed  lo  answer  a  tem;  orary  purpose,  will  surrive  and 
be  admired  so  long  as  the  Eniiliih  language  itself  endures.  It  maj,  per- 
haps, considering  what  has  already  been  said  in  my  preliiorj  noliMi 
bs  thought  unnecessary  to  enlarge  in  this  place  on  the  characteriatics  of  the 
present  work.  Yet,  as  the  style  has  by  some  been  animadverted  upon  aa 
harsh  and  full  of  Laiinisms,  1  Utut  the  reader  will  excuse  the  rolloaiog 
very  brief  remarks — The  objection,  if  well  founded,  may  with  equal  justiea 
be  made  against  nearly  all  the  great  writers  of  Alilion's  and  the  preceding 
age.  What  else,  in  fact,  had  they  to  read  or  imitate,  hut  Latin  or  Greet  t 
The  English  language,  then  in  the  process  of  formation,  was  in  the  funuua, 
in  a  Elaieof  liisiou,  Ibe  drosaand  the{>oId  intermingled  ;  and  receiving  into 
its  fiery  embrace  whatever  might  be  cast  in,  tlie  whole  was  soon  molten  and 
reduced  to  a  state  ul  perfect  homogeneity.  And  the  image  which  came  forth, 
though  tnajestic  and  beautifid  in  its  proportions,  retuined  fur  some  time 
theroughneuesof  themould,  and  onl;^  gradually  receiied  its smoathnesa  and 
polisb  from  the  touch  of  succeeding  ages.  To  speak  without  figure,  Wilton 
had  learned,  ftom  his  intimacy  with  the  niBaierpieces  of  composition  in  ill 
the  nobler  dialects  of  mankind,  how  greatly  variety  and  energy  of  style  de- 
pend upon  inverting  what  ia  comtnonl/  called  the  natural  o^er  of  wordi; 
and  the  system  he  pursued  in  ihe  collocation  of  his  clauses  aecordioglj 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of  most  oihei  English  writers.  'But  jt  is 
not,  perhaps,  on  that  account,  the  less  Eoglisb.  Harsh,  indeed,  and  unmn- 
lical  he  sometimes  is,  and  cppeara  oftener,  from  our  not  properly  attending 
to  the  rhythm  of  his  periods.  There  are  other  ways,  however,  of  account- 
ing  fur  such  uccacional  roughnessea  than  by  considering  them  so  many  Lattn- 
jsms.  1  never  supposed  him  to  be  perfect,  and  ibesa  are  souie  of  hu  faults. 
He  had,  in  fact,  been  during  bis  whole  youth  too  intent  on  ihe  acquitiiion 
of  many  other  kinds  ufkoowleiige — in  themselves  indeed  more  important — 
to  bestow  die  teciuisiie  degree  of  attention  on  that  crowniog  art,  which,  bj 
harmoniously  amuiging  the  several  niembers  of  a  sentence,  infiuei  miiaic 
into  style,  und  iiatdeis  language  a  syren,  captivating  the  ear,  and  rinklng 
imperceptibly  inu)  ihe  hean.  Vet  should  we  be  wrong,  were  wc  either  tu 
suppose  bim  to  have  been  inaensible  to  the  charms  of  this  ar.,  or  not  otien 
wnave  practised  it  suceoBafully.  Not  to  travel  beyond  our  present  subject, 
the"  Eilf  onokksiea "  itself  abounds  in  pastages  of  peculiar  sweemeas  and 


harmony— In  Aoci  BcnteuMs  —  abtuni  minsitions— interrogationi  — un- 
roumled  periodE,  purposely  introduceil  where  ihe  most  ojnsummBle  •ft 
would  have  them  pliced,  lo  bteak  up  the  Bniiace  of  the  siyle,  and  baniiih 
monoionj.  But  why  need  I  dwtll  im  the  QierB  mednniam  of  his  UnguagB  ? 
Though  frequently  attentive  tii  ihii  poini,  he  irusltai— loo  much  perhaps,— 
10  other  beauties,  of  a  hit;her  kind,  inasmuch  aa  what  delighli  ibe  intelleci 
mu5i  be  superior  to  what  only  chariiu  the  eu~snd  itiMead  of  period* 
turned  with  unrivalled  skill,  unfolds  before  ihc  meninl  eye  a  style  glowing 
with  imagery,  animated,  vehement,  iMiiacl  in  ill  its  parts  with  life. 

In  fact,  no  one  at  all  convenuit  with  our  older  authors  can  have  failed 
to  perceive  that,  though  they  differed  cotiaiderably  from  us  in  theie  coneep- 
lion  of  style,  our  forefathers  were  nill  more  sensible  perhaps  than  we  of  ill 
bftier  beauiies,  and  proportionably  more  solicitous  to  attain  them.  Doubt- 
leia  it  was  their  principal  object  to  coUecl  or  give  birih  to  new  or  great 
thoughts.     For  with  wise  men  how  wuld  it  be  otherwise?     But,  having  / 

eitenaively  read,  and  reflected  profiiundly,  they  manifestly  rej^tded  it  aa  / 
the  object  next  in  ioipoitance,  not  to  luffer  the  grandeur  oi  utiliiy  of  their 
speculations  to  be  diminished  by  language  mean  oi  unsuitable.  Thia  care 
is  particularly  obBervable  in  the  voluminous  eiubdance  and  solemn  march 
of  ClarendoD,  hi  the  learned  statelinesa  of  Hooker,  in  the  cvnical  and  osien- 
tallouB  plainness  of  Uohbes,  in  themetspliyEical  eloquence'of  Baxter,  in  the 
glowing  philanthropy  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Algernon  Sydney  ?  but  moat 
of  aU,  where,  perhaps,  we  should  most  espect  it,  in  the  philosophical,  but 
Bimiewhat  cold  grandeur  of  Bacon,  and  in  the  fiery  vehemence  and  impetu- 
ous energy  of  Uiltoo. 

I  admit  that  we  are  ofttimes  disposed  lo  attribute  to  design  and  aitlficei 
what,  if  more  deeply  iovatigaied,  would  be  fuund  due  to  circumstances 
alone,  or  to  that  insiineliveeorrectnesa  of  feeling,  which,  better  than  all  rulea, 
leaches  what  on  every  oeouion  is  becoming.  But  I  am  warranted,  I  think, 
both  from  the  lone  of  the  extract  nbove  given,  and  from  an  eKpretiiotl 
found  in  the  pretaee  to  the  work  itself,  to  atciibeto  Milton's  exquiiiejudg- 
meoi  the  calm  whicii  broods  over  the  whole  surfnra  of  the  £ikonoklaate«, 
Ihuugh  the  reader  feels  that,  beneath  this  aereniiy  of  aspect,  Iheie  liuka  a 
consciousness  of  irresistible  power,  as  in  the  slumbering  ocean, 

"  Subdoli  cum  ridel  placidi  pellacia  ponti !  " 
Ustensibly  he  is  confuting  the  a^uments  of  the  dead;  and  hit  language 
iherpfore,  and  the  whole  body  of  his  reasoning,  assume  a  soberness,  almost  a 
solemnity,  which  is  seldom,  throughout  the  work,  laid  aside.  It  was  how- 
ever, in  appearance  only  that  he  contended  against  a  deceased  author ;  lor, 
besides  that  the  Eikim  Basilike  must  mnnifejtly  have  appeared  lo  Mil- 
ton not  to  be  ihe  king's  work,  his  object,  at  any  iBte,  was  not  so  mu<:h  to 
expoie  the  fallacies  of  that  specious  ptodnction,  as  to  defend  the  parliament 
against  a  party  from  whose  arsenal  of  sedition  this  panictdat  engine  had 
been  taben.  For  which  reason,  in  spite  of  his  eager  pmsecutlon  of  od« 
main  object,  he  sometimes  permits  himself  lo  unbend  his  brow,  and  relax 
into  a  smile.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  tragic  j.leasure  that  is  lo  be 
derived  from  the  Kikonoklastes.  Civil  war  can  never,  in  fact,  he  oibei 
than  a  saddening  specii^cle;  and  when  we  recullec'.  that,  in  the  struggle  here 
d«cribed,  it  was  tnglisbmen,  our  forefathers,  who  fought  and  bled  in  ' 
and  that  England's  t'reen  fields  were  ihe  scene,  «e  shall  have  many  ail 
lional  motives  for  i^arding  the  picture  with  deep  interest. 


I 


RICHARD  BARON'S  PREFACE. 

Wheh  ihe  last  imprBsion"  of  Milcon's  piose  worka  Hta  eoniioitted  to  taj 
t»K,  1  eieculEd  that  ini'.t  with  ihe  grcalest  fideliij'.  Not  satigfi^d  w'  ' 
printing  Irom  any  cnpy  at  hand,  aa  ediian  are  generally  wont,  my  aSecI 
■nd  teal  fat  the  Hulhai  induced  me  to  compare  ever;  sentence,  line  bj  U 
with  the  original  edition  of  each  treatise  that  I  was  able  lo  obliuD.  HeDce. 
errotE  iDDumerahJe  of  the  former  impresirion  were  corrected  ;  besidis  what 
improvements  wete  adtled  ttnm  the  author's  aecond  edition  of  the  Tenure  ot 
Kings  and  Alagintrsies,  which  Mr.  Toland  had  either  not  seen,  oc  htid  i 
lected  10  commit  to  the  press.  After  I  had  endeavouied  to  do  ifaia  jubtic 
my  fitTDiuitB  author,  the  last  summer  1  discovered  a  second  eilitioa  of  hit 
SikoDoklastea,  with  many  large  and  curious  additions,  printed  in  tfaojear 
16SU,  which  edition  had  escaped  the  notice  both  of  Mr.  Toland  and  mytdt 
la  communi eating  this  discovery  to  a  few  friends,  I  found  that  this  edilicD 
was  not  unknown  to  some  othos,  though  from  low  and  ba>e  motives  secreted 
fWim  the  public.  But  I,  who  from  my  soul  love  liberty,and  for  thatrcftson 
openly  arid  boldly  assert  its  principles  at  all  times,  resolved  that  the  public 
should  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure.  I  tin 
fore  now  give  a  new  imprtaaion  of  ibis  work,  with  the  addition*  and  : 
provemenis  made  by  the  author ;  and  I  deem  it  a  singular  felicity,  to  be  the 
instrummr  of  restoring  to  my  coimlry  so  many  excellent  lines  long  l«t — 
and  in  danger  of  l;eing  tor  evetknt — of  a  writer  who  i>  a  lasting  honour  Co 
our  language  and  nation — and  of  a  work,  wherein  the  principles  of  lyraiuiT 
are  coniiited  and  overthrown,  and  all  the  arts  and  cunning  of  a  great  tynni 
and  his  adherents  detected  and  laid  open.  The  love  of  liberty  is  ■  paUic 
afTcction,  of  which  thoae  men  must  be  altogether  void  [hat  can  suppiCM  or 
Hnother  anything  written  in  its  defence,  and  tenduig  to  serve  its  gloriOW 
cause,  ^fhat  signify  professions,  when  the  actions  are  opposite  and  com 
dictory  ?  Could  any  high-churchman,  any  partisan  of  Charles  I.,  have 
acted  a  worse,  or  a  different  part,  than  some  pretended  friends  of  liberty  have 
done  in  thii  instance?  Illany  high-church  pritats  and  doctors  have  laid  onl 
considerable  sums  to  destroy  the  prose  works  of  Jtilton,  and  hove  purchaied 
copie*  of  his  particular  writings  for  the  infernal  pleasure  of  consuming  tbem-t 
This  practice,  however  detestable,  was  yet  co«»istent  with  principle.  But  no 
apology  can  be  made  for  men  that  espouse  a  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceal aught  belonging  to  its  support     Such  men  may  tell  us  that  they  love 

■  Tlif  mil/  porliim  of  MUtim'i  prmt  aorki  edited  by  Baron,  it  hit  EUcBn^ 
oklagtu,  Vo.  honioa,  1766.  Bui  he  aa^ited  Birch  in  hisedldon  published 
176.1,  in  2  vols.  410— El). 

t  Thii  hath  been  practised  with  such  zeal  by  many  of  that  cursed  tribfc 
that  il  is  a  wonder  (here  are  any  copies  left  John  Swale,  a  bookadtor  ol 
Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  an  honest  man,  though  of  high  church,  told  me,  that  be 
could  have  more  money  for  burning  Jlilion's  Defence  of  Liberty  and  the 
People  of  England,  than  I  would  give  fbr  the  purchase  of  it  Some  priesb 
la  that  neighbourhiwd  used  to  itieei  once  a  year,  and  atler  they  var  vdl 
vanned  with  strong  beer,  they  sacrificed  to  the  flames  the  author'a  Debida 
pro  Fopulo  Anglicano,  aa  also  this  n^atiw  against  the  ElKUN.  I  ban  It 
In  nty  power  to  produce  mure  instnncts  of  Ihu  like  sacerdotal  spirit,  wi^ 
which  in  lome  l^ture  pahlication  1  may  enlirtaln  Ihe  world. — Bakoit. 


filierij  ;  but  1  Ifll  them  that  tbej  loire  their  bellies,  th«ir  ease,  their  pleaaores  > 
their  pmfits,  in  the  first  plaee.  A  man  that  will  not  huzard  all  for  liberty, 
Is  unworthy  to  be  named  among  its  I'utaries,  naworthy  to  participate  its 
blesslugi. 

Many  arcmnstaacea  at  present  loudlj'  rail  upon  us  to  eiert  ourselTS!. 
Venali^  aad  eotrnption  have  weil-nigh  eitmguished  all  principloa  »f  libortj. 
Tbe  bad  books  also,  tbat  thia  age  hatb  produced,  have  miBCd  our  fonth. 
The  DDvels  aad  lamaicea,  vhich  are  eagerly  purchased  and  read,  emasculate 
(he  mind,  and  banish  everything  gmve  and  manly.  One  remedy  for  these 
evils  in,  lo  revive  the  reading  nf  our  old  trrilets,  of  nhich  we  have  good  store, 
and  the  study  whereof  woold  fortify  out  youth  against  the  blandishmems  of 
pleasure  and  the  arts  of  rorruplion.  Milton  in  particolar  ought  to  be  read 
and  studied  by  all  oat  young  geatlemen  m  an  oracle.  lie  was  a  great  and 
noble  geniua,  perhaps  the  greatest  that  ever  appeared  among  men ;  and  his 
learning  was  equal  to  his  genius.  He  had  Ibe  higheal  sense  of  liberty, 
glorious  thoughts,  with  a  strong  and  nervous  stylev  His  works  arc  full  ot 
wisdom,  a  treasure  of  ktuiwledge.  Id  tbetn  tlie  divine,  the  stalesnan,  the 
histiiriao,  the  philologist,  may  be  all  instructed  and  entertained.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  his  divine  nritings  are  bo  little  known.  Vtsy  few  are 
acquainted  with  them,  many  have  never  beard  of  them.  The  same  ia  true 
with  respect  to  anather  greut  writer  contemporary  with  Milton,  and  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  same  glorious  cause;  I  mean  Aleemon  Sydney,  whoae 
Discourses  on  Govetninent  are  the  most  precious  l^aey  to  these  tulions. 

All  antiquity  cannot  show  two  writers  equal  to  these.  They  were  both 
great  masters  nf  reason,  both  great  maslen  of  eipression.  They  had  the 
BOmigest  thougkis,  and  the  boldest  images,  and  are  the  bat  models  (hat  can 
be  followed.  The  style  of  Sydney  is  aJways  cleat  and  Howing,  strong  and 
masculine.  The  great  Milton  has  a  style  of  his  own,  one  fit  to  express 
the  astonishing  sublimity  of  bis  thoughts,  the  mighty  vigour  of  his  npirit, 
and  that  ropia  of  invealioD,  that  ledundaocy  of  imagination,  which  no 
writer  betbte  or  since  halh  equalled.  In  some  places,  it  is  cunfteied,  that 
ills  periods  are  too  long,  which  teuders  hini  intricate,  if  not  altogether  un> 
intdligible  to  vulgar  t^ers  (  but  these  phices  are  not  many.  In  the  book 
liefote  us  his  style  is  fur  the  moil  part  free  end  eaey,  and  it  abDunds  both 
in  eloquence  and  wit  and  otgument.  I  am.  of  opinion,  tbat  the  style  of  this 
wotlc  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  all  his  prose  writings.  Other  men 
have  comroended  the  style  of  his  History  as  matchless  and  incomparable, 
whose  nuJiee  could  not  see  or  would  not  acknowledge  the  excellency  of  his 
other  works.  It  is  no  secret  whence  their  aversion  to  Milton  proceeds ;  and 
whetKe  thehr  caution  of  naming  him  as  any  other  writer  than  a  poet. 
Milton  combated  superstition  and  tyranny  of  every  Ibrm,  and  io  every 
degree.  Against  them  he  employed  his  mighty  strength,  and,  like  a  batter- 
ing-ram, b^t  down  all  helbre  him.  But  notwithstanding  these  mean  arts, 
either  to  hide  oi  disparage  him,  a  little  lime  "ill  make  him  better  known ; 
aiHl  the  more  he  is  known,  the  more  he  will  be  adnined.  His  works  an 
not  like  the  fugitive  short-lived  things  of  this  age,  few  of  which  nirvivs 
their  authors  :  they  ate  substantial,  durable,  eternal  writings  ;  which  will 
never  dic^  never  periali,  whilst  reason,  truth,  and  liberty  have  a  being  {n 
lliese  nations. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  say  on  onaiuim  of  thia  publication,  where- 
in I  have  no  itaentmeni  to  gntify,  no  ptivate  interat  to  aeive :  all  my  aim 
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ki  to  strengtlieii  and  support  that  good  old  cause,  which  fai  my  yoath  I 
braced,  and  the  priaciples  whereof  I  will  assert  and  maintain  whilst  I  live. 

The  following  letter  to  Milton,  being  very  curious,  and  nowhere  published 
perfect  and  entire,  may  be  fitly  preserved  in  this  place. 

A  Letter  Jrom  Mr.  Wall  to  John  Milton,  Esq, 

Sir, — I  received  yours  the  day  after  you  wrote,  and  do  humbly  thank 
you,  that  you  are  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  letters.  I  confess  I 
have  (even  in  my  privacy  in  the  country)  oft  had  thoughts  about  you,  and  that 
with  much  respect,  for  your  friendliness  to  truth  in  your  early  years,  and  in 
bad  times.  But  I  was  uncertain  whether  your  relation  to  the  court*  (though 
I  think  a  commonwealth  was  more  friendly  to  you  than  a  court)  had  not 
clouded  your  former  light;  but  your  last  book  resolved  that  doubt.  You 
complain  of  the  non-proficiency  of  the  nation,  and  of  its  retrograde  motion 
of  late,  in  liberty  and  spiritual  truths.  It  is  much  to  be  bewailed  ;  but  yet 
let  us  pity  human  frailty.  When  those  who  made  deep  protestations  of  thdr 
zeal  for  our  liberty  both  spuritual  and  civil,  and  made  the  fiiirest  oficrs  to  be 
assertors  thereof,  and  whom  we  thereupon  trusted  ;  when  those,  being  instatrd 
in  power,  shall  betray  the  good  thing  committed  to  them,  and  lead  us  back  to 
Egypt,  and  by  that  force  which  we  gave  them  to  win  us  liberty  hold  us  fint 
in  chains ;  what  can  poor  people  do  ?  You  know  who  they  were,  that  watched 
our  Saviour^s  sepulchre  to  keep  him  from  rising.t 

Besides,  whilst  people  are  not  free,  but  straitened  in  accommodations  for 
life,  their  spirits  will  be  dejected  and  servile :  and  conducing  to  that  end, 
there  should  be  an  improving  of  our  native  commodities,  as  our  manufiu> 
tures,  our  fishery,  our  fens,  forests,  and  commons,  and  our  trade  at  sea,  &c. 
which  would  give  the  body  of  the  nation  a  comfortable  subsistence ;  and  die 
breaking  that  cursed  yoke  of  tithes  would  much  help  thereto. 

Also  another  thing  I  cannot  but  mention,  which  is,  that  the  Norman  con- 
quest and  tyranny  is  continued  upon  the  nation  without  any  thought  of  re- 
moving it ;  I  mean  the  tenure  of  lands  by  copyhold,  and  holding  for  lifie 
under  a  lord,  or  rather  tyrant  of  a  manor ;  whereby  people  care  not  to 
'mprove  their  land  by  cost  upon  it,  not  knowing  how  soon  themselves  or 
heirs  may  be  outed  it ;  nor  what  the  house  is  in  which  they  live,  for  the 
same  reason  ;  and  they  are  far  more  enslaved  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation  is  to  a  king  or  supreme  magistrate. 

We  have  waited  for  liberty,  but  it  must  be  God's  work  and  not  man*s, 
who  thinks  it  sweet  to  maintain  his  pride  and  worldly  interest  to  the  gratifying 
of  the  flesh,  whatever  becomes  of  the  precious  liberty  of  mankind. 

But  let  us  not  despond,  but  do  our  duty ;  and  God  will  carry  on  that 
blessed  work,  in  despite  of  all  opposites,  and  to  their  ruin,  if  they  persist 
therein. 

Sir,  my  humble  request  is,  that  you  would  proceed,  and  give  us  that  other 
member  of  the  distribution  mentioned  in  your  book ;  viz.  that  hire  doth 
greatly  impede  truth  and  liberty :  it  is  like  if  you  do,  you  shall  find  opposers; 
but  remember  that  saying,  Beatius  est  pati  quam  frui  ;  or,  in  the  apostle*s 
words,  James,  v.  11,  *'  We  count  them  happy  that  endure." 

I  have  sometimes  thought  (concurring  with  your  assertion  of  that  storied 
voice  that  should  speak  from  heaven)  when  ecclesiastics  were  endowed  with 

•  Milton  was  Latin  Secretary. —  Baron. 

i*  Soldiers  •  rhis  is  a  severe  insinuation  against  a  standing  army. — Bauov- 
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wotldiy  prefermenia,  ftorfie  t'meiiun  affimdilur  In  ccclaiam  :  for,  Jt  'jm  -he 
ipeecb  of  Cieneais  It.  ull.  occoTding  to  the  seaee  whidi  it  halh  ui  die  Hebreo, 
"  then  began  inen  (o  corrupt  the  worship  of  God."  I  shall  tell  you  a  «up- 
posal  of  mine,  wlHch  is  this  :  Mr.  Dniry  has  batowed  about  ihiny  yean' 
[hnein  Iravifl,  cooJereut^  and  writings,  to  lecoocile  Calvinlsls  and  Lutherans, 
and  tbat  with  little  or  no  success.  But  the  shortat  wajr  were — take  away 
eccleaastieal  dignities,  hooours,  and  pteferments,  nn  both  «des,  and  all 
would  soon  be  hushed  ;  the  ecclBiastira  wonld  lie  quiet,  and  then  the  people 
■ould  iDine  forth  into  cruihand  liberty.  But  1  will  not  engage  in  ibis  quar- 
rd ;  jet  I  shall  lay  (his  engagement  upon  myself  to  remain 

Youi  faiihTul  Mead  and  servanc, 
Cau$lum,  MagSe,  ISSa  John  Wall. 

Ftooi  (his  letter  the  reader  may  see  in  vhal  vay  wise  and  good  men  of 
that  age  emplojed  themselves  :  in  studying  to  remove  every  grievance,  and 
lo  break  every  joke.  And  it  is  matter  of  aslanishment,  (hat  this  age,  wliieh 
boasts  of  greatest  light  and  loionledge,  should  make  no  etTon  toward  arefor- 
mallsn  in  liiingi  admoa-ledged  to  be  wrocg;  but  both  in  religion  and  in  civil 
goverament  be  barbuiati! 

n  Bbit/i/ieatA,  Jaue  20, 17^G.  Richard  Baboh. 


MILTON'S  PREFACE, 
'o  descant  on  the  inisfortiines  of  a  person  fallen  fl-om  so 
igli  a  dignity,  who  li&th  also  paid  bis  final  debt  both  to  nature 
and  liis  luiilts,  is  neitlier  of  itself  a  thing  commendable,  nor 
the  intention  of  ihie  dtscourse.  ^'either  was  it  fond  Boibition, 
nor  the  vanity  to  get  a  name,  present  or  with  posterity,  by 
writing  against  a  king,  I  neverwas  eo  thirsty  anerfame,  nor 
so  diiEtitute  of  other  nones  and  meaj^s,  better  and  more  certain 
lo  attain  it ;  for  kings  have  gained  glorioiia  titles  from  their 
favourere  by  writing  against  private  men,  as  Henry  VIII.  did 
against  Luther;  but  uo  man  ever  gained  much  honour  by 
rvriting  against  a  king,*  as  not  usually  meeting  with  that  force 

"  Mr.  D'Tsraeli  ihe  elder,  is  of  a  very  difllneot  opinion.  He  almost 
seems  to  Uiinfc  ihU  Lulher  owed  his  eelobriiy  lo  the  eondestention  of  hia 
crowoed  antagonist.  "  Luther,"  be  laya,  ''  was  no  respecter  of  kings  ;  he 
was  aa  fnrtuiiale,  indeed,  as  to  find  among  <■!>  an t^onista  a  crowned  head:  B 
great  good  fortune  for  an  ubiciirt  conlroveriliillil,  and  the  very  punctum  laliau 
of  conlroTersy.  Our  Henry  VIII.  wrote  his.  book  against  the  new  doctrine  • 
then  wamt  rmm  scholaalic  studies.  Uenry  presented  Leo  X.  with  a  work 
highlfi  credilnlib  to  W<  nli/f/i«,  and  no  inferior  per/bmutict  according  to  ih 
genius  of  the  age  "  [How  wondetrul  that  a  work  "  highly  creditabie  lohh 
abilities"  should  be  "no  inferior  performance !"]  "Collier,  in  his  Ecclesias- 
tiral  H  ietorj,  has  anal jnd  the  book,  and  does  not  ill  deuiibe  its  spirit : 
'Henry  seems  •upinor  la  hit  aiiiriary  in  the  tiigoar  and  pruprictji  of  kit 
Ut/k.  in  the  fi-rcc  u/  hit  mtOHing,  and  lh«  learning  of  hU  citatiom.  It  is 
true  he  leant  loo  miicA  npon  his  character,   argues  in  bis  garter-robti,  and 
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of  argument  in  such  courtly  antagonists,  which  to  convinoe 
might  add  to  his  reputation.  Kings  most  commonly,  though 
strcng  in  legions,*  are  but  weak  at  argument;  as  they  who 
ever  have  accustomed  from  their  cradle  to  use  their  will  only 
as  their  right  hand,  their  reason  always  as  their  left.  Whence 
unexpectedly  constrained  to  that  kind  of  combat,  they  prove 
but  weak  and  puny  adversaries :  nevertheless,  for  their  sakes, 
who  through  custom,  simplicity,  or  want  of  better  teaching, 
have  not  more  seriously  considered  kings,  than  in  the  gaudy 
name  of  majesty,  and  admire  them  and  their  doings,  as  if  they 
breathed  not  the  same  breath  with  other  mortal  men,  I  shall 
make  no  scruple  to  take  up  (for  it  seems  to  be  the  challenge 
both  of  him  and  all  his  party)  to  take  up  this  gauntlet,  though 
a  king's,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty  and  the  commonwealth. 

And  further,  since  it  appears  manifestly  the  cunning  drift 
of  a  factious  and  defeated  party,  to  make  the  same  advan- 
tage of  his  book  which  they  did  before  of  his  regal  name 
and  authority,  and  intend  it  not  so  much  the  defence  of  his 
former  actions,  as  the  promoting  of  their  own  ftiture  de- 
signs; (making  thereby  the  book  their  own  rather  than  the 
king's,  as  the  benefit  now  must  be  their  own  more  than  his;) 
now  the  third  time  to  corrupt  and  disorder  the  minds  of  weaker 
men,  by  new  suggestions  and  narrations,  either  falsely  or  fal- 
laciously representing  the  state  of  things  to  the  dishonour  of 
this  present  government,  and  the  retarding  of  a  general  peace, 
so  needful  to  this  afflicted  nation,  and  so  nigh  obtained;  I 
suppose  it  no  injury  to  the  dead,  but  a  good  deed  rather  to 
the  living,  if  by  better  information  given  them,  or,  which  is 
enough,  by  only  remembering  them  the  truth  of  what  they 
themselves  know  to  be  here  f  misaffirmed,  they  may  be  kept 

writes  as  'twere  with  his  sceptre."  (Curiosities  of  Literature,  ii.  27,28.)  I 
hope  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  read  these  controversial  pieces,  since  he  adopts  Col- 
lier's opinion  of  them  :  I  candidly  confess  I  have  not. — Ed. 

*  Milton  here  alludes  to  the  following  anecdote :  **  There  was  a  philoso> 
pher  that  disputed  with  Hadrian  the  emperor,  and  did  it  but  weakly.  One 
of  his  friends,  that  had  been  by,  afterwards  said  to  him — '  Methinks  you 
were  not  like  yourself,  last  day,  in  argument  with  the  emperor.  I  could 
have  answered  better  myself.'  '  Why,'  said  the  philosopher,  '  would 
you  have  me  contend  with  him  that  commands  thirty  legions  ?'"  (Apoph- 
tftegms.  New  and  Old,  No.  160.)  Mr.  D' Israeli  would  have  thought  it  some 
distinction  for  an  obscure  philosopher  to  be  confuted  by  an  emperor — by 
one  who  could  argue  with  his  sceptre. — Ed, 
t  That  is,  in  the  ^*  Eikon  Basilike,"  the  book  he  had  uodertaken  to  oonfutei 
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from  entering  the  third  time  unadvisedly  into  war  and  blood- 
shed, Fur  as  to  aay  moment  of  solidity  in  the  book  itself, 
(sarc  only  that  a  king  is  said  to  be  the  author,  a  name  than 
vfh'idi  there  needn  no  more  among  the  blockish  vulgar,  to 
make  it  wise,  and  excellent,  and  admired,  nay  to  set  it  neit 
the  Bible,  though  otherwise  containing  little  else  but  the  com* 
mon  grounds  of  tyranny  and  popery,  dressed  up  the  better  to 
deceive,  in  a  new  protestant  guise,  trimly  garnished  over,)  or 
as  (o  any  need  of  answering,  in  respect  of  staid  and  well-prin- 
cipled men,  I  take  it  on  me  as  a  work  assigned*  rather,  than 
by  me  chosen  or  affected  :  which  was  the  cause  both  of  be- 
gitming  it  so  late,  and  finishing  it  so  leisurely  in  the  midst  of 
other  employments  and  diTersions. 

And  though  well  it  might  have  seemed  in  vain  to  write  &t 
all,  considering  the  envy  and  alnoost  infinite  prejudice  likely 
to  be  stirred  up  among  the  common  Bor[,f  against  whatever 
can  be  written  or  gainsaid  to  the  king's  book,  so  advanta- 
geous to  a  book  it  is  only  to  be  s  king's ;  and  though  it  be 
an  irksome  labour,  to  write  with  industry  and  judicious  pains, 
that  which,  neither  weighed  nor  well  read,  shall  be  judged 
without  industry  or  the  pains  of  well-judging,  by  fuelion  and 

•  In  ihe  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  Englind,  he  thus  alludes  In  ihe 
origin  of  the  jirei^ent  woik.  ^  I  had  already  finiahed  four  book^,  fof  Llle 
Hisiory  of  England,)  shea  aOer  the  subTersion  of  the  monarch;,  Bnd  the 
esrablishineat  of  a  republic,  1  wa,:  inuprised  by  an  invitafjon  ^mtbeconnei] 
of  «TaTe,  who  de£Lred  my  berrices  in  Ibe  office  for  foTeign  affaica.  A  book 
appeared  soon  after,  which  wm  aBciibed  10  the  king,  Knd  contained  (he  moft 
inridious  charges  against  the  parliament.  I  was  ordered  to  anawer  it ;  and 
opposed  the  Eikonoklmlea  to  the  Eikoa." — Ed.    - 

tDc.  Symmona,  after  dwelling  nn  the  impolicy  of  putting  Charles  I.  to 
death,  since  Buch  a  transaction  could  nol  fail  to  exdte,  among  so  gcneroni  ■ 
people  u  Ihe  English,  great  comitiiuiation  for  the  nifierei,  (wf  CSarcndoii'i 
Hill.  4'c.  vi.  340,)  goes  on,  however,  to  chsiaclnue  Mlltoa'i  voik,  u  fol. 
lows  :  "  The  Eilamokliula,  or  Image-breaker,  which  was  the  apposite  title 
'affiled  to  this  refutation  of  the  imputed  work  of  royal  auihoithip,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  powerful  of  Milton's  coDiroveTBial 
GOO] positions.  Fresiiog  closely  on  iu  antagonist,  and  tracing  him  step  by 
step,  il  either  exposes  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  or  the  falsehood  of  his 
assertions,  or  the  hnllowness  of  his  professions,  or  the  lainTeiiienl  B]ieciouB- 
ness  of  his  devotion.  In  argument  and  in  style  compressed  and  energetic, 
peisplctiouB  and  neat,  it  discovers  a  quickness  Khich  never  misses  an  advan- 
tage, and  a  keenness  of  remark  Khich  carries  u>  Irresistible  edge.  It  ean- 
K certainly  he  read  by  any  man,  whose  reason  is  not  wholly  under  the 
[nion  of  prejudice,  wiiliout  its  enforcing  a  cooriction  unFavouiable  to  Itw 
1  party."    CLIfc  of  lUillon,  p.  3BS,  323.)— Ed. 
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the  easy  literalitre  of  custom  and  opinion  ;  it  shall  be  ven- 
tured yet,  and  the  truth  not  smothered,  but  sent  abroad,  in 
the  native  confidence  of  her  sins;le  self,  to  earn,  how  she  can, 
her  entertainment  in  the  ^orld,  and  to  find  out  her  own 
readere:  few  perhaps,  bat  thoae  few,  of  such  value  and  sub- 
Btantial  worth,  as  truth  and  wisdom,  not  respecting  nnmben 
and  big  names,  have  been  ever  wont  in  all  ages  to  be  con- 
tented with. 

And  if  the  late  tino;  had  thouq;ht  sufficient  those  anawsra 
and  defences  made  for  htm  in  his  lifetime,  they  who  on  the 
other  side  accused  his  evil  government,  judging  that  on  their 
behalf  enough  also  hath  been  replied,  the  heat  of  this  contro- 
versy was  in  all  likelihood  drawing  to  an  end;  and  the  (or- 
ther  mention  of  his  deeds,  not  so  much  unfortunate  as  fealtfi 
had  in  tenderness  to  his  late  anfferinga  been  willingly  fcirbomHj 
and  perhaps  for  the  present  age  might  have  slept  with  Mm 
irarepeated,  while  liis  adversaries,  calmed  and  assaaEced  wifl» 
the  success  of  their  cause,  had  been  the  less  uniaVourable 
to  his  memory.  But  since  he  himself,  making  new  ap- 
peal to  truth  and  the  world,  hcitli  left  behind  him  this  book, 
as  the  best  advocate  and  interpreter  of  his  own  actions,  and 
that  his  friends,  by  publishing,  dispersing,  commending,  and 
almost  adoring  it,  seem  to  plaoe  therein  the  chief  strength  and 
nerves  of  their  cause  ;  it  would  ai^e  doubtless  in  the  otber 
party  great  deficience  and  distrust  of  themselves,  not  to  meet 
the  tbrce  of  his  reason  in  any  field  whatsoever,  the  force  and 
equipage  of  whose  arms  tliey  have  so  often  met  victoriously. 
And  he  who  at  the  bar  stood  excepting  against  the  form  and 
manner  of  his  judicature,  and  complained  that  be  was  not 
heard  ;•  neither  he  nor  his  friends  shall  have  that  cause  now 

■  See  in  Clarendon,  (/ri»(Drj,ToLri.p.230  >jj.)lbepaTticolatBoflhBlri»J 
u  described  bf  a  majt  zealoua  pani»n.  Thia  writer  nbserreii,  Itiat  "iriien 
lie  was  first  brought  to  Wesiminster-hall,  which  was  upon  the  Iwentielll  at 
January,  before  tbdr  high  court  of  justice,  ho  looted  upon  them,  and  wrt 
down,  without  any  manifeslatinn  of  trouble,  timer  itirrhi/r  hU  hal  ;  liB 'iht 
itnpnrfrnt  judges  sitting  cnvEted,  and  fining  their  eyeiupon  him,  withoatths 
least  show  of  respecL"  Whrn  the  charge  had  been  read,  and  the  Idog-  *u 
Biked,  "WhatansHet  hehad  m  make  to  that  impenchmeni  ?"  he,  "with. 
out  any  ai'^ation  in  his  counienmre  by  all  thai  insolent  proTOcatim,  told 
them,  '  he  would  first  know  of  Ihein  by  what  authority  ihey  preiomod  by 
force  to  bring  him  before  iheni,  and  who  gave  them  power  M  j"^  ofhU 
iUtioHt,fir  which  hrmiacamaraiklonime  bat  God?  though  they  had  b«K 
always  nteb  h  be  Deed  not  be  uhamid  to  own  thembefere  all  thewtrid." 
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to  find  fault,  being  tdqI  and  debated  with  in  this  open  and 
monumental  court  of  his  erecting ;  andnotoiiij'  heard  uttering 
his  whole  mmd  at  large,  but  answered :  whicli  to  do  etfectually, 
if  it  be  necessary,  that  to  hU  bi>ok  nothing  the  more  respect  be 
had  for  being  his,  they  of  liie  own  party  can  have  do  just  rea- 
eon  to  ea.clai[ii. 

For  it  were  too  unreasonable  that  he,  because  dead,  should 
have  the  liberty  in  his  hook  to  speak  all  evil  of  the  pariiai 
meat ;  and  ihey,  because  living,  should  be  expected  to  hare 
less  freedom,  or  any  for  them,  to  speak  home  the  plain  truth 
of  a  full  and  pertinent  reply.  As  he,  to  acquit  himself,  hath 
not  spared  hia  adversaries  to  load  them  with  all  sorts  of  blame 
and  accusation,  so  to  him,  as  in  his  book  alive,  there  will  be 
used  no  more  courtship  than  he  uses  ;  but  what  is  properly 
his  own  guilt,  not  imputed  auy  more  to  his  evil  counsellors, * 
(a  ceremony  used  longer  by  the  parliament  tiian  he  himself 
desired,)  shall  belaid  here  without  circumlocutious  at  his  own 
door.  Thai  they  who  from  the  6rBt  begimiing,  or  but  now  of 
late,  by  what  tmhappiness  I  know  not,  are  so  much  atfatuated, 
not  with  bis  person  only,  but  with  his  palpable  faults,  and  dole 

■  Speaking  of  the  raily  p««  of  Ch«rlcs  the  Plret'a  reijrn,  ClBrerdon  ob- 
aettes,  thai  the  "  ptocUmation,  al  ihe  breaking  up  of  ihe  last  parliament, 
■nd  which  aas  commonl5  understood  '  in  inhibit  all  men  to  speak  of  an- 
other porliamenl,'  produced  t"D  vety  ill  cffocu  of  differenr  natures,"  which 
he  goes  on  lo  describe.  (»ul.  i.  p.  IIB,  'qqO  Upon  this  passage  Warbnr- 
lon  remarks :  ''  Thai  this  interpretation  of  the  proclamation  concerning 
parliament,  IM  the  Mag  intended  tJiat  the  people  should  think  no  more  of 
them  than  lie  did,"  (he  meani  "  was  correct,")  ^  appeart  plainly  fram  the 
folloving  fact.  In  the  year  1633,  Ihe  king  agreed  upon  a  draught  (wbich 
was  by,bia  direction  drawn  up  by  his  mininteriij  of  a  circular  letter  for  a 
voluntary  contributioa  to  Ibe  supparl  of  llie  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  ha 
children  (  which,  lo  put  the  people  in  better  humour,  concluded  aith  tbeie 
words:  'after  our  having  so  long  forborne  lo  demand  any  of  them  (the  peo> 
pie)  Ibr  foreign  afiairs ;  assuring  Ibem  that  aa  Vie  largnuM  (if  their  free  gift 
vttf  U  a  clear  evidence  to  ui  af  tin  meanre  of  their  i^fftcliBnt  lovurit  u,' 
(iio  doubt  t  ibat  is  the  way  to  measure  a  Section,)  'which  we  esteem  oar 
grtateit  happinea,  so  iheir  forwardnen  to  assist  us  in  this  kind,  ihaB  wt 
make  ta  troii  baektcard  In  require  Iheir  aid  in  another  way,  nu  leu  agieeabte 
to  u  /Ann  to  them,  wlien  tlie  tiairni  ihaS  he  prupcr  fir  it.'  This  paragtapb 
the  Iting  struck  out  of  the  draught,  aud  with  his  own  hand  hath  added  these 
words ;  /  liave  icoied  out  theie  eiffht  liaet,  ai  not  judging  them  Jit  to  pan. 
See  the  Clarendon  collection  of  State  Papers,  (vol.  i.  Svo.  published  17<I7, 
p.  1 13.)"  ile  hail  00  objection  to  sand  out  be^^ing  circular!  for  money, 
but  for  their  affections,  or  for  their  parliaments,  where  they  might'  '  ' 
their  (Scctians,  he  did  not  judge  ihe  least  hint  at  such  a  desire  "St 
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upon  his  deformities,  may  have  none  to  blame  but  their  own 
folly,  if  they  live  and  die  in  such  a  stricken  blindness,  as  next 
to  that  of  Sodom  hath  not  happened  to  any  sort  of  men  more 
gross,  or  more  misleading.  Yet  neither  let  his  enemies  ex- 
pect to  find  recorded  here  all  that  hath  been  whispered  in  the 
court,  or  alleged  openly,  of  the  king's  bad  actions  ;  U  being 
the  proper  scope  of  this  work  in  hand,  not  to  rip  up  and  relate 
the  misdoings  of  his  whole  life,  but  to  answer  only  and  refute 
the  missayings  of  his  book. 

First,  then,  that  some  men  (whether  this  were  by  him  in- 
tended, or  by  his  friends)  have  by  policy  accomplished  after 
death  that  revenge  upon  their  enemies,  which  in  life  they  were 
not  able,  hath  been  oft  related.  And  among  other  examples 
we  find,  that  the  last  will  of  Caesar  being  read  to  the  people, 
and  what  bounteous  legacies  he  had  bequeathed  tliem,  wrought 
more  in  that  vulgar  audience  to  the  avenging  of  his  death, 
than  all  the  art  he  could  ever  use  to  win  their  favour  in  his 
lifetime.  And  how  much  their  intent,  who  published  these 
over-late  apologies  and  meditations  of  the  dead  king,  drives  to 
the  same  end  of  stirring  up  the  people  to  bring  him  that  ho- 
nour, that  afiection,  and  by  consequence  that  revenge  to  his 
dead  corpse,  which  he  himself  living  could  never  gain  to 
his  person,  it  appears  both  by  the  conceited  portraiture  be- 
fore his  book,  drawn  out  of  the  full  measure  of  a  masking 
scene,  and  set  there  to  catch  fools  and  silly  gazers;  and  by  those 
Latin  words  after  the  end,  Vota  dabunt  quce  bella  negarunt ; 
intimating,  that  what  he  could  not  compass  by  war,  he 
should  achieve  by  his  meditations:  for  in  words  which  ad- 
mit of  various  sense,  the  liberty  is  ours,  to  choose  that  inter- 
pretation, which  may  best  mind  us  of  what  our  restless  ene- 
mies endeavour,  and  what  we  are  timely  to  prevent. 

And  here  may  be  well  observed  the  loose  and  negligent 
curiosity  of  those,  who  took  upon  them  to  adorn  the  setting 
out  of  this  book ;  for  though  the  picture  set  in  front  would 
martyr  him  and  saint  him  to  befool  the  people,  yet  the  Latin 
motto  in  the  end,  which  they  understand  not,  leaves  him,  as 
it  were,  a  politic  contriver  to  bring  about  that  interest,  by  fair 
and  plausible  words,  which  the  force  of  arms  denied  him.  But 
quaint  emblems  and  devices,  begged  from  the  old  pageantry 
of  some  twelfthnight's  entertainment  at  Whitehall,  will  do 
but  ill  to  make  a  saint  or  martyr:  and  if  the  people  resolve 


Flake  him  sainted  at  the 


!  than  the  Gregoriar 


1^,  I  shall  suspect  their 
In  one  thing  I  muat 
commend  his  openness,  who  ^ave  the  title  to  this  book,  Eu-uf 
BamXiK^,  that  is  to  say,  The  King's  Image;  and  by  the 
shrine  tie  dresses  out  for  him,  certainly  would  have  the  [itopie 
come  and  worship  him.  Fur  which  reason  this  answer  also 
is  entitled,  Eikonolclastes,  the  famous  surname  of  many  Greek 
emperora,  who,  in  their  zeal  to  the  command  of  God,  after 
long  tradition  of  idolatry  in  the  church,  took  courage  and  , 
broKe  all  superstitious  images  to  pieces. 

But  the  people,  exorbitant  and  excessive  in  ali  their  motions, 
are  prone  ofttimes  not  to  a  religions  only,  but  to  a  civil  kind  ' 
of  idolatry,  in  idolizing  their  kings :  though  never  more  mis- 
taken in  the  object  of  their  worsnip;  heretofore  being  wont 
to  repute  for  saints  those  faithful  and  courageous  barons,  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  making  glorious  war  against 
tyrants  for  the  common  liberty ;  as  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  against  Henry  III.;  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  against  Edwai'd  II.  But  now,  with  a  besotted 
and  degenerate  baseness  of  spirit,  except  some  few  who  yet 
retain  in  them  the  old  English  fortitude  and  love  of  freedom, 
and  have  testified  it  by  their  matchless  deeds,  the  rest,  im- 
bastardized  from  the  ancient  nobleness  of  their  ancestors,  are 
ready  to  &11  flat,  and  give  adoration  to  the  image  and  memory 
of  this  man,  who  hath  offered  at  more  cunning  fetcltes  to  un- 
dermine our  liberties,  and  put  tyranny  into  an  art,  than  any 
British  king  before  him.  Which  iow  dejection  and  debase- 
ment of  mind  in  the  iieople,  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  willingly 
ascribe  to  the  natural  disposition  of  an  Englishman,  but  rather 
to  two  other  causes;  first,  to  the  prelates  and  their  fellow- 
teachers,  though  of  another  name  and  sect,  whose  pulpit-stufi', 
both  first  and  last,  hath  been  the  doctrine  and  perpetual 
infusion  of  servility  and  wretchedness  to  all  their  hearers,  and 
whose  fives  the  type  of  worldiiness  and  hypocrby,  without  the 
least  true  pattern  of  virtue,  righteousness,  or  self-denial  in 
their  whole  practice.  I  attribute  it,  next  to  the  factious 
inelination  of  most  men  divided  from  the  public  by  several 
ends  and  humours  of  dicir  own.* 

•  Undoubttdly  thoy  who  have  intKrala  difierent  from  Ihoae  of  the  public 
must  alvsjB  be  &clioiu  taTeeden  of  mischict'  And  this  is  the  case  with  aU 
privileged  claua,  all  hereditarr  legialalim,  irho  nstuiall;  uid  oecessuil; 
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At  €1*81  no  man  less  beloved,  no  man  more  generally  con> 
demned,  than  was  the  king' ;  from  the  time  that  it  became  his 
custom  to  break  parliaments  at  home,  and  either  wilfully  or 
weakly  to  betray  protestants  abroad,  to  the  beginning  of  these 
combustions.  All  men  inveighed  against  him ;  all  men, 
except  court-vassals,  opposed  him  and  his  tyrannical  ppu* 
ceedmgs;  the  cry  was  universal ;  end  this  full  parliament  was 
st  iirst  unanimous  in  their  dislike  and  protestation  against  bis 
evil  government.  But  when  they,  who  sought  themselves 
and  not  the  public,  began  to  doubt,  that  all  of  them  conld  not 
by  one  and  the  same  way  attain  to  their  ambitious  purposes, 
then  was  the  king,  or  his  name  at  least,  as  a  fit  properly,  first 
made  use  of,  his  doings  made  the  best  of,  and  by  degrees  jo*- 
tified;  which  begot  him  such  a  party,  as,  aft:«'  many  wiles 
and  stragglings  with  his  inward  fears,  emboldened  him  at 
length  to  set  up  his  standard  against  the  parliament:  whenas 
before  that  time,  all  his  adherents,  consisting  most  of  dissolnte 
swordsmen  and  suburb-roysterers,  hardly  amounted  to  the 
making  up  of  one  ragged  raiment  strong  enough  to  assault 
the  unarmed  house  of  commons.  After  which  attempt  se- 
conded by  a  tedious  and  bloody  war  on  bis  subjects,  wherein 
he  hath  so  far  exceeded  those  his  arbitrary  violences  in  time 
of  peace,  they  who  before  hated  him  ibr  his  high  misgovera- 
ment,  nay,  fought  against  him  with  displayed  Banners  in  the 
field,  now  applaud  him  and  e^ttol  him  for  the  wisest  a^d 
most  religious  prince  that  lived.  By  so  stran^  a  method 
amongst  the  mad  multitude  is  a  sudden  reputation  won,  of 
wisdom  by  wilfulness  and  subtle  shil^s,  of  goodness  by 
multiplying  evil,  of  piety  by  endea'vouring  to  root  out  true 
rel^ion. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  of  his  adherents  never  loved 
him,  never  honoured  either  him  or  his  eause,  but  as  they  toot 
him  to  set  a  ftce  upon  their  own  malignant  designs,  nor  be- 
moan his  loss  at  all,  but  the  loss  of  their  own  a^iring  hopes:* 
like  those  captive  women,  whom  the  poet  notes  in  Iliad,  to 

oppoM  reform,  knowing  thrir  own  privates  lo  lie  the  greatest  of  iibusc^ 
which.  Id  be  mmplele,  reform  oiiisl  Bweip  away.— Ed. 

"  From  characlen  such  aa  those  described  in  the  preeetling  note,  no 
higher  lievB  could  be  expected.  Even  (.larendon,  es  the  late  Lord  Dovm 
hu  ■bundanlly  proved,  wu  hitoself  a  man  i)f  venid  imd  mierested  chataccei. 
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have  bewailed  the  death  of  Patrocliis  in  outward  abay 
indeed  their  own  condition. 


And  it  needs  must  be  ridiculous  to  any  judgment  unen- 
thralled,  that  they,  who  in  other  matters  express  so  little  fear 
either  of  God  or  man,  should  in  this  one  particular  outstrip 
all  precisianism  with  their  scruples  and  cases,  aiid  till  men  s 
ears  continually  with  the  noise  of  their  conscientious  loyalty 
Bud  allegiance  to  the  king,  rebels  in  the  meanwhile  to  God  in 
all  their  actions  besides :  much  less  that  they,  whose  professed 
loyally  and  allegiance  led  them  to  direct  arms  agaiust  the 
king's  person,  and  thought  him  nothing  violated  by  the  sword 
of  hostUity  drawn  by  them  against  htm,  should  now  in  earnest 
think  him  violated  by  the  unsparing  sword  of  justice,  which 
midoubtedly  so  much  the  less  in  vain  she  bears  among  men, 
by  how  much  greater  and  in  highest  place  the  offender.  Else 
justice,  whether  moral  or  politicai,  were  not  justice,  but  a  false 
counterfeit  of  that  impartial  and  gotllike  virtue.  The  only 
grief  is,  that  the  head  was  not  struct  off  to  he  best  advantage 
and  commodity  of  them  that  held  it  by  the  hair:  an  ingrateiul 
and  perverse  generation,  who  having  first  cned  to  God  to  he 
delivered  from  their  king,  now  murmur  against  God  that 
heard  their  prayers,  and  cry  as  loud  for  their  kittg  against 
those  that  delivered  them. 

But  as  to  the  author  of  these  soliloquies,  whether  it  were 
undoubtedly  the  late  king,  a^  is  vulgarly  believed,  or  any 
secretcoadjutor,  and  some  stick  not  to  name  him;  ^  it  can  add 
nothing,  nor  shall  take  from  the  weight,  if  any  be,  of  reason 
which  he  brings.  But  allegations,  not  reasons,  are  the  main 
contents  of  Uiis  book,  and  need  no  more  than  other  contrary 
allegations  to  lay  the  quesiioD  before  all  men  in  an  even  ba> 
lanoe;  though  itweresupposed,  that  the  testimony  of  one  man, 
in  his  own  cause  affirming,  could  be  of  any  moment  to  bring 
in  doubt  the  authority  of  a  parliament  denying.  But  if  these 
his  fair-spoken  words  shall  be  here  fairly  confronted,  and  laid 
parallel  to  his  own  far  differing  deeds,  manifest  and  visible  to 

■  Wlio  na*  then  suipected  of  being  the  author  of  the  "  Eikon  Bftsilike" 
d»H  not  EppBor ;  but  Ihe  meHrcba  of  succeeding  t^a  Yivie  determined 
■loiiHl  beyooA  a  doubt,  ttul  Dr.  Gauden,  Bishop  ol  Exeter,  was  lbs  man 
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the  whole  nation,  then  surely  we  may  look 
notwithstanding,  shaW  persist  to  give  to  bare  words 
credit  than  to  open  deeds,  as  men  whose  judgment  was 
rationally  evinced  and  persuaded,  but  fatally  stupified  and  be- 
witched into  such  a,  blind  and  obstinate  beliel':  tor  whose  cure 
it  may  be  doubled,  not  whetlier  any  chann,  though  never  m 
wisely  marmui-ed,  but  whether  any  prayer  can  be  available. 
Tms  however  would  be  remembered  and  well  noted,  that 
while  the  king,  instead  of  tiiat  repentance  which  was  in  reason 
and  in  conscience  to  be  expected  fi'om  him,  without  which 
we  could  not  lawfully  readmit  him,  persists  here  to  maintain 
and  justiiy  the  most  apparent  of  his  evil  doings,  and  washes 
over  vrith  a  court-fucus  the  worst  and  foulest  of  his  actions, 
disables  and  nncreates  the  parliament  itself,  witii  all  our  laws 
and  native  liberties  that  ask  not  his  leave,  dishonours  and 
attaints  all  protestant  churches  not  prelatical*  and  what  ihejr 

Eiously  reformed,  with  the  slander  of  rebellion,  sacrilege,  ai^ 
ypocrisy ;  they,  who  seemed  of  late  to  stand  up  hottest  fi>r 
the  covenant,  can  now  sit  mute  and  much  pleased  to  hear  all 
these  opprobrious  things  uttei'ed  against  their  faith,  their  freo- 
dom,  and  themseliies  in  their  own  doings  made  traitors  to  boot 
The  divines,  also,  their  wizards,  can  he  so  brazen  as  to  aiy 
Hosanna  to  this  his  book,  which  cries  louder  against  them  fer 
no  disciples  of  Christ,  but  of  Iscariot ;  and  to  seem  now  o(hi- 
vinced  with  these  withered  arguments  and  reasons  here,  the 
same  which  in  some  other  writings  of  that  party,  and  in  hifl 
own  former  declarations  and  expresses,  they  have  so  often 
heretofore  endeavoured  to  confute  and  to  explode ;  none  ap> 
pearing  all  this  while  to  vindicate  church  or  state  irom  these 
calumnies  and  reproaches  but  a  small  haudi'ul  of  men.  whom 
they  defame  and  spit  at  with  all  the  odious  names  of  schiE 


and  sectarisni.     I  never  kciew  that 
I  of  truest  religion  were 
',  valour,  justice,  constancy,  prudt 


ited 


England,  when 
est-f  but  wisdom 
ted  and  embodied 

empt  of  durls  L't 


•  Watburlon,  himself  a  bishop,  apeaks  with  a> 
mipeiBtitious  reverence  for  episropacy,  which  Hogke 
tony  years  before  proved  to  be  of  human  oTigin,  and  which  Cbarid  L 
ou^hl  to  have  abandontd,  in  compliance  silh  the  wishes  of  the  people. — En. 
t  Wickliffe  was  a  Beclarian;  the  Beformers,  when  they  appeared,  were 
an  sectarians ;  Millon,  Newton,  Locke,  were  the  same :  so  were  Owen, 
laxter,  Leighton,  &c.,  and  tome  of  the  ooblest  ornaments  of  Chtistiaiiitf, 
I  all  ages,  have  been  insulted  with  this  name. — Eu. 
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to  deft'nd  religion  «ncl  our  liberties,  both  by  woi'd  and  deed, 
against  tyranny,  is  counted  Bchisin  and  faction. 

Thus  in  a  graceless  age  things  of  highest  praise  and  imita* 
tion  undei'  a  right  name,  to  make  them  infamons  and  hateful 
to  the  people,  ai'e  miscalled.  Certainly,  if  ignorance  and  per- 
verseness  will  needs  be  national  and  universal,  then  they  who 
adhere  to  wisdom  and  to  truth,  are  not  therefore  to  be  blamed, 
for  being  so  few  as  to  seem  a  sect  or  faction.  But  in  my 
opinion  it  goes  not  ill  with  that  peopln  where  these  virtues 
grow  so  numerous  and  well  joined  together,  as  to  resist  and 
make  head  against  the  n^e  and  torrent  of  that  boisterouB 
folly  and  superstition,  that  possesses  and  hurries  on  the  vulgar 
sort.  This  therefore  we  may  conclude  to  be  a  high  honour 
done  us  from  God,  and  a  special  mark  of  his  favour,  whom 
he  hath  selected  as  the  sole  remaindej*,  after  all  these  changes 
and  commotions,  to  stand  upright  and  steadfast  in  his  cause ; 
dignified  with  the  defence  of  truth  and  public  liberty  ;  while 
others,  who  aspired  to  he  the  top  of  zealots,  and  had  almost 
brought  religion  to  a  kind  of  trading  monopoly,  have  not 
only  by  their  late  silence  and  neutrality  belied  their  profession, 
but  foundered  themselves  and  their  consciences,  to  comply  with 
enemies  in  that  wicked  cause  and  interest,  which  they  have 
too  often  cursed  in  others,  to  prosper  now  in  the  same  them- 
■elves. 


H  CHAPTER  I. 

Upon  the  Kinijs  colling  this  last  Parliament. 
That  which  the  king  lays  down  here  as  his  first  foundation, 
and  as  it  were  the  head-slone  of  his  whole  structure,  that  "  he 
called  this  parliament,  not  more  by  others'  advice,  and  the 
necessity  of  his  afiTairs,  than  by  his  own  choice  and  inclina- 
tion," is  to  all  knowing  men  so  apparently  not  true,*  that  a 
more  unlucky  and  inauspicious  sentence,  and  more  betokening 
the  downfall  of  his  whole  fabric,  hai'diy  could  have  come  into 
his  mind.  For  who  knows  not,  that  the  inclination  of  a  prince 
is  best  known  either  by  those  next  about  him,  and  most  in 
favour  nith  him,  or  by  the  current  of  his  own  actions  1   Those 

*  The  feliiefaoDd  and  hjpocrisr  of  this  nMerCioii  is  made  abunduillf 
appuenlbf  CUrendoa. — See  ante  p.  Ull.^liu. 
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nearest  to  this  king,  and  most  his  fayouritcSy  were  courtiers 
and  prelates ;  men  whose  chief  study  was  to  find  out  which 
way  the  king  inclined,  and  to  imitate  him  exactly  :  how  these 
men  stood  affected  to  parliaments  cannot  he  forgotten.  No 
man  hut  may  rememher,  it  was  their  continual  exercise  to 
dispute  and  preach  against  them  ;  and  in  their  common  dis- 
course nothing  was  more  frequent,  than  that  "  they  hoped  the 
king  should  now  have  no  need  of  parliaments  any  more.'' 
And  this  was  hut  the  copy  which  his  parasites  had  indus- 
triously taken  from  his  own  words  and  actions,  who  nevei 
called  a  parliament  hut  to  supply  his  necessities ;  and  having 
supplied  those,  as  sudderJy  and  ignominiously  dissolved  it, 
without  redressing  any  one  grievance  of  the  people  *  some- 
times choosing  rather  to  miss  of  his  subsidies,  or  to  raise 
them  by  illegal  courses,  than  that  the  people  should  not  still 
miss  of  their  hopes  to  be  relieved  by  parliaments. 

The  first  he  broke  off  at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  for  no 
Other  cause  than  to  protect  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  f 
against  them  who  had  accused  him,  besides  other  heinous 
crimes,  of  no  less  than  poisoning  the  deceased  king,  his  father; 
concerning  which  declaration  of  "  No  more  addresses"  hath 

*  The  house  of  commons,  even  so  early  as  1625,  resolved,  after  voting 
some  slight  supplies,  that  they  would  grant  no  more,  until  certain  grievances 
should  have  been  redressed ;  upon  which  Charles,  August  12th,  haughtily 
dissolved  it.  jMoney  being  still  wanting,  it  was  determined  to  raise  it 
by  forced  loans ;  and  orders  were  immediately  issued  for  the  purpose, 
with  further  directions  that  the  names  of  all  who  were  backward,  or  who 
refused  to  lend,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  court  In  six  months  another 
parliament  was  assembled,  (Feb.  6th,  1626,)  which  commenced  operations 
with  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  Warburton  de- 
scribes as  "  the  most  debauched,  the  most  unable,  and  the  most  tyrannical 
(minister)  that  ever  was."  (Clarendon^s  History,  t.  vii.  p.  613.)  This  par- 
liament was  again  dissolved ;  (June  15th,  ltJ26 ;)  and  another  (17th  of  March, 
1 628)  assembled,  to  which,  at  its  opening,  the  king  addressed  a  most  haughty 
and  menacing  speech.  It  was  prorogued  ;  (June  26th,  1628 ;)  and  it  again 
assembled,  (January  20th,  1629,)  when  Oliver  Cromwell  made  his  maiden 
speech,  which  is  very  ludicrously  described  by  Guizot,  (Hutoirc,  &c.  i. 
55.)  After  a  violent  struggle  between  the  house  of  commons  and  the 
court,  this  parliament  also  was  dissolved.  (March  10th,  1629.)  Such  was 
the  fickleness  of  Charles  I.,  who  knew  not  how  to  govern  the  country  with 
or  without  parliaments. — Ed. 

t  Clarendon  was  too  much  a  courtier  to  speak  boldly  or  honestly  of  Buck- 
ingham. His  laboured  character,  (vol.  i.  p.  bo — 79,)  however,  contains  ad- 
missions sufficient  to  enable  a  judicious  reader  to  see  further  than  the  his- 
ttvian,  perhaps,  intended  into  his  temper  and  principles. — Ed. 
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sniEeicnfJy  informed  as.     Antl  still  tlie  latter  breaking  v 
with  more  aSrunt  ani  iudiguity  put  upon  the  house  and  her 
worthiest  members,  riian  the  former.     Ineomuch  that  ' 


jien,  ill  a  proclamation,  he  Eeems  oftinded 


fifth  year  of  his 

at  the  Tery  nimoar  rifa  parliament  divulg^  annong  (he  people; 
as  if  he  had  taken  it  for  a  kind  of  slander,  that  men  should. 
think  him  that  way  exorable,  much  less  inclined :  and  fop- 
ttids  it  as  a  presumption,  to  prescribe  him  any  time  for  parlia- 
menta;  that  is  to  sny,  either  by  persuasion  or  petition,  or  so 
much  as  the  reporting'  of  such  a  rumour;  for  other  manner  of 
prescribing  was  at  that  rime  not  suspected.     By  which  fierce 
edict,  the  people,  forbidden  to  complain,  as  nt\[  as  forced  to 
suFer,   began   from  thenceforth    to   despaij*  of  ptirliaments. 
Whereupon  such  iilepal  actions,  and  es|)ecially  to  get  vast 
sums  of  money,  were  p-it  in  practice  by  the  king  and  \m  new 
officers,  as  monopolies,  compulaiTO  knighthoods,  coat,  conduct, 
Hnd  ship-money,"  the  seizmg  not  of  one  Naboth's  vineyard, 
hat  of  whole  inheritances,  under  the  pretence  of  forest  or 
jromi-lands ;  corruption  and  bribery  compounded  for,  with 
imjianiiies  granted  for  thi?  future,  as  gave  evident  proof,  that  I 
the  king  never  meant,  nor  could  it  stand  with  the  reason  of  J 
his  affaii*,  ever  to  recal  parliaments :  having  brought  by  these  f 
irregular  courses  the  people's  interest  and  his  own  to  so  dii'eot  J 
an  opposition,  that  he  might  foresee  plainly,  if  nothing  hut  r  1 
parliament  could  save  the  people,  it  must  necessarily  be  hia 
undoing. 

Till  eight  or  nine  years  after,  proceeding  with  a  high  hand 

■  Evan  ClaretidDii,  whose  work  is  ralhn-  an  apology  for  Chmlca  I.  Ihsa  a 
history,  tcIhIbb  with  disapprobatian  Ihtse  fiagraat  invasroos  a(  the  peopla^a 
righB.  "  Sapplenienial  acit  of  tlale^"  as  he  curioiial7  phrasea  il,  "  were 
madti  to  supply  defect  of  laws ;  aad  bo  ronnage,  and  poimdage,  and  other 
duties  upOD  nierchandisea,  were  collected  by  aider  of  Ihe  iHiBcd,  vhich  had 
been  posiiirely  refused  to  he  settled  hy  set  of  psrlismeut,  and  new  and 
greater  impoeilioDs  laid  upon  trade ;  ol»iiIete  lawi  were  relived,  and  ilgOB- 
nualy  executed,  wheceiji  the  subject  might  be  taught  hnw  unthritly  8  thing  J 
it  was,  by  a  lai  strict  detaining  of  vhat  was  hia,  to  put  the  Iting  u  Krictlf  1 
10  inijuiie  what  wai  hit  own.  By  this  iU  huatondry,  the  Ung  received  & 
vast  aiun  of  money  Irnm  all  penona  of  r[uality,  or  Indeed  of  any  reuon* 
able  coodition,  throughout  the  kin^om,  uponthelawofknigbtliDod:  which, 
■hough  it  had  a  fbundatinn  in  right,  yet,  in  ihe  drcumiUDce«  of  proceed- 
ing, wa^  very  grievouj.  And  no  leaur^'ut  prnjects  of  all  kindi,  many  ridi- 
culous, many  scandalous,  nil  very  grierout,  were  set  on  tool: ;  ihe  enry  and 
npioach  of  which  came  (D  the  king,  (he  prolii  lo  other  men."  lUiiluty, 
tLc  L  118, 12U.}— Ed. 
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in  these  enormities,  and  having  the  second  time  levied  89  in- 
jurious war  against  his  native  country,  Scotland ;  and  finding 
all  those  other  shifts  of  raising  money,  which  hore  out  his  first 
expedition,  now  to  fail  him,  not  ^'  of  his  own  choice  and  in- 
clination," as  any  child  may  see,  but  urged  by  strong  necessities, 
and  the  very  pangs  of  state,  which  his  own  violent  proceedings 
had  brought  him  to,  he  calls  a  parliament;  first  in  Ireland, 
which  only  was  to  give  him  four  subsidies,  and  so  to  expire; 
then  in  England,  where  his  first  demand  was  but  twelve  subsi- 
dies, to  maintain  a  Scots  war,  condemned  and  abominated  by 
the  whole  kingdom  :*  promising  their  grievances  should  he 
considered  afterwards.  Which  when  the  parliament,  who  judged 
that  war  itself  one  of  their  main  grievances,  made  no  haste  to 
grant,  not  enduring  the  delay  of  his  impatient  will,  or  else 
fearing  the  conditions  of  their  grant,  he  breaks  off  the  whole 
session,  and  dismisses  them  and  their  grievances  with  scorn 
and  frustration. 

Much  less  therefore^  did  he  call  this  last  parliament  by  his 
own  choice  and  inclination ;  but  having  first  tried  in  vain  all 
undue  ways  to  procurie  money,  his  army  of  their  own  accord 
being  beaten  in  the  north,  the  lords  petitioning,  and  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  people  almost  hissing  him  and  his  ill-acted 
regality  off  the  stage,  compelled  at  length  both  by  his  wants 
and  by  his  fears,  upon  mere  extremity  be  summoned  this  last 
parliament.  And  how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  willingly 
incline  to  parliaments,  who  never  was  perceived  to  call  them 
but  for  the  greedy  hope  of  a  whole  national  bribe,  his  subsi- 
dies ;  and  never  loved,  never  fulfilled,  never  promoted  the 
true  end  of  parliaments,  the  redress  of  grievances  ;  but  stHi 
put  them  off,  and  prolonged  them,  whether  gratified  or  nat 
gratified;  and  was  indeed  the  author  of  all  those  grievances  ? 
To  say,  therefore,  that  he  called  this  parliament  of  his  own 
choice  and  inclination,  argues  how  little  truth  we  can  expect 

•  Warburton,  in  his  shrewd  and  interesting  notes  on  Clarendon,  (voL  vii. 
p.  523,)  observes,  on  the  following  words  of  the  historian, — "  there  was  al 
most  a  general  dislike  to  the  wars,  both  by  the  lords  of  the  court  and  of  the 
country."  &c. — "  that  is,  almost  all  the  nobility  of  England,  (Laud  and 
Strafford,  and  their  creatures,  being  absent,)  had  a  dislike  of  this  war.  What 
ponibly  could  occasion  so  general  a  dislike,  when  the  Scottish  natiop  was  as 
generally  hated,  but  their  belief  that  the  king  intended  to  govern  arbitrarily  5 
■Qd  nothing  could  so  facilitate  that  project  as  his  conquest  of  Scodani- 
Hence  their  dulike  qf  Ihis  ejcpedition,*^ — ^Ed. 
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from  tbe  sequel  of  this  book,  wiiich  ventures  in  the  very  first 
period  to  affront  more  thau  oat;  nation  with  an  untruth  *  so 
reinarkabie ;  and  presumes  a,  more  iinplitiit  faith  in  the  people 
of  Englaod,  than  the  pope  ever  commanded  from  the  Rornish 
laity;  or  else  a  natural  BOttishness  fit  to  be  abused  and  ridden: 
while  in  the  judgment  of  wise  men,  by  laying  the  foundation 
of  his  defence  on  the  avouchment  of  that  which  is  so  niani> 
festly  nntrue,  he  hath  given  a  worse  soil  to  his  own  cause,  than 
when  his  whole  foi'ces  were  at  any  time  overthrown.  They, 
therefore,  who  think  such  great  service  done  to  the  king's 
affairs  in  publishing  this  book,  will  find  themselves  in  the  end 
mistaken  ;  if  sense  and  right  mind,  or  but  any  mediocrity  of 
knowledge  and  remembrance,  hath  not  quite  forsaken  men. 

But  to  prove  his  inclination  to  parliaments,  he  affirms 
here,  "  to  have  always  thought  the  right  way  of  them 
most  safe  for  his  crown,  and  beet  pleasing  to  his  people." 
What  he  thought,  we  know  not,  but  that  he  ever  took  the  con- 
trary way  we  saw  ;  and  from  Ins  own  actions  we  fell  long  ago 
what  he  thought  of  parliaments  or  of  pleasing  hia  people :  a 
surer  evidence  than  what  we  hear  now  too  late  in  words. 

He  alleges,  that  "  tbu  cause  of  forbearing  to  convene  par- 
liaments was  the  sparks  which  some  men's  distempers  there 
studied  to  kindle.  They  were  indeed  not  tempered  to  bis 
Ceniper ;  for  it  neither  was  the  law,  nor  the  rule,  by  which  all 
other  tempera  were  to  be  tried  ;  but  thoy  were  esteemed  and 
chosen  for  the  fittest  men,  in  their  several  counties,  to  allay 
and  quench  those  distempers,  which  his  own  inordinate  doings 
had  inflamed.  And  if  that  were  his  refusing  to  convene,  till 
those  men  had  been  qualified  to  bis  temper,  that  is  to  say,  his 
will,  we  may  easily  conjecture  what  hope  there  was  of  parlia- 
ments, had  not  fear  and  his  insatiate  poverty,  in  tbe  midst  of 
his  excessive  wealth,  constrained  him. 

"  He  hoped  by  his  freedom  and  their  modei'ation  to  prevent 
misunderstandings."  And  wherefore  not  by  their  freedom  and 
his  moderation  ?  But  freedom  he  thought  too  high  a  word  for 
them,  and  moderation  too  mean  a  word  for  himself;  this  wna 
not  the  way  to  pi'event  misunderstandings.     He  still  "  feared 

•  Dr.  Giuden,  the  real  nulhor  of  the  Eikon  Basilite,  wa»  in  search  of  ■ 
biihoprk,  not  of  truth,  whto  he  made  this  (wsertion  ;  which,  if  it  were  he- 
Keyed,  oj  judged  to  be  B  plnuiiblc  falsehood,  by  ihose  of  hia  own  pjitij, 
would  no  doubt  lo  bis  mind  be  luceess  enough.— Ed. 


passion  and  prejudice  in  other 
uonbteil  nut  by  llieweight  of  hi 


Dt  in  himaelf :  "  sad 
iaion,  to  counterpoisa 
any  fBctior, ;  it  being  so  eaey  for  him,  and  so  frequenl,  to  call 
hiB  obstinacy  reason,  and  other  men's  reason,  faction.  We  in 
the  ineannhile  must  believe  that  wisdom  and  all  reason  came 
tohim  by  title  with  his  crown;  passion,  prejudice,  and  factum 
came  to  otiiers  by  being  subjects. 

"  He  was  sorry  to  bear,  with  what  popular  heat  elections 
were  carried  in  many  places."  Sorry  rather,  lliat  court-letters 
and  intimations  prevailed  no  more,  to  divert  or  lo  deter  the 
people  from  their  free  election  of  those  men  whom  they 
thonght  best  uficcted  to  religion  and  their  comitry's  liber^, 
both  at  that  lime  in  danger  to  be  lost.  And  sucli  men  they 
were,  as  by  ibe  kingdom  were  sent  to  advise  him,  not  sent  to 
be  cavilled  at,  because  elected,  or  to  be  entertained  by  him 
with  an  undervalue  and  misprision  of  their  temper,  judgment, 
or  affection.  In  vain  was  a  parliament  thought  fittest  by  the 
known  lawsof  our  nation,  to  advise  and  regulate  unruly  kings, 
if  they,  instead  of  hearkening  to  advice,  should  he  psrmitled 
to  turn  it  off,  and  refuse  it  by  vilifying  and  traducing  tbmt 
advisers,  a\  by  accusing  of  a  popular  heat  thoae  that  lawlully 
elected  thorn. 

"  His  own  and  his  children's  interest  obliged  him  to  seek, 
and  lo  preserve  the  love  and  welfare  of  his  subjects."  Who 
doubts  It  ?  But  the  same  interest,  common  to  all  kings,  was 
never  yet  available  to  make  them  all  seek  that  which  wM 
indeed  best  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  All  men  hy 
ibeir  own  and  their  children's  interest  are  obliged  to  bonea^ 
and  justice  :  but  how  little  that  consideration  works  in  private 
men,  how  much  less  in  kings,  their  deeds  declare  [»eat. 

"  He  intended  to  oblige  both  friends  and  enemies,  and  to 
exceed  their  desires,  did  they  but  pretend  to  any  modest  and 
sober  sense;"  mistaking  the  whole  business  of  a  parliament;  > 
which  met  not  to  receive  from  him  obligations,  but  justice; 
nor  he  to  expect  from  them  their  modesty,  but  their  grave 
advice,  ultered  wiih  freedom  in  the  public  cause.  His  talk 
of  modesty  in  their  desires  of  the  common  welfare,  ai-gue9< 
him  not  much  lo  have  understood  what  lie  had  to  grant,  who i 
misconceived  so  much  the  nature  of  what  tliey  had  lo  desire. , 
And  for  "  sober  sense,"  the  expression  was  too  mean,  and  r{(- 
coils  with  as  much  dishunoui'  upon  himself,  to  be  a  king 
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where  sober  sense  coulil  possibly  be  so  wanting  in  a  par- 
Uaiucnt. 

"  The  odium  and  offences,  which  some  men'a  rigour,  or 
remissness  in  chui'ch  and  state,  had  contracted  upon  his  go- 
yernnient,  he  resoWed  to  have  expiated  with  better  laws  and 
regulations."  And  yet  the  worst  of  misdemeanours  committed 
by  the  worst  of  all  his  fnvourites  in  the  height  of  theii'  domi- 
nion, whether  acts  of  rigour  or  remissness,  he  hath  from  time 
to  time  coiiiinued,  owned,  and  taken  upon  himself  by  public 
declarations,  as  often  as  the  clergy,  or  any  other  of  his  instru- 
ments, felt  themselves  orerburdeiied  with  the  people's  hatred. 
And  who  knows  not  the  superstiiious  rigour  of  his  Sunday's 
chapel,  and  the  Ucentions  remissness  of  his  Sunday's  theatre;* 
accompanied  with  that  reverend  statute  for  dominical  iigs  and 
maypoles,  published  in  his  own  name,  and  derived  from  the 
example  of  his  father,  James?  Which  testifies  all  that  rigour 
in  supei'stition,  all  that  remissness  in  religion,  to  have  issued 
out  ori^nally  Irom  his  own  house,  and  from  his  own  authority. 

Much  rather  then  may  those  general  miscarriages  in  state, 
his  pfoper  sphere,  be  imputed  to  no  other  person  chiefly  than 
to  himself.  And  which  of  all  those  oppressive  acts  or  impo- 
sitions did  he  ever  disclaim  or  disavow,  till  the  fatal  awe  of 
this  parliament  huug  ominously  over  him?  Yet  here  tie 
smoothly  seeks  to  wipe  off  all  the  euvy  of  his  evil  government 
upon  iiis  substitutes  and  under  officers ;  and  promises,  though 
much  to  late,  whut  wonders  he  purposed  to  have  done  in  the 
reforming  of  religion :  a  work  wherein  all  his  undertakings 
heretofore  declared  him  to  have  had  httlo  or  no  judgment : 
neither  could  his  breeding,  or  his  course  of  life,  acquamt  him 
with  a  thing  so  spiritual.  Which  may  well  assure  us  what 
kind  of  reformation  we  could  expect  nom  him  ;  either  some 
politic  form  of  an  imposed  religion,  or  else  perpetual  vexation 
and  Dersecution  to  all  those  that  complied  not  with  such  a  form. 

The  like  amendment  he  promises  in  state;  not  a  step 
further  "  than  his  reason  and  conscience  toid  him  was  fit  to 

"  It  Binj  be  observed  that  onr  wise  and  pionE  apcestoH  thought  Siindaj  / 
Hie  diij  best  Bdn[>ted  for  thentiical  rtpresentatioDs  -.  sod  thAl,  durtii^  a  gi-niC  / 
part  nt'  Quefii  ElizBtKth's  reign,  th?  tlitati-es  were  liceoscd  ta  be  opeu  oidj 
on  thot  day.  (Origit  of  Iht  English  Stage,  p.  222.)  Stcplien  Gosson,  in 
bis  School  of  Abuse,  (12mo.  ihlB,)  sap  of  the  pluyera,— ■' Tlwse,  betausfl 
tbfy  are  allowed  (o  piny  every  Sunday,  malse  four  or  fivfl  Sundiya,  at  leasl, 
every  week." — Ed. 
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be  desired ;"  wishing  ^*  he  had  kept  within  those  bounds,  and 
not  suffered  his  own  judgment  to  have  been  overborne  in  some 
things/'  of  which  things  one  was  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  exe- 
cution. And  what  signifies  all  this,  but  that  still  his  reso)u* 
tion  was  the  same,  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  government  of  bis 
own,  and  that  all  Britain  was  to  be  tied  and  chained  to  the 
conscience,  judgment,  and  reason  of  one  man ;  as  if  those 
gifts  had  been  only  his  peculiar  and  prerogative,  entailed  upon 
him  with  his  fortune  to  be  a  king?  Whenas  doubtless  no 
man  so  obstinate,  or  so  much  a  tyrant,  but  professes  to  be 
guided  by  that  which  he  calls  his  reason  and  his  judgment^ 
though  never  so  corrupted;  and  |»retends  also  his  conscience. 
In  the  meanwhile,  for  any  parliament  or  the  whole  nation  to 
have  either  reason,  judgment,  or  conscience,  by  this  rule  was 
altogether  in  vain,  if  it  thwarted  the  king's  will ;  which  was 
easy  for  him  to  call  by  any  other  plausible  name.  He  him- 
self hath  many  times  acknowledged  to  have  no  right  over  us 
but  by  law ;  and  by  the  same  law  to  govern  us  :  but  law  in 
a  free  nation  hath  been  ever  public  reason,  the  enacted  reason 
of  a  parliament ;  which  he  denying  to  enact,  denies  to  govern 
us  by  that  which  ought  to  be  our  law ;  interposing  his  own 
private  reason,  which  to  us  is  no  law.  And  thus  we  find 
these  fair  and  specious  promises,  made  upon  the  experience  of 
many  hard  sufferings,  and  his  most  mortified  retirements, 
being  thoroughly  sifted,  to  contain  nothing  in  them  much  dif- 
ferent from  his  former  practices,  so  cross,  and  so  reverse  to  all 
his  parliaments,  and  both  the  nations  of  this  island.  What 
fruits  they  could  in  likelihood  have  produced  in  his  restore- 
ment,  is  obvious  to  any  prudent  foresight.* 

•  Warburton  observes  that  "  the  king's  best  friends  dreaded  his  ending 
the  war  by  conquest,  as  knowing  his  despotic  disposition."  {ClarendorCs 
History,  vii.  563. J  His  revenge  also  was  feared  by  others,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  it  seems  to  have  frequently  stood  in  the  way  of  peace.  Clarendon 
having  loosely  hinted  that  the  persons  of  his  opponents  might  be  secured,  in 
case  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  Warburton 
pertinently  asks, — ^  Did  these  grandees  believe  they  might  be  secured,  or  does 
(he  historian  assure  us  that  they  would  ?  If  the  first,  it  is  certain  they  did 
not  confide  in  the  king's  security  offered  to  them,  as  appears  throughout 
their  whole  conduct."  And  again : — "  The  leaden  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons wanted  some  extraordinary  security  against  the  king's  vindictive  tern- 
per  on  his  return  to  power ;  and  the  last  treaty  had  shown  that  he  would 
not  give  it  them,  so  they  grew  resolved  that  the  sword  should  decide  alL** 
{Clarendon's  History,  vii.  576.) — Ed, 
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Lii(]  this  IB  the  suhslHnce  of  his  first  section,  titlwe  coma 
out  ol'  it,  modelled  into  the  fomi  of  a  private  psalter. 
Which  they  who  so  much  admire,  either  for  the  matter  oi 
the  manner,  may  as  well  admire  the  archbishop's  late  breviary, 
and  many  other  ae  good  manuals  and  handmaids  of  devotion, 
the  lip-work  of  every  prelatical  liturgigt,  clapped  together  and 
quilted  out  of  Scripture  phrase,  "with  as  much  ease  and  as 
little  need  of  Christian  diligence  or  judgment,  as  belongs  to 
the  compiling  of  any  ordinary  and  saleable  piece  of  English 
divinity,  that  the  shops  value.  But  he  who  from  such  a  kind 
of  DBalmistry,  or  any  other  verbal  devotion,  without  the  pledge 
tuia  earneet  of  suitable  deeds,  can  be  persuaded  of  a  zeal  and 
true  righteousness  in  the  person,  hath  much  yet  to  learn ;  and 
knows  not  that  the  deepest  policy  of  a  tyrant  hath  been  ever 
to  counterfeit  religious.  And  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  hath 
mentioned  that  special  craft  among  twelve  other  tyrannical 
Eophism&  Neither  want  we  examples:  Andronicus  Comne- 
nus,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  though  a  moat  cruel  tyrant,  is 
reported  by  Nicetas  to  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles ;  ■  and  by  continual  study  had  so  incorporated 
the  phrase  and  style  of  that  transcendent  apostle  into  all  his 
^miliar  letters,  that  the  imitation  seemed  to  vie  with  the  ori- 
ginaL  Yet  this  availed  not  to  deceive  the  people  of  that 
empire,  who,  notwithstanding  his  saint's  visard,  tore  him  to 
pieces  for  his  tyranny. 

•  or  ihlB  tyraat  Otblioii  given  tbe  following  euriom  aiK^ount  i — "Andro- 
niciia,  grandBon  of  Alexius  ComnenuB,  la  one  of  tile  most  conHpicuous 
charscteis  of  llie  age;  and  hia  genuine  Bdventurea  nughl  fonn  the  subject  of 
s  very  singular  romance.  To  juBlify  thechoiceof  tbraeladiea  of  rnyal  birlb, 
It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  obssrve,  (bat  their  fortunate  lover  wea  cast  in  the 
bal  proporliona  of  strength  and  beauty ;  and  that  the  want  of  (he  soHet 
giBcea  vat  dupptied  by  a  manly  countenance,  a  lofty  stature,  Blhletic  musclts, 
and  tbe  air  and  deportment  of  ■  soldier.  The  preservation,  in  his  old  ag^ 
of  health  and  vigour,  was  the  reward  of  temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece 
of  bread  and  a  draught  of  Tster  was  oRen  his  sole  and  evening  repast ;  and 
if  he  tasted  of  a  v ild  boar,  or  a  stag,  wbich  he  had  roasted  with  his  own 
hands,  it  was  tbe  wdl-eamed  fi^il  of  a  laborious  chase.  Dexterous  in  aims, 
he  was  ignorant  of  fear.  His  peraua^ve  eloquence  coidd  bend  to  ever; 
■ituatioii  and  chancter  of  life ;  bia  ilyle  (hough  not  his  practice,  vai/ailiioMd 
tj)  the  exarapk  of  St.  Fmdt  and,  ia  every  deed  of  mischief,  he  bad  a  bean 
Id  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  B  hand  (o  execu[e."  {Dcrliiie  and  FaU  of 
the  Somaa  Empire,  voL  is.  p.  (13.)  Tbe  res(  of  his  character,  and  his 
adventures,  must  be  read  in  the  history  itself,  where  they  are  developed  with 
ihc  hand  of  a  master.— Eo. 
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From  stories  of  this  nature  both  ancient  and  modem  w]iich 
abound,  the  poets  also,  and  some  English,  haye  been  in  this 
point  so  mindful  of  decorum,  as  to  put  never  more  pioas 
words  in  the  mouth  of  any  person,  than  of  a  tyrant.  I  shall 
not  instance  an  abstruse  author,  wherein  the  king  might  be 
less  conversant,  but  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  closest 
companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  William  Shakspeare  ;  *  who 

*  To  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  admirers,  for  there  are  still 
such,  of  the  fallen  Stuarts,  whatever  Milton  writes,  whether  on  politics  or 
literature,  supplies  matter  of  calumny.  His  mention,  in  this  place,  of 
Shaks})eare,  whom  we  well  know  he  regarded  with  enthusiastic  admiration, 
has  been  converted,  by  these  industrious  writers,  into  a  handle  for  vitupera- 
tion. The  absurdity  has,  however,  already  been  pointed  out  by  Br. 
Sjrmmons,  who  treats  the  paltry  malignity  of  Warton  with  desenred  con- 
tempt. ''  In  a  note  on  Milton^s  first  elegy,  Mr.  Warton  observes, — ^  His 
warmest  poetical  predilection*  were  at  last  totally  obliterated  by  civil  and 
religious  enthusiasm.  Seduced  by  the  gentle  eloquence  of  fanaticism,'' — make 
of  it,  gentle  reader !  what  sense  you  can, — '  he  listened  no  longer  to  the  wild 
and  native  woodnotes  of  fancy*  s  nveetest  child.  In  his  Eikonoklastes  be  cen- 
sures King  Charles  for  studying  one  whom,  we  know  was  the  closest  com' 
panion  of  his  solitudes,  William  Sliakspeare,  This  remonstrance,  which  not 
only  resulted  from  his  abhorrence  of  a  king,  but  from  his  disapprobation  of 
plays,  would  have  come  with  more  propriety  from  Prynne  or  Hugh  Petenu' 
To  talk  of  the  '  poetical  predilections'  of  the  future  author  of  Paradise  Jjost 
as  totally  obliterated,  or  to  impute  an  abhorrence  of  plays  to  the  man,  who 
not  only  wrote  Samson  Agonistes,  but  who  has  left  behind  him  a  variety  of 
subjects  for  (he  drama  selected,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
the  Eikonoklastes,  from  profane  history,  among  which  is  the  story  of 
Macbeth,  is  abundantly  strange,  if  we  must  not  call  it  absurd.  But  to  enter 
into  a  serious  contest  with  the  perverse  imbecility  of  this  note  of  Mr.  "Warton's, 
would  be  to  the  last  degree  idle."  (Life  of  Milton,  p.  331,  332.)  He  then 
quotes  the  whole  of  this,  and  a  portion  of  the  preceding  section,  to  prove  that 
Milton  intended  not  to  censure  Charles  I.  for  the  study  of  Shakspeare.  This 
is  true ;  but,  to  a  man  who  professed,  at  least  in  his  supposed  book,  to  pique 
himself  on  his  constant  prayers  and  monkish  devotions,  he  migh^  not 
altogether  without  a  sneer,  object  the  reading  of  such  works  as  Shakspeare's, 
which,  in  our  own  age,  have  not  been  thought  fit,  without  numerous  expur- 
gations, to  be  read  in  families  at  all.  It  looked  something  like  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  partiality  for  Aristophanes.  Without  any  *'  abhorrence  of  kings,"  or 
"  disapprobation  of  plays,"  therefore,  he  may  have  reproached  a  superstitious 
Trappist,  such  as  Dr.  Gaudcn^s  Charles  I.  appears  to  be,  with  the  reading, 
"  in  his  solitude  and  sufferings,"  of  any  comic  writer  whatever ;  and  so  much, 
I  think,  he  intended  to  do ;  not  blaming  the  reading  of  Shakspeare,  but  ex- 
posing the  inconsistency  of  his  adversary.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  (Life  of  Dryden, 
p.  18,)  having  revived  the  charge,  Dr.  Symmons  thus  angrily  remarks  upon 
it : — «  But  this  repeated  refutation  of  the  injurious  falsehood  has  not  pre- 
vented its  revival, — with  the  aggravation  of  making  Milton  contemptuously 
call  Shakspeai-e  a  player, — by  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  in  his  newly  published  Lift 
of  Dryden.    Are  we  hence  to  conclude  that  this  slander  of  Milton  is  to  bt 
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iutroduces  the  person  of  Richard  ilie  Third,  speaking  in  us 
high  a  strain  of  piety  and  morti filiation  as  is  uttered  in  any 
passage  of  this  book,  and  sometinies  to  the  same  sense  ait<t 
purpose  with  some  words  in  this  place :  "  I  intended,"  saith 
ne,  "  not  only  to  oblige  my  friends,  but  my  enemies."  The 
like  saith  Richard,  act  it.  scene  1. 

"  I  do  nut  know  [lint  Etigliahman  alive, 
With  whinn  my  sdul  ii  any  jol  at  odds. 
More  (han  tile  llifaDt  that  is  bdin  to-nighl ; 
1  thank  my  God  for  my  bumility.** 

Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the  whole 
tragedy,  wherein  the  poet  used  not  mucli  licence  in  departing 
iron)  the  truth  of  history,  which  delivers  him  a  deep  dts- 
aembler,  not  of  his  affections  only,  but  of  religion. 

In  praying,  therefore,  and  in  the  outward  work  of  devo- 
tion, this  king  we  see  hath  not  at  all  exceeded  the  worst  ot 
kin^s  before  him.  But  herein  the  worst  of  kings,  professing 
Chrietiani»m,  have  by  far  exceeded  him.  They,  for  aught 
we  know,  have  still  prayed  their  own,  or  at  least  borrowed 
jrom  fit  authors.  But  this  king,  not  content  witli  that  which, 
although  in  a  thing  holy,  is  no  holy  theft,  to  attribute  to  his 
own  making  other  men's  whole  prayers,  hath  as  it  were  un- 
hallowed and  unchristened  the  very  duty  of  prayer  itself,  by 
borrowing  to  a  Christian  use  prayei-s  offered  to  a  heathen 
god.  Who  would  have  imagined  so  little  fear  in  him  of  the 
true  atl-seeiag  Deity,  so  iittle  reverence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  office  is  to  dictate  and  present  our  Christian  prayers,  so 
little  care  of  truth  in  his  last  worde,  or  honour  to  himself,  or 
to  his  fiieuds,  or  sense  of  his  afflictions,  or  of  that  sad  hour 
which  was  upon  him,  as  immediately  before  his  deuth  to  pop 
into  the  liand  of  that  grave  bishop  who  attended  him,  for 
a  special  retique  of  his  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stoien  word 
for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman  praying  to  a 
heathen  god;*  and  that  in  no  serious  book,  but  the  vain 

employed,  as  a  comtnonplate,  by  every  wriler  who  may  he  actaclied  (o  the 
dopicable  Siuuts,  and  wlio  can  Ibrce  it  into  his  page  P"  (Life,  ^c.  ji.  333, 
iiate.)  From  the  mistake  of  Sir  Walter  Sfoll,  in  intioduting  ihe  wnrd  pii^r, 
as  Milton's,  then  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  used  some  old  quotation  as  hii 
aulhorily,  without  coniulliuK  llie  work  of  Milton  itiielf ;  bul,  (hough  sucii  a 
practice  is  not  to  be  commended,  the  reader  will  probably  amile  at  tna 
Dorter's  ovemtrained  indij^stioti.— Ed. 

•  Tiie  king's  pailisani  sccui  tohavebcennshamedof  ihhprayei,— rt;Sigl;i, 
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amatorious  poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  ;  a  book  in 
that  kind  full  of  worth  and  wit,  but  among  religious  tboughts 
and  duties  not  worthy  to  be  named ;  nor  to  be  read  at  any 
time  without  good  caution,  much  less  in  time  of  trouble  and 
affliction  to  be  a  Christian's  prayer-book? 

They  who  are  yet  incredulous  of  what  T  tell  them  for  a 
truth,  that  this  philippic  prayer  is  no  part  of  the  king's  goods, 
may  satisfy  their  own  eyes  at  leisure  m  the  third  book  of  Sir 
Philip's  Arcadia,  p.  248,  comparing  Pamela's  prayer  with 
the  first  prayer  of  his  majesty,  delivered  to  Dr.  Juxon  im- 
mediately before  his  death,  and  entitled  a  Prayer  in  Time  of 
Captivity,  printed  in  all  the  best  editions  of  his  book.  And 
since  there  be  a  crew  of  lurking  railers,  who  in  their  libels, 
and  their  fits  of  railing  up  and  down,  as  I  hear  from  others, 
take  it  so  currishly,  that  I  should  dare  to  tell  abroad  the 
secrets  of  their  iBgyptian  Apis;  to  gratify  their  gall  in  some 
measure  yet  more,  which  to  them  will  be  a  kind  of  alms,  (for 
it  is  the  weekly  vomit  of  their  gall,  which  to  most  of  them  is 
the  sole  means  of  their  feeding,)  that  they  may  not  starve  for 
me,  I  shall  gorge  them  once  more  with  this  digression  some- 
what  larger  than  before :  nothing  troubled  or  offended  at  the 
working  upward  of  their  sale-venom  thereupon,  though  it 
happen  to  asperse  me  ;  being,  it  seems,  their  best  livelihood, 
and  the  only  use  or  good  digestion  that  their  sick  and  perish- 
ing minds  can  make  of  truth  charitably  told  them. 

However,  to  the  benefit  of  others  much  more  worth  the  gain- 

whether  the  king  or  the  bishop  is  to  be  thought  accountable  for  it,  there  was 
no  great  harm  in  borrowing  a  good  passage  out  of  a  novel,— for  in  succeed- 
ing editions  it  was  omitted  ;  and  the  author  of  "  Vindicia?  Carolinae," 
observes  (p.  27,  28.) — "  It  seems  improbable  that  he  to  whom,  as  Solomon 
says  of  himself,  *  God  had  given  to  speak  as  he  would,  and  conceive  as  is 
meet  for  the  things  to  be  spoken  of,'  should  be  guilty  of  so  open  a  borrowing 
without  some  acknowledgment  at  least  to  the  author.  I  said  erewhile,  that 
I  saw  and  read  a  part  of  the  king's  book,  the  very  morning  after  that  exe- 
crable murder ;  to  which  I  add  this  now, — and  with  that  regard  as  if  it 
were  my  last ! — that  it  was  not  many  days  before  I  bought  it  myself,  and 
frequently  read  it  with  the  best  attention  I  was  capable  of ;  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber" (no  wonder — he  was  now  writing  forty-two  years  after  the  circum- 
stances took  place)  "  to  have  met  it  in  that  quarto  impression.  And  I  have 
an  octavo  of  a  later  edition  now  before  me,  in  which  it  is  not.""  Its  existence 
in  the  first  edition  having,  however,  been  proved,  it  was  next  attempted  to 
be  shown  that  the  opposite  party  had  maliciously  inserted  it ;  but  this  ab- 
surd accusation  is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  tliere  would^  therefore,  be 
no  use  in  any  longer  insisting  on  the  point. — Ed. 


II  proceed  in  my  assertio-n  ;  that  if  only  but  lo  lasie 
wiitiiigly  of  meat  or  driiik  ottered  to  an  idol  be  in  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Paul  judged  a  pollution,  much  more  muBt  lie  his 
sin  \rho  takes  a  prayer  bo  dedicated  into  his  mouth,  and  offers 
it  to  God.  Yet  hardly  it  chii  be  thought  upon  (though  how 
Bad  a  thing!]  without  some  kind  of  laughter  at  the  manner 
and  solemn  transaction  of  so  grosa  a  cozenage,  tliat  he,  who 
had  trampled  over  us  so  stately  and  bo  tragically,  rfiould 
leave  the  world  at  last  so  ridiculously  in  his  eiit,  as  to  bequeath 
among  his  deifying  friends  that  stood  about  liim  such  a  pre- 
cious piece  of  mockery  to  be  published  by  them,  as  must  needs 
cover  Doth  his  and  their  heads  with  shame,  if  they  have  any 
left.  Certainly,  they  that  will  may  now  9e§  at  lenglh  how 
much  they  were  deceived  in  him,  and  were  ever  like  to  be 
hereafter,  who  oared  not,  bo  near  the  minute  of  his  death, 
to  deceive  his  beet  and  dearest  friends  with  the  trumpery  of 
such  a  prayer,  not  more  secretly  than  shamefully  purloined  ; 
yet  given  them  as  the  royal  isdue  of  hia  own  praperzenl. 
And  sure  it  was  the  hand  of  God  to  let  tliem  fall,  and  be 
taken  in  such  a  foolish  trap,  as  hath  exposed  them  to  all  de- 
rision ;  if  for  nothing  else,  to  throw  contempt  and  disgrace  in 
the  sight  of  all  men  upon  this  his  idolized  book,  and  the 
whole  rosary  of  hia  prayers  ;  thereby  testifying  how  httle  be 
accepted  them  from  those  who  thought  no  better  oi'  the  living 
God  than  of  a  buzzard  idol,  fit  to  be  so  served  and  worshippea 
in  reversion,  with  the  polluted  orts  and  refuse  of  Arcadias  and 
romances,  without  being  able  to  discern  the  afirout  r^her 
than  the  worship  of  such  an  ethnic  praver. 

But  leaving  what  might  justly  be  offensive  to  God,  it  was 
a  trespass  also  more  than  usual  against  human  right,  whioli 
commands,  that  every  author  should  have  the  property  of 
his  own  work  reserved  to  him  after  death,  as  Hell  as  living. 
Many  princes  have  been  rigorous  in  laying  taxes  on  their 
subjects  by  the  head ;  but  of  any  king  heretofore  that  made  a 
levy  upon  their  wit,  and  seized  it  as  his  own  legitimate,  I 
have  not  whom  besides  to  instance.  True  it  is,  1  looked 
rather  to  have  found  him  gleaning  oat  of  hooks  written  pur- 
posely to  help  devotion.  And  if  in  likelihood  he  have  bor- 
rowed much  more  out  of  prayer-books  than  out  of  _  pas- 
torals, then  are  these  painted  feathers,  that  set  him  oif  so 
gay  among  the  people,  to  be  thought  few  or  none  of  them 
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his  own.  But  if  from  his  divines  he  have  borrowed  aotliiD^, 
nothing  out  of  all  the  tnagazine,  and  the  rheum  of  their 
melliflnous  prayers  and  medltatioDs,  let  tliem  who  now 
mourn  for  him  as  for  Tliammuz,  them  who  howl  In  their 
pulpits,  and  by  their  howling  declare  themselves  ri'^ht  wolves, 
remember  and  consider  in  the  midst  of  their  hideous  faces, 
when  they  do  only  ool  cut  their  flesh  for  him  like  those  rue- 
ful priests  whom  Elijah  mocked;  that  he  who  was  ooce 
their  Ahab,  now  their  Josiah,  though  feigning  outwaiOly  to 
reverence  churciimen,  yet  here  hath  bo  extremely  set  at 
nought  both  them  and  their  praying  faculty,  that  being  at  a 
loss  himself  what  to  pray  in  captivity,  he  consulted  neither 
with  the  liturgy^  nor  with  the  directory,  but,  neglecting  tlie 
huge  fardell  of  all  their  honeycomb  devotions,  wont  directly 
where  he  doubled  not  to  find  better  praying  to  his  mind 
vrith  Pamela,  in  the  Countess's  Arcadia. 

What  greater  ai^ument  of  disgrace  and  ignominy  could 
have  been  thrown  with  cumiing  upon  the  whole  clergy,  than 
that  the  king,  among  all  his  priesterv,  and  all  those  number- 
less volumes  of  their  theological  distillations,  not  meeting 
with  one  man  or  book  of  that  coat  that  could  befriend  him 
with  a  prayer  in  captivity,  was  forced  to  rob  Sir  Philip  and 
his  captive  shepherdess  of  their  heathen  orisons,  to  supply  in 
any  fashion  his  miserable  indigence,  not  of  bread,  but  of  a 
eingle  prayer  to  God?  I  say  therefore  not  of  bread,  for 
that  want  may  befall  a  good  man,  and  yet  not  make  him  to- 
tally miserable  :  but  he  who  wants  a  prayer  to  beseech  God 
in  his  necessity,  it  is  inexpressible  how  poor  he  is ;  &r 
poorer  within  himself  than  all  his  enemies  can  make  him. 
And  the  unfitness,  ihe  indecency  of  that  pitiful  supply  which 
he  sought,  expresses  yet  further  the  deepness  of  his  poverty. 

Thus  much  be  said  in  general  to  his  prayere,  and  iu 
special  to  that  Arcadian  prayer  used  in  his  captivity ;  enough 
to  undeceive  us  what  esteem  we  are  to  set  upon  the  rest. 
For  he  certainly,  whose  mind  could  serve  him  to  seek  a 
Christian  prayer  out  of  a.  pagan  legend,  and  assume  it  for 
his  own,  might  gather  up  the  rest  God  knows  from  whence; 
one  perhaps  out  of  the  French  Astrtea,  another  out  of  ttie 
Spanish  Diana;  Amadis  and  Palmerin  could  hardly  scape 
him.  Such  a  person  ive  may  be  sure  had  it  not  in  him  to 
make  s  prayer  of  his  own,  or  at  least  would  excuse  himsell 


ttie  i>!L!ns  anil  cost  of  hie  invention,  bo  long  as  sucli  sweet 
rhapsodies  of  lieathoiiiam  and  knipht-errantry  could  yield 
him  prayers.  How  dishonourable  then,  and  now  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  king,  were  these  ignoble  shifts  to  seem  holy, 
and  to  get  a  aaintship  among  the  ignorant  and  wi-elched 
people;  to  draw  them  by  this  deception,  worse  llian  all  hia 
formei'  injuries,  to  go  a  whoring  alter  him  !  And  how  un- 
happy, how  foraook  of  grace,  and  unbeloved  of  God  that 
people  who  resolve  to  know  no  more  of  piety  or  of  goodness, 
than  to  account  him  their  chief  saint  and  martyr,  whose 
bankrupt  devotion  came  not  honestly  by  his  very  prayers; 
but  having  sharked  them  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  wor- 
shipper, (detestable  to  teach  him  prayers  I)  sold  them  to 
those  that  stood  and  honoured  him  next  to  the  Messiah, 
as  his  own  heavenly  compositions  in  adversity ;  for  hopes  no 
less  vain  and  presumptuous  (and  death  at  that  time  so  im- 
minent upon  him)  than  by  these  goodly  reliques  to  be  held 
a  saint  and  martyr  in  opinion  with  the  cheated  peojile ! 

And  thus  far  in  the  whole  chapter  we  have  seen  and  con- 
sidered, and  it  cannot  but  he  clear  to  al!  men,  how,  and  for 
what  ends,  what  concernments  and  necessities,  the  late  king 
was  no  way  induced,  but  every  way  constrained  lo  call  this 
last  parliament ;  yet  here  in  his  first  prayer  he  trembles  not 
to  avouch,  as  in  the  ears  of  God,  "  That  he  did  it  with  an 
upright  intention  to  his  glory,  and  his  people's  good ; "  of 
wnick  dreadful  attestation,  how  sincerely  meant,  God,  to 
whom  it  was  avowed,  can  only  judge;  and  he  hath  judged 
already,  and  hath  written  his  impartial  sentence  in  characters 
legible  to  all  Christendom  ;  and  besides  hath  taught  us,  that 
there  be  some,  whom  he  hath  given  over  to  delusion,  whose 
very  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled;  of  whom  St.  Paul  to 
TitUB  makes  mention. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Upoit  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  Death. 
This  next  chapter  is  a  penitent  confession  of  the  king,  and 
the  Bti'angesl,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  that  evei'  was  auricular. 
For  he  repents  here  of  giving  his  consent,  though  most  un- 
willingly, to  the  most  seasonable  and  solemn  piece  of  justice, 
tliat  had  been  done  of  many  years  in  the  land :  but  tus  sole 
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conscience  thought  the  contrary.  And  thus  vras  the  welfare 
the  safety,  and,  within  a  little,  the  unaninoioas  demand  of 
three  populous  nations,  to  have  attended  still  on  the  singu- 
larity of  one  man's  opinionated  conscience ;  if  men  had 
always  heen  so  tame  and  spiritless,  and  had  not  unexpectedly 
found  the  grace  to  miderstand,  that,  if  his  conscience  were  so 
narrow  and  peculiar  to  itself,  it  was  not  fit  his  authority 
should  be  so  ample  and  universal  over  others :  for  certainly 
a  private  conscience  sorts  not  with  a  pubHc  calling,  but  de« 
Glares  that  person  rather  meant  by  nature  for  a  private  for* 
tune.  And  this  also  we  may  take  for  truth,  that  he,  whose 
conscience  thinks  it  sin  to  put  to  death  a  capital  offender, 
will  as  oft  think  it  meritorious  to  kill  a  righteous  person. 

But  let  us  hear  what  the  sin  was,  that  lay  so  sore  upon 
him,  and,  as  one  of  his  prayers  given  to  Dr.  Juxon  testifies, 
to  the  very  day  of  his  death ;  it  was  his  signing  the  bill  of 
Strafford's  execution  ;  a  man  whom  all  men  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  impetuous  instruments  that  the 
king  had,  to  advance  any  violent  or  illegal  design.^     He 

*  Clarendon,  with  his  usual  felicity,  when  prejudice  stands  not  in  the 
way,  paints  the  character  of  StrafTord;  and  from  his  portrait  the  reader,  who 
consults  his  History,  (voi.  i.  p.  455,  sqq.)  and  diligently  compares  therewith 
what  other  authors  have  written  of  him,  must  inevitably  perceive  that  he 
was  a  bold  bad  man,  haughty,  ambitious,  revengeful,  implacable ;  one  who 
aimed  at  distinction  for  the  most  selfish  of  purposes,  and  obtaining,  used  it 
to  gratify  his  malignant  passions.     The  fierce  prosecution  of  his  private  feud 
with  Lord  Savill,  one  whose  old  age  he  ungenerously  insulted,  would  of  it- 
self, if  other  proofs  were  wanting,  sufficiently  disclose  the  temper  of  the  man. 
But  the  historian  observes,  that  his  ^^  successes,  applied  to  a  nature  too  elate 
and  arrogant  of  itself,  and  a  quicker  progress  into  the  greatest  employments 
and  trust,  made  him  more  transported  with  disdain  of  other  men,  and  more 
contemning  the  forms  of  business,  than  haply  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had 
met  with  some  interruptions  in  the  beginning,  and  had  passed  in  a  more 
leisurely  gradation  to  the  ofiice  of  a  statesman.^*     '^  Of  all  his  passions,  his 
pride  was  most  predominant;  which  a  moderate  exercise  of  ill  fortune  might 
have  corrected  and  reformed  ;  and  which  was  by  the  hand  of  heaven  strangely 
punished,  by  bringing  his  destruction  upon  him  by  two  things  that  he  vwst 
despised — the  people,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane."    Upon  this  passage  War- 
burton  remarks : — "  His  ambition,  pride,  and  appetite  for  revenge,  were  all 
exorbitant.     His  parts  were  of  the  first  rate,   and  tliese  solely  directed  to  the 
gratification  of  his  passions,     "What  wonder  then,  when  men  found  him  in 
the  station  of  prime- minister,  they  should  never  think  themselves  safe  whilt 
he  continued  there?"  {Clarendon^ s  History,  vii.  637. )     Such  a  character, 
drawn  by  two  writers  not  over  friendly  to  freedom,  will  prepare  the  reader 
the  more  readily  to  enter  into  Milton's  views  of  Strafford.     The  obscure  ser- 
vile author  of  the  '<  Vindiciae  Carolinae,^'  (p.  29—36,)  imagines  he  has,  by 
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Iind  ruled  Irclani!,  and  some  parts  of  England,  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner;  had  endeavouretl  to  siibvei't  fundamental  laws, 
to  subvert  parilaroenis,  and  to  incense  the  king  against  ibem ; 
he  had  also  endeavoured  to  make  hostility  between  England 
and  Scotland :  he  bad  counselled  the  king  to  call  ovei  ' 
Irish  army  of  papists,  which  he  had  cunmngly  raised, ' 
dnce  England,  as  appeared  by  good  testimony  then  present 
at  the  consultation  :  for  which  and  many  other  criraee  al- 
leged and  proved  against  him  in  twenty-eight  articles,  he 
was  condemned  of  high -treason  by  ihe  parhament. 

The  commons  by  far  the  greater  number  cast  him :  the 
lords,  after  they  had  been  sBtisfied  in  a  full  discourse  by  the 
king's  solicitor,  and  the  opinions  of  many  judges  delivered  in 
their  house,  agreed  likewise  to  the  sentence  of  treason.  The 
people  universally  cried  out  for  jiiBlice.  None  were  his 
friends  but  couniers  and  clergymen,  the  worst,  at  that  time, 
and  most  corrupted  sort  of  men  ;  and  court  ladies,  not  the 
best  of  women  ;  who  when  they  grow  to  that  insolence  as  to 
appear  active  in  state  affairs,  are  the  eertain  sign  of  a  dissolute, 
degenerate,  and  pusillanimous  commonwealth.  Last  of  all, 
the  king,  or  rather  first,  for  these  were  but  hia  apes,  was  not 
aatisfiedin  conscience  to  condemn  him  of  high-treason;  and  de- 
clared to  both  houses,  "  that  no  fears  or  respects  whatsoever 
should  make  him  alter  that  resolution  founded  upon  hie  cai>- 
science."  Either  then  his  resolution  was  indeed  not  founded 
npon  his  conscience,  or  his  conscience  received  better  informa- 
lion,  or  else  both  his  conscience  and  this  his  strong  resolution 
BtrucksailiUotwithstanding  these  glorious  words,  to  his  stronger 
fear ;  for  within  a  few  days  after,  when  the  judge*:,  at  a  privy- 
council, and  four  of  his  elected  bishops  had  picked  the  ihom  out 
of  his  conscience,  he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  sign  the  bill  for 
Strafibrd's  execution.  And  yet  perliaps  that  it  wj-ung  his  con- 
science to  condemn  the  earl  of  high-treason  is  not  unlikely; 
not  because  he  thought  him  guiltless  of  highest  treason,  had 
half  those  crimes  been  committed  egainst  his  own  private  in* 
terest  or  person,  as  appeared  plainly  by  his  charge  against  the 
six  members ;  but  because  he  knew  himself  a  principal  in 
what  the  earl  was  but  his  accessory,  and  thought  nothing 
treason  against  the  commonwealth,  but  against  himself  only. 

Ob  tlttree,  confuled   Plilton,  snii  Tindicnled  die  repiitnlloa  of  lliis  ape  o] 
3jlk.     The  comparison  is  Clarendou'a,  {Uutory,  L  JSU.)— Eo. 
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Had  he  really  scrupled  to  sentence  that  for  treason,  which 
he  thought  not  treasonable,  why  did  he  seem  resolv^ed  by  the 
judges  and  the  bishops?  and  if' by  them  resolv^ed,  how  comes 
the  scruple  here  again  ?  It  was  not  then,  as  he  now  pre- 
tends, "  the  importunities  of  some,  and  the  fear  of  many," 
which  made  him  sign,  but  the  satisfaction  given  him  by 
those  judges  and  ghostly  fathers  of  his  own  choosing.  Which 
of  him  shall  we  believe?  for  he  seems  not  one,  but  double; 
either  here  we  must  not  believe  him  professing  that  his  satis- 
faction was  but  seemingly  received  and  out  of  fear,  or  else  we 
may  as  well  believe  that  the  scruple  was  no  real  scruple,  as 
we  can  believe  him  here  against  himself  before,  that  the  satis- 
faction then  received  was  no  real  satisfaction.  Of  such  a 
variable  and  fleeting  conscience  what  hold  can  be  taken  ? 

But  that  indeed  it  was  a  facile  conscience,  and  could  dis- 
semble satisfaction  when  it  pleased,  his  own  ensuing  actions 
declared ;  being  soon  after  found  to  have  the  chief  hand  in  a 
most  detested  conspiracy  against  the  parliament  and  king- 
dom, as  by  letters  and  examinations  of  Percy,  Goring,  and 
other  conspirators  came  to  light;  that  his  intention  was  to 
rescue  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  by  seizing  on  the  Tower  of 
London :  to  bring  up  the  English  army  out  of  the  North, 
joined  with  eight  thousand  Irish  papists  raised  by  Strafford, 
and  a  French  army  to  be  landed  at  Portsmouth,  against  the 
parliament  and  their  friends.     For  which  purpose  the  king, 
though  requested  by    both  houses  to  disband   those   Irish 
papists,  refused  to  do  it,  and  kept  them  still  in  arms  to  his 
own  purposes.     No  marvel  then,  if  being  as  deeply  crimi- 
nous as  the  earl  himself,  it  stung  his  conscience  to  adjudge 
to  death  those  misdeeds,  whereof  himself  had  been  the  chief 
author :  no  marvel  though  instead  of  blaming  and  detesting 
his  ambition,  his  evil  counsel,  his  violence,  and  oppression  of 
the  people,   he  fall  to  praise  his  great  abilities;  and  with 
scholastic  flourishes,  beneath  the  decency  of  a  king,  com- 
pares him  to  the  sun,  which  in  all  figurative  use  and  signi- 
ficance bears  allusion  to  a  king,  not  to  a  subject :  no  marvel 
though  he  knit  contradictions  as  close  as  words  can  lie  toge- 
ther, "  not  approving  in  his  judgment,"  and  yet  approving  in 
his  subsequent  reason  all  that  Strafford  did,  as  "  driven  by 
the  necessity  of  times,  and  the  temper  of  that  people;"  for 
this  excuses  all  his  misdemeanors.     Lastly,  no  marvel  that 
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he  goGs  on  building  many  fair  and  pioue  conclusions  upon  ^ 
false  and  wicked  premises,  which  deceive  the  common  reader,  ■ 
not  well  (liBcerning  the  antipathy  of  such  canDexionn;  but  this 
is  the  marvel,  and  may  be  the  astonishment,  of  all  that  have  a. 
conscience,  how  be  durst  in  the  sight  of  God  (and  with  the 
same  words  of  contrition  wherewith  David  repents  the  mur^ 
dering  of  Uriah)  repent  his  lawful  compliance  to  that  just  act 
of  not  saving  him,  whom  he  ought  to  have  delivered  up  to 
speedy  puuishraeiit ;  though  himself  the  guiltier  of  the  two. 

If  the  deed  were  so  sinful,  (o  have  put  to  death  so  great 
a  malefactor,  it  wouid  have  taken  much  doubtless  from  the 
heaviness  of  his  sin,  to  have  told  God  in  his  confession  how 
he  laboured,  what  dark  plots  he  had  contrived,  into  what  a 
league  entered,  and  with  what  conspirators,  against  his  par- 
liament and  kingdoms,  to  have  rescued  from  the  claim  of 
justice  so  notable  and  so  dear  an  instrument  of  tyranny; 
which  would  have  been  a  story,  no  doubt,  as  pleasing  in  the 
ears  of  heaven,  as  all  these  equivocal  repentances.  For  it 
was  fear,  and  nothing  else,  wnich  made  him  feign  before 
Loth  the  scruple  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  conscience,  that 
is  to  say,  of  hia  mind :  his  first  fear  pretended  conscience, 
that  he  luight  be  borne  with  to  refuse  signing ;  bis  latter  fear, 
being  more  urgent,  made  him  find  a  conscience  both  to  sign 
and  to  be  satisfied.  As  for  repentance,  it  came  not  on  him 
till  a  long  time  after;  when  he  saw  "  he  could  have  suffered 
nothing  more,  though  he  bad  denied  that  bill."  For  how 
could  he  understaudingly  repent  of  letting  that  he  treason, 
which  the  parliament  and  whole  nation  so  judged  ?  This 
was  that  which  repented  him,  to  have  given  up  to  just  pu- 
nishment so  stout  a  champion  of  !iis  designs,  who  might 
have  been  so  useful  to  him  in  his  following  civil  broils.  It 
was  a  worldly  repentance,  not  a  conscientious ;  or  else  it  was 
a  strange  tyranny,  which  his  conscience  bad  got  over  hiin, 
to  vex  him  like  an  evil  spirit  for  doing  one  act  of  justice,  and  ] 
by  that  means  to  "  fortify  bis  resolution"  from  ever  doing  so 
auy  moi'e.  That  mind  must  needs  be  irrecoverably  depraved,  ' 
which  either  by  chance  or  importunity,  tasting  but  once  of  ' 
one  just  deed,  DpatCers  at  it,  and  abhors  the  relish  ever  after. 

To  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  wo  was  denounced  by  our 
Saviour,  for  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel, 
though  a  gnat  were  to  he  strained  at :  hut  to  t 
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with  whom  one  good  Is  so  hard  to  pass  down  as  to  endanger 
almost  a  choking,  and  bad  deeds  without  number,  though  as 
big  and  bulky  as  the  ruin  of  three  kingdoms,  go  down  cur- 
rently without  straining,  certainly  a  far  greater  wo  apper- 
tains. If  his  conscience  were  come  to  that  unnatural  dys- 
crasy,  as  to  digest  poison  and  to  keck  at  wholesome  food,  it 
was  not  for  the  parliament  or  any  of  his  kingdoms,  to  feed 
with  him  any  longer.  Which  to  conceal  he  would  persuade 
us,  that  the  parliament  also  in  their  conscience  escaped  not 
"  some  touches  of  remorse,"  for  putting  Strafford  to  death, 
in  forbidding  it  by  an  after-act  to  be  a  precedent  for  the 
future.  But,  in  a  fairer  construction,  that  act  implied  rather 
a  desire  in  them  to  pacify  the  king's  mind,  whom  they  per- 
ceived by  this  means  quite  alienated :  in  the  meanwhile  not 
imagining  that  this  after-act  should  be  retorted  on  them  to 
tie  up  justice  for  the  time  to  come  upon  like  occasion,  whether 
this  were  made  a  precedent  or  not,  no  more  than  the  want  of 
such  a  precedent,  if  it  had  been  wanting,  had  heen  available 
to  hinder  this. 

But  how  likely  is  it,  that  this  afler-act  argued  in  the  par- 
liament their  least  repenting  for  the  death  of  Strafford,  when 
it  argued  so  little  in  the  king  himself;  who,  notwithstanding 
this  after-act,  which  had  his  own  hand  and  concurrence,  if 
not  his  own  instigation,  within  the  same  year  accused  of  high- 
treason  no  less  than  six  members  at  once  for  the  same  pre- 
tended crimes,  which  his  conscience  would  not  yield  to  think 
treasonable  in  the  earl  ?    So  that  this  his  subtle  argument  to 
fasten  a  repenting,  and,  by  that  means  a  guiltiness  of  Straf- 
ford's death  upon  the  parliament,  concludes  upon  his  own 
head  ;    and  shows  us    plainly,  that  either    nothing   in  his 
judgment  was  treason  against  the  commonwealth,  but  only 
against  the  king's  person ;  (a  tyrannical  principle  !)  or  that 
his  conscience  was  a  perverse  and  prevaricating  conscience, 
to  scruple  that  the  commonwealth  should  punish  for  treason- 
ous in  one  eminent  offender  that  which  he  himself  sought  so 
vehemently  to  have  punished  in  six  guiltless  persons.     If 
this  were  *'  that  touch  of  conscience .  which  he  bore  with 
greater  regret"  than  for  any  sin  committed  in  his  life,  whether 
It  were  that  proditory  aid    sent   to  Rochelle  and  reJgion 
abroad,  or  that  prodigality  of  shedding  blood  at  home,  to  a 
million  of  his  subjects'  hves  not  valued  in  comparison  to  one 
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e  may  consider  yet  at  last,  what  true  sense  and 
feeling  could  be  in  that  conscience,  and  what  fitness  to  be  the 
master- conscience  of  three  kingdoms. 

But  the  rcasoa  why  he  labours,  that  we  should  take  nctice 
of  BO  much  "  tenderness  and  regret  in  his  soul  for  having 
any  hand  in  Strafford's  death,"  is  worth  the  marking  ere  we 
conclude  ;  "  he  hoped  it  would  be  some  evidence  before  God 
and  man  to  all  posterity,  that  he  was  far  from  bearing  that 
vast  load  and  guilt  of  blood"  laid  upon  him  by  others : 
which  hath  the  likeness  of  a  subtle  dissimulation ;  bewail- 
ing the  blood  of  one  man,  bis  commodious  instrument,  put 
to  death,  most  justly,  though  by  him  unwillingly,  that  we 
might  think  him  too  tender  to  shed  willingly  the  blood  of 
those  thousands  whom  he  counted  rebels.  And  thus  by  dip- 
ping voluntarily  his  finger's  end,  yet  with  show  of  great  re- 
TDorse,  in  the  blood  of  Strafford,  whereof  all  men  clear  him, 
he  thinks  to  scape  that  sea  of  innocent  blood,  wherein  his 
own  guilt  inevitably  bath  plunged  him  all  over.  And  we 
mav  well  perceive  to  what  easy  satisfactions  and  purgations 
he  had  inured  his  secret  conscience,  who  thought  by  such 
iveftk  policies  and  ostentations  as  these  to  gain  belief  and 
BbsoIuiioD  from  underatanding  men. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Upon  kin  gfdng  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
GoNGERNiNO  his  inescusable  and  hostile  march  from  the 
court  to  the  house  of  commons,  there  needs  not  much  he 
said;  for  he  confesses  it  to  be  an  act,  which  most  men, 
whom  he  calls  "  his  enemies,"  cried  shame  upon,  "  indif- 
ferent men  grew  jealous  of  and  fearful,  and  many  of  his 
friends  resented,  as  a  motion  arising  rather  from  passion  than 
reason,"  He  himself,  in  one  of  his  answers  to  bpth  houses, 
made  profession  to  be  convinced,  that  it  was  a  plain  breach 
of  their  privilege ;  yet  here,  like  a  rotten  building  newly 
trimmed  over,  he  represents  it  speciously  and  fraudulently, 
to  impose  upon  the  simple  reader ;  and  seeks  by  smooth  and 
BUpple  words,  not  here  only,  but  through  his  whole  took, 
to  make  some  beneficial  use  or  other  even  of  his  worst  mii> 
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"  Theee  men,"  BaJtb  he,  meaning  his  friends,  "  linew  not 
the  just  motives  and  pregnant  groanJa  with  which  I  thon^ 
myself  furnished ;"  to  vil,  against  the  five  members,  whom, 
he  came  to  drc^  out  of  the  house.  His  best  friends  indeed 
knew  not,  nor  could  ever  know,  his  motives  to  each  a  riotom 
act ;  and  had  he  himself  known  any  just  grounds,  he  was  not 
ignorant  how  much  it  might  have  tended  to  his  juslifviog, 
had  he  named  them  m  this  place,  and  not  concealed  than. 
But  suppose  them  real,  suppose  them  known,  what  was  this 
to  that  violation  and  dishonour  put  upon  the  whole  honse^ 
whose  Tety  door,  forcibly  kept  open,  and  a!I  the  passages  near 
it,  he  beset  with  awords  and  pie^tols  cocked  and  meuaced  in 
the  hands  of  about  three  hundred  swaggerers  and  ruffians, 
who  but  expected,  nay,  audibly  called  for,  the  word  of  onset 
to  hegin  a  slaughter.* 

"  He  had  discovered,  as  he  thought,  unlawful  correspond- 
ences, which  they  had  used,  and  engagements  to  embroil 
his  kingdoms  J "  and  remembers  not  his  own  unlawful  qop- 
respondeuces  and  conspiracies  with  the  Irish  army  of  ps- 
pista,  with  the  French  to  land  at  Portsmouth,  and  nil 
tampering  both  with  the  English  and  Scots  army  to  cOtne 
up  against  the  parliament :  the  least  of  which  attenipts,  hv 
wliomsoever,  was  no  less  than  manifest  treason  against  tile 
commonwealth. 

If  to  demand  justice  on  the  five  members  were  his  plea, 
for  that  which  they  with  more  reason  might  have  demanded 
justice  upon  him,  (I  use  his  own  argument,)  ther*  needed 
not  so  rough  assistance.  If  he  had  "resolved  to  bear  that 
repulse  with  patience,"  which  his  queen -f-  hy  her  words  to 

*  Ouiiot  dcBcribea  iu  an  KdminiMe  DiBnnet  ihis  "visit"  of  Charles  L  Dl 
the  house  of  cotmaant,  {Hiiloire,  &c.  t.  L  p.  S40 — 242,)  accompuiied  Up 
to  the  doot  by  thiee  or  tbur  himdred  meo,  guards,  ravaljen,  gtiidetil&  &c. 
armed  (a  the  teelh.  In  ClaTendon'B  accouni,  (voL  ii.  p.  134,  iqq.)  atrj- 
ihing  offenai»e  is  softened  down :  "  the  king,  attended  only  by  his  own  iwul 
Buard,  and  iKiie  fm  gmtlcinca,  -aho  pat  lAimuefort  into  their  carapaiit/  in  tie 
way  i  cBQia  to  the  house  of  commong,'"  iic  The  whole  Darmtive  ii  ftll 
of  palpable  contiadictiom,  and  the  most  aud&cioua  diiregard  of  truth ;  yd 
this  is  the  writer  that  Wsiburtoo,  after  ftequcnlly,  in  his  nolei,  accoiii^ 
him  of  falsehood,  veniurei  to  set  up  before  the  grealeat  and  most  impartial 
hiitarinns  of  Greece  and  Rome  1 — Eu. 

t  "  Le  mada  mcme  au  moment  de  Bdn  depart,  Chuilis,  ta  etcbrastBDl  u 
ibmne,  lui  avoit  proniii  que,  dana  unc  heure,  il  reviendroil  Qiaiue  enfin  di 
■on  toyaume,  et  U  Jtaae,  sa  montie  i  la  main,  svait  eompi^  lea  tninnta  m 
■Ueodanl  ion  tttaui."  {Mfminra  de  Madame  de  UaOevillt,  i.  SS5.} Ed 
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nim  at  liia  return  litlle  thought  he  would  have  ilurie,  where- 
fore did  he  provide  against  it,  with  such  an  armed  and  un- 
usaal  force?  but  his  heart  served  him  not  to  undergo  the 
hazard  that  such  a  desperate  scuffl.e  would  have  brought  him 
to.  But  wherefore  did  he  gt)  at  all,  it  belioving  him  to 
know  there  were  two  statutes,  that  declared  he  ought  first  to 
have  acquainted  the  parliament,  who  were  the  accusers, 
which  he  infused  to  do,  though  still  prufeGsing  to  govern  by 
law,  and  still  justifying  his  attempts  agaiti:jt  law  ?  And 
when  he  saw  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  attaint  them  but 
by  a  fair  trial,  as  was  offered  him  from  time  to  time,  for 
want  of  just  matter  which  vet  never  came  to  light,  he  let  the 
business  fall  of  his  own  accord ;  and  all  those  pregnancies 
and  just  motives  came  to  just  nothing. 

"  He  had  no  temptation  of  displeasure  or  revenge  against 
those  men :"  none  but  what  he  thirsted  to  execute  upon  them, 
for  the  constant  opposition  which  they  made  against  hia 
tyrannous  proceedings,  and  the  love  and  reputation  whicii 
they  therefore  had  among  the  people;  but  most  immediately, 
for  that  they  were  supposed  the  chief,  by  whose  activity  those 
twelve  protesting  bishopo  were  but  a  week  before  committed 
to  the  Tower. 

"  He  missed  hut  little  to  have  produced  writings  under 
some  men's  own  hands."  But  yet  he  missed,  though  theii 
chambers,  trunks,  and  studies  were  sealed  up  and  searched; 
vet  not  found  guilty,  "  Providence  would  not  have  it  ao." 
Good  Providence !  that  curbs  the  ra^ng  of  proud  monarchs, 
as  well  as  of  mad  multitudes.  "  Yet  he  wanted  not  such 
probabilities"  (for  his  pregnant  is  come  now  to  probable)  '.'  as 
were  sufficient  to  raise  jealousies  in  any  king's  heart."  And 
thus  his  pregnant  motives  are  at  last  proved  nothing  but  a 
tympany,  or  a  Queen  Mary's  cushion ;  for  in  any  king  a  heai't, 
as  kings  go  now,  what  shadowy  conceit  or  groundless  toy  will 
not  create  a  jealousy  ? 

"That  he  had  designed  to  insult  the  bouse  of  commons," 
taking  God  to  witness,  he  utterly  denies ;  yet  in  bis  answer 
to  the  city,  mMntains  that  "  any  course  of  violence  had  been 
very  justifiable."  And  we  may  then  guess  how  fur  it  was 
from  his  design :  however,  it  discovered  iu  him  an  excessive 
eagerness  to  be  avenged  on  them  that  crossed  iiim ;  aud  that 
to  have  his  will,  he  stood  not  to  do  things  never  so  much 
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pantor 


•  of  hb  own  pai-t 
s  to  the  parliamei 

ceived  he  nad  ground  e 
that  he  found  sa  good  caw 
yet  here  he  seeinB  t 


below  him.  What  a  becoming  sight  it  was,  to  see  the  kue 
of  England  one  while  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  by  ana 
by  in  the  Guildhall  among  the  liveries  and  manufacliiTen, 
prosecuting  so  greedily  the  track  of  tive  or  six  fled  subjects; 
nimeelf  not  the  solicitor  only,  but  the  pursuivant  and  theap- 
iat  cause!*  And  although  in  hu 
It,  he  hath  confessed,  first  that  his 
IS  illegal,  nest  "  that  as  he  once  con- 
nough  to  accuse  them,  so  at  length 
(e  to  desert  any  prosecution  of  them;" 
^erBC  all,  and  against  promise  takes 
up  his  old  deserted  accusalion,  that  he  might  have  something 
to  excuse  himself,  instead  of  giving  due  reparation,  which  he 
always  refused  to  give  them  whom  he  had  so  dishonoured. 

"  That  I  went,"  saith  he  of  his  going  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, "attended  with  some  gentlemen;"  gentlemen  indeed! 
the  ragged  infantry  of  stewa  and  brothels;  the  spawn  and 
shipwreck  of  taverns  and  dicing- houses :  and  tlien  he  pleads, 
*'  it  was  no  unwonted  thing  for  the  majesty  and  satety  of  a 
king  to  he  so  attended,  especially  in  discontented  times."  An 
illustrious  majesty  no  doutt,  so  attended  t  a  becoming  aafely 
for  the  king  of  England,  placed  m  the  fidelity  of  such  guards 
and  champions !  happy  times,  when  braves  and  backsters,  the 
only  contented  members  of  his  government,  were  thought  the 
iittcst  and  the  faithfuUest  to  defend  his  person  atrainst  the  dis- 
contents of  a  parliament  and  all  good  men  !  Were  those  the 
chosen  ones  to  "  preserve  reverence  to  him,"  while  he  entered 
"  unassured,"  and  full  of  suspicions,  into  his  great  and  faithAil 
coimcil !  Let  God  then  and  the  world  judge,  whether  tbe 
cause  were  not  in  his  own  guilty  and  unwarrantable  doingB; 
the  house  of  commons,  upon  several  examinations  of  Uiis 

■  Respecting  the  king's  going  into  the  city,  la  give  the  aldermen  and 
commoQ-counci!  an  Bccount  of  his  conduct  (owanls  the  commons,  tbeceii 
some  variation  Id  the  Beveral  historisna.  ClBrendon  sa ja ;  "  In  hia  p«B«ge 
through  the  city,  the  rode  people  flocked  logeiher,  and  cried  out,  '  Fijill^ 
of  paTliament !  privilege  of  parliament ! '  some  of  them  pTcssin^  very  ncsi 
his  own  coach,  aud  amongBt  the  rest  one  calling  out  vith  a  very  laud  viuce, 
'To  your  tents,  O  Israeli"'  {HUlury,  it  ISI.)  Rushworth,  (Hittoricd 
CoUeclioni,  i.  479,)  says  thai  one  Walkei  threw  a  pamplilct,  entitled  "  Ta 
your  tenis,0  Israel  I  "  into  the  king's  coach.  Be  this  as  il  may,  his  reception 
in  the  city  Has  eKtremely  cold  and  uosatisjactory,  and  he  rcLumed  in  aagef 
tud.  dejection  to  Whiteiiall. — Ed. 
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buBiness,  declared  it  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  coming  of 
those  eoldiers,  papists  and  others,  with  tho  king,  was  to  take 
away  some  of  their  members ;  and  in  case  of  opposition  or 
denial,  to  have  fallen  upon  the  house  in  a  hostile  manner. 

This  the  king  here  denies ;  adding  a  fearful  imprecation 
gainst  his  own  life,  "  if  he  purposed  any  Tiolencc  or  oppres- 
sion against  the  innocent,  then,"  saith  he,  "  let  the  enemy 
prosecute  my  soul,  and  tread  my  life  to  the  ground,  and  lay 
mine  honour  in  the  dust."  What  need  then  more  diBputing? 
He  appealed  to  God's  tribunal,  and  behold !  God  hath 
judged  and  done  to  him  in  the  Bight  of  all  men  accordiu^  to 
the  verdict  of  his  own  mouth :  to  be  a  warning  to  all  kuigs 
hereafter  Low  thev  use  presumptuously  the  words  and  pro- 
testations of  Daritf,  without  the  spirit  and  conscience  of  David. 
And  the  king's  admirers  may  here  see  their  madness,  to 
mistake  this  book  for  a  monument  of  his  worth  and  wisdom, 
whenas  indeed  it  is  his  doomsday  book;  not  hke  that  of 
William  the  Norman,  his  predecessor,  but  the  record  and 
memorial  of  his  condemnation ;  and  discovers  whatever  hath 
befallen  him  to  have  been  hastened  on  from  divine  justice  hy 
the  rash  and  inconsiderate  appeal  of  his  own  lips.  But  what 
eva^ons,  what  pretences,  though  never  so  unjust  and  empty, 
will  he  refuse  in  matters  more  unknown,  and  more  involved 
in  the  mists  and  intricacies  of  state,  who,  rather  than  not  jus- 
tify himself  in  a  thing  so  generally  odious,  can  flatter  his 
integrity  with  such  frivolous  excuses  against  the  manifest  dis- 
sent of  all  men,  whether  enemies,  neuters,  or  friends  ?  But 
God  and  his  judgments  have  not  been  mocked ;  and  good 
men  may  well  perceive  what  a  distance  there  was  ever  like  to 
be  between  him  and  his  pai'liament,  and  perhaps  between  him 
and  all  amendment,  who  for  one  good  deed,  though  but  con- 
sented to,  asks  God  forgiveness;  and  from  his  worst  deeds 
done,  takes  occasion  to  insist  upon  his  righteousness ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Upon  the  Insolency  of  the  Tumults. 
ive  here,  I  must  confess,  a  neat  and  well-coucbed 
iTective  against  tumults,  eicpressing  a  true  fear  of  them  in 
the  author ;  but  yet  so  handsomely  composed,  and  withal  s*.- 
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feeliDglv,  that,  to  make  a  Toja\  comparisoD,  I  lieliere  Rdu^ 
boani  tiie  sou  of  SoloiDon  coald  not  Imve  composed  it  bett£  . 
Yet  Rehoboam  had  more  cause  to  ioveieh  against  them ;  tor 
they  had  Btoneil  his  tribute-gatherer,  and  peiTiaps  had  as  littla 
spared  his  own  person,  had  lie  not  with  all  epeed  betaken  him 
to  his  char'ot.  But  this  king  hath  stood  the  worst  of  them 
in  his  own  house  witliout  danger,  when  liis  coacli  and  horses, 
in  a  panic  fear,  have  been  to  seek:  which  ai^ues,  that  the 
tumults  at  Whitehall  were  nothing  so  dangerous  as  those  at 
Sechem, 

But  the  matter  here  considerable,*  is  not  whether  the  king 
or  his  household  rhetorician  have  made  a  pithy  declamatioa 
against  tumults ;  hut  first,  whether  these  were  tumults  ornot; 
next,  if  they  were,  whether  the  king  himself  did  not  cause 
them.  Let  us  examine  therefore  how  things  at  that  time  stood. 
The  kins',  ^s  before  hath  been  proved,  having  both  called  this 
parliament  unwillingly,  and  as  unwillingly  from  lime. to  time 
condescended  to  their  several  acta,  carrying  on  a  disjoint  and 
private  interest  of  his  own,  and  not  enduring  to  be  so  crossed 
and  overswayed,  especially  in  the  executing  of  his  chief  and 
boldest  instrument,  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  first  lempts  the 
English  army,  wiih  no  less  reward  than  the  spoil  of  London, 
to  come  up  and  destroy  the  parliament.  That  being  discovered 
hy  some  of  the  officers,  who,  though  bad  enough,  yet  abhorred 
so  foul  a  deed;  the  king,  hardened  in  his  pui'pose,  tempts 
them  the  second  time  at  Burrowhridge,  promises  to  pawn  hie 
jewels  for  thenj,  and  that  they  should  he  met  and  assisted 
(would  they  liut  mareh  on)  with  a  gross  hody  of  horse  under 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  He  tempts  them  yet  the  third  time, 
though  afier  discovery,  and  his  own  abjuration  to  have  ever 
tempted  them,  as  ia  affirmed  in  the  declaration  of  "  No  more 
addresses."  Neither  this  succeeding,  he  turns  hijn  next  to  the 
8cotcharmy,andby  bis  own  credential  letters  given  to  O'Neal 
and  Sir  John  Henderson,  baits  his  temptation  with  a  rich^ 
reward ;  not  only  to  have  the  sacking  of  London,  but  four 
northern  counties  to  be  made  Scottish,  with  jewels  of  great 
value  to  be  given  in  pawn  the  while, 

But  neither  would  the  Scots,  for  any  promise  of  reward,  be 

brought  to  such  an  execrable  and  odious  treachery :  hut  with 

much  honesty  gave  notice  of  the  king's  design  both  !o  the  par- 

*  This  is,  "  to  be  foneidered."  — Eu. 
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liament  and  city  of  London.  The  parliament  moreover  >iaa 
intelli^nce,  and  the  people  could  not  but  discei'n,  that  there 
was  a  bitter  and  malignant  party  grown  up  now  to  sucb  a 
boldness,  as  to  give  out  insolent  and  threatening  speeches 
against  the  parliament  itseK  Besides  this,  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland  was  now  broke  out ;  and  a  conspiracy  in  Scotland 
Lad  been  made,  while  the  king  was  there,  against  some  chief 
members  of  that  parliament ;  great  numbers  here  of  unknown 
and  suspicious  persons  resorted  to  the  city. 

The  king,  being  returned  from  Scotland,  presently  dis- 
misses that  guard,  which  the  parliament  thought  necessary  in 
the  midsi;  of  so  many  dangers  to  have  about  them,  and  puts 
another  guard  in  their  place,  contrary  to  the  privilege  of  that 
high  court,  and  by  such  a  one  commanded  as  made  them  no 
less  doubtful  of  the  guard  itself.  Which  they  therefore,  upon 
some  ill  effects  thereof  first  found,  discharge ;  deeming  it  more 
safe  to  sit  free,  though  without  guard,  in  open  danger,  than 
enclosed  with  a  suspected  safety.  The  people,  thereTore,  lest 
their  worthiest  and  most  faithful  patriots,  who  had  exposed 
themselves  for  the  public,  and  whom  they  saw  uow  lefl  naked, 
Bhould  want  aid,  or  be  deserted  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers, 
came  in  multitudes,  though  unarmed,  to  witnefs  their  fidelity 
and  readiness  in  case  of  any  violence  offered  to  the  parliament 
The  king,  both  envying  to  see  the  people's  love  thus  devolved 
on  another  object,  and  doubling  leat  it  might  utterly  disable 
him  to  do  with  parliaments  as  he  was  wont,  sent  a  message 
into  the  citv  forbidding  sucb  resorts. 

The  parliament  also,  both  by  what  was  discovered  to  them, 
and  what  they  saw  in  a  malignant  party,  (some  of  which  had 
already  drawn  blood  in  a  fray  or  two  at  the  court-gate,  and 
even  at  their  own  gate  in  Weatmiiister-hall,)  conceiving- 
ihemseivea  to  be  still  in  danger  where  they  sate,  sent  a  most 
reasonable  and  just  petition  to  the  king,  that  a  guard  might 
be  allowed  them  out  of  the  city,  whereof  the  king's  own 
chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Esses,  might  have  command; 
it  being  the  rieht  of  inferior  courts  to  make  choice  of  their 
own  guard.  This  the  king  refused  to  do;  and  why  he  re- 
fused the  very  next  day  made  manifest;  for  on  that  day  it 
was  that  he  sallied  out  from  Whitehall,  with  those  trusty 
myrmidons,  to  block  up  or  give  assault  to  the  house  of  cotu- 
mons.     He  had,  besides  all  tliis,  begun  to  fortify  his  oouit. 
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and  entertained  armed  men  not  a  few ;  who,  standing  at  Ul 
palace  gate,  reviled,  and  with  drawn  swords  wounded  many 
of  the  people,  as  they  went  by  unarmed,  and  in  a  peaceaUe 
manner,  whereof  some  died.*  The  passing  by  of  a  multi- 
tude, though  neither  to  St.  George's  feast,  nor  to  a  tiltmg, 
certainly  of  itself  was  no  tumult ;  the  expression  of  thest 
loyalty  and  steadfastness  to  the  parliament,  whose  lives  and 
safeties  by  more  than  slight  rumours  they  doubted  to  be 
in  danger,  was  no  tumult.  If  it  grew  to  be  so,  the  cause 
was  in  the  king  himself  and  his  injurious  retinue,  who, 
both  by  hostile  preparations  in  the  court,  and  by  actual 
assailing  of  the  people,  gave  them  just  cause  to  defend 
themselves. 

Surely  those  unarmed  and  petitioning  people  needed  not 
have  been  so  formidable  to  any,  but  to  such  whose  con- 
sciences misgave  them  how  ill  they  had  deserved  of  the 
people ;  and  first  began  to  injure  them,  because  they  justly 
feared  it  from  them ;  and  then  ascribe  that  to  popular  tu- 
mult, which  was  occasioned  by  their  own  provoking.  And 
that  the  king  was  so  emphatical  and  elaborate  on  this  theme 
against  tumults,  and  expressed  with  such  a  vehemence  his 
hatred  of  them,  will  redound  less  perhaps  than  he  was  aware 
to  the  commendation  of  his  government.     For,  besides  that 

♦  Upon  the  subject  of  these  **  tumults"  we  find,  in  the  **  Vindiciae  Caro- 
linae,'*  a  very  ludicrous  passage,  with  which  the  reader  will  be  amused. 
'*  And  now  from  the  whole  let  any  indifferent  man  say  for  me,  first,  whether 
these  disorderly  proceedings  were  not  tumults ;  and  next,  if  they  grew  to  be 
80,  how  the  king  can  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  them  himself.  For  though 
those  hostile  preparations,  and  actual  assailing  the  people,  which  our  an- 
swerer says,  gave  them  just  cause  to  defend  themselves,  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  somewhat  in  the  case  if  those  people  had  not  been  the  aggressors ; 
yet,  when,  as  himself  confesses,  the  king  had  sent  a  message  into  the  city 
forbidding  such  resorts,  what  made  they  there  ?  Nor  can  these  hostile 
preparations,  and  actual  assailing  the  people,  be  other  than  what  the  Lord 
Mayor,  &c.,  in  their  petition  to  the  king,  represent,  viz.  this  fortifying 
Whitehall,  and  the  wounding  some  citizens:  which  his  majesty  thus  an- 
swers, that,  as  to  the  former,  his  person  was  in  danger  by  such  a  disorderly 
conflux  of  people ;  and  withal  urges  their  seditious  language,  even  at  his 
palace-gates :  and  for  the  other,  that  if  any  one  were  wounded,  it  was 
through  their  evil  misdemeanors.  And  therefore,  to  make  it  no  more  than 
the  case  of  a  common  person ;  every  man's  house  is  his  castle ;  and  if  a 
confused  dub-rabble  gather  about  it,  cum  kick'u  etfruk'is  ei  horribiU  sonitu^ 
the  gentleman  of  the  house  commands  his  servants  to  beat  them  off,  and  in 
doing  it  some  of  the  assailants  are  wounded ;  nay,  put  it  further,  killedv 
And  what  can  the  l*w  make  of  it  ?  "  (p.  48,  41).) — Ed. 
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in  good  goTemmenlfl  they  happen  selJoniest,*  and  rise  not 
without  cause,  if  they  prove  extreme  and  pemioioua,  they 
were  never  counted  so  to  inonarehyit  but  to  moTiaruhical  tj 
ranny;  and  extremes  otie  with  aaother  are  at  most  andpathy. 
If  then  the  kiDg  bo  extremely  stood  in  fear  of  tumullB,  the 
inference  will  endanger  him  to  be  the  other  extreme.  Thus 
far  the  oct^sion  of  this  discourse  against  tumidts :  now  to 
the  discourse  ilself,  voluble  enough,  and  full  of  sentence,  but 
that,  for  the  most  part,  either  specious  rather  than  soHd,  or 
to  his  cauee  nothing  pertinent. 

"  He  never  thoiiglit  anything  more  to  presage  the  mis- 
chiefi  that  ensued,  than  those  tumults."  Then  was  his  fore- 
sight but  short,  and  much  mietaken.  Those  tumults  were 
but  the  mild  effects  of  an  e»il  and  injurioM  rei^  ;  not  signs 
of  mischiefs  to  come,  but  seeking  relief  for  mischief  past: 
those  signs  were  to  be  read  more  apparent  in  his  rage  and 
purposed  revenge  of  those  free  expostulationa  and  clatnours 
of  the  people  agaJaat  his  lawless  government.  "Not  any- 
thing," saith  he,  "  portends  more  God's  displeasure  against 
a  nation,  than  when  he  suffers  the  clamours  of  the  vulgar  to 
pass  all  bouniia  of  law  and  reverence  to  authority."  llMt- 
tends  rather  his  displeasure  against  a  tyrannous  king,  whose 
proud  throne  he  intends  to  overturn  by  that  contemptible 
vulgar;  the  sad  cries  and  oppressions  of  whom  his  lovalty 
regarded  not.  As  for  that  supplicating  peojile,  they  did  no 
hurt  either  to  law  or  authority,  but  stood  for  it  rather  in  the 
parliament  against  whom  they  feared  would  violate  it. 

"  That  they  invaded  the  honour  and  freedom  of  the  two 
honaes,"  is  his  own  officious  accusation,  not  seconded  by  the 
parliament,  who,  had  they  seen  cause,  were  themselves  best  able 
to  complain.     And  if  they  "shook  and  menaced"  any,  they 

*  Socral«3  uied  to  say  that  t,  groom  who,  being  intruoled  with  b  Bind  of 
gentle  manngeable  honei,  should,  by  his  ignorance  and  nant  of  skill,  randn 
them  vicious  uid  utiiulf,  would  well  deeerve  all  the  kicks  he  might  happen 
t0  get  l^om  them.  So  among  mankind,  people  ieldom  Tebel  agaiiiat  those 
irho  promote  their  hsppinet) ;  not  are  there  any  persona  lo  ignoraat  aa  not 
to  know  when  they  are  well  nod  happily  goTerned.— En. 

t  Here,  a<  everywhere  else,  Wilton  diatinguishea  constitutjonol  froni 
absolute  monarchy.  Towards  the  former,  though  openly  prefeirbig  a  com- 
monwealth, he  espressea  no  hostility,  regarding  it  as  one  of  those  foriua  of 

just  and  lawful  government  under  whitdi,  if        

may  be  flourishing  imd  hi 
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were  such  us  had  more  relation  to  the  court  than  to  thecoma 
monwealth  ;  enemies^  not  patrons  of  the  people.  But  if  theif 
petitioning  unarmed  were  an  myasion  of  both  houses,  what 
was  his  entrance  into  the  house  of  commons,  besetting  it  with 
armed  men?  In  what  condition  then  was  the  honour  and 
freedom  of  that  house  ?  "  They  forebore  not  rude  deport- 
ments, contemptuous  words  and  actions,  to  himself  and  his 
court."  It  was  more  wonder,  having  heard  what  treacherous 
hostility  he  had  designed  against  the  city  and  his  whole 
kingdom,  that  they  forbore  to  handle  him  as  people  in  their 
rage  have  handled  tyrants  heretofore  for  less  offences. 

"They  were  not  a  short  ague,  but  a  fierce  quotidian 
fever."  He  indeed  may  best  say  it,  who  most  felt  it ;  for 
the  shaking  was  within  him,  and  it  shook  him,  by  his  own 
description,  "  worse  than  a  storm,  worse  than  an  earth- 
quake;" Belshazzar's  palsy.  Had  not  worse  fears,  terrors, 
and  envies  made  within  him  that  commotion,  how  could  a 
multitude  of  his  subjects,  armed  with  no  other  weapon  than 
petitions,  have  shaken  all  his  joints  with  such  a  terrible  ague? 
Yet  that  the  parliament  should  entertain  the  least  fear  of  bad 
intentions  from  him  or  his  party  he  endures  not ;  but  would 
persuade  us,  that  "  men  scare  themselves  and  others  without 
cause :  "  for  he  thought  fear  would  be  to  them  a  kind  of  ar- 
mour, and  his  design  was,  if  it  were  possible,  to  disarm  all, 
especially  of  a  wise  fear  and  suspicion;  for  that  he  knew 
would  find  weapons. 

He  goes  on  therefore  with  vehemence,  to  repeat  the  mis- 
chiefs done  by  these  tumults.  "  They  first  petitioned,  then 
protested ;  dictate  next,  and  lastly  overawe  the  parliament 
They  removed  obstructions,  they  purged  the  houses,  cast  out 
rotten  members."  If  theie  were  a  man  of  iron,  such  as 
Talus,  by  our  poet  Spenser  is  feigned  to  be,  the  page  of 
Justice,  who  with  his  iron  flail  could  do  all  this,  and  expe- 
ditiously, without  those  deceitful  forms  and  circumstances  of 
law,  worse  than  ceremonies  in  religion ;  I  say,  God  send  it 
done,  whether  by  one  Talus,  or  by  a  thousand. 

"But  they  subdued  the  men  of  conscience  in  parliament, 
backed  and  abetted  all  seditious  and  schismatical  proposals 
against  government,  ecclesiastical  and  civil."  Now  we  may 
perceive  the  root  of  his  hatred,  whence  it  springs.  It  was 
not  the  king  s  grace,  or  princely  goodness,  but  this  iron  flail| 
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tlie  people,  tbat  drove  the  bishops  out  of  their  uroniea,  out 
of  their  cathedrals,  out  of  the  lurds'  house,  out  of  their  copca 
and  surphcea,  and  all  thoae  papisrical  innoTations,  threw 
down  the  Uigh-com mission  and  star- chamber,  gave  as  a  tri- 
ennial parliament,  and  what  we  most  desired ;  in  revenge 
whereof  he  now  bo  bitterly  inveighs  againaC  them  ;  these  are 
those  seditious  and  Bchismatical  proposals  then  by  him  con* 
descended  to  as  acts  of  grace,  novr  of  another  name  ;  which 
declares  him,  touching  matters  of  church  and  state,  to  have 
been  no  other  maa  in  the  deepest  of  his  solitude,  than  he  was 
before  at  the  highest  of  his  sovereignty. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  ibese  turanlts:  they  played 
the  hasty  "  midwives,  and  would  not  stay  the  ripening,  but 
went  straight  to  rjppiug  up,  and  forcibly  cut  out  abortive 
votes."  They  would  not  slay  perhaps  the  Spanish  demur- 
ring, and  patting  off  such  wholesome  acts  and  counsels,  as 
the  politic  cabinet  at  Whitehall  liad  no  mind  to.  But  all 
this  la  complained  here  as  done  to  the  parliament,  and  yet 
we  heard  not  the  parHament  at  that  time  complain  of  any 
violence  from  the  people,  but  from  him.  Wherefore  in- 
trudes he  to  plead  the  cause  of  parliament  against  tiie  people, 
while  the  parliament  was  pleading  their  own  cause  against 
him  ;  and  against  him  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  of  the 
people  ?  It  is  plain  then,  that  those  confluxes  and  resorls 
interrupted  not  the  parhament,  nor  by  them  were  thought  tu- 
multuous, but  by  him  only  and  hie  court  faction. 

"But  what  good  man  had  not  rather  want  anything  he 
most  desired  for  the  public  good,  than  attain  it  by  such  un- 
lawful and  irreligious  means?"  As  much  as  to  say,  had 
not  rather  sit  stiU,  and  let  his  country  be  tyrannized,  ihau 
that  the  people,  finding  no  other  remedy,  should  stand  up 
like  men,  and  demand  their  rights  and  liberties.  This  is  the 
artificialist  piece  of  finesse  to  persuade  men  into  slavery  that 
the  wit  of  court  could  have  invented.  But  hear  how  much 
better  the  moral  of  this  lesson  would  befit  the  teacher. 
What  good  man  had  not  rather  want  a  boundless  and  arbi- 
trary power,  and  those  fine  flowera  of  the  crown,  called  pre- 
rc^adves,  than  for  them  to  use  force  and  perpetual  vezatioa 
tonis  faithful  subjects,  nay,  to  wade  lor  them  through  blood 
and  civil  war?  So  that  this  and  the  whole  bundle  of  those 
foUowmg  sentences  may  be  applied  belter  to 
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ment  of  his  own  violent  courses^  than  of  those  pretended 
tumults. 

**  Who  were  the  chief  demagogues  to  send  for  those  tu- 
mults, some  alive  are  not  ignorant."  Setting  aside  the 
afirightment  of  this  goblin  word ;  for  the  king,  by  his  leave, 
cannot  coin  English,  as  he  could  money,  to  be  current,  (and 
it  is  believed  this  wording  was  above  his  known  style  and 
orthography,  and  accuses  the  whole  composure  to  be  cod- 
scious  of  some  other  author,*)  yet  if  the  people  were  sent  for, 
emboldened  and  directed  by  those  demagogues,  who,  saving 
his  Greek,  were  good  patriots,  and  by  his  own  confession 
"  men  of  some  repute  for  parts  and  piety,"  it  helps  well  to 
assure  us  there  was  both  urgent  cause,  and  the  less  danger 
of  their  coming. 

"  Complaints  were  made,  yet  no  redress  could  be  obtained.*' 
The  parliament  also  complained  of  what  danger  they  sat  in 
from  another  party,  and  demanded  of  him  a  guard ;  but  it 
was  not  granted.  What  marvel  then  if  it  cheered  them  to  see 
some  store  of  their  friends,  and  in  the  Roman,  not  the  pet- 
tifogging sense,  their  clients  so  near  about  them !  a  defence 
due  by  nature  both  from  whom  it  was  offered,  and  to  whom, 
as  due  as  to  their  parents ;  though  the  court  stormed  and 
fretted  to  see  such  honour  given  to  them,  who  were  then  best 
fathers  of  the  commonwealth.  And  both  the  parliament 
and  people  complained,  and  demanded  justice  for  those  as- 
saults, if  not  murders,  done  at  his  own  doors  by  that  crew  of 
rufflers ;  but  he,  instead  of  doing  justice  on  them,  justified 
and  abetted  them  in  what  they  did,  as  in  his  public  answer 
to  a  petition  from  the  city  may  be  read.  Neither  is  it 
slightly  to  be  passed  over,  that  in  the  very  place  where 
blood  was  first  drawn  in  this  cause,  at  the  beginning  of  all 
that  followed,  there  was  his  own  blood  shed  by  the  execu- 
tioner :  according  to  that  sentence  of  divine  justice,  "  In  the 
place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs 
lick  thy  blood,  even  thine." 

From  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  excuse  that  improvident 
and  fatal  error  of  his  absenting  from  the  parliament.  "  When 
he  found  that  no  declaration  of  the  bishops  could  take  place 
against  those  tumults."     Was  that  worth  his  considering 

♦  Another  glance  at  the  authorship  of  Dr.  Gaudeii.  Others  have  re* 
marked  that  Charles  the  First^s  style  was  more  simple  and  plain.  — £d. 


tLat  foolish  and  eelf-undoing  declaration  of  twelve  c 
bishopB,*  who  were  immediHtely  appeaclied  of  treason  i 
that  audacious  declaring?  The  bishops  peradventure  v 
row  and  then  pulled  by  the  rocheta,  and  deserved  another 
kind  of  piiUiniT ;  but  what  amounted  this  to  "  the  fear  of  lus 
own  person  in  the  streets?"  Did  he  not  the  very  next  day 
after  his  irruption  into  the  house  of  commons,  than  which 
nothing  had  more  exasperated  the  people,  go  in  his  coach 
unguarded  into  the  city  ?  Did  he  receive  the  least  affront, 
much  less  violence,  in  any  of  the  streets,  but  rather  humble 
demeanours  and  suppHcalions  ?  Hence  may  be  gathered, 
that  however  in  his  own  guiltiness  he  might  have  justly 
feared,  yet  that  he  knew  the  people  so  full  of  awe  and  rever- 
ence to  his  person,  as  to  dare  commit  himself  single  among 
the  thickest  of  them,  at  a  time  when  he  had  most  provoked 
them, 

Besides,  in  Scotland  they  had  handled  the  bishops  in  a 
more  robustious  manner;  Edinburgh  had  been  full  of  tu- 
mults ;  two  armies  ft^m  thence  had  entered  England  against 
him  :  yet  after  all  this  he  was  not  fearful,  but  very  forward 
to  take  bO  long  a  journCy  to  Edinburgh  ;  which  argues  first, 
as  did  also  his  rendition  afterward  to  the  Scots  army,  that  to 
England  he  continued  still,  as  he  was  indeed,  a  stranger,  and 
full  ofdiftidence;   to  the  Scots  only  a  native  king,  in  his 

•  Clarenilon,  how  adverse  soever  to  the  parliament,  cannot  forbear  con- 
demninn;  the  cooducl  of  the  twelve  bi^hnps,  who,  b«  »ys,  were  urged  for- 
ward in  their  foolish  career  by  Archbishop  WiUiams.  He  is  csreful,  in- 
deed, to  add  that,  bjr  iheeending  of  tbeK  relractorj  preUtei  to  the  Tower, 
"  the  reveieiKU  and  teneration  that  formerly  had  been  entertained  for  par- 
liamenti"  were  greatly  lesiened;  all  the  vhUe  admitting;  "  ihe  indiKretion 
of  those  bishops,  ewayi>d  by  the  pride  and  pauion  of  that  archbishop,  in 
applying  that  icnedy  at  a  lime  wheu  they  suw  all  forms  and  rules  of  judg- 
ment impetuously  declined,  and  the  power  uf  their  adversaries  sn  great, 
that  the  laws  themselves  submitted  la  their  oppression  ;  thai  they  should, 
in  Bucb  a  Hlorm,  when  the  best  pilot  was  at  his  prayers,  and  the  card  and 
coinpaBs  lost,  without  the  advice  of  one  mariner,  put  themselves  in  such  ■ 
cockboat,  and  tu  be  severed  from  the  good  sJiip,  gave  that  scandal  and  offence 
to  ail  those  who  passionately  desired  to  preserve  their  fuin:iion,  that  they 
had  no  coinpaision,  or  regard  of  their  persons,  or  what  became  of  them  ; 
Insomuch  as  in  the  whole  debate  in  the  house  of  commans,  ihere  waa 
only  one  gentleman  who  spoke  on  their  behalf,  and  said  'he  did  not  be- 
tieve  they  were  guilty  of  high -treason,  hut  that  they  were  stark  mad;  and 
therefore  desired  they  might  be  sent  tu  Bedlam.'"— l//iftory,  d;c,  ii.  13C^ 
121.)— £d. 
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confidence,  thoagh  nol  in  his  dealing  towards  tbem.  It 
shuwB  ua  next  beyond  doubting,  ibat  all  tbis  bis  fear  of  tu- 
mults was  but  a  mere  colour  and  occasion  taken  of  big 
reaolfed  absence  fi'om  tbe  parliament,  fur  some  eod  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  guessed.  And  those  instances,  wherein  valour  is 
not  to  be  questioned  for  not  "  scuffling  with  tbe  sea,  or  an 
undisciplined  rabble,"  are  but  subservient  to  cany  on  the 
solemn  jest  of  his  fearing  tumults;  if  they  discover  not 
witlial  tbe  true  reason  why  he  departed,  onlj  to  turn  his 
slashing  at  the  court-gate  to  slaughtering  in  the  field  ;  bis 
disorderly  bickering  to  an  orderly  invading  ;  which  was  no- 
thing else  but  a  more  orderly  disorder. 

"  Some  suspected  and  affirmed  that  he  meditated  a  war 
when  he  went  first  from  Whitehall,"  And  they  were  not 
tbe  worst  heads  that  did  so,  nor  did  any  of  his  former  acts 
weaken  him  lo  that,  aa  he  alleges  for  himself;  or  if  they  had, 
they  clear  him  only  for  the  time  of  passing  them,  not  tor 
whatever  thoughts  might  come  aiter  into  bis  mind.  Former 
actions  of  improvidence  or  fear,  not  with  him  unusual,  can- 
not absolve  him  of  all  afWr  meditations.  He  goes  on  pro- 
testing hie  "  no  intention  to  have  left  Whitehall,"  bad  these 
horrid  tumults  given  him  but  fair  quarter ;  as  if  he  hims^l^ 
his  wife,  and  children  had  been  in  peril.  But  to  this  enough 
hath  been  answered.  "  Had  this  parliament,  as  it  was  in  its 
first  election,"  namely,  with  the  lord  and  baron  bishops, 
''  sat  full  and  free,"  he  doubts  not  but  all  had  gone  welL 
What  warrant  this  of  his  to  us,  whose  not  doubting  was  all 
good  men's  greatest  doubt  ?  "  He  was  resolved  to  hear 
reason,  and  to  consent  so  far  as  he  could  comprehend."  A 
hopeful  resolution !  what  if  his  reason  were  found  by  oft 
experience  to  comprehend  nothing  beyond  his  own  ad- 
vantages ;  was  this  a  reason  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  tbe  com- 
mon good  of  three  nations  ?  But,"  saith  he,  "as  swine  are 
to  gardens,  so  are  tumults  to  parliaments."  This  the  parlia- 
ment, bad  they  found  it  so,  could  best  have  told  us.  In  tbe 
meanwhile,  who  knows  not  that  one  great  ho^  may  da  sa 
much  mischief  in  a  garden  as  many  little  swine: 

"  He  was  sometimes  prone  to  think,  that  had  he  called 
tbis  last  parliament  to  any  other  place  in  England,  the  ead 
consequences  might  have  been  prevented."  But  change  of 
air  changes  not  the  mind.     Was  not  his  first  parliament  at 
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Oxford  dissolved  al^er  two  subsidies  given  bim,  and  no 
justice  received  ?  Wae  noL  hii>  kst  in  the  t)ume  place,  where 
they  Bat  with  as  much  freedom,  as  much  quiet  Irom  tumults, 
as  they  could  desire;  a  parliament,  both  in  his  account  and 
their  own,  consiitting  of  all  his  frienda,  that  fled  aAer  him, 
and  eutfered  for  him,  and  ytt  by  him  nicknamed  and  cashiered 
for  a  "  mongrel  parliament,  that  vexed  his  queen  with  their 
base  and  mutinous  motions,"  as  his  cabinet-letter  tells  us? 
Whereby  the  world  may  see  plainly,  that  no  shitiing  of 
place,  no  sifting  of  members  to  his  own  mind,  no  number, 
DO  paucity,  no  freedom  from  tumults,  could  ever  bring  his 
arbitrary  wilfuhiess,  and  tyrannical  designs,  to  brook  the 
least  ebape  or  similitude,  the  least  counterfeit  of  a  parUa- 
ment.  Finally,  instead  of  praying  for  his  people  as  a  good 
king  should  do,  he  prays  to  be  deliverea  from  ihem,  as 
"  from  wild  beasts,  inundations,  and  raging  geait,  that  had 
overborne  all  loyalty,  modesty,  laws,  justice,  and  religion," 
God  save  the  people  from  such  intercessors ! 


.  CHAPTER  V. 

■     Upon  the   Bill  for   Triennial   Parliaments,   and  for 
(  settling  this.  ^c. 

The  bill  for  a  triennial  parliament  was  hut  the  third  part 
of  one  good  step  toward  that  which  in  times  past  was  our 
a:miial  right.  The  other  bill  for  settling  this  parliament  was 
new  indeed,  but  at  that  time  very  necessary ;  and,  in  the 
king's  own  words,  no  more  than  what  the  world  "  was  fiilly 
confirmed  he  might  in  justice,  reason,  honour,  and  conscience 
grant  them;"  for  lo  that  end  he  affirms  to  have  done  it. 

But  whereas  he  attributes  the  passing  of  them  to  his  own 
act  of  grace  and  willingness,  (as  fiis  manner  is  to  make  vir- 
tues of  his  necessities,)  and  giving  to  himself  all  the  praise, 
heaps  inei-atituile  upon  the  parliament,  a  little  memory  will 
Kt  the  clean  contrary  before  us  ;  that  for  those  beneficial  acta 
we  owe  what  we  owe  to  the  parliament,  but  to  his  granting 
them  neither  praise  nor  thanks.  The  first  bill  granted  rnuaa 
less  than  two  former  statutes  yet  in  force  by  Edward  the 
Third;  that  a  parliament  should  be  called  every  year,  of 
oflener,  if  need  were ;  nay,  from  a  far  ancientec  law-book. 
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called  t..e  "  Min-or,"  it  is  affirmed  ip  a  late  treatise  called 
"  Rights  of  tlie  Kingdom  ;"  *  tliat  parlianienis  oy  onr  old 
laws  ouglit  twice  a  year  to  be  at  London.  From  twice  It. 
one  year  to  once  in  tliree  years,  it  may  be  soon  cast  up  how 
great  a  loss  we  fe!l  into  of  our  ancient  liberty  by  that  act, 
which  in  the  ignorant  and  slavish  minds  wc  then  were,  was 
thought  a  great  purchase. 

Wisest  men  pei'haps  were  contented  (for  the  present,  at 
leaBt)  by  this  act  to  have  recovered  parliaments,  which  were 
then  upon  the  brink  of  danger  to  be  for  ever  lost.  And  this 
is  that  which  the  king  preaches  here  for  a  special  token  of 
his  princely  favour,  to  have  abridged  and  overreached  the 
people  five  parts  in  six  what  their  due  was,  both  by  ancient 
statute  and  originally.  And  thus  tlie  taking  from  ns  all  but 
a  triennial  remnant  of  that  English  freedom  which  our  fathers 
leil  us  double,  in  a  fair  annuity  enrolled,  is  set  out,  and  eohl 
to  us  here  for  the  gracious  and.  over-Jiberal  giving  of  a  new 
enfranchisement.  How  little,  may  we  think,  did  lie  ever 
give  OS,  who  in  the  bill  of  his  pretended  ^vings  writes 
down  imprimis  that  benefit  or  privilege  once  in  three  yean 
given  us,  which  by  eo  giving-he  more  than  twice  every  year 
illegally  took  from  us :  such  givers  as  give  single  to  take 
away  sixfold,  be  to  our  enemies  1  for  certainly  this  common- 
wealth, if  the  statutes  of  our  ancestors  be  worth  aughl, 
would  have  found  it  hard  and  hazardous  to  thrive  under  the 
damage  of  such  a  guileful  liberality. 

The  other  act  was  so  necessary,  that  nothing  in  the  power 
of  man  more  seemed  lo  be  the  stay  and  support  of  all  thinga 
from  that  steep  ruin  to  which  he  had  nigli  brought  them, 
than  that  act  obtained.  He  had  by  his  ill-stewardship,  and, 
to  say  no  worse,  the  needless  raising  of  two  armies,  intended 
for  a  civil  war,  beggared  both  himself  and  the  public ;  and 
besides  had  left  us  upon  the  score  of  his  needy  enemies  far 
what  it  cost  them  in  their  own  defence  against  him.  To  dis- 
engage him  and  the  kingdom  great  sums  were  to  be  bor- 
rowed, which  would  never  have  been  lent,  nor  conid  ever  be 
repaid,  had  the  king  chanced  to  dissolve  this  parliament  aa 
heretofore.  The  errors  also  of  his  government  had  brought 
the  kingdom  to  such  extremes,  as  were  incapable  of  all  re- 

*  Written  br  Sir  Rulph  Sadteir,  a  imill  thin  quuto,  full  of  leanung, 
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covery  witboiit  the  absolute  continuance  of  a  jiarliamsnt.  Xt 
had  been  else  in  vain  lo  go  about  the  settling  of  so  great 
distempers,  if  he,  who  first  caused  the  malady,  might,  when 
he  pleased,  reject  the  remedy.  Notwtth standing  al!  which, 
that  he  granted  both  these  acts  unwillingly,  and  as  a  mere  pas- 
fiive  instrument,  was  then  Tisible  even  to  most  of  those  men 
who  now  will  see  nothing. 

At  passing  of  the  former  act  be  himself  concealed  not  his 
unwillingness ;  and  testifying  a  general  dislike  of  their  ac- 
tions, which  they  then  proceeded  in  with  great  approbiition 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  he  told  them  with  a  masterly  brow, 
that  "  by  this  act  he  had  obliged  them  above  what  they  had 
deserved,"  and  gave  a  piece  of  justice  to  the  commonwealth 
sU  times  short  of  his  predecessors,  as  if  he  had  been  giving 
some  boon  or  b^ged  office  to  a  sort  of  his  desertless  grooms. 

That  he  passed  the  latter  act  against  his  wilt,  no  man  in 
reason  can  hold  it  questionable.  For  if  the  Februai'y  before 
he  made  so  dainty,  and  were  bo  loath  to  bestow  a  parliament 
once  in  three  yeari  upon  the  nation,  because  this  had  so  op- 
posed his  courses,  was  it  likely  that  the  May  following  he 
should  bestow  willingly  on  this  parliament  an  indissoluble 
sitting,  when  they  had  offended  him  much  more  by  cutring 
short  and  impeaching  of  high-lreason  his  chief  favourites  ? 
It  «as  his  fear  then,  not  his  favour,  which  drew  from  him 
that  act,  lest  the  parliament,  incensed  by  his  conspiracies 
against  them,  about  the  same  time  discovered,  should  with 
the  people  have  resented  too  heinously  those  his  doings,  if  to 
the  suspicion  of  their  danger  from  him  he  had  also  added 
the  denial  of  this  only  means  to  secure  themselves. 

From  these  acts  therefore  in  which  he  glories,  and  where- 
with BO  oft  he  upbraids  the  parliament,  he  cannot  justly 
CKpect  to  reap  aught  but  dishonour  and  dispraise ;  as 
being  both  unwillingly  granted,  and  one  granting  much  lees 
than  was  before  allowed  by  statute,  the  other  being  a 
testimony  of  his  violent  and  lawless  custom,  not  only  to 
hr'eak  privileges,  but  whole  parliaments ;  from  which  enor- 
mity they  were  constrained  to  bind  him  fii'st  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors ;  never  any  before  him  having  given  like  causes  of 
distrust  and  jealousy  to  his  people.  As  tor  this  parliament, 
how  far  he  was  from  being  advised  by  them  as  he  ought,  Icl 
his  own  words  express. 
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He  taxes  [hem  with  "  undoing  what  they  found  well  done:" 
and  yet  knows  they  undid  nothing  in  the  church,  but  lord  U- 
shops,  lifargies,  ceremooiea,  high-comnjission,  judged  worthy 
by  all  true  protectants  to  he  thrown  out  of  the  church.  Tfaey 
undid  nothing  in  the  state  hut  irregular  and  grinding  courts, 
the  main  grievances  to  be  removwl ;  and  if  these  were  the 
things  which  in  his  opinion  they  found  well  done,  we  may 
again  from  hence  be  informed  with  what  unwillingness  he 
removed  them ;  and  that  those  gracious  acts,  whereof  «o 
frequently  he  makes  mention,  may  be  Englished  more  pro- 
perly acts  of  fear  and  dissimulation  against  bis  mind  aod 
conscience. 

The  bill  preventing  dissolution  of  this  parliament  he  calls 
"  an  unparelleled  act,  out  of  the  extreme  confidence  that  his 
subjects  would  not  make  ill  use  of  it."  But  was  it  not  a 
greater  confidence  of  the  people,  to  put  into  one  man's  hand 
80  great  a  power,  till  he  abused  it,  as  to  summon  and  d»- 
Bolve  parliaments  ?  He  would  be  thanked  for  trusting  thera, 
and  ought  to  thank  them  rather  for  trusting  him :  the  trust 
issuing  first  from  them,  not  from  hira. 

And  that  it  was  a  mere  trust,  and  not  bis  prerogative,  10 
call  and  dissolve  parliaments  at  his  pleasure ;  and  that  par- 
liaments were  not  to  be  dissolved,  till  all  petitions  were  h^rd, 
all  grievances  redressed,  i§  not  only  the  assertion  of  this  par- 
liament, but  of  our  ancient  law-books,  which  aver  it  to  be  ar 
unwritten  law  of  common  right,  so  engraven  in  the  bearU 
of  our  ancestors,  and  by  them  so  constantly  enjoyed  and 
claimed,  as  that  it  needed'  not  enrolling.  And  if  the  Scots  in 
their  declaration  could  charge  the  king  with  breach  of  their 
laws  for  breaking  up  that  jiarliament  without  their  consent, 
while  matters  of  greatest  moment  were  depending;  it  were 
unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  wisdom  of  England  ehonld 
be  so  wanting  to  itself  through  all  ages,  as  not  to  pi-ovide  by 
some  known  law,  written  or  unwritten,  against  the  not  eaU- 
ing,  or  the  arbitrary  dissolving,  of  parliaments;  or  that  they 
who  ordained  their  summoning  twice  a  year,  or  as  oft  as  need 
required,  did  not  tacitly  enact  also,  that  as  necessity  of  ad^n 
o^ed  them,  so  the  same  necessity  should  keep  them  undi»- 
solved,  till  that  were  fuUy  satisfied. 

Were  it  not  for  that,  ptirliaments,  and  all  the  fruit  and ' 
benefit  we  receive  by  having  them,  would  turn  soon  to  msa 
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abusJoti.  It  appears  then,  that  if  this  bill  of  not  dissolTing 
were  an  unparalleled  act,  it  was  a  known  and  common  right, 
whiijli  oui-  ancestors  under  other  kings  enjoyed  as  firmly  as 
if  it  had  been  graven  in  marble  ;  and  that  the  infringement 
of  this  king  first  brought  it  intO'  a  written  act:  who  now 
boasts  that  as  a  great  favour  done  ub,  which  his  own  less 
fidelity  than  waa  in  former  kings  constrained  us  only  of  an 
old  uodou-bied  right  to  make  a  new  written  act.  But  what 
needed  written  acts,  whenas  anciently  it  was  esteemed  part 
of  his  crown  oath,  not  to  dissolve  parliaments  till  all  griev- 
ances were  considered  ?  whereupon  tlie  old  "  Modi  of  Par- 
liament" calls  it  fiat  perjury,  if  he  dissolve  them  before  :  as  I 
find  cited  in  a  book  mentioned  st  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  to  which  and  other  law  ti'actates  I  refer  the  more 
lawyerly  mooting  of  this  point,  which  is  neither  my  element, 
nor  my  proper  work  here ;  since  the  book  which  I  have 
to  answer,  pretends  reason,  not  authorities  and  quotations : 
and  I  hold  reason  to  be  the  best  arbitrator,  and  the  law  of 
law  itself. 

It  is  true,  that  "  good  subjects  think  it  not  just,  that  the 
king's  condition  sbotild  be  worse  by  bettering  theirs."  Bui: 
then  the  king  must  not  be  at  such  a  distance  trom  the  people 
in  judging  what  is  better  and  what  worse ;  which  might  have 
been  agreed,  had  he  known  {for  his  own  words  condemn  him) 
"as  well  with  moderation  to  use,  as  with  earnestness  to 
desire  his  own  advantages."  "  A  continual  parliament,  he 
thought,  would  keep  the  commonwealth  in  tune."  Judge, 
commonwealth !  what  proofs  he  gave,  that  this  boasted  pro- 
fession was  ever  in  his  thought.  *'  Some,"  saith  he,  "  gave 
out,  that  I  repented  me  of  that  settllnv  act."  His  own  actions 
gave  it  out  beyond  all  supposition  ^  for  doubtless  it  repented 
him  to  have  established  that  by  lavr,  which  he  went  about  so 
soon  after  to  abrogate  by  the  aword. 

He  calls  those  acts,  which  be  confesses  "  tended  tji  their 
good,  not  more  princely  than  friendly  contributions."  As  it 
to  do  his  duty  were  of  courtesy,  and  the  discharge  of  his 
trust  a  parcel  of  his  liberality ;  so  nigh  lost  in  his  esteem  was 
the  hirtiiright  of  our  liberties,  that  to  give  them  back  again 
npon  demand,  stood  at  the  mercy  of  his  contribution.  "  He 
doubts  not  but  the  afiectiona  of  his  people  will  compensate 
liifi  sufferings  for  those  acts  of  confidence : "  and  imputes  liii 
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sufiGTingEi  to  B  contrary  cause.  Not  bis  confidence,  bat  Idi 
dlstruBt,  was  that  wLicli  brought  him  to  those  sutferings,  froni 
tlie  time  that  he  forsook  bis  parUament ;  and  trusted  ibem 
never  the  sooner  for  what  he  tells  "  of  their  piety  and  reli- 

E'ouB  Etrictness,"  hut  rather  bated  them,  as  puritans,  whom 
:  always  sougbt  to  extirpate. 

He  would  have  it  believed,  that  "  to  bind  bis  hands  by 
these  acts,  argued  a  -very  short  foresight  of  things,  and  ex- 
,treme  fatuity  of  mind  in  him,"  if  be  had  meant  a  war.  If 
we  should  conclude  so,  that  were  not  the  only  argument: 
neither  did  it  argue  that  he  meant  peace;  knowing  that  what 
he  granted  for  the  present  out  of  fear,  be  might  as  noon  repeal 
bj  force,  watching  liis  liine  ;  and  deprive  tbem  the  fruit  of  those 
acts,  if  his  own  designs,  wherein  he  put  his  trust,  took  effect 

Yet  he  complains,  "  that  tbe  tumults  threatened  to  abase 
all  acts  of  grace,  and  turn  them  into  wantonness."  I  woold 
they  had  turned  his  wantonness  into  the  grace  of  not  abasing 
scripture.  Was  this  becoming  such  a  saint  as  they  would 
mate  him,  to  adulterate  those  sacred  words  from  the  grace 
of  God  to  the  acta  of  bis  own  grace  ?  Herod  was  ea.ten  up 
of  worms  for  saffering  othi?rs  to  compare  his  Toic6  lo  the 
■voice  of  Ood;  but  the  borroivfr  of  this  phrase  g^ives  mooh 
more  cause  of  jealousy,  that  he  likened  his  own  acts  of  grace 
to  the  acts  of  God's  grace. 

From  profaneness  he  scarce  comes  oft' with  perfect  seaae.  '■  I 
was  not  tnen  in  a  capacity  to  make  war,"  tlierefore,  "  I  in- 
tended not."  "  I  was  notin  acapaclty,"  therefore  "  I  could  Dot 
have  given  my  enemies  greater  advantage,  than  by  bo  no- 
princely  inconstancy  to  have  scattered  them  by  arms,  whom 
but  lately  I  had  settled  by  parUamenl."  What  place  coold 
there  be  for  his  inconstancy  in  that  thing  whereto  he  vraa  in 
no  capacity  7  Otherwise  his  inconstancy  wrs  not  so  un- 
wonted, or  BO  nice,  but  that  it  would  have  easily  found  pre- 
tences to  scatter  those  in  revenge,  whom  he  settled  in  fear. 

''  It  Jtad  been  a  course  full  of  sin,  as  well  as  of  hazard  and 
dishonour."  True;  but  if  those  considerations  withheld  him 
not  from  other  actions  of  like  nature,  how  can  we  believe 
they  were  of  strength  sufficient  to  withhold  him  from  thn' 
And  that  they  withheld  him  not,  the  event  soon  taught  ra. 
"  *"b  letting  some  men  go  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  tenifilei 

e  a  temptation  to  them  to  cast  him  down  headliHig."    Is 
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this  simile  we  have  himself  compared  to  Christ,  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  devil,  and  hia  giving  them  that  act  uf  Eettling, 
to  his  letting  them  eo  up  to  the  "  pinnacle  of  the  temple, ' 
A  tottering  and  giddj'  act  rather  than  a  Betlling,  This  waa 
goodly  use  made  of  scripCure  in  his  solitudes  :  but  it  was  no 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  it  was  a  pinnacle  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace,  from  whence  he  and  monarchy  fell  headlong  together. 
He  would  have  others  see  that  "all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  are  not  worth  gaining  by  ways  of  sin  which  hazard 
tbe  soul ;"  and  hath  himself  left  nothing  unhazarded  to  keen 
three.  He  concludes  with  sentences,  that,  rightly  scanned, 
make  not  so  much  for  him  as  against  him,  and  confesses, 
that  "  the  act  of  settling  was  no  sin  of  his  will ; "  and  we 
easily  believe  him,  for  it  hath  been  clearly  proved  a  sin  of 
his  unwillingness.  Wilh  his  orisons  I  meddle  not,  for  he 
appeals  to  a  high  audit.  This  yet  may  be  noted,  that  at  his 
prayers  he  had  before  him  the  sad  presage  of  his  ill  success, 
"as  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  storm,  which  never  admitted 
his  return  to  the  port  from  whence  he  set  out."  Yet  bis 
prayer-book  no  sooner  shut,  but  other  hopes  flattered  him  ; 
and  their  flattering  was  his  destruction. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 

Upon  kii  Retirement  from  Westminster. 

The  simile  wherewith  he  begins  I  was  about  to  have  found 
fault  with,  as  in  a  garb  somewhat  more  poetical  than  ibr  a 
statist:  but  meeting  with  many  strains  of  like  dress  in  other 
of  his  essays,  ana  hearing  him  reported  a  more  diligent 
reader  of  poets  than  of  politicians,  I  began  to  think  that  the 
whole  book  might  perhaps  be  intended  a  piece  of  poetry. 
The  words  are  good,  the  fiction  smooth  and  cleanly;  there 
wanted  only  rhyme,  and  that,  they  say,  is  bestowed  upon  it 
lately.*     But  to  the  argument, 

*  This,  probably,  i>  a  mere  joke ;  but  pceflxed  lo  the  Eikon  Basilike, 
we  And  a  copj  oficnei,  which,  if  reiUy  wikteti  by  Charles  I.,  pniTe  that  he 
profiled  huclillle  bf  ibe  iluily  of  Shattspearet  for,  iniipile  ofa  fevpixtlcal 
eipresaiona,  this  triplet  ballad  ts  upon  ihe  whole  «ery  aad  staff'.  Like  the 
Test  of  the  book,  it  smacks  more  of  the  crOBiec  thui  ihc  sceptre.  It  ii  ok 
tilled,  "  .Vlajesl;  in  Miser]' ;  or.  An  Im  ploiBlioD  to  the  Kjng  of  EingL" 
(Frilten  by  his  lale  majesT;  iii^S  Chailis  I.,  of  blessed  Lnemory,  during  his 
eipllvitrat  CariibraokeCasde,  AnnoDoiu.  1(148. 
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"  I  siayed  at  Whitehall,  till  I  was  driTcn  away  bv  sbuM 
more  than  fear."  I  retract  not  what  I  tbotig-ht  o(^  the  fic> 
tion,  yet  here,  I  mnst  confess  it  lies  too  open.  In  his  ine»- 
gages  and  declamtions,  nay,  in  the  whole  chapter  next  but 
one  before  this,  he  affirm?,  that  "  the  danger  wherein  his 
wife,  hia  children,  and  hia  owu  person"  were  by  those  In- 
mults,  was  the  main  caoee  that  droTe  htm  from  Whitehall, 
and  appeals  lo  God  as  witness  :  he  atHrms  here  that  it  wu 
"  shame  more  than  fear."  And  Digby,  who  knew  his  mind 
Bs  well  as  any,  tells  his  new-listed  guard,  "  that  the  prindpl 
cause  of  his  majesty's  going  thence  was  to  save  them  from 
being  trod  in  the  dirt."  From  whence  we  may  discern  what 
false  and  fiivoloua  excuses  are  avowed  for  truth,  either  in 
those  declarations,  or  in  this  penitential  book. 

Our  forefathers  were  of  that  courage  and  seTerily  of  leal 
to  justice  and  their  native  liberty,  against  the  proud  coDtetnpt 
and  misrule  of  their  Haga,  that  vHien  Richard  the  Second 
departed  but  from  a  committee  of  lords,  who  sal  preparing 
matter  for  the  parliament  not  yet  assembled,  to  the  removiu 
of  his  evil  counsellors,  they  first  vanquished  and  put  lo  flight 
Robert  de  Vere,  his  chief  favourite ;  and  then,  coming  up  to 
London  with  a  huge  arniT,  required  the  king,  then  with- 
drawn for  fear,  but  no  further  off  than  the  Tower,  to  come  to 
Westminster.  Which  he  refusing,  they  told  him  flatly,  that 
unless  he  came  they  would  choose  another.  So  faigh  a 
crime  it  was  accounted  then  for  kings  to  absent  tbemselves, 
not  from  a  parliament,  which  none  ever  durst,  but  &om  any 
meeting  of  his  peers  and  counsellors,  which  did  but  tend  to- 
wards a  parhament  Much  less  would  they  have  sufiered, 
that  a  king,  for  such  trivial  and  various  pretences,  one  while 
for  fear  of  tumults,  another  while  "  for  shame  to  see  them," 
should  leave  bis  regal  station,  and  the  whole  kingdom  bleed- 
ing to  death  of  those  wounds,  which  bis  own  unskilful  and 
perverse  government  had  inflicted. 

Shame  then  it  was  that  drove  him  from  the  parliament, 
but  the  shame  of  what?  Was  it  the  shame  of  his  manifold 
errors  and  misdeeds,  and  to  see  how  weakly  he  had  played 
the  king?  No ;  "  but  to  see  the  barbarous  rudeness  of  those 
tumults  to  demand  anything."  We  have  started  here  oa> 
tber,  and  I  believe  the  truest  cause  of  his  deserting  the  par- 
liament.    The  worst  and   strangest  of  that  "Anything" 
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which  the  ireople  iheii  demanded,  was  hut  the  unloroing  oi 
biahops,  and  expelling  them  the  house,  and  ihe  reducing 
of  church-discipline  to  a  conformity  with  other  proteslaat 
churches;  this  was  the  barbariBia  of  those  tumults:  and 
that  he  might  avoid  the  granting  of  those  honest  and  pious 
demands,  as  well  demanded  by  the  parliament  as  the  people, 
for  this  very  cause  more  thtin  for  fear,  by  his  own  confession 
here,  he  left  the  city ;  and  in  a  most  tempcEtuous  season 
forsook  the  helm  and  steerage  of  the  commonwealth.  This 
was  that  terrible  "Anything,"  from  which  his  conscience 
and  his  reason  chose  to  run,  rather  than  not  deny.  To  be 
importuned  the  removing  of  eril  counsellors,  and  other 
grievances  in  clmrch  and  state,  was  to  him  "  an  intolerable 
oppression."  If  the  people's  demanding  were  ho  burden- 
some to  him,  what  was  his  denial  and  delay  of  justice  to 

Bat  B9  the  demands  of  his  people  were  to  him  a  burden 
and  oppression,  so  was  the  advice  of  his  parliament  esteemed 
a  bondage  ;  "  Whose  agreeing  votes,"  as  he  affirms,  "  were 
not  by  any  law  or  reason  conclusive  to  his  judgment."  For 
the  law,  it  ordnius  a  parliament  to  advise  him  in  his  great 
affitira;  but  if  it  ordain  also,  that  the  single  judgment  of  a 
king  shall  out-balance  all  the  wisdom  of  his  parliament,  it 
ordains  that  which  frustrates  the  -end  of  its  own  ordiiining. 
For  where  the  king's  judgment  may  dissent,  to  the  destruc- 
tion, as  it  may  happen,  both  of  himself  and  the  kingdom, 
their  advice,  and  no  further,  is  a  most  insufficient  and  frus- 
traneous  means  to  be  provided  by  law  in  cases  of  so  high 
concernment.  And  where  the  main  and  principal  Ian  of  com- 
mon preservation  against  tyranny  is  left  so  fruitless  and  infirm, 
there  it  must  needs  follow,  that  all  lesser  laws  are  to  their 
several  ends  and  purposes  much  more  weak  and  ineffectual. 
For  that  nation  would  deserve  to  be  renowned  and  chronicled 
for  folly  and  stupidity,  that  should  by  law  provide  force 
against  private  and  petty  wrongs,  advice  only  against  ty- 
ranny and  public  ruin. 

It  being  therefore  most  unlike  a  law,  to  ordain  a  remedy 
so  slender  and  unlawlike,  to  be  the  utmost  means  of  all 
pnbUc  safety  or  prevention,  as  advice  is,  which  may  at  any 
time  be  rejected  by  the  sole  judgment  of  one  man,  the  king, 
and  so  uidike  the  law  of  Ex^land,  which  lawyers  say  is  tna 
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qiiintesaence  of  reason  and  mature  wisdom ;  we  may  con* 
elude,  that  the  king's  negative  voice  was  never  any  law,  bnl 
an  absurd  and  reasonless  custom,  begotten  and  g;rown  up 
either  from  the  flattery  of  baaest  times,  or  the  usurpation  of 
immoderate  princes.  Thus  much  to  the  law  of  it,  by  a 
better  eyidence  than  rolls  and  records— reason.  But  b  it 
possible  he  should  pretend  also  to  reason,  that  the  judgment 
of  one  man,  not  as  a  wise  or  good  man,  but  us  a  king,  and 
ofUmes  a  wilful,  proud,  and  wicked  king,  should  outweigh 
the  prudence  and  all  the  virtue  of  an  elected  parliament  I 
Wliat  an  abusive  thing  were  it  then  to  summon  parliament!, 
that  by  the  major  part  of  voices  greatest  matters  may  be 
there  debated  and  resolved,  whenas  one  single  voice  after 
that  shall  dash  all  their  resolutions? 

He  attempts  to  give  a  reason  why  it  should :  "  Because 
the  whole  parliaments  represent  not  him  in  any  kind."  But 
mark  how  little  he  advances  ;  for  if  the  parliament  represent 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  is  sure  enough  they  do,  then  doth  the 
king  represent  only  himself;  and  if  a  king  without  his  king- 
dom be  in  a  civil  sense  nothing,  ihen  witliout  or  against  x£b 
representative  of  his  whole  kingdom,  he  himself  represents 
nothing!  and  by  consequence  his  judgment  and  his  s^fative 
is  as  good  as  nothing.  And  though  we  should  allow  him  to 
be  something,  yet  not  equal  or  cotnparabie  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  so  neither  to  them  who  represent  it;  much 
less  that  one  syllable  of  his  breath  put  into  the  scales  should 
be  more  ponderous  than  the  joint  voice  and  efficacv  of  a 
whole  parliament,  assembled  by  election,  and  endued  with 
the  plenipotence  of  a  free  nation,  to  make  laws,  not  to  be 
denied  laws;  and  with  no  more  but  "no!"  a  sleeveless 
reason,  in  the  most  pressing  times  of  danger  and  disturbance 
to  be  sent  home  frustrate  and  remediless. 

Yet  here  he  niaintainfi,  "  to  be  no  further  bound  to  agree 
with  the  votes  of  both  bouees,  than  be  sees  them  to  agree 
with  the  will  of  God,  with  his  just  rights  as  a  king,  and  the 
general  good  of  his  people."  As  to  the  freedom  ofhis  agree- 
ing or  not  agreeing,  limited  with  due  bounds,  no  man  repre- 
hends it ;  this  is  the  question  here,  or  the  miracle  ratner, 
r  his  only  not  agreeing  should  lay  a  negative  bar  and 
tion  upon  that  which  is  agreed  to  by  a  whole  parliament, 
igb  never  ho  conducing  to  tfie  public  good  or  safety  1     " 
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know  the  will  of  God  better  Ehan  hia  whole  kingdom,  whenca 
should  he  have  it?  Certainly  his  court- breeding  and  hie 
perpetual  conversation  with  flatterers*  was  but  a  bad  achooL 
To  Judge  of  bis  own  rights  could  nol  belong  to  him,  who  had 
no  right  by  law  in  any  court  to  judge  of  so  much  as  felony  or 
treason,  being  faeld  a  party  in  both  these  cases,  much  more  in 
this ;  and  his  rights  however  should  give  place  to  the  general 
good,  for  which  end  all  his  rights  vers  given  him. 

Lastly,  to  suppose  a  clearer  insight  and  discerning  of  the 
general  good,  allotted  to  his  own  singular  judgment,  than  to 
Uie  parliament  and  all  the  people,  and  from  that  sellK>pinion 
of  discerning,  to  deny  them  that  good  which  they,  being  alt 
freemen,  seek  earnestly  and  call  for,  is  an  arrogance,  and  io- 
iquity  beyond  imagination  rude  and  unreasonable ;  they  un- 
doubtedly having  moat  authority  to  judge  of  the  pubbc  good, 
who  for  that  purpose  are  chosen  out  and  sent  by  the  people 

'  To  dccUim  ag'i'ot  l^i^  vices  of  amTticri,  ohm  ihote  broaght  up 
nmong  Lhcm,  and  who  ehace  theit  failings,  deecribe  and  condemn  ihem  w 
the  wotsi  of  mankind,  were  a  pure  woBle  of  Indignaiian,  vhich  ahould  be 
reserved  for  thoae  on  whom  conumpl  cannoi  fall.  The  tons  of  ClBtEodon, 
who  touched  as  gingnly  aa  iheir  fuller  on  the  fautu  of  priiices,  and  eren 
in  creating  of  cnuniers  seemed  \o  feai  the  consequencei  of  plain -Epeskiog, 
dwell,  neverlhelecg,  in  general  lernu,  upon  ihe  base  Batter;  and  compli- 
ance bj  which  monaicha  ate  loo  commanl;  surtounded.  "  Saodtre  prn- 
ripi  quod  oportcal,  magni  laborU  ;  aiimlalio  er^  priiicipem  quiatcanquf  one 
•igicttt  pcnigilur,  vaa  >  aaying  of  Tacitus,  and  one  of  those  that  it  |>er- 
peluallj  verified.  For  we  see,  in  all  limea,  how  compliance  and  Salieiy 
gels  ihe  bellei  of  bonestt  and  plain-dealing.  All  men  indeed  love  best 
tbwe  that  dispute  not  with  tbem  ;  a  miafoitone,  whilst  it  it  among  private 
penona,  that  ia  not  k>  much  taken  notice  of;  but  it  becamci  rtmarkable 
and  gromt  a  puhlie  calamil}!,  wbm  thi>  mcamrly  BbteijuioHiticsi  ii  pratliiei 
lomtrdi  grnl  prmca,  irAo  are  apt  tonlttakt  UJw  dtily,  anil  lefieffrU  bt- 
fttrt  luiA  advite  at  ii  reoilg  giiodjbr  l/itir  lervlee,"  {Prefaet  to  CliTftidm'i 
HUlory,  i.p.14.)  Here  the  reader  will  perceive  that  "^m(  ^riacrj" 
doea  not  mean  princes  with  great  qualities,  but  who  happen  lo  govem 
grtat  natiom  -,  for,  were  ihej  truly  great,  the  pitiful  crealurei  that  bun 
about  a  court  would  never,  by  their  "  unoiincly  obsequiousnesi,"  be  able 
to  impose  upon  their  intellects.  In  ihe  above  passage  the  court  glancsd  at 
i>  thai  of  Charles  1.,  of  which  Warbiirion  says— "Every  now  and  then  a 
story  coma  out  whidi  shows  the  court  to  have  been  exceedingly  tyratmical, 
and  abates  all  our  wonder  at  the  rage  and  malice  of  those  Lhal  had  been 
oppreiied  bg  if.  It  is  a  moot  point  which  did  the  king  moat  mischief,  his 
court  servants,  whom  be  unreasonably  indulged,  or  his  country  aubjecu^ 
whom  he  aa  unreasonably  oppreucd.  Gratitude  had  not  the  same  influenca 
on  the  affiiciions  of  his  servants,  which  thu&t  of  revenge  had  on  tbotr  wh* 
had  been  oppressed  by  their  m         --    - 
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to  advise  him.  And  if  it  maybe  in  him  lo  see  ofl  "  thcmtijoi 
part  of  them  not  in  the  right,"  had.  it  nol  been  more  his  mo- 
desty, to  have  douhted  their  Beeiog  Inm  more  often  in  Ute 
wrong  ? 

He  passes  to  another  reason  of  his  denials  :  "  Because  of 
some  men's  bvdropic  un^atiablenesg,  and  thirst  of  asking, 
the  more  tliey  drank,  whom  no  founC^n  of  regal  bounty*  was 
able  to  OTercome."  A  comparison  more  properly  bestowed  on 
those  that  came  to  guzzle  in  his  wine-cellar,  than  on  a.  freti- 
bom  people  that  came  to  claim  in  parliament  tfaeir  rights  and 
liberties,  wbicii  a  kicg  ought  therefore  to  grant,  because  of 
right  demanded;  not  to  deny  them  for  fear  his  bounty  shoalil 
be  exhausted,  which  in  these  demands  (to  continue  the  same 
metaphor)  was  not  so  much  as  broached  ;  it  being  his  duty, 
not  his  bounty,  to  grant  these  things.  He  who  thus  refuses 
to  give  us  law,  in  tnat  refusal  gives  us  another  law,  which  is 
hiB  will,  another  name  also,  and  another  condition;  of  free- 
men to  become  bis  vassals. 

Putting  off  the  courtier,  he  now  puts  on  the  philosopher, 
and  sententiously  disputes  to  this  effect, "  that  reason  ought 
to  be  UBed  to  men,  force  and  terror  to  beasts ;  that  he  de- 
serves to  be  a  slave,  who  captivates  the  rational  sovereignly 
of  his  soul  and  liberty  of  liis  will  to  compulsion ;  that  he 
would  not  forfeit  that  freedom,  which  cannot  he  denied  him 
as  a  king,  because  it  belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian, 
though  to  preserve  his  kingdom  ;  but  rather  die  enjoying  the 
empire  of  his  soul,  than  livo  in  such  a  vassalage  as  not  to 
use  bis  reason  and  conscience,  to  like  or  disbke  as  a  king." 
Which  words,  of  themselves,  as  far  as  they  are  sense,  good 
and  philosophical,  yet  in  the  mouth  of  him,  who,  to  engross 

"  Thii  cant  Bboat  the  bounty  of  despou  it  sure  lo  be  found  in  ihe  niooih 
of  eYciy  •dvocale  for  Brbimiy  power.  Home,  spralting  of  the  inBuirentan 
of  <he  Norman  baroni,  obseivei  tb&t  IhoH  foreigners  owed  ererpihing  ihejr 
poBEcBied  ID  the  king's  bnunt;/ ;  meaniiiB  evidenil;  lo  tax  them  nith  iozra- 
titude.  But  »ho  put  it  intotheBaslIld'E  power  to  be  bounlifiU  ?  OeSo* 
can  tbat  be  called  bounty  which  is  earned  bf  toil  and  long  services?  It 
was  the  valour  and  6detilf  of  tbose  banms  that  had  enabled  the  Conqueror 
to  distribute  the  wealth  of  England ;  and  they  had  a  right  to  share  in  ibe 
distribution.  The  king,  ihecetbre,  jpivetheai  but  theitdue;  and  ibey  con- 
lequentlj'  owed  him  no  ohlipalion,  UT  the  obligation  was  mutual.  In  taci, 
die  hiBiurian  himself  immediately  ptoceedi  to  ibow  hon  the  i^ninnial 
——'—1  of  the  king  had  alienated  the  afiections  of  his  companions  in  maa. 
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this  commou  liberty  to  himself  would  tread  down  all  other 
men  inlo  the  condition  of  slaves  and  beaala,  they  quite  lose 
their  commendation.  He  confesses  a  rational  sovereignty  of 
aoul  and  freedom  of  will  in  every  man,  and  yet  with  an  im- 
plicit repugnancy  wonld  have  his  reason  the  sovereign  of  that 
eovei'eignty,  and  would  captivate  and  mate  useless  that  na^ 
tuml  freedom  of  will  in  all  other  men  but  himself. 

But  them  that  yield  him  this  obedience  he  so  well  I'ewards, 
as  to  pronounce  them  worthy  to  be  slaves.  Tbey  who  have 
lost  all  to  be  his  subjects,  may  stoop  and  take  up  the  reward. 
What  that  freedom  is,  which  "  cannot  be  denied  him  as  a 
king,  because  it  belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian," 
I  understand  not.  If  it  be  his  negative  voice,  it  concludes  all 
men,  who  have  not  such  a  negative  as  bis  against  a  whole 
parliament,  to  be  neither  men  nor  Christians:  and  what  was 
ne  himself  then,  all  this  while  that  we  denied  it  himasaking? 
Will  he  say,  that  he  enjoyed  withiu  himself  the  less  freedom 
for  that  7  Might  not  he,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian, 
have  reigned  within  himself  in  full  sovereignty  of  soul,  no 
man  repining,  but  that  his  outward  and  imperious  will  must 
invade  the  civil  liberties  of  a  nation  ?•  Did  we  therefore  not 
permit  him  to  use  his  reason  or  his  conscience,  not  permitting 
him  to  bereave  us  the  use  of  ours  ?  And  might  not  he  have 
enjoyed  both  as  a  king,  governing  us  as  freemen  by  what 
Jaws  we  ourselves  would  be  governed?  It  was  not  the  inward 
use  of  his  reason  and  of  Ijia  conscience,  tha^  would  content 
him,  hut  to  use  tiiem  both  as  a  law  over  all  his  subjects,  "  in 
whatever  he  declared  as  a  king  to  like  or  dislike."  Wnich  use 
of  reason,  most  reasonless  and  unconscionable,  is  the  utmost 
that  any  tyrant  ever  pretended  over  his  vassals. 

In  all  wise  nations  the  legislative  power,  and  the  judi 
cial  execution  of  that  power,  have  been  most  commonly  dis 
tinct,  and  in  several  hands ;  but  yet  the  former  supreme,  the 
other  subordinate.  If  then  the  king  be  only  set  up  to  execute 
the  law,  which  is  indeed  the  highest  of  his  office,  be  ought  no 

•In  ihemidslof  hisdeclwnfliionon  the  pretended  felicity  of  ihe  couniry, 
ClBrendon  udmila  the  wickednei  of  the  court,  and  tbe  violation  of  iha 
GODstiluIion ;  and,  while  oslenaibly  reprehending  the  diaeontenli  o(  the 
people,  shows  ihey  were  a  necessary  conBeqaence,  springing  from  tbe  pro- 
fligate tyranny  of  their  rulers.  "  The  court,"  he  aaya,  "  was  full  of  eicess, 
idlEnesB,  and  luxury;  and  llie  country,  in  cmuequence,  full  of  pride,  niu< 
liny,  and  diiconteal."    Strange  picture  of  a  happy  people  1— Go. 
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more  to  make  or  forbid  the  making  nf  any  law,  agreed  upon 
in  parliament,  than  other  inferior  judges,  who  are  his  depu- 
ties. Neither  can  he  more  reject  a  law  offered  him  by  the 
!iB,  than  he  can  new  make  a  law,  which  they  reject 
t  the  more  to  credit  and  uphold  his  cause,  he  would 
have  philosophy  on  hia  side;  strainine  her  wisedic- 
unphilosopbical  purposes.  Bat  when  kings  come  so 
to  fawn  upon  pbiloBophy,  which  before  they  neither 
understood,  it  b  a  sign  that  foils  not,  they  are 
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then  -put  to  their  last  trump.  And  philosophy  as  weU  re- 
quites them,  by  not  suffering  her  golden  sayings  etlher  to 
become  their  lips,  or  to  be  used  as  masks  and  coloars  of  inju- 
rious and  violent  deeds.  So  that  what  they  preaame  to 
borrow  from  her  sage  and  virtuous  rules,  like  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx  not  unaers'u)od,  breaks  the  neck  of  their  own 
cause. 

But  now  again  to  poUtics  :  "  He  cannot  think  the  majesty 
of  the  crown  of  England  to  be  bound  by  any  coronation  oath 
in  a  blind  and  brutish  formality,*  to  consent  to  whatever 
its  Bubjects  in  parliament  shall  require."  What  tyrant  could 
presume  to  say  more,  when  he  meant  to  kick  down  all  law, 
governmeiit,  and  bond  of  oath  ?  But  why  he  so  desires  to 
absolve  himself  the  oath  of  bis  coronation  would  be  worth  the 
knowin?.  It  cannot  but  he  yielded,  that  the  oath,  which 
binds  him  to  the  performance  of  his  trust,  ought  in  reason  to 
contain  the  sum  of  what  his  chief  trust  and  office  is.  Bat 
if  it  neither  do  enjoin,  nor  mention  to  him,  as  a  part  of  his 
duty,  the  making  or  the  marring  of  any  law,  or  scrap  of  law 
out  requires  only  his  assent  to  those  laws  which  the  people 
have  already  chosen,  or  shall  choose ;  (for  so  both  the  Latin 
of  that  oath,  and  the  old  English  ;  and  all  reason  admits,  that 
the  people  should  not  lose  under  a  new  king  what  freedom 
they  had  before  \)  then  that  negative  voice  so  contended  for, 
to  deny  the  paasmg  of  any  law  which  the  commons  choose, 
is  both  against  the  oath  of  bis  coronation,  and  bis  kingly 
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made  very  free  with  oalhs.    With  tbeiD  per- 

indum  est  jua,  regnandi  gialift 
»t ;  aliii  rebus  pieiaiein  colaj." 

Ckem,  qf.  iii.  21.— Go, 


And  if  the  king  may  deny  to  pass  what  the  parliament 
hath  chosen  to  be  a  law,  then  doth  the  king  make  himself 
superior  to  his  whole  kingdom ;  which  not  only  the  general 
maxims  of  policy  gainsay,  but  even  our  own  standing  laws, 
as  hath  been  cited  to  him  in  remonstranceg  heretofore,  that 
"  the  king  hath  two  superiors,  the  law,  and  his  court  of  par- 
liament." But  this  he  counts  to  be  a  blind  and  brutish  for- 
mality, whether  it  be  law,  or  oath,  or  his  duty,  and  thinks  to 
turn  it  otF  with  wholesome  words  and  phrases,  which  he  then 
first  learnt  of  the  honest  people,  when  they  were  so  often 
compelled  to  use  them  against  those  more  truly  blind  and 
brutish  formalities  thrust  upon  us  by  his  own  command,  not 
in  civil  matters  only,  but  in  spiritual.  And  if  his  oath  to 
perform  what  the  people  require,  when  they  crown  him,  be 
in  his  esteem  a  hmtish  formality,  then  doubtless  those  other 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  taken  absolute  on  our 
part,  may  most  justly  appear  to  u^  in  all  respects  as  brutish  i 
and  as  formal ;  and  so  by  his  own  sentence  no  more  binding  | 
to  us,  than  bis  oath  to  him.  I 

As  for  his  instance,  in  cose  "  he  and  the  house  of  peers 
attempted  to  enjoin  the  house  of  commons,"  it  bears  no 
equality  ;  for  he  and  the  peers  represent  but  themstlves,  the 
commons  are  the  whole  kingdom.  Thus  he  coni^ludes  "  his 
oath  to  be  fiilly  discharged  in  governing  by  laws  already 
made,"  as  being  not  bound  to  pass  any  new,  "  if  his  reason 
hids  him  deny.  And  so  may  infinite  mischiefs  grow,  and  he 
with  a  pernicious  negative  may  deny  us  all  things  good,  or 
just,  or  safe,  whereof  our  anceslors,  in  times  much  differing 
from  ours,  had  either  no  foresight,  or  no  occasion  to  foresee ; 
while  our  general  good  and  safety  shall  depend  upon  the 
private  and  overweening  reason  of  one  obstinate  man,  who 
against  all  the  kingdom,  if  he  list,  will  interpret  both  the  law 
and  his  oath  of  coronation  by  tlie  tenor  of  his  own  will. 
Which  he  himself  confesses  to  be  an  arbitrary  power,  yet 
doubts  not  in  his  argument  to  imply,  as  if  he  thought  it  more 
fit  the  parhament  should  be  subject  to  his  will,  than  he  to 
their  advice ;  a  man  neither  by  nature  nor  by  nurture  wIsC' 
How  is  it  possible,  that  he,  in  whom  such  principles  as  these 
were  so  deep  rooted,  could  ever,  though  restored  ugain,  have 
reigned  otherwise  than  tyrannically  ? 

He  objects,  "  That  force  was  but  a  slavish  method  to  dif  j 


pel  hiB  error.  But  how  often  shall  it  be  answered  him,  thgt 
no  force  waa  used  to  dispel  the  error  out  of  his  bead,  but  tg 
drive  it  from  off  our  necks  ?  ibr  his  error  was  imperious,  and 
would  command  all  other  men  lo  renounce  their  own  reason 
and  understanding:,  till  they  perished  under  the  injanclion  of 

»his  all-ruling  error.  He  alleges  the  uprightness  of  his  in- 
tenlions  to  excuse  bis  possible  failine^s,  a  position  iahe  bolh 
in  law  and  divinity  :  yea,  contrary  lo  hia  own  better  prioci- 
fles,  who  affirms  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  that  "  the  goodneffl 
of  a  man's  intention  will  not  excuse  the  scandal  and  cott- 
tagioii  of  his  example."  His  not  knowing,  through  thecoi^ 
niption  of  flatterr  and  court- principles,  what  he  ought  lo 
have  known,  will  not  excuse  bis  not  doing  what  he  ought  to 
have  done ;  no  more  than  the  small  skill  of  him,  who  ullde^ 
takes  to  be  a  pilot,  will  escuse  him  to  be  misled  hv  any  wan- 
dering star  mistaken  for  the  pole.  But  let  his  iiUentions  be 
never  so  upright,  what  is  that  to  us?  What  answer  for  the 
reason  ana  the  national  rights,  which  God  hath  given  us,  i^ 
having  parliaments,  and  laws,  and  the  power  of  making  more, 
to  avoid  mischitf,  we  suffer  one  man's  blind  intentions  to  lead 
ua  all  with  our  eyes  open  to  manifest  destrucdou  ? 
I  And  if  arguments  prevail  not  with  such  a  one,  force  is  well 
I  Used ;  not  "  to  carxT  on  the  weakness  of  our  counsels,  or  to 
'  convince  his  error,'  as  he  surmises,  bat  to  acquit  and  rescue 
our  own  reason,  our  own  consciences,  from  the  force  and  pro- 
hibition laid  by  his  usurping  error  upon  our  liberties  and 
understandings.  "  Xever  anything  pleased  him  more,  than 
when  his  judgment  concurred  with  theirs."  That  was  to  the 
L  applause  of  his  own  judgment,  and  would  as  well  have 
■ 'pleased  any  self-conceited  man. 

■-  "  Yea,  in  many  things  he  chose  rather  to  deny  himself 
"  dian  them."  That  is  to  say,  in  trifles.  For  "  of  his  own 
interests"  and  personal  rights  he  conceives  himself  "master." 
To  part  with,  if  he  please ;  not  Co  contest  for,  against  the  king- 
dom, which  is  greater  than  he,  wliose  rights  are  all  subonu- 
nate  to  the  kingdom's  good.     And  "  in  what  concerns  truth, 

i'liatice,  the  right  of  church,  or  his  crown,  no  man  shall  gain 
lis  consent  against  bis  mind."  What  can  be  lefl  then  ror  a 
parliament,  but  to  sit  like  images,  while  he  still  thus,  either 
-  with  incomparable  arroi^ance  assumes  to  himstlf  the  beet 
ibility  of  judging  for  other  men  what  is  truth,  Justice,  good- 
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neis,  wiiat  his  own  and  the  church's  right,  or  vrith  insuffer- 
able tyranny  restrains  al!  men  from  the  enjoyment  of  any 
good  which  his  judgment,  though  erroneoue,  thinks  not  fit 
to  grant  them  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  law  and  his  coronal 
oath  require  his  undeniable  assent  to  what  laws  the  parlia- 
ment agfee  upon? 

"  He  had  rather  wear  a  crown  of  thorns  with  our  Sa- 
viour." Many  would  be  all  one  with  our  Saviour,  whom 
our  Saviour  will  not  know.  They  who  govern  ill  those  king- 
doms which  they  had  a  right  to,  have  to  our  Saviour's  crown 
of  thorns  no  right  at  all.  Thorns  they  may  find  enow  of 
their  own  gathering,  and  their  own  twisting;  for  thorns  and 
snares,  saith  Solomon,  are  in  the  way  of  the  fi'oward :  but 
lo  wear  them  as  our  Saviour  wore  them,  is  not  given  to  them 
that  suffer  by  their  own  demerits.  Nor  is  a  crown  of  gold 
his  due,  who  cannol  first  wear  a  crown  of  lead ;  not  only  for 
the  weight  of  that  great  office,  but  for  the  compliance  which 
it  ought  to  have  with  them  who  are  to  counsel  him,  which 
here  he  tei'ms  in  scorn,  "  an  imbased  fiexibleness  to  the  va- 
rious and  oft  contrary  dictates  of  any  faotiona,"  meaning  hia 
parliament :  for  the  question  hath  been  all  this  while  between 
them  two.  And  to  his  parliament,  though  a  numerous  and 
choice  assembly  of  whom  the  land  thought  wisest,  he  im- 
putes, rather  than  to  himself,  "want  of  reason,  neglect  of  the 
public,  interest  of  parties,  and  paj-ticularity  of  private  will 
and  passion  ;"  but  with  what  modesty  or  likelihood  of  truth, 
it  will  he  wearisome  to  repeat  so  ojlen. 

He  concludes  with  a  sentence  fair  in  seeming,  but  falla> 
doat.  For  if  the  conscience  be  ill  edified,  the  resolution  may 
more  befit  a  foolish  than  a  Christian  king,  to  prefer  a  self- 
willed  conscience  before  a  kingdom's  good  ;  especially  in  the 
denial  of  that,  which  law  and  his  regal  office  by  oath  bids 
him  grant  to  his  parliament  and  whole  kingdom  rightfully 
demanding-  For  we  may  observe  him  throughout  the  dis- 
course to  assert  hia  negative  power  against  the  whole  king- 
dom; now  under  the  specious  plea  of  his  conscience  and  his 
reason,  but  heretofore  in  a  louder  note:  "Without  us,  or 
against  our  consent,  the  voles  of  either  or  of  both  houses  to- 
gether, must  not,  cannot,  shall  not."  (Declar.  May  4, 1642.] 
With  these  and  the  like  deceivable  doctrines  he  leavens  aUa 
his  prayer. 


To  this  argument  n 
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aid  ;  for  what  coih 
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o  linar  a  husbani]  divulge  his  household  prira- 
dee,  extolling  to  others  the  virtues  of  his  wife  t  an  inannii; 
notfleldoRi  incident  to  those  who  have  least  cause.*  Bat 
how  good  slie  wan  a  wife,  was  to  himself,  and  be  it  left  lo 
his  own  fancy ;  how  bad  a  subject,  is  not  much  disputed. 
Aod  being  loich,  it  need  be  made  no  wonder,  though  she  left 
a  protestant  kingdom  with  as  little  honour  as  her  mother  left 
a  popish. 

That  this  "  is  the  first  example  of  any  protestant  subjajte, 
that  have  taken  up  arms  against  their  king,  a  protectant,' 
can  be  to  protestaols  no  dishonour,  when  it  shall  be  heatd, 
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loyal  mate,  argued  a  degiN  nf  ttupidllj  wsrcely  credible.  But  that  b. 
GaudeD,  wbo  must  have  knowo  her  chuacter,  should  have  heightened  ibe 
wickedneSB  of  bis  imposiure  by  lalking  ri  the  "noble  and  peawrul  soul" 
of  Hoidetta  Msria,  can  excite  nolfatag  lesi  than  indignaiion  and  disgiut. 
The  following  are  among  the  words  which  be  puts  into  the  king's  moudi. 
"  'Tis  pity  BO  nobtc  and  peoctful  a  soul  chould  see,  much  more  cuiiGr,  the 
Tudeucss  of  thoce  who  mu5t  make  up  their  want  of  justice  with  inhn. 
manity  and  impudence.  Her  sympathy  with  mc  in  my  afiiaiont  will  msju 
her  Tiiriuei  shine  with  greater  lustre,  as  stars  in  the  darkest  nJgtib,  and 
assure  the  envious  world  Ihatihe  Lonamfy  nol  my  fottuaa."  (p,  40.  edii.«f 
I6H1.)  And  again,  in  the  next  page,  he  (aya,hi(  enemiea  had  diiveo  bet 
fiom  the  kingdom,  ■'  \esl  by  the  inflncHce  ol  her  example,  eminent  for  Int 
0$  a  idle,  and  loyalty  as  a  subject,  she  should  hare  eonverted  in,  or  re- 
tained in,  their  love  and  loyally,  all  those  whom  they  had  ■  purpose  ID 
pervetl."  Alas!  this  affectionate  wife  it  known  to  have  dissuaded  him 
nam  attempting  his  escape  from  CAiisbrooke  caitle,  lest  by  coming  into 
France,  he  should  interrupt  her  adulterous  intrigue  with  Jermyn.  (Cam- 
dun,  yi.  80,  19S.)  The  circumstance  ii  dirkly  hinted  a(  by  the  hittoriaa, 
who  assigns  another  motive;  but  Warburton  eiplains.  "The  queen 
dteaded  bis  coming  to  Paria.  She  was  unwilling  the  king  shnuld  inter. 
nipt  her  commerce  wiih  Jermyn."  (C/flrrHion'i  HUtaiy,  vii.  S24,  837.) 
Beteiby,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  queen  and  pilnce  into  Frapcf, 
(the  name  in  Clarendon  is  misspelt  Hereby,)  and  "  who  wrote  the  Memoin 
of  fall  own  Timca,  not  long  since  published,  aclfnowlrdges,  that  he  «M 
in  that  the  queen  had  a  chilli  by  Jermyn."  (ll'urtutVim,  A'otet  H 
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t}i&the  first  levied  war  on  them,  and  to  tLe  interest  of  fiapists 
more  than  of  protestants.  He  might  have  given  yet  the  pre- 
cedence of  making  war  upon  him  to  the  subjects  of  hia  own 
nation,  who  had  twice  opposed  him  in  tlie  open  field  lung 
ere  the  English  found  it  necessary  to  do  the  like.  And  how 
groundless,  how  dissemhied  is  that  fear,  lest  she,  who  for  so 
many  years  had  been  averse  from  the  religion  of  her  hus- 
band, and  every  year  more  ami  more,  before  these  dis- 
turbances broke  out,  should  for  them  be  now  the  mora 
alienated  from  that,  to  which  we  never  heard  she  was  in- 
clined 7  But  if  the  fear  of  her  delinquency,  and  thut  jus- 
tice which  the  proteatants  demanded  on  her,  was  any  cause 
of  her  alienating  the  more,  to  haFe  gained  her  by  indirect 
means  had  been  no  advantage-  to  religion,  much  less  then 
was  the  detriment  to  lose  her  fiirther  off.  It  had  been  happy 
if  his  own  actions  had  not  given  cause  of  more  scandal  to 
the  proteatajits,  than  what  they  did  against  her  could  justly 
scandalize  any  papist. 

Them  who  accused  her,  well  enongh  known  to  be  the 
parliament,  he  censures  for  "  men  jet  lo  seek  their  religion, 
whether  do<:trine,  discipline,  or  good  njanners;"  the  rest  he 
Boothes  with  the  name  of  true  English  protestants,  a  mere 
schismatical  name,  yet  he  so  great  an  enemy  of  schism.  He 
ascribes  "rudeness  and  barbarity,  ^orse  than  Indian,"  to  the 
English  parUament ;  and  "  all  virtue"  to  his  wife,  in  strains 
that  come  almost  to  sonnetting:  bow  fit  to  govern  men, 
undervaluing  and  aspersing  the  great  council  of  his  king- 
dom, in  comparison  of  one  woman  1  Examples  are  not  far 
to  seek,  how  great  mischief  and  dishonour  hath  betallen  na- 
tions under  the  government  of  effeminate  and  uxorious  ma~ 
gistrates ;  who  being  themselves  governed  and  ovei'swayed 
af  home  under  a  feminine  usurpation,  cannot  but  be  Jar  shon 
of  spirit  and  authority  without  doors,  to  govern  a  whole 
nation. 

"  Her  tarrying  here  he  could  not  think  safe  among  them, 
who  were  shaking  hands  with  allegiance,  to  lay  faster  hold 
on  religion ;"  and  taxes  them  of  a  duty  rather  than  a  crime, 
it  being  just  to  obey  God  rather  thnu  man,  and  impossible  to 
serve  two  masters ;  I  would  they  had  quite  shaken  off  what 
they  stood  shaking  hands  with ;  the  fault  was  in  their  cou- 
rage, not  in  their  cause.    In  his  praj-er  he  prays  ibiit  (he  di»- 
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loyalty  of  his  protestant  subjects  may  not  be  8  hinderance  t» 
her  love  of  tlie  true  retifjion ;  Bud  never  prays,  tliat  tba 
disBoluteness  of  his  court,  the  scandals  of  his  clergY,  die  un- 
sounrlness  of  his  own  judgment,  the  lukewarm iiese  of  his  life, 
his  letter  of  compliance  te  the  pope,  his  pH-mittina  agents  at 
RomP,  the  jrope's  nuncio,  and  her  jeauited  mother  nere,  may 
not  be  found  in  tlie  sight  of  God  iar  greater  binderancea  W 
her  conversion. 

But  this  had  been  a  subtle  prayer  indeed,  and  well  prayed, 
though  as  dnly  as  a.  Paternoster,  if  it  could  have  cbamied  ns 
to  sit  still,  and  have  religion  and  our  liberties  one  by  one 
snatched  from  us,  for  lest  rising  to  defend  ourselves  we  should 
frisht  the  queen,  a  slitf  papist,  from  tumin?  protestant  I  As 
if  the  way  to  make  his  queen  ft  protestant,  had  been  to  make 
his  subjects  more  than  halfway  papifta.  He  prays  next,  "  (hu 
his  constancy  may  be  an  antidote  against  the  poiwn  of  other 
men's  example."  His  constancy  in  what?  Not  in  religion 
for  it  is  openly  known,  tliat  her  religion  wrought  more  upon 
him,  than  his  religion  upon  her;  and  his  open  favouring  of 
papists,  and  his  hatred  of  them  called  puritans,  (the  minister 
also  that  prayed  in  churclies  for  her  convertion,  being  chet^ed 
from  court,)  made  most  men  suspect  she  had  quite  perverted 
But  what  is  it,  that  the  blindness  of  hypocrisy  dans 


not  do?     It  dares  pray,  and  thinks  to  hide  that  fro; 
of  God,  which  it  cannot  hide  from  the  open  view  o 


r 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Upon  kis  Repulse  at  Hull,  and  Ike  Fate  of  the  hothamt. 

Hull,  a  town  of  great  strength  and  opportunity  both  to  se& 
and  land  allairs,  was  at  that  time  the  magazine  of  all  those 
arms  which  the  king  had  bought  with  money  most  illegally 
estorted  from  his  subjects  of  England,  to  use  in  a  cauaelesa 
and  most  unjust  civil  war  against  his  subjects  of  Scotland. 
The  king  in  hgh  discontent  and  an^er  had  lefl  the  parlift- 
ment,  and  was  gone  towards  the  north,  the  queen  into  Hol- 
land, where  she  pawned  and  set  to  sale  the  crowu  jewels ;  (a 
crime  heretofore  counted  treasonable  in  kings ;)  and  to  what 
intent  these  sums  were  raised,  the  parliament  was  not  igno- 
nuit.     His  going  northward  m  so  nigh  a  chafe  they  doi£b)d 


was  to  possess  himself  of  that  sti-ength  which  (lie  storehouse 
and  situation  of  Hull  miglit  add  suddenly  to  his  malignanl 
paity.  Having  first  theitJure  iti  many  petitionB  earnestly 
prayed  him  to  dispose  and  settle,  with  consent  of  both  honses, 
tiie  military  power  in  linisty  hands,  and  as  he  as  oft  refusing, 
they  weiv  necessitated  by  tbe  tiirliulence  and  danger  of  those 
times,  to  put  the  kingdom  Ijy  theirnwn  authority  into  a  posture 
of  defence  f  and  very  timely  sent  Sir  John  Hotham,  a  niora- 
ber  of  the  house,  and  knight  of  that  county,  to  take  Hull  into 
his  custody,  and  some  of  the  trained  bands  to  his  assistance. 

For  besides  the  general  danger,  they  had,  before  the  king's 
going  to  York,  notice  giTen  them  of  his  private  commission!} 
to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  to  Colonel  Legg,  one  of  those 
eniploycd  to  bring  the  army  up  against  the  pai'liament ;  nho 
bad  already  made  some  attempts,  and  the  former  of  them  un- 
der a  disguise,  to  surprise  that  place  for  the  king's  party. 
And  lellers  of  t]ie  Lord  Digby  wei-e  intercepted,  wherein  was 
wished,  tliat  the  king  would  declare  himself,  and  retire  to 
some  ^afe  place ;  otiier  information  came  from  abroad,  that 
Hull  was  tbe  place  designed  i'oT  some  new  enterprise.  And 
accordingly  Digby  himself  aot  long  afler,  with  many  other 
commatidei's,  and  much  foreign  ammunition,  landed  in  those 
parts.  But  these  attempts  aot  succeeding,  and  that  town 
being  now  in  custody  of  the  parliament,  he  sends  a  message  to 
them,  that  lie  had  firmly  resolved  to  go  in  person  into  Ireland, 
to  chastise  those  wicked  rebels,  (for  these  and  worse  words  he 
then  gave  them,)  and  that  to<A'ards  this  work  be  intended 
forthwith  to  raise  by  his  commissions,  in  the  counties  near 
Westchester,  a  guard  for  his  own  person,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse,  that  should  be  armed 
&om  his  magaanne  at  Hull. 

On  the  other  side,  the  piirliaaimt,  foreseeing  the  king's 
dnft,  about  the  same  time  send  him  a  petition,  that  they  might 
Lave  leave  for  necessary  caiiaes  to  remove  the  magazine  of 
Hull  to  the  Tower  of  London,  to  which  the  king  returns  his 
dental ;  and  soon  afler  going  to  Hull  attended  with  aboutfour 
hundred  horse,  requires  the  governor  to  deliver  him  up  the 
town:  whereofthegovernorbesoughthumbly  tobeexcused,  till 
he  could  send  notice  to  the  parliament,  who  had  intrusted  him. 
7''hBreat  the  king  much  incensed  proclaims  him  tmtor  before 
tlie  town  walls,  and  gives  immediate  order  to  stop  all  passages 
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between  him  and  the  parliament.*  Yet  he  himself  dispatchef 
post  after  post  to  demand  justice,  as  upon  a  traitor ;  using  a 
strange  iniquity  to  require  justice  upon  hitn,  whom  he  then 
waylaid,  and  debarred  from  his  appearance.  The  parliament 
no  sooner  understood  what  had  passed,  but  they  declare,  that 
Sir  John  Hotham  had  done  no  more  than  was  his  duty,  and 
was  therefore  no  traitor. 

This  relation,  being  most  true,  proves  that  which  is  affirmed 
here  to  be  most  false;  seeing  the  parliament,  whom  he  accounts 
his  "greatest  enemies,"  had  "  more  confidence  to  abet  and 
own,"  what  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done,  than  the  king  had 
confidence  to  let  him  answer  in  his  own  behalf.  To  speak  of 
his  patience,  and  in  that  solemn  manner,  he  might  better  haye 
forborne ;  "  God  knows,"  saith  he,  "  it  affected  me  more  with 

*  The  particulars  of  this  transaction,  with  the  due  d^;ree  of  party  co- 
louring, are  given  by  Clarendon.     It  seems  that  the  order  of  parliament 
for  removing  the  magazine  from  Hull  to  the  Tower  of  London,  had  among 
^  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,"  caused  mudi  trouble ;  whercibre,  before 
the  commands  of  parliament  could  be  obeyed,  they  advised  the  seizing 
upon  this  magazine,  which  is  softly  expressed  in  Clarendon  by  "  they  did 
very  earnestly  beseech  him,  that  he  would  take  such  course,  that  it  mi^t 
still  remain  there,  for  the  better  securing  those,  and  the  rest  of  the  northern 
parts."     Their  advice  was  found  palatable ;  for,  *<  hereupon  he  resolved  to 
go  thither  himself;  and  the  night  before,  he  sent  his  son,  the  duke  of  York, 
who  was  lately  arrived  from   Richmond,  accompanied    with    the  Prince 
Elector,  thither,  with  some  other  persons  of  honour;  who  knew  no  more, 
than  that  it  was  a  journey  given  to  the  pleasure  and  curiosity  of  the  duke* 
Sir  John  Hotham  received  them  with  that  duty  and  civility  that  became 
him.     The  next  morning  early,  the  king  took  horse  from  York ;  and,  at- 
tended with  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  servants,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  rode  thither ;  and,  when  he  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  sent 
a  gentleman  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  *  to  let  him  know  that  the  king  would 
that  day  dine  with  him ; '  with  which  he  was  strangely  surprised,  or 
seemed  to  be  so.     It  was  then  reported,  and  was  afterwards  averred  by 
himself  to  some  friends,  that  he  had  received  the  night  before  advertise- 
ment, from  a  person  very  near  to,  and  very  much  trusted  by  his  majesty, 
of  the  king's  purpose  of  coming  thither,  and  that  there  was  a  resolution  of 
hanging  him,  or  cutting  his  throat,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the   own.   \Vhether 
this,  or  anything  else  wrought  with  him,  I  know  not,  but  when  the  king 
came,  he  found  the  gates  shut,  and  the  bridges  drawn.     Sir  John  Hotham 
appeared  himself  upon  the  wall,  and  when  the  king  commanded  him  to 
cause  the  port  <  o  be  opened,  he  answered  like  a  distracted  man,  that  no 
man  could  understand ;  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  used  all  the  execrations 
imaginable,  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  him  up,  if  he  were  not 
his  majesty's  most  faithful  subject ;  talked  of  his  trust  from  the  parlia- 
ment, of  whose  fidelity  towards  his  majesty  he  was  likewise  well  assured; 
and  in  conclusion,  he  made  it  evident,  that  he  would  not  permit  the  king 
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iorrow  for  otters,  than  with  anger  for  myself;  nor  dicl  the 
aSront  trouble  me  so  much  as  their  sin."     This  is  read,  I  | 
doubt  not,  and  believed :  and  as  there  is  some  use  of  every- 
thin^,  so  is  there  of  this  book,  were  it  hut  to  shew  ua,  what    j 
a,  miserable,  credulous,  deluded  thing  that  creature  is,  which  ] 
!s  called  the  vulgai  ;•  who,  notwithstanding  what  they  might  j 
know,  will  believe  such  vain  glories  as  these.     Did  not  that  T 
choleric  and  vengeful  act  of  proclaiming  him  traitor  before  ' 
due  process  of  law,  having  been   convinced  so  late  before  of 
bif  iilegalily  with  the  five  members,  declare  his  anger  to  be 
incensed  1    Doth  not  his  own  relation  confess  as  much  ?    And 
his  second  message  left  him  fuming  three  days  after,  and  in 
plainwordsteatifies"  his  impatience  of  delay'  till  Hotham  he 
peverely  punished,  for  that  which  he  there'  terms  an  insupport-  j 
able  aflront. 

to  enter  into  the  lova.  So  (hat  ifler  many  nmtagea  and  uiiirers,  for  he 
vent  himself  ticm  the  vaU,  out  of  an  appn^ensiaii  of  lonie  atLempt  upon 
hiB  pernon,  ihe  king,  alter  ihe  duke  or  York  and  tlje;  who  atiended 
him  were  permitted  to  return  out  of  the  town,  and  after  he  had  caused 
Sit  John  Koiham  to  be  prodaimeil  a  aaiiai,  for  heepini;  the  town  b; 
force  Bgainat  him,  returned  to  York,  vith  inHnite  perplexity  of  mind, 
and  tent  a  enrnplainl  to  the  parliament,  of  Hotham's  disoliedience  and 
TEbelUon.  It  wai  then  bclisred,  aad  Hatliam  himteif  made  it  to  be  be. 
lieied,  that  Mr.  Hurra;,  of  tbe  bedchamber,  who  w«>  the  messenger  sent 
by  IbE  king  in  the  morning,  to  giye  Sir  John  flolham  notice  that  bii 
msjealy  intended  to  dine  with  bim,  bod  infused  some  apprehensions  Into 
the  man,  as  if  tbe  king  meant  U>  use  violence  lowatds  him,  wbicb  produced 
that  diatrmper  and  resolutlau  in  him :  but  it  was  nevei  proved,  and  thai 
person  (who  was  ler;  mysterious  in  all  bis  actions)  continued  long  after  in 
hli  raajeaiy's  confidence."  (Clurenrfun'i  H'alory,  Jc  ii.  389.  sqq.,  and  (/le 
tupprciifd  patiagci  in  the  naif t,  and  appendxT^  ^c.  p.  GOR) — -Ed. 

"  Non^  in  fact,  but  tbe  most  vulgar  minds  could  ever  be  deluded  by 
■uch  a  mixture  of  cant,  imbecility,  and  fabebond  as  the  Eiiion  Batilike. 
If  it  was  written  by  the  king,  it  affords  an  adniirabie  meeos  of  estimating 
his  capacity:  if  It  was  written  by  the  bishop,  we  may  judge  of  the  egie- 
f^ous  folly  of  those  who  could  mistake  his  miserable  sophistry  for  reason- 
ing or  argument,  or  his  exaggerated  hypocrisy  for  devotion.  Il  ii  some 
■Btinfaction  that  neither  tyranu  nor  ibeir  advocates  often  eicel  in  the  art  of 
writing ;  which,  as  Jean  Jaques  well  remaiks,  no  man  become!  master  of 
by  instinct.  Painted  fires  may  deceive  the  eye,  but  will  not  warm  ;  nor 
can  the  spedous  imitation  of  noble  sentiments  kindle  in  tbe  breast  of  the 
reader  a  spark  of  generous  enthusiasm.  For  ibis  reason  the  icy  periods 
of  tbe  Eikon  Baiitilte  ate  now  dismissed  with  indifference  or  conlempi; 
while  they  who  read  the  Eikoonklastes,  however  few,  experience  all  that 
watmtb  of  delight  which  true  e1ai]uence  and  lofty  sympathies 
inspire- — En, 
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Surely  if  his  sorrow  for  Sir  John  Hothan^^s  sin  were  ffxoie: 
than  his  anger  for  the  af&ont,  it  was  an  exceeding  great  sor- 
row indeed,  and  wondrous  charitahle.  But  if  it  stirred  him  so 
vehemently  to  have  Sir  John  Hotham  punished,  and  not  at 
all,  that  we  hear,  to  have  him  repent,  it  had  a  strange  opera- 
tion to  he  called  a  sorrow  for  his  sin.  He  who  would  per- 
suade us  of  his  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  other  men,  as  they  are 
sins,  not  as  they  are  sinned  against  himself,  must  give  us  first 
some  testimony  of  a  sorrow  for  his  own  sins,  and  next  for  such 
sins  of  other  men  as  cannot  he  supposed  a  direct  injury  to  him- 
self. But  such  compunction  in  the  king  no  man  hath  yet 
ohserved ;  and  till  then  his  sorrow  for  Sir  John  Hotham's  sin 
will  he  called  no  other  than  the  resentment  of  his  repulse ;  and 
his  labour  to  have  the  sinner  only  punished  will  be  called  by 
a  right  name,  his  revenge. 

And  **  the  hand  of  that  cloud,  which  cast  all  soon  after  into 
darkness  and  disorder,''  was  his  own  hand.  For,  assembling 
the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire  and  other  counties,  horse  and  foot, 
first  under  colour  of  a  new  guard  to  his  person,  soon  after, 
being  supplied  with  ammunition  from  Holland,  bought  with 
the  cr6wn  jewels,  he  begins  an  open  war  by  laying  siege  to 
Hull :  which  town  was  not  his  own,  but  the  kingdom's ;  and 
the  arms  there,  public  arms,  bought  with  the  public  money, 
or  not  his  own.  Yet  had  they  been  his  own  by  as  good  a 
right  as  the  private  house  and  arms  of  any  man  are  his  own; 
to  use  either  of  them  in  a  way  not  private,  but  suspicious  to 
the  commonwealth,  no  law  permits.  But  the  king  had  no 
property  at  all  either  in  Hull  or  in  the  magazine :  so  that  the 
following  maxims,  Avliich  he  cites,  "  of  bold  and  disloyal  un- 
dertakers," may  belong  more  jusdy  to  whom  he  least  meant 
them.  After  this,  he  again  relapses  into  the  praise  of  his 
patience  at  Hull,  and  by  his  overtalking  of  it  seems  to  doubt 
either  his  own  conscience  or  the  hardness  of  other  men's  belief. 
To  me  the  more  he  praises  it  in  himself,  the  niqre  he  seems  to 
suspect  that  in  very  deed  it  was  not  in  him ;  and  that  the 
lookers  on  so  likewise  thought. 

Thus  much  of  what  he  suffered  by  Hotham,  and  with  what 
patience ;  now  of  what  Hotham  suffered,  as  he  judges,  lor 
opposing  him  :  "  he  could  not  but  observe  how  God,  not  long 
aner,  pleaded  and  avenged  his  cause."  Most  men  are  too 
apt,  and  commonly  the  worst  of  men  so  to  interpret,  and  ex- 
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pound  the  judgments  of  God,  and  all  other  events  of  Provi-  ^ 
denee  or  chance,  as  malces  most  lo  the  justifying  of  their  own 
cause,  though  never  so  evil ;  and  attribute  all  to  the  particular 
favour  of  God  towards  ihem.     Thus  when  Saul  lieard  that 
David  van  in  Keilah,  "  God,"  saith  he,  "  hath  deUvered  liim 
into  ni;  Ivands,  for  he  is  shut  in,"     But  how  far  that  king  was  J 
deceived  in  his  thought  that  God  "was  favouring  to  his  cause,  I 
that  Biory  unfolds ;  and  how  Uttle  reason  this  king  had  to  im-  I 
pute  tlie  death  of  Hotham  to  God's  avengement  of  his  rcpulae  I 
at  Hull,  may  easily  be  seen.  I 

For  while  Hotham  continued  faithful  to  his  trust,  no  man  1 
more  safe,  more  succeEsful,  more  in  reputation  than  he :  hitt  I 
irom  the  time  he  first  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king,  I 
and  lo  betray  into  his  hands  that  town,  into  whicii  before  Se  I 
had  denied  him  entrance,  nothing  pro^ered  with  him.'*  M 
Ceilainly  had  God  purposed  him  sucii  an  end  for  his  opposi-  I 
tion  to  the  king,  he  would  not  liaT<!  deferrod  to  punish  him  till  I 
then,  when  of  an  enemy  he  was  changed  to  lie  the  king's  I 
friend,  nor  have  made  hia  repentance  and  amendment  the  oc-  I 
casion  of  his  ruin.  How  much  more  likely  is  it,  since  he  fell  I 
into  the  act  of  disloyalty  to  his  charge,  that  the  judgment  ot  I 
God  concun'ed  with  the  punishment  of  uian,  and  justly  cut  I 
him  off  for  revolting  to  the  king ;  to  give  the  wnrld  an  ex-  I 
ample,  that  glorious  deeds  done  to  ambitious  ends  find  reward  1 
answerable,  not  to  their  outward  seeming,  but  to  their  inward 
ambition.'  In  the  meanwhile,  what  thanks  he  had  from  the 
king  for  revolting  to  his  cause,  and  what  good  opinion  for 
dying  in  his  service,  they  who  have  ventiyeii  like  him,  or  in-  . 
tend,  may  here  take  notice.  J 

He  proceeds  to  declare,  not  only  in  general  wherefore  God'ft'B 
judgment  was  upon  Hotham,  but  undeitakes  by  fancies  and  n 
ailusions  to  give  a  critioisra  upon  every  particular,  "  tliat  hia 
head  v  as  divided  from  his  body,  because  liis  heart  was  divided 
from  the  kiug ;  two  heads  cut  oil'  in  one  family  for  aiR'onting 

•  From  Clarendon's  nanalise  il  would  appear  that  offended  pride  wastho  , 
first  cause  of  the  defection  of  the  Ilolbamx  from  the  pailiamenl !  the  son,  h»-  1 
digoanl  at  having  the  Lord  Fairfax  placed  over  ha  head,  fell  into  corro-  J 
pondenL-e  with  the  court  party,  which  being  delected,  ihey  were  conraillte^  ^ 
to  the  Tower.  The  hiaiorian,  who,  writing  by  comiMvd.  ihoughl  it  iucuni-  ■ 
benl  upon  him  to  participate  in  all  hia  nisacer's  anli]ia[hics,  admits,  howevra,  V 
that  "  there  was  evidence  enough  against  tliBm."  They  weie  awordinjjlj  ei-  I 
ccuied  on  TavQ-hilL  iHitlonj,  v.  lift— L21.}— Kn.  I 
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happy  father  and  his  son  at  Tower-hill,  knew  not  the  like 
fate  attended  him  before  his  own  palacMS-gate ;  and  as  little 
knew  whether  aflertimes  reserve  not  a  greater  in&my  to  the 
story  of  his  own  life  and  reign  ? 

He  says  but  over  again  in  his  prayer  what  his  sermon 
liath  preached :  how  acceptably  to  those  in  heaven  we  leave 
to  be  decided  by  that  precept^  which  forbids  ^*  vain  repeti- 
tions." Sure  enough  it  lies  as  heavy  as  he  can  lay  it  open 
the  head  of  poor  Hotham.  Needs  he  will  fasten  upon  God 
a  piece  of  revenge  as  done  for  his  sake ;  and  take  it  for  a 
favour,  before  he  knew  it  was  intended  him :  which  in  his 
closet  had  been  excusable,  but  in  a  written  and  published 
prayer  too  presumptuous.  Ecclesiastes*  hath  a  right  name 
for  such  kind  of  sacrifices. 

Ooing  on  he  prays  thus :  ''  Let  not  thy  justice  prevent  the 
objects  and  opportunities  of  my  mercy."  To  folly, '  or  to 
blasphemy,  or  to  both,  shall  we  impute  this  ?  Shall  the 
justice  of  God  give  place,  and  serve  to  glorify  the  mercies  of 
a  man  ?  All  other  men^  who  know  what  they  ask,  desire  of 
God  that  their  doings  may  tend  to  his  glory ;  but  in  this 
prayer  God  is  required,  that  his  justice  would  forbear  to 
prevent,  and  as  good  have  said  to  intrench  upon  the  glory  of 
a  man's  mercy.  If  God  forbear  his  justice,  it  must  be,  sure, 
to  the  magnifying  of  his  own  mercy :  how  then  can  any  mortal 
man,  without  presumption  little  less  than  impious,  take  the 
boldness  to  ask  that  glory  out  of  his  hand?  It  may  be 
doubted  noAv  by  them  who  understand  religion,  whether  the 
king  were  more  unfortunate  in  this  his  prayer,  or  Hotliam  in 
those  his  sufferings. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Upon  the  listing  and  raising  Armies,  S^c. 

It  were  an  endless  work  to  walk  side  by  side  virith  the  ver- 
bosity of  this  chapter ;  only  to  what  already  hath  not  been 
spoken,  convenient  answer  shall  be  given.  He  begins  again 
with  tumults:  all  demonstration  of  the  people's  love  and  loy- 
alty to  the  parliament  was  tumult;  their  petitioninpr  tumult; 

•  jNIilton  alludes,  perhaps,  in  this  place,  to  Ecclesiastes,  x.  13  : — **  The 
bcji^iDning  of  the  words  of  his  mouth  is  foolishness ;  and  the  e*td  of  hn 
talk  is  mischievous  madness.'^ — £o. 
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that,  he  should  havi)  shown  ua  wliat  merey  he  had  ever  used 
10  BQch  as  fell  into  his  hands*  before,  rather  than  what  mercy 
he  intemled  to  such  as  rever  could  come  to  ask  it.  Whatever 
mercy  one  luan  might  have  expected,  it  is  too  well  known  the 
whole  nation  found  none ;  though  they  besought  it  oilen,  and 
90  humbly ;  but  had  been  swallowed  up  in  blood  and  ruin,  to 
Bet  his  private  will  above  the  parliament,  had  not  his  strength 
failed  hira.  "Yet  clemency  he  counts  a  debt,  which  be  ought 
to  pay  to  those  that  crave  it;  since  we  pay  not  anything  to 
God  for  his  mercy  but  prayers  and  praises."  By  this  reason 
we  ought  as  freely  to  pay  all  things  to  all  men ;  for  all  that  we 
receive  from  God,  what  do  we  pay  for,  more  than  prayers  and 
piuisee  ?  We  looked  for  the  discbut^e  of  his  office,  the  pay- 
ment of  his  duty  to  tiie  kingdom,  and  are  paid  court-payment, 
with  empty  sentences  that  have  the  sound  of  gravity,  but  the 
significance  of  nothing  perdnent. 

Yet  again  afler  his  mercy  past  and  granted,  he  returns 
back  to  give  sentence  upon  Hotham ;  and  whom  he  tells  ub 
he  would  so  fain  have  saved  alive,  him  he  iiever  leaves  kill- 
ing with  a.  repealed  condem nation,  thougli  dead  long  since. 
It  was  ill  that  somebody  stood  not  near  to  whisper  him, 
that  a  reiterating  judge  is  worse  than  a  tormentor.  "  He 
pities  him,  he  rejoices  not,  he  pities  him "  again ;  but 
still  is  sure  to  brand  him  at  the  tail  of  his  pity  with 
some  ignominious  mark,  either  of  ambition  or  aisloyalty. 
And  with  a  kind  of  censorious  pity  aggravates  rather  than 
lessens  or  conceals  the  fault :  to  pity  thus,  is  to  tri- 
umph. He  assumes  to  foreknow,  that  "  aflertimes  will  dis- 
pute whether  Hotham  were  more  infamous  at  Hull,  or  at 
Tower-hill."  What  knew  he  of  afterlimes,  who,  while  he 
sits  Judging  and  censuring  without  end  the  &te  of  that  un- 
•  Mtiat  rpinicm  waa  entertained  of  his  mtrcy  we  may  learn  ftom  tbe  BH- 
lowing  Bnei:(loie  related  b;  ha  apologist.  "  Before  his  going  (to  Uainpton 
Court)  he  lent  to  tbe  Eiurls  of  Etues  and  Holland  to  attend  blm  in  hii 
journej ;  who  were  both  bjr  their  places,  the  one  being'  lord  chamberlain 
of  hii  honseholil,  ibs  other  the  tirsi  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  oi 
groom  of  tlie  stole,  obliged  to  that  dutj.  The  Earl  of  Esaax  reialvel  to 
go ;  and  to  that  pmTnse  wan  making  hioiielf  ready,  when  tbe  Earl  of  Hol- 
land came  to  him,  and  privately  dissuaded  him  i  aiauring  hiin  that  if  ihcy 
two  went,  they  should  be  both  murdered  at  Hampton  CdutL"  (Ciirendoii,  ii. 
163.)  Upon  this  Warboiton  signijicantly  remarks : — "  Tbe  Earl  or  Ksaei 
BfU  nofioL  What  an  idea  mnat  this  give  us  a/ tlie  klag'i  kaovn  c/uracterl" 
{Nota  m  Clarendon,  vii,  584.)— Ed. 
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against  the  advice  of  his  parliament  and  the  example  of  iD  \ 
reformation  ;  in  this  more  inexcusable  than  Saul,  that  Saul 
was  at  length  convinced,  he  to  the  hour  of  d«ith  fixed  io  hii 
false  persuasion  ;  and  soothes  himself  in  the  flattering  peace 
of  an  erroneous  and  obdurate  conscience  ;  einging  to  his  foul 
vain  psalms  of  exultation,  as  if  the  parliament  had  a^ieaileJ 
his  reason  with  the  force  of  arms,  and  not  lie  on  the  contrwj 
their  reason  with  his  arms  ;  which  halh  been  proved  alred^, 
and  shall  be  more  hereofWr. 

He  twits  them  with  "  his  acts  of  grace ;"  proud,  and  im- 
eelfknowing  words  in  the  mouth  of  any  king,  who  aSecis  not 
to  be  a  go<C  and  such  as  ought  to  be  as  odious  in  the  can  o( 
a  free  nation,  For  if  they  were  unjust  acts,  w-hy  did  hegrani 
them  as  of  grace  ?  If  just,  it  was  not  of  his  grace,  but  of  his 
duty  and  his  oath  to  grant  ihem.  "  A  glorious  king  be 
would  be,  though  by  his  suSerings :"  but  that  can  never  be 
to  him  whose  siilTerings  are  his  own  doings.  He  leigns"! 
hard  choice  "  put  upon  him,  "  either  to  kill  his  subjects,  or 
be  killed.'*  Yet  never  was  king  less  in  danger  of  any  vio- 
lence from  his  subjects,  till  he  unsheathed  his  sword  agunil 
thera  !  nay,  long  after  that  time,  when  he  Lad  spilt  the 
blood  of  thousands,  they  had  still  his  person  in  a  foolisi 


He  complains  "that  civil  war  must  be  the  fruits  ofiiis 
eeventeen  years  reigning  with  such  a  measure  of  justice,  peace, 
plenty,  and  religion,  as  all  nations  either  admired  or  envied." 
For  the  justice  we  had,  lei  the  council-table,  Btar-cbamber, 
faigh-co  in  mission  speak  the  praise  of  it;  not  fo^etting  tlw 
unprincely  usage,  and  as  far  as  might  be,  the  abolishing  of 
parliamentB,  the  displacing  of  honest  judges,  the  sale  of  offices, 
Drilwry,  and  exaction,  not  found  out  to  m  punished,  but  to  be 
shared  in  with  impunity  for  the  time  to  come.  Who  can 
number  the  extortions,  the  oppressions,  the  public  robberies 
and  rapines  committed  on  the  subject  both  by  sea  and  land, 
under  various  prclences?  their  possessions  also  taken  fimn 
them,  one  while  as  forest-land,  another  while  as  crown-land  ; 
nor  were  their  goods  exempted,  no,  not  the  bullion  in  the 


ll  h  of  Lumti 


.    UooVa  lind  long  sgo  pi 


ed,  S3  WarbuKon  obaerves,  that  epucojMCj 
.ih  much  tiberBliiy  the  bishop  UvbIknb- 
iilly  lupeislilioQ,  iho  rcvHciKW  of  Charles  J     "      "'^ 
3i  of  ilDgUnd, — £d. 


mint;  piracy  was  become  a  projei^t  owned  and  authorized 
against  the  subject. 

For  the  peace  we  had,  whot  peace  was  that  which  drew 
oat  the  EngliBh  to  a  needless  end  dishonourable  voyage  against 
the  Spaniard  at  Cales  ?  "  Or  that  which  lent  our  shipping  to 
a  treacherous  and  antichristian  war  against  the  poor  pro- 
teslants  of  Rochelle  -|-  our  suppliants  1     What  peace  was  that 

*  Mr.  D'lsraeli,iu  Uissrdde  on  the  Duke  of  Buckiugbatu,  haa  a  curinus 
pagquinade  on  [bis  inglorious  event,  which  he  introducei  by  the  following 
lETDorkB  : — "  ThewaT  with  Spain  was  clamonted  for  ;  and  an  expeditJoD  to 
Cadi:,  in  which  the  duke  was  reproacbed  Eif  the  people  for  not  taking  the 
command,  as  they  mpposed,  ^m  delicieni  spirii,  onl;  ended  in  our  uodis- 
dplined  loldias,  nndei  bad  commandera,  getting  drunk  in  the  Spanish 
ceVars,  inunnuch  that  not  all  had  the  power  [□  (no  anaj.  On  thb  expedi- 
tion, some  venes  were  handed  about,  which  probably  ate  now  tint  printed, 
&om  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  times ;  a  political  pasquinade  which  >how> 
the  utter  sillinEsB  of  this, 'ifjijicufujr  Mui.'' 
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■  There  was  a  crow  aat  on  a  stone. 
He  flew  away— and  there  was  none  1 
There  was  a  man  that  rao  a  race. 
When  he  ran  fast — he  ran  apace  ! 
There  was  a  maid  tltat  ate  an  apple, 
When  shesle  two — she  ale  a  couple  ! 
There  was  an  ape  sat  on  a  tree, 
When  he  fell  down— then  down  fell  he  t 
There  was  a  fleet  (hat  went  lo  Spain, 
When  it  returned — it  caineagain!'" 

(CuriorUia  qf  Liltralurc,  iii.  US.) 


t  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  said  to  have  been  making  p 


ftn  Buccourittg  Rochelle,  when  he  was  assaainaled  by  Felton,  {Ckrcndon,  i, 
49.)  All  thought!,  however,  of  alfording  aid  to  the  protestanls  Bare  Kban- 
doned  after  hia  death  i  (i.  80  j)  and  in  1C4I,  the  pariiBmenl,  in  their  "  Be- 
monstrance,"  reproached  the  king  with  "the  hm  of  Hochdle,  by  first 
BuppresainR  Iheir  fleet  with  his  own  royal  ships,  by  which  the  prototant  re- 
ligion in  France  infinitely  Enfterod,"  (ii.  50.)  This  is  afterwards  alluded 
to  by  the  historian  as  one  of  the  causes  that  led  the  Iluguenois  to  side  wifli 
the  parlioment  against  the  court,  (iii  363.)  If  we  may  give  credit  to 
Oerbier,  a  foreign  tool  of  the  duke's,  there  was  at  one  time  a  real  intention, 
at  least  on  Buckingham's  part,  to  relieve  the  Bochellois.  See  his  relation 
in  D'lBraeli,  (Cvrioiilict  of  LiUralure,  iii.  477,  tqq.)  wlio  adds  an  epitaph 
on  the  duke,  which  contains  ai  much  truth  as  bitleiTiets: 
"  If  idle  Crai'llers  ask,  who  lieih  here, 

let  the  duke's  tomb  this  fbr  inscription  bear : 

faint  Calei  and  Rhir,  make  French  and  Spanish  laugh, 

JJti  Bnglaod's  shame — and  there's  hia  epitaph." 
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whica  fell  to  rob  the  French  by  sea,  to  the  embarring  of  d 
our  merchants  in  that  kingdom  ?  which  brought  forai  that 
unblest  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe,*  doubtful  whether 
more  calamitous  in  the  success,  or  in  the  design,  betraying  all 
the  flower  of  our  military  youth  and  best  commanders  to  a 
shameful  surprisal  and  execution.  This  was  the  peace  we 
had,  and  the  peace  we  gave,  whether  to  friends  or  to  foes 
abroad.  And  if  at  home  any  peace  were  intended  us,  what 
meant  those  Irish  billetted  soldiers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  design  of  German  horse  to  subdue  us  in  oar  peaceful 
houses  ? 

For  our  religion,  where  was  there  a  more  ignorant,  profane, 
and  vicious  clergy,  learned  in  nothing  but  the  antiqui^  of 
their  pride,  their  covetousness,  and  superstition  ?f  whose  un- 
sincere  and  leavenous  doctrine,  corrupting  the  people,  first 
taught  them  looseness,  then  bondage ;  loosening  them  from 
all  sound  knowledge  and  strictness  of  life,  the  more  to  fit  them 
for  the  bondage^  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  So  that  what 
was  left  us  for  other  nations  not  to  pity,  rather  than  admire 
or  envy,  all  those  seyenteen  years,  no  wise  man  could  see. 
For  wealth  and  plenty  in  a  land  where  justice  reigns  not  is 
no  argument  of  a  flourishing  state,  but  of  a  nearness  rather  to 
ruin  or  commotion. 

Tliese  were  not  "  some  miscarriages"  only  of  government^ 
'^  which  might  escape,"  but  a  universal  distemper,  and  reduce- 
ment  of  law  to  arbitrary  power ;  not  through  the  evil  counsels 
of  "some  men,"  but  through  the  constant  course  and  practice 
of  all  that  were  in  highest  favour :  whose  worst  actions  fre- 
quently avowing  lie  took  upon  himself;  and  what  faults  did 
not  yet  seem  in  public  to  be  originally  his,  such  care  he  took 
by  professing  and  proclaming  openly,  as  made  them  all  at 

*  This  expedition  against  the  island  of  Rh6  is  described  by  Clarendon  as 
more  unsuccessful  and  unfortunate  than  that  of  Cadiz.  (History^  ^c.  i.  6.) 
—Ed. 

•f-  Clarendon,  though  he  makes  a  general  eulogium  on  the  order,  admits 
that  the  clergy  about  Whitehall  were  occasionally  guilty  of  much  "  indis- 
cretion and  folly  ;"  but  is  angry  that  one  bad  sermon  should  be  more  taken 
notice  of  than  a  hundred  others,  remarkable  for  their  wisdom  and  sobriety. 
(i.  136.)  Upon  this  Warburton  justly  remarks,  that  there  was  good  reason 
for  the  distinction,  "  because  that  one  sermon  was  supported,  cried  up,  and 
adopted  bv  the  court,  while  the  hundred  were  neglected  and  discountenanced.*' 
(viL  618.) 


length  hia  own  adopted  sins.     The  persona  alao,  when  ha  1 
could  no  longer  protect,  he  esteemed  and  favoured  to  the  end ; 
but  never  othei'wise  than  by  consirauit  yielded  any  of  tlium 
to  due  punishnient ;  thereby  manifeating  that  what  they  did  was 
by  his  own 'authority  and  approbatioa. 

Yet  here  he  asks,  "  wliose  Innocent  blood  he  liath  shed,    , 
what  widows'  or  orphans'  tears  can  witness  against  him  1"  j 
After  tlie  saspected  poisoning  af  his  father,  not  inquired  into  4 
but  smothered  up,  and  him  protected  and  advanced  to  the  very  ' 
half  of  his  kingdom,  wlio  was  accused  in  parliament  to  be 
the  author  of  the  fact;  (with  mucb  more  evidence  than  duke 
Dudley,  that  false  protector,  is  accused  upon  record  to  have 
poisoned  Edward  the  Sixth ;)  after  all  his  rage  and  perse- 
cution, after  so  many  years  of  cruel  war  on  his  people  in 
three  kingdoms  !     Whence  the  author  of  "Truths  Manifest," 
a  Scotsman,  not  unacquainted  iritli  aifairs,  positively  affirms, 
"  that  there  faaih  been  more  Christian  blood  shed  by  the  com- 
mission, approbation,  and  connivance  of  king  Charles,  and 
his  father,  James,  in  the  latter  end  of  their  reign,  tlian  in 
the  ten  Homan  pen^ecutions."     N'ot  to  speak  of  those  many 
whippinga,  pillories,  aud  other  corporal  infliction?,  wherewith 
his  reign  also,  before  this  war,  was  not  unbloody ;    some 
have  died  in  prison  under  cruel  resteint,  others  in  baniah- 
ment,  whose  lives  were  shortened  through  the  rigour  of  that  I 
persecution  wherewith  so  many  years  he  infested  the  tinia  1 

And  those  six  members  all  men  judged  to  have  escaped  no  I 
less  than  capital  danger,  whom  lie  so  greedily  pursuing  into  the 
house  of  GommoiiB,  had  not  there  the  forbearance  to  conceal   I 
how  much  it  troubled  him,  "  that  the  birds  were  flown."     If  i 
some  vulture  in  the  mountains  could  have  opened  his  beak  [ 
.ntelligibly  and  sjjoke,  what  fitter  words  could  he  have  uttered 
at  the  loss  of  his  prey?     The  tyi'ant  Nero,  though  not  yet 
deserving  tl  J  at  name,  set  his  hand  so  unwillingly  to  the  esecu- 
tion  of  a  condemned  person,  as  to  wish  "  he  had  not  known 
letters."     Certainly  for  a  king  himaelf  to  charge  his  subjects 
with  high-treaaon,  and  ao  vehemently  to  prosecute  thorn  in  hia 
own  cause,  as  to  do  the  office  of  a  searcher,  argued  in  him 
no  great  aversation  from  shedding  blood,  were  it  but  to  "  sa- 
tiafy  his  angel',"  and  that  revenge  was  no  unpleaaing  morsel 
to  him,  whereof  he  himself  thouglit  oot  much  to  be  bo  dili- 
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gently  his  own  caterer.  But  we  insist  rather  upon  what  u'lu 
ftctnal,  than  what  was  probable. 

He  uow  falls  to  examine  the  causes  of  this  war,  as  a  iliffi- 
colty  which  he  had  long  "  studied"  to  find  out.  "It  was  not," 
saitli  he,  "  my  witliiJrawing  from  Whitehall ;  for  no  accoust 
in  reason  could  he  given  of  those  tumults,  where  an  orderly 
^ard  was  granled."  But  if  it  be  a  inosi  cerltun  truth,  thai 
the  parliament  could  never  yet  obtain  of  him  any  guard  fit  to 
be  confided  in,  then  by  his  own  confession  some  account  of 
those  pretended  tumults  "  may  in  reason  be  given  ;"  and  botb 
concerning  them  and  the  guards  enough  hath  been  said  al- 
ready. 

"  Whom  did  he  protect  against  the  justice  of  parliament?" 
Whom  did  he  not  to  his  utmost  power  t  Endeavouring  ti> 
have  rescued  Strafford  from  their  justice,  though  with  tbede- 
struction  of  them  and  the  city :  to  that  end  expressly  com- 
manding the  admittance  of  new  soldiers  into  the  Tower,  raised 
by  Suckling  and  other  conspirators  under  pretence  for  the 
Portugal:  though  that  ambassador  being  sent  to,  utterly  denied 
to  know  of  any  such  conunission  from  uis  master.  And  yet, 
that  listing  contmued :  not  to  repeal  his  other  plot  of  bringing  Dp 
the  two  armies.  But  what  can  be  disputed  with  such  a  king, 
in  whose  mouih  and  opinion  the  parhament  itself  was  never 
but  a  faction,  and  their  Justice  no  justice,  hut "  the  dictates  and 
overswaying  insolence  of  tumults  and  rabbles  ?"  and  under 
that  excuse  avouches  himself  openly  the  general  patron  of 
most  notorious  delinquents,  and  approves  their  flight  out  of 
the  land,  whose  crimes  were  such,  as  that  the  jnstest  and  the 
fairest  trial  would  have  soonest  condemned  them  to  death. 

But  did  not  Catiline  plead  in  hke  manner  against  the  Ro- 
man senate,  and  the  injustice  of  their  trial,  and  the  justice  of 
his  Sight  from  Rome  ?  Cffisar  also,  then  hatching  tfranar, 
injected  the  same  scrupulous  demurs,  Eo  stop  the  sentence  <n 
death  in  full  and  free  senate  decreed  on  Iientulus  and  Cethe- 
gas,  two  of  Catiline's  accomplices,  which  were  renewed  ftad 
urged  for  Strafford.  He  vouchsafes  to  the  reformation,  by 
both  kingdoms  intended,  no  better  name  than  "  innovation  and 
ruin  both  in  church  and  state."  And  what  we  would  hare 
learned  so  gladly  of  him  in  other  passages  before,  t»  knon 
wherein,  he  tells  us  now  of  his  own  MCcord.  The  cxpellino 
bishops  out  of  the  house  of  peers,  that  was  "  ruin  to  the  siate^ 
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tho  "I'eiiioving"  tliem  "root  and  brancb,"  tliis  was  "mm  to 
the  chui'cli."  How  happy  could  tliia  nation  bo  in  saiAi  &  go- 
vernor, who  counted  thai  their  ruin,  ivhich  they  thought  their 
deliverance ;  the  ruin  both  of  church  and  state,  whicb  was  the 
recovery  and  the  saving  of  them  both? 

To  the  passing  of  those  bills  against  bishops  how  is  it  likely 
that  [he  house  of  peers  gave  so  hardly  their  consent,  which 
they  gave  bo  easily  before  to  the  attaching  them  of  high-treaBoa, 
twelve  at  once,  only  for  protesting  that  the  pai'liament  could 
not  act  without  them  ?  Surely  il' their  rights  and  ^vileges 
were  thouglit  so  undoubted  in  that  house,  asheremaintained; 
then  was  that  protestation,  being  meant  and  intended  in  the 
name  of  their  whole  spiritual  order,  no  treason ;  and  go  that 
house  itself  will  become  liable  to  a  just  construction  either  of 
injustice  to  appeach  them  for  so  consenting,  or  of  usurpa- 
tion, representing  none  but  themselves,  to  expect  that  their 
voting  or  not  voting  should  obstruct  the  commons:  who 
not  for  "  five  I'epulsea  of  the  lords,"  no,  not  for  fifty,  were  to 
desist  &am  what  in  the  name  of  the  whole  kingdom  they 
demanded,  so  long  as  those  lords  were  none  of  our  lords, 
And  for  the  bill  ^inst  root  and  branch,  though  it  passednot 
in  both  houses  till  many  of  the  lords  and  some  lew  of  the  com- 
mons, either  enticed  away  by  the  king,  or  overawed  by  the 
sense  of  their  own  malignancy  not  prevailing,  deserted  the  par- 
liament, and  made  a  iW  riddance  of  themselves ;  that  was  no 
warrant  for  them  who  remained  faithful,  being  far  the  greater 
number,  to  lay  aside  that  bill  of  root  and  branch,  till  the  I'e- 
turu  of  their  fugitives;  a  bill  so  necessary  and  so  much  de- 
sired by  themselves  as  well  as  by  the  people. 

This  was  the  partiaHty,  this  degrading  of  the  bishops,  a  thing 
so  wholesome  in  the  state,  and  soorthodoxal  in  the  church,  both 
ancient  and  reformed ;  which  the  kin*  ratlier  than  assent  to 
"  will  either  hazard  both  his  own  and  the  kingdom's  ruin,"  by 
our  just  defence  against  his  force  of  arms  ;  or  prostrate  our 
consciences  in  a  bUnd  obedience  to  himself,  and  those  men, 
whose  superstition,  zealous  or  unzealous,  would  enforce  upon 
us  an  anticlmstian  tyranny  in  the  church,  neither  primitive, 
apostolical,  nor  mure  anciently  universal  than  some  other 
manifest  corruptions. 

But  "  he  was  bound, besides  his  judgment,  by  a  most  strict 
and  indispensable  oath,  to  preserve  the  order  and  the  rights 
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of  ihe  church."  If  he  mean  that  oath  of  his  coronatton,  ud 
that  the  letter  of  that  oath  admit  not  to  be  interpreted  eitha 
by  equity,  reformation,  or  hetler  knowledge,  then  was  the 
kinjj  bound  by  that  oath,  to  grant  the  clergy  all  those  cus- 
toms, franchises,  and  canonical  priTJleges  granted  to  them  hj 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  so  might  one  day,  under  pretence 
of  that  oath  and  his  conscience,  have  brought  us  all  a?ain  to 
popery.  But  had  he  bo  veil  remembered  as  he  ought  the 
words  to  which  he  swore,  he  might  have  found  Iiimself  no 
otherwise  obliged  there,  than  "according  to  the  laws  of  God, 
and  true  proleasion  of  the  gospel."  For  if  those  foUowm^ 
words,  "  established  in  this  kingdom,"  be  set  there  to  limit 
and  Itiy  prescription  on  the  laws  of  God  and  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel by  man's  establishment,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or 
more  injurious  to  reli^on.  So  that  however,  the  German 
emperors  or  other  kings  have  levied  all  those  wars  i 
their  protestant  subjects  under  the  colour  of  a  blind  ai 
literal  observance  to  an  oath,  yet  ihis  king  had  least  pre- 
tence of  all ;  both  sworn  to  the  laws  of  Qod  and  evangelic 
truth,  and  disclaiming,  as  we  heard  him  before,  "to  be 
bound  by  any  coronation  oath,  in  a  blind  and  brutish  for- 
mality." Nor  is  it  to  beimagined,  if  whatEhall  be  established 
come  in  question,  but  that  the  parliament  should  overswsy 
the  king  and  not  he  the  parliament.  And  by  all  law  and  reasoi 
that  wliieh  the  parliament  will  not  is  no  more  established  ir 
this  kingdom,  neither  is  the  king  bound  by  oath  to  uphold  it 
as  a  tiling  established.  And  that  the  king  (who  of  his  princetj 
grace,  na  he  professes,  bath  so  otl  abolished  things  ihat  stood 
firm  by  law,  as  the  star-chamber  and  high  commission)  ever 
thought  himself  bound  hy  oath  to  keep  them  up,  because 
established;  he  who  will  believe,  must  at  the  sane  time  oon* 
demn  him  of  as  many  perjuries,  as  he  is  well  known  to  have 
abolished  both  laws  and  jurisdictions  that  wanted  no  establiab- 
ment. 

"  Had  he  gratified,"  he  thinks, "  their  antiepiscopal  &ctioo 
with  his  consent,  and  sacrificed  the  chui'ch-govemment  and 
revenues  to  the  fiiry  of  their  eovetonsness,"  &e.  an  army  hail 
not  been  raised.  Whereas  it  was  the  fury  of  his  own  hatred 
to  the  professors  of  true  religion,  which  first  incited  hint  (a 
prosecute  them  with  the  sword  of  war,  when  whips,  piUoriea, 
exiles,  and  imprisonments  were  not  bought  suUtcient.     To 


colour  wliioh  he  cannot  find  wii  ere  withal,  but  that  stale  pre 
tence  of  Charles  V.,  and  other  popish  kings,  that  the  procea 
tauts  had  only  Bn  intent  to  lay  hands  upon  the  church  reveiiuea, 
a  thing  never  in  the  thoughts  of  this  parliament,  till,  exhausted 
by  his  endicBs  war  upon  tbem,  their  necessity  seized  on  ihat 
for  the  commonwealth,  which  the  luxury  of  prelates  had 
abused  before  to  a  common  mischief. 

His  consent  to  ihennlording  of  bishops,  (for  to  that  he  him- 
self consented,  and  at  Canterbury  the  chief  seat  of  their  pride, 
so  God  would  have  it !)  "  was  from  his  firm  persuasion  of 
their  contentediie?B  to  suffer  a  present  diminution  of  their 
rights."  Can  any  man  reading  this,  not  discern  the  pure 
mockery  of  a  royal  consent,  to  delude  us  only  for  "  the  pre- 
sent," meaning,  it  seems,  when  time  should  serve,  to  revoke 
all?  By  this  reckoning,  his  consents  and  his  denials  come 
all  to  one  pass  :  and  we  may  hence  perceive  the  small  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  those  votes,  which  voted  his  concessions  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  for  grounds  of  a  lasting  peace.  Thus  he 
aJlegts  this  controversy  about  bishops,  "  to  be  the  true  state" 
of  that  difierence  between  bim  and  the  parliament.  For  he 
held  episcopacy  "  both  very  saci'ed  and  divine ;  with  this 
judgment,  and  for  this  cause,  he  withdrew  from  the  parlia- 
ment, and  confesses  that  some  men  knew  "  be  was  like  to 
bring  again  the  same  judgment  which  he  carried  with  him :" 
A  fair  and  une;(pectea  justifi cation  from  his  own  mouth  af- 
forded to  tlie  parUamenl,  who,  notwithstanding  what  they 
knew  of  his  obstinate  mind,  omitted  not  to  use  all  those 
means  and  that  patience  to  have  gained  bim. 

As  for  delinquents,  "  he  alloivs  them  to  he  but  the  neces- 
Bury  consequence  of  his  and  their  withdrawing  and  defendiog : " 
a  pretty  shifl!  to  mince  the  name  of  a  delinquent  into  a  ne- 
cessary consequent.  What  is  a  traitor,  but  the  necessary 
consequence  of  his  treason?  What  a  rebel,  but  of  his  rebel- 
lion 7  From  his  conceit  be  would  infer  a  pretext  only  in  the 
parhament  "  to  fetch  in  delinquents,"  as  if  there  bad  indeed 
l)cen  no  such  cause,  but  all  the  delinquency  in  London 
tumults.  Which  is  the  overworn  theme  and  stuffing  of  all 
his  discourses. 

This  he  tbi'ice  repeats  to  be  the  true  state  and  reason  of  all 
(hat  war  and  devastation  in  the  land;  and  that "  of  all  the 
treaties  and  proiiositioiis"  otfeied  him,  he  was  resolved  "  iieTei 
2  c  2 


to  grant  llie  abolishing  of  episcopal,  or  the  establishment  tf, 
^resl)yterian,  government."  I  would  demand  now  of  till 
bt:ola  and  covenanters,  (for  so  I  call  them,  as  misobBwrera  *l 
the  covenBiit,)  how  they  will  reconcile  "  the  preserFBlion  o( 
religion  and  their  liberties,  and  the  bringing  of  delinquents  bf 
condign  punishment,"  with  the  freedom,  honoui',  and  safetj 
of  litis  avowed  resolution  here,  that  eBleems  all  tlie  leol  of 
their  prostituted  covenant  no  better  than  "  a  noise  and  show 
of  piety,  a  heat  for  reformation,  filling  them  with  prejudice 
and  obstructing  all  equality  and  clearness  of  judgment  ' 
them  ?  "  With  theae  principles  who  knows  but  that  at  lerg 
he  might  have  come  to  take  the  covenanf,  aa  others  vrhoni 
they  brotherly  admit,  have  done  before  him  ?  And  then  all 
no  doubt,  hnd  gone  well,  and  ended  in  a  happv  peace. 

His  prayer  is  most  of  ic  borrowed  out  of  David ;  bat  wlul 
if  it  be  anawei'ed  him  as  the  Jews,  who  trusted  in  Moks, 
were  answered  by  our  Saviour:  "  There  is  one  that  aeoHselli 
you,  even  David,  whom  yoa  misapply."  He  tells  God 
"  that  his  enemies  are  many;"  but  tells  the  people  when  it 
serves  his  turn,  they  arc  but  "  a  faction  of  some  few  pre- 
vailing over  the  major  part  of  both  houses."  "  God  laion 
he  had  no  passion,  design,  or  preparation  to  embroil  hisking- 
dom  in  a  civil  war."  True;  for  he  thought  his  kingdom  b> 
be  Issachar,  a  "  strong  ass  that  would  have  couched  down 
between  two  burdens,'  the  one  of  prelatical  superstition  the 
other  of  civil  tyranny:  but  what  passion  and  desi<Tn  whg| 
close  and  open  preparation  he  had  made,  to  subdue  us  to  botli 
these  by  tenor  and  preventive  force,  all  the  nation  knows. 

"  The  confidence  of  some  men  had  almost  pereuaded  him 
to  suspect  his  own  innocence."  As  the  words  of  Saint  Paai 
had  almost  persuaded  Agrippa  to  be  a  Cliristiaa.  But  al- 
most, in  the  works  of  repentance,  is  as  good  as  not  at  aU, 
"  God,"  saith  he,  "  will  find  out  bloody  and  deceitful  man, 
many  of  whom  have  not  lived  out  half  their  days."  It  behoved 
him  to  have  been  more  cautious  how  he  tempted  God's  find- 
ing out  of  blood  and  deceit,  till  his  own  years  had  been 
further  spent,  or  that  he  had  enjoyed  longer  the  fruita  of  his 
own  violent  counsels. 

But  instead  of  wesriness  he  adds  another  temptation, 
vbargrng  God  "  to  know,  that  the  chief  design  of  this  war 
WM  citlier  t»t  doiirpy  his  person,  or  to  force  his  judgment.' 


And  thus  liis  ]> ray er,  from  tlieevil  practiceof  unjust  accusing 
mea  to  God,  ui'ises  to  tlie  hideous  rashness  of  accusing  God 
before  men,  to  know  that  for  ti'uth  which  all  men  know  to  be 
most  false.  He  prays  "  that  God  would  fot^ive  the  people, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.''  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
say  over  what  our  Saviour  said ;  but  how  he  loved  the  people 
other  arguments  than  affected  s&yings  must  demonstrate. 
He  who  so  oft  hath  presumed  rashly  to  appeal  to  ihe  know- 
ledge and  testimony  of  God  in  things  bo  evidently  untrue,  may 
be  doubted  what  belief  or  esteem  he  had  of  his  forgiveness, 
eitlier  to  himself,  or  those  tor  wliom  he  would  ho  feign  that 
men  should  hear  he  prayed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Upon  their  seizing  Ike  Magazines,  Forts,  ^c. 

To  put  the  matter  soonest  out  of  controversy  who  was  the 
first  beginner  of  this  civil  war,  since  the  beginning  of  all  war 
may  be  discerned  not  only  by  the  first  act  of  hostility,  but  by 
the  coimsels  and  preparationB  foregoing,  it  shall  evidently  ap- 

Eear  that  the  king  was  still  foremust  in  all  these.  No  king 
ad  ever  at  his  first  coming  to  the  crown  more  love  and  ac- 
clamation trom  a  people;*  never  any  people  found  worse 
requital  of  their  loyalty  and  good  affection :  first,  by  his  ex- 
traordinary fear  and  mistrust,  that  their  liberties  and  rights 
were  the  impairing  and  diminishing  of  his  regal  power,  the 
true  original  of  tyranny ;  next,  by  his  hatred  to  all  those  who 
were  esteemed  religious;  doubting  that  their  principles  too 
much  asserted  liberty.  This  was  quickly  seen  by  the  vehe- 
mence, and  the  causes  alleged  of  his  persecuting,  the  other  by 
his  frequent  and  opprobrious  dissolution  of  parliaments ;  after 
he  had  demanded  more  money  of  them,  and  they  to  obtain 
iheir  rights  had  granted  him,  than  would  have  bought  the 
Turk  out  of  Morea,  and  set  free  all  the  Greeks.f 

*  But  ihEa  is  Qolhiog  reu^ackuble.  NejiTly  nil  piinccs  are  at  Snt  popular, 
because  the  peopls  slwa^s  hope  the  best  Ironi  them,  stid  are  but  iilovlj 
undeceived.  No  good  king,  howoTer,  baa  ever  been  hnowa  to  lose  the  a&eo 
tiooB  of  his  people  and  muiy  bad  ones  have  retained  lliem,  long  afici  ihef 
had  ceased  lo  deserve  either  lovo  or  respect. — Ei>. 

t  Sec  among  the  Familial  l^sttcrs  thane  two  (Nob.  IS  and  15)  addreased 
lo  Leonard  Fhdaiss,  s  noble  Athenian,  in  which  he  givei  vent  to  Ilia  en- 
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But  when  he  sought  to  extort  froin  us,  bv  way  of  tribaie, 
thai  which  had  been  offered  to  him  conditionally  in  parliameu:, 
39  by  a  free  people,  and  that  those  exCortiona  were  now  con- 
BUmeil  and  wasted  by  the  luxury  of  his  court,  he  began  then, 
(for  still  the  more  he  did  wrong,  the  more  be  feared,)  befon 
any  tumult  or  insurreotion  of  the  people,  to  take  counsel  bo« 
he  might  totally  subdue  them  to  his  own  will.  Then  was  iIk 
design  of  German  horse,  while  the  duke  reigned ;  and,  which 
was  worst  of  all,  some  thousands  of  the  Irish  papists  were  in 
several  parts  billetted  upon  us,  while  a  parliament  was  then 
silling.  The  pulpila  resounded  with  no  other  doctrine  ihan 
that  which  gave  all  property  to  the  king,  and  passive  obedi- 
ence* to  the  subject  After  which,  innumerable  forms  and 
shapes  of  new  exactions  and  exactors  overspread  the  land; 
nor  was  it  enough  to  be  impoverished,  unless  we  were  dis- 
armed. Our  tramed  bands,  which  are  the  trustiest  and  moel 
proper  strength  of  a  free  nation  not  at  war  with  itself,  bad 
their  ai-ms  in  divers  counties  taken  from  them  ;  other  ammo- 
nition  by  deaiRn  was  ingrossed  and  kept  in  the  Tower,  not  U* 
be  bought  without  a  licence,  and  at  a  high  rate. 

Thus  iar  and  many  other  ways  were  his  counsels  and  pre- 
parations beforehand  with  us,  either  to  a  civil  war,  if  it  should 
happen,  or  to  subdue  us  without  a.  war,  which  is  all  one,  until 
the  raising  of  his  two  armies  gainst  the  Scots,  and  llie  latia 
of  them  raised  to  the  most  periidioiis  breaking  of  a  solemn 
pacification:  the  articles  whereof  though  subscribed  with  hi> 
own  hand,  he  commanded  soon  after  to  he  burned  openly  by 
the  hangman.  What  enemy  durnl  have  done  him  that  dis- 
honour and  aUront,  which  he  did  therein  to  himself? 

After  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  whom  he  saw  m 
resolute  and  unanimous  to  relieve  the  commonwealth,  and  that 
the  Ear!  of  Strafford  was  condemned  to  die,  other  of  bis  evil 
counsellors  impeached  and  imprisoned ;  to  show  there  wanted 
not  evil  counsel  within  himself  sufficient  to  begin  a  war  upoa 
his  subjects,  though  no  way  by  ihem  provoked,  he  sends  an 
agent  with  letters  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  requiring  aid 

thuBiisllc  aJmiralioD  for  Greece,  and  his  hopes  IhaC  she  would  one  Aaj  be 
■gain  fndependenl. — Ed. 

■  Even  (he  good  nod  amiablB  Bidhop  Berkeley  once  preached  a  jermon 
inculcaling  pamve  obedieoce;  and  many,  who  have  neilher  his  learniiig 
nor  his  vlTluoL,  an  Kill,  in  spile  of  ilie  general  ioIeUigcnce  of  the  age,  Im. 
bued  with  thla  barbMoua  opinion. — Eu. 
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B^in&t  thepai'liament:  and  that  aid  was  coming,  wlieo  Divine 
ProTidence,  to  divert  ibcm,  sent  a  sudden  torrent  of  S\rcdes 
into  the  bowels  of  Denmark.'  He  then  endeavours  lo  brine 
up  both  armies,  first  the  English,  wiih  whom  eight  thousand 
Irish  papialB,  raised  hj  StrBtford,  and  a  French  army  were  to 
join ;  then  the  Scots  at  Newcnatlc,  whom  he  thouglit  to  have 
encoiiraj;ed  by  telling  them  what  money  and  horse  he  was  to 
have  from  Denmark. 

I  mention  not  the  Irish  conspiracy  till  due  place.  These 
and  many  others  were  bis  counseb  toward  a  civil  war.  Hia 
preparations,  after  those  two  armiea  were  dismissed,  could  not 
suddenly  be  too  open ;  neveilbeless  there  were  eight  tliousand 
Irish  papists,  which  hn  refused  to  disband,  though  entreated 
by  both  houses,  first  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  next 
under  pretence  of  lending  them  lo  the  Spaniard ;  and  so  kept 
them  undisbanded  till  very  near  the  month  wherein  ihut  re- 
bellion broke  forth.  He  was  also  raising  forces  in  London, 
pretendedly  to  serve  the  Portugal,  but  with  intent  to  seize  tbe 
Tower;  into  which  divers  caimociiers  were  by  him  sent  with 
many  fireworks  and  grenadoes;  and  many  great  battering 
piGces  werG  mounted  against  the  city.  The  court  was  fortified 
with  ammnnition,  and  soldiers  new  listed,  who  followed  the 
king  from  London,  and  appeared  at  Kingston,  some  hundreds 
of  horse,  in  a  warlike  manner,  with  waggons  of  amumnition 
after  ihem ;  the  queen  in  Holland  was  buying  more ;  of  wliich 
the  parliament  had  certain  knowledge,  and  had  not  yet  so 
much  as  demanded  the  militia  lo  be  settled,  tiil  they  knew 
both  of  her  going  over  sea,  and  to  what  intent.  For  she  had 
packed  up  the  crown  jewelsf  to  have  been  going  long  before, 
bad  not  toe  parliament,  suspectine  by  the  discoveries  at  Bur- 
rowbridge  what  was  intended  with  the  jewels,  used  means  to 
stay  her  journey  till  the  winter.     Hull  and  the  magazine  tiiere 

"  The  JlBTquli  of  MonlroM  went  for  Charles  II.  both  into  Sweden  jad 
DenmBik,  lo  solicil  men,  iiioney,  and  arms  against  his  coQQiry  ;  buL,  after 
bang  for  some  lime  wheedled  wiih  specious  promises,  found  ihaC  words 
were  all  he  was  liltely  to  obtain.  {Clurendon,  vi.  409,  410,)— En. 

r  ClarendoD  who  relates  with  great  reluctance  whatever  redounds  to  (hi 
credit  of  the  parliojDcnt,  admits  that  they  were  Tcry  succfssfiil  in  obtaining 
informuion  of  the  king's  deaigni,  which,  in  many  cases,  they  could  have 
oblalned  onl  r  through  the  treachery  of  the  caialiers.  "  Indeed  their  infor- 
BWiioni  wete  wonderful  particular,  froni  all  parts  beyond  sea,  uf  what* 
■Mvei  wa  igitsted  oa  the  king'i  behilfi   aa  well  as  from  his  courl,  oi 
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had  been  secredj  attempted  under  the  kiug^s  hand;  froK 
whom  (though  in  his  declarations  roiouncing  all  thought  of 
war)  notes  were  sent  oyeraea  for  the  sapplj  of  arms  -  which 
were  no  sooner  come,  but  the  inhabitaDts  of  Yorkshire  and 
other  counties  were  csdled  to  arms,  and  actaal  forces  raised 
while  the  parliament  were  jet  petitioning  in  peace^  and  had 
not  one  man  listed. 

As  to  the  act  of  hostility,  though  not  mach  material  in 
wliom  first  it  began,  or  by  whose  commissions  dated  first 
uiler  such  counsels  and  preparations  discovered^  and  so  hr 
advanced  by  the  king,  yet  in  that  act  also  be  will  be  found 
to  have  had  precedency,  if  not  at  London  by  the  assault  of 
his  armed  court  upon  the  naked  people,  and  his  attempt  upon 
the  house  of  commons,  yet  certainly  at  Hull :  first,  by  his 
close  practices  on  that  town ;  next,  by  his  si^e.  Thus  whether 
counsels,  preparations,  or  acts  of  hostility  be  considered,  it 
appears  with  evidence  enough,  though  much  more  nii^ht  be 
Haiti,  that  the  king  is  truly  charged  to  be  the  first  beginner  of 
those  civil  wars.  To  which  may  be  added  as  a  close  that  in 
the  islu  of  Wight  he  charged  it  upon  himself  at  the  public 
treaty,  and  acquitted  the  parliament. 

Uut  us  for  the  securing  of  Hull  and  the  public  stores 
lhon»in,  und  in  other  places,  it  was  no  "  surprisal  of  his 
^nvnj«:lli;"  the  custody  whereof  by  authority  of  parliament 
\vas  ooniinittod  into  hands  most  fit  and  most  responsible  for 
siu'h  u  trust.  It  were  a  folly  beyond  ridiculous,  to  count 
oursolvi's  u  tree  nation,  if  the  king,  not  in  parliament,  but  in 

wl»rtts«\H*viT  was  (U^si^'tictl,  or  almost  but  thought  of  to  hinisel£"  (HUtory 
uu  4«\)  W'lut,  upon  reading  this,  can  fail  to  remember  those  remarkable' 
luu^  of  ^hrtkjipoHrc : — 

"  The  prvivitlcnce  that  *s  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  nhuitst  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold ; 
(''ituh  bottom  in  th'  uncomprehensive  deep ; 
Krt'iKs  imiv  with  thought ;  and,  almost  like  the  gods, 
IKk'w  even  our  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles  !" 

Ill  (hh  w.tv  tlio  pnrlianient  learned  to  apprehend  the  pawning  of  the 
chMvu  K>M'b  in  Holland,  and  issued  an  order  declaring  that  ^' whosoever 
I)  \\\  K\(i,  or  Hliould  bo  an  actor  in  the  selling  or  pawning  of  any  jewels  ot 
ilix>  \-itt\\iw  or  luul,  or  should  pay,  lend,  send,  or  bring  any  money  in 
*ij»\VH'  iiiiv>  (l\i!»  km^^loni,  for  or  upon  any  of  those  jewels;  or  whosoever 
\\m{  or  h!u»uUI  iu\cpf  of  any  bill  from  beyond  the  seas,  for  the  payment  of 
Ally  Niuu  v»(  »iiouoy,  for  or  upon  any  of  those  jewels,  &c  should  be  held  and 
M)i,vuu(v-vl  UsH  un  enemy  of  the  state.  &.c"  (History^  iii.  45,  46.) — ^£i). 


his  own  person,  and  against  them,  might  appropriate  to  him- 
self the  strength  of  a  whole  nation  as  his  proiiev  goods.  What 
ihe  laws  of  the  land  are,  a  parliament  should  know  best,  hav- 
ing  both  ihe  life  and  death  of  laws  in  their  law-giving  power : 
and  the  law  of  England  is,  at  best,  but  the  reason  of  parlia- 
ment. The  parliament,  therefoi'e,  taking  into  their  hands  Ehat 
whereof  most  propei'ly  they  onght  to  have  the  keejiing,  com- 
mitted no  surprisal.  If  they  prevented  him,  that  argued  not 
at  all  either  his  "  innocency  or  un preparedness,"  but  their 
timely  foresight  lo  use  prevention. 

But  what  needed  that?  "They  knew  bis  chiefestarn.s 
left  him  were  those  only  which  the  ancient  Christians  were 
wont  to  use  against  their  persecutors,  prayers  and  tears."  " 
O  sacred  reverence  of  God  !  respect  and  shame  of  men  ! 
whither  were  ye  fled  when  these  hypocrisies  were  uttered  ? 
Was  the  kingdom  then  at  all  that  cost  of  blood  to  remove  fi-om 
him  none  but  pi'ayers  and  tears?  What  were  those  thousands 
of  blaspheming  cavaliers  about  him,  whose  mouths  let  ily 
oaths  and  curses  by  the  volley  :  were  those  the  prayers ;  and 
those  carouses  drunk  to  the  confusion  of  all  things  good  or 
holy,  did  those  minister  the  tears  T  Were  they  pi-ayera  and 
tears  tliat  were  listed  at  York,  mustered  on  Heworlh  Moor, 
and  laid  siege  to  Huil  for  the  guard  of  his  person?  Were 
prayers  and  tears  at  so  high  a  rate  in  Holland,  that  nothitjg 
could  purchase  them  but  the  crown  jewels?  Yet  they  in 
Holland  (such  word  was  sent  us)  sold  them  for  guns,  cara- 
bines, mortar-pieces,  cannons,  and  other  deadly  instruments 
ofwar;  which,  when  they  came  to  York,  were  all,  no  doubt 
by  the  merit  of  some  great  samt,  suddenly  transformed  into 
prayers  and  tears:  and,  being  divided  into  regiments  and 
brigades,  were  tiic  only  arms  ^at  miscbieved  us  in  all  tliose 
battles  and  encounters. 

These  were  his  chief  arms,  whatever  we  must  call  them, 
and  yet  such  arms  as  they  who  foaght  for  the  commonwealth 
have,  by  the  help  of  better  prayers,  vanquished  and  brought 
to  nothing.  He  bewailshis  wantof  them)litia,"not somuch 
in  reference  to  his  own  protection,  as  the  people's,  whose  many 
and  sore  oppressions  grieve  him."  Never  considering  how 
ill  for  seventeen  years  together  he  bad  protected  them,  and 

"  They  »lio  read  Iha  history  of  Ihe  rivil  wars  will  rerlajoly  be  aslon 
U  Ibis  declBcntioQ,  and  think  Milton's  rebuke  richly  deserved. — Ed. 
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that  Ihpic  ininrrirs  of  the  people  are  ^11 
having  imiltrn  [hem,  like  a  forked  amnr,  eo  son  into  Ott 
kinploni's  sitlt*,  b§  not  to  be  drawn  out  aaci  cattd  without 
the  incision  of  more  Besh. 

He  tflls  uft,  that  "  what  he  wants  in  ihe  hand  of  power," 
hn  hus  in  "  the  wings  of  faith  and  praver."  Bni  they  wba 
innUp  no  reckoning  of  ihose  wings  white  ihey  had  that  poitet 
in  their  tutndt,  may  easily  mistake  the  wings  of  faJlh  tor  the 
wings  of  presnmplion,  and  so  full  headlong.  Wo  meet  neit 
wiih  n  comnnrison,  how  apt  let  them  ju<^  who  have  n- 
vellcd  to  Mckka,  "  that  the  parliament  have  nuns  ibe  majesi; 
iif  kin){sliip  in  an  airy  imagination  of  regality,  between  tk 
jirivilege*  of  lioth  houses,  like  the  tomb  of  Mahomet."  He 
Knew  not  that  lio  was  projihcsying  the  death  and  burial  of  i 
Turkish  tyranny,  that  8)mmeii  down  those  Jaws  which  pve 
it  lift)  and  being,  so  lung  as  it  endured  to  be  a  regukial 
inoniirohy. 

He  ooiints  it  an  injury  "  not  lo  have  the  sole  pr>wer  in  hiuj- 
•elf  to  help  or  hurt  any  ;"  and  that  the  "  militia,  whu^  he 
hold*  to  hn  his  undoubted  right,  should  he  disposed  as  the 

Esrlinment  thinks  tit ;"  and  yet  confesses  that,  if  he  had  it  ia 
is  actual  (lisiwt-intr,  he  would  defend  those  whom  he  callt 
"  liiit  ijood  Hubjecta  from  those  men's  violence  and  fraud,  who 
wimld  perauude  the  world  that  none  but  wolves  are  fit  to  be 
trumed  with  the  ouslody  of  the  shepherd  and  his  flock." 
Sunily,  if  we  may  guess  whom  he  means  here,  by  knowh^ 
whom  1)0  hath  over  moit  opposed  in  tliis  controversy,  we  may 
thou  uMure  miraelves  that  by  violence  and  fraud  be  roeins 
that  which  llm  [lurUanient  hath  done  in  settling  the  militia, 
and  those  tlio  wolves  into  whose  hands  it  was  by  them  in- 
irustiid  :  which  draws  a  clear  confession  from  his  own  moutb, 
that  if  the  parliament  had  left  him  sole  power  of  the  militia, 
be  would  have  used  it  lo  the  destruction  of  them  and  their 
Oierids. 

As  tor  sole  power  of  the  militia,  which  he  claims  ss  a 
right  110  less  undoubted  than  the  crown,  it  bath  been  oft 
Miough  lold  him  that  he  halli  no  more  authority  over  the 
awurd  than  over  the  law  ;  over  the  law  be  bath  none,  either 
(o  esialilish  or  lo  abrogate,  to  interpret  or  to  execute,  bm  only 
I'y  his  courts  and  in  his  courL",  whereof  the  parHament  is 
lil^'iiest:  no  more,  therefore,  hulb  he  power  of  the  mililti^ 
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wnich  IB  tlie  sword,  either  to  use  or  to  dispose,  but  with  con- 
teat  of  parliament ;  give  him  but  that,  and  as  good  gire  him 
in  a  lump  all  our  laws  and  liberties.  For  if  the  power  of  the 
Bword  were  anywhere  separate  and  undepending  from  the 
power  of  llie  law,  which  is  originally  seated  in  tae  highest 
court,  then  would  that  power  of  the  sword  be  soon  master  of 
the  law ;  and  being  at  one  man's  disposal  might,  when  he 
pleased,  control  the  law ;  and  in  derision  of  our  Magna 
Charta,  which  were  but  weak  resistance  against  an  armed 
tyrant,  might  absolutely  enslave  us.  And  not  to  have  in 
ourselves,  tliough  vaunting  to  be  freehorn,  the  power  of  our 
own  freedom,  and  the  public  safety,  is  a  degree  lower  than 
not  to  have  the  property  of  our  own  goods.  For  liberty  or 
person,  and  the  right  of  self-preaervaiion,  is  much  nearer, 
mucii  more  natural,  and  more  worth  to  all  men,  than  the  pro- 
perty of  their  goods  and  wealth.  Yet  such  power  as  all  this 
did  llie  king  in  open  terms  challenge  to  have  over  us,  and 
brought  thousands  to  help  him  win  it ;  so  much  more  good  at 
fighting  than  at  understanding,  as  to  persuade  themselves, 
thai  tbey  fought  then  for  the  subject's  liberty- 
He  is  contented,  because  he  knows  no  other  remedy,  to  re- 
sign this  power  "  for  his  own  time,  but  not  for  his  successors :'' 
BO  diligent  and  careful  he  is,  that  we  should  be  slaves,  if  not 
to  him,  yet  to  his  poslerily,  and  fain  would  leave  us  the 
legacy  of  another  war  about  it.  But  the  parliament  have 
done  well  (o  remove  that  quesrion :  whom  as  his  manner  is 
to  dignify  with  some  good  name  or  other,  he  calls  now  a 
"  many-headed  hydra  of  government,  full  of  factious  distrac- 
tions, and  not  more  eyes  than  mouths."  Yet  surely  not  more 
mouths,  or  not  so  wide,  as  the  dissolute  rabble  of  all  bis  cour- 
tiers had,  both  hees  and  shees,  if  thcrf  were  any  males  among 

He  would  prove,  that  to  gov-em  by  parliament  hath  "  a 
monstrosity  rather  than  perfection ; "  and  grounds  his  argu- 
ment upon  two  or  three  eminent  absurdities  :  first,  by  placmg 
counsel  in  the  senses  ;  next,  by  turning  the  senses  out  of  the 
head,  and  in  lieu  thereof  placing  power  supreme  above  sense 
and  reason  :  which  be  now  tiie  greater  monstrosities?  Fur- 
ther to  dispute  what  kind  of  government  is  best  would  be  a 
long  debate ;  it  sufiiceth  that  his  reasons  here  for  monarchy 
are  t'ound  weak  and  inconsiderable. 
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He  bodes  much  "  horror  and  bad  inflaence  after  his 
eclipse."  He  speaks  his  wishes ;  but  they  who  by  weighing 
prudently  things  past  foresee  things  to  come,  the  best  diyina- 
tion,  may  hope  rather  all  good  success  and  happiness,  by  re* 
moving  that  darkness,  which  the  misty  cloud  of  his  preroga- 
tive made  between  us  and  a  peaceful  reformation,  which  is  our 
true  sunlight,  and  not  he,  though  he  would  be  taken  for  our 
sun  itself.  And  wherefore  should  we  not  hope  to  be  goyemed 
more  happily  without  a  king,  whenas  all  our  misery  and 
trouble  hath  been  either  by  a  king,  or  by  our  necessary  vin- 
dication and  defence  against  him  ? 

He  would  be  thought "  inforced  to  perjury,"  by  having 
granted  the  militia,  by  which  his  oath  bound  him  to  protect 
che  people.  If  he  can  be  perjured  in  granting  that,  why 
doth  he  refuse  for  no  other  cause  the  abolishing  of  episco- 
pacy ?  But  never  was  any  oath  so  blind  as  to  swear  lum  to 
protect  delinquents  against  justice,  but  to  protect  all  the 
people  in  that  order,  and  by  those  hands  which  the  parlia- 
ment should  advise  him  to,  and  the  protected  confide  in; 
not  under  the  show  of  protection  to  hold  a  violent  and  in- 
communicable sword  over  us,  as  ready  to  be  let  fall  upon  our 
own  necks,  as  upon  our  enemies ;  nor  to  make  our  own  hands 
and  weapons  fight  against  our  own  liberties. 

By  his  parting  with  the  militia  he  takes  to  himself  much 
praise  of  his  "  assurance  in  God's  protection ; "  and  to  the 
parliament  imputes  the  fear  "  of  not  daring  to  adventure  the 
injustice  of  their  actions  upon  any  other  way  of  safety.''  But 
wherefore  came  not  this  assurance  of  God*s  protection  to 
him  till  the  militia  was  wrung  out  of  his  hands  ?  It  should 
seem  by  his  holding  it  so  fast,  that  his  own  actions  and  in- 
tentions had  no  less  of  injustice  in  them,  than  what  he 
charges  upon  others,  whom  he  terms  Chaldeans,  Sabeans. 
and  the  devil  himself.  But  Job  used  no  such  militia  against 
those  enemies,  nor  such  a  magazine  as  was  at  Hull,  which 
this  king  so  contended  for,  and  made  war  upon  us,  that  he 
might  have  wherewithal  to  make  war  against  us.  He  con- 
cludes, that,  "  although  they  take  all  from  him,  yet  can  they 
not  obstruct  his  way  to  heaven."  It  was  no  handsome  occa- 
sion, by  feigning  obstructions  where  they  are  not,  to  tell  us 
whither  he  was  going :  he  should  have  shut  the  door,  and 
prayed  in  secret,  not  here  in  the  high  street.    Private  prayers 
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h:  publiR  ask  sometliiug  uf  wliom  they  ask  not,  anti  that  bI 
be  theij  reward. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

Upon  the  Nineteen  Propositions,  SfC. 

Of  the  nineteen  prapositions  he  name?  nune  in  particular,  J 
neither  shall  the  answer :  but  he  insists  upon  the  old  pica  of  n 
•'his  conscience,  honour,  and  reason  ;"  using  the  plausibility 
of  large  and  indefinite  words,  to  defend  himself  at  such  a 
distance  as  may  hinder  the  eve  of  common  judgment  from 
all  distinct  view  and  e;(amination  of  his  reasoning.  "  He 
would  huy  the  peace  of  his  people  at  any  rate,  save  only  the 

Earting  with  his  conscience  and  honour."     Yet  shews  not 
ow  it  can  happen  that  the  peace  of  a  people,  if  otherwise  to 
be  bought  at  any  rate,  should  be  inconsistent  oi'  at  variance 
with  the  conscience  and  honour  of  a  king.     Till  then, 
may  receive  it  for  a  better  sentence,  that  nothing  shoald  bs  I 
more  agreeable  to  the  conscience  and  honour  of  a  king,  than  ^ 
to  preEerve  hia  subjects  in  peace ;  eapecially  froni  civil  war. 

And  which  of  the  propositions  were  "  obtruded  on  him  with 
the  point  of  theswoi-d,"  till  he  first  with  the  point  of  the 
sword,"  thrust  from  him  both  the  proposiiions  and  the  pi-o- 
pounders  ?  He  never  reckons  those  violent  and  mei'ciless  ob- 
trupions,  which  for  almost  twenty  years  he  had  been  forcing 
upon  tender  consciences,  by  all  sorts  of  persecution,  till  througn 
the  multitude  of  them  that  were  to  suffer,  it  could  no  more 
be  called  a  persecution,  but  a  plain  war.  From  wtiich  when 
first  the  Scots,  then  the  English,  were  constrained  to  defend 
themselves,  this  their  just  defence  is  that  which  he  calls  here, 
"  their  making  war  upon  his  soul." 

He  iirudges  that  "so  many  things  are  required  of  him, 
aud  notliing  offered  him  in  requital  of  those  tavours  w^hich 
he  had  granted,"     What  could  satiate  the  desires  of  this 
man,  who  being  king  of  England,  and  master  of  almost  V 
millions  yearly,*  what  by  hook  or  crook,  was  stDl  in  want;    ; 
and  those  acts  of  justice  which  he  was  to  do  in  duty,  counts   , 
done  as  favours  ;  and  sach  favours  as  were  not  done  without   ] 
•  Since  thai  time  the  revenues  of  England  hHve  aomewhal  incrraaedl 


I 
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I  hope  of  other  rewards  besides  s  iipreme  hooour, 
and  the  constant  revenue  of  his  place? 

"  ThU  honow,"  be  eaith,  "  they  did  him,  to  put  him  on 
the  giving  part."  And  spake  truer  than  he  intetided,  it  bdng 
merely  for  liononr's  sake  that  they  did  so;  not  that  it  belonged 
to  him  of  right:  for  what  can  he  give  to  a  parliament,  who  re- 
ceives all  he  hath  from  the  people,  and  for  the  peopled 
good  ?  Yet  DOW  he  brings  liis  own  conditional  rights  to  con- 
test and  be  preferred  betbre  the  people's  good  ;  and  yet,  un- 
leea  it  be  in  order  to  tbeir  good,  be  bath  no  rights  at  all; 
reigning  by  the  lan-s  of  ibe  land,  not  by  hia  own  ;  which 
laws  are  in  the  hands  of  parliamcpt  to  change  or  abrogate 
as  they  see  bad  for  the  commonwealth,  even  to  the  taking 
■way  of  kingship  itsdf,  when  it  grows  too  masterful  a^ 
burdensome. 

For  every  commonwealth  is  in  general  defined,  a  society 
Bufficient  of  itself,  in  all  tilings  conduoible  to  well-being  and 
commodious  life.  Any  of  which  requisite  things,  if  it  can- 
not have  without  the  gifl  and  favour  of  a  single  person,  or 
without  leave  of  his  private  reason  or  his  conscience,  it  can- 
not  be  thought  sufficient  of  itself,  and  by  conseqnence  no 
commonwealth,  nor  free ;  but  a  multitude  of  vassals  in  the 
possession  and  domain  of  one  absolute  lord,  and  wholly  ob- 
nouous  to  his  will.  If  the  king  have  power  to  give  or  deny 
unytliing  to  his  parliament,  he  must  do  it  either  as  a.  per«oa 
several  from  them,  or  as  one  greaEei' :  neither  of  whicn  will 
be  allowed  him :  not  to  be  considered  severallv  from  them  J 
for  as  the  king  of  England  can  do  no  wrong,  so  neither  can 
he  do  right  but  in  his  courts  and  by  his  courts  ;  and  wlmt  Is 
legally  done  in  them,  shall  be  deemed  the  king's  assen^ 
though  he  as  a  several  person  sliall  judge  or  endeavour  the 
contrary  ;  so  that  indeed  without  his  comls,  or  against  them, 
he  is  nu  king.  If  therefoi'e  he  obtrude  upon  us  any  public 
mischief,  or  withhold  from  us  any  general  good,  which  is 
wrong  in  the  highest  degi'ee,  he  must  do  it  as  a  tyimit,  not 
US  a  king  of  England,  by  the  known  maxims  of  our  law. 
Neither  can  he,  as  ooe  greater,  give  aught  to  the  parliament 
which  is  not  in  their  own  power,  but  he  must  be  greater  also 
than  the  kingdom  which  they  repi-esent :  bo  that  to  honour 
him  with  the  giving  part  was  a  mere  civility,  and  may  be 
wall  termed  the  courtesy  of  England,  not  the  king's  due. 
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Bat  the"  incommunicable  jewel  of  liia  conBcience"  he  will  fl 
i.ot  give,  "  but  reserve  to  himaelf."     It  Bcems  that  his  con-  ' 
science  vras  none  of  the  crown  jewels ;  for  those  we  know 
were  in  Hollanil,  not  incommunicable,  to  buy  arms  iigainst 
Ills  subjects.     Being  therefore  but  a.  private  jewel,  lie  could 
not  liave  done  a  greater  pleasnre  to  the  kingdom,  than  by  I'e- 
scrving  it  lo  himself.     But  he,  contrary  to  what  is  hei*  jiro- 
fessed,  would  have  his  conscience  not  an  incommunicable, 
but  a  universal  conscience,  the  whole  kingdom's  conacienoe. 
Thus  what  he  seems  to  fear  lest  we  should  j'avish  from  liim,    ' 
is  our  chief  complaint  that  he  obtruded  upon  us;  we  never  I 
forced  him  to  part  with  hia  conscience,  but  it  was  he  that  | 
would  have  forced  us  to  part  with  oui-s. 

Some  things  he  taxes  them  to  have  ofFereil  him,  "  which, 
while  he  had  the  mastery  of  his  reason,  he  would  never  con- 
sent to."     Very  likely  ;  hut  had  his  reason  mastered  him  as 
it  ought,  and  not  been  mastered  long  ago  by  his  sense  and 
humour,  (as  the  breeding  of  most  kingsTiath  been  ever  sen- 
sual and  most  humoured,)  perhaps  he  would  have  made  no 
difficulty.     Meanwhile  at  what  a  fine  pass  is  the  kingdom, 
that  must  depend  in  greatest  exigencies  upon  the  phantasy  of    i 
a  king's  reason,  be  he  wise  or  fool,  who  arrogantly  shall  anp  | 
swer  all  the  wisdom  of  the  land,  titat  what  they  oScr  seems  1 
to  him  unreasonable  1  \ 

He  prefers  his  "  love  of  truth  "  before  his  love  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  love  of  truth  would  have  led  him  to  the  seai'ch 
of  truth,  and  have  taught  him  not  to  lean  to  much  upon 
his  own  understanding.  He  met  at  first  with  doctrines  of 
unaccountable  prerogative;  in  them  he  rested,  because  they  J 

E leased  him ;  they  therefore  pleased  him  because  they  gave  I 
im  all ;  and  this  he  calls  his  love  of  truth,  and  prefers  it  b^  I 
fore  the  love  of  his  people's  peace.  M 

Some  things  they  proposed,  "  which  would  have  wounded  I 
the  inward  peace  of  his  conscience."     The  more  our  evil  ha[>,  I 
that  thi-ee  kingdoms  sliould  be  thus  pestered  with  one  con-  ^ 
science  ;  who  chiefly  scrupled  to  gi-ant  us  that,  which  the  pap- 
Ilament  advised  him  to,  as  the  chief  means  of  our  public  wel- 
fare and  retbrmation.     These  scruples  to  many  perhaps  will 
aeem  pretended  ;  lo  others,  upon  as  good  grounds,  may  seem 
real ;  aud  that  it  was  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  tie  ivho 
vas  so  cruel  and  so  remorseless  to  other  men's  consdeacea,   I 
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Bhould  have  a  conscience  ^vithin  him  as  cruel  to  himself; 
constraining  him,  as  he  constrained  others,  and  ensnaring  him 
in  such  ways  and  counsels  as  were  certain  to  be  his  d^tmo- 
Jon. 

''Other  things  though  he  could  approve,  yet  in  honour  and 
policy  he  thought  fit  to  deny^  lest  he  should  seem  to  dare 
deny  nothing.''  By  this  means  he  will  be  sure,  what  with 
reason,  honour,  policy,  or  punctilios,  to  be  found  never  un- 
furnished of  a  denial ;  whether  it  were  his  envy  not  to  be 
overbounteous,  or  that  the  submissness  of  our  asking  stirred 
up  in  him  a  certain  pleasure  of  denying.  Good  princes  hare 
thought  it  their  chief  liappiness  to  be  always  granting ;  if  good 
things,  for  the  things'  sake ;  if  things  indifferent,  for  the  peo- 

{)le'8  sake ;  while  mis  man  sits  calculating  variety  of  excuses 
low  he  may  grant  least ;  as  if  his  whole  strength  and  royalty 
were  placed  in  a  mere  negative. 

Of  one  proposition  especially  he  laments  him  much,  that 
they  would  bind  ''  to  a  general  and  implicit  consent  for  what- 
ever they  desired."  Which  though  I  find  not  among  the 
nineteen,  yet  undoubtedly  the  oath  of  his  coronation  binds  him 
to  no  less ;  neither  is  he  at  all  by  his  office  to  inter}>ose  a£;aiiist 
a  parliament  in  the  making  or  not  making  of  any  law ;  but  to 
take  that  for  just  and  good  legally,  which  is  there  decreed,  and 
to  see  it  executed  accordingly.  Nor  was  he  set  over  us  to  vie 
wisdom  wiih  his  parliament,  but  to  be  guided  by  them  ;  any 
of  whom  possibly  may  as  far  excel  him  in  the  gift  of  wisdom, 
as  he  them  in  place  and  dignity.  But  much  nearer  is  it  to 
impossibility,  that  any  king  alone  should  be  wiser  than  all  his 
council ;  sure  enough  it  was  not  he,  though  no  king  ever  be- 
fore him  so  much  contended  to  have  it  thought  so.  And  if 
the  parliament  so  thought  not,  but  desired  him  to  follow 
their  advice  and  deliberation  in  things  of  public  concernment, 
he  accounts  it  the  same  proposition  as  if  Samson  had  been 
moved  "  to  the  putting  out  his  eyes,  that  the  Philistines  might 
abuse  him."  And  thus  out  of  an  unwise  or  pretended  fear, 
lest  others  should  make  a  scorn  of  him  for  yielding  to  his  par^ 
liament,  he  regards  not  to  give  cause  of  worse  suspicion,  tliat 
he  made  a  scorn  of  his  regal  oath. 

But  "to  exclude  him  from  all  power  of  denial  seems  an  ar- 
rogance ;"  in  the  parliament  he  means  :  what  in  him  then  to 
deny  against  the  parliament  ?  None  at  all,  by  what  he  argues : 
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for  "  by  petitioning,  they  confess  theii  inferiority,  aud  that 
obligee  them  to  rest,  if  not  satisfied,  yet  quieted  withsuchnn  an- 
swer astbewiUandreaaonof  their  superior  thinks  fit  to  give." 
First,  petitioning,  in  better  English,  is  no  more  tliao  requesting 
or  requiring;  and  men  require  not  favours  only,  but  their  due; 
and  that  not  only  from,  superiors,  but  fiom  equals,  and  inferiors 
also.  The  noblest  Romans,  when  they  stood  tor  that  whioh 
was  a  kind  of  regal  bonour,  tbe  consulship,  were  wont  in  a 
submissive  manner  to  go  about,  and  beg  that  highest  dignity 
of  the  meanest  plebeians,  naming  them  man  by  man  ;  wbicli 
in  their  tonme  was  called  pelitio  coiisulaCus.  And  the  par- 
liament of  England  petitioned  the  kin^,  not  because  all  of 
them  were  inferior  to  him,  but  because  he  was  inferior  tu  any 
one  of  them,  which  they  did  of  civil  custom,  and  for  fashion's 
sake,  more  than  of  duty ;  for  by  plain  law  cited  before,  the 
parliament  is  his  superior. 

But  what  law  in  any  trial  or  dispute  enjoins  a  freeman  to 
rest  quieted, ,  though  not  satisfied  wtih  the  will  and  reason  of 
bis  superior?  It  were  a  mad  law  that  would  subject  reason 
to  euperlority  of  place.  And  if  our  highest  consultations  and 
purposed  laws  must  be  terminated  by  tbe  king's  will,  then  ia 
the  will  of  one  man  our  law,  and  no  subtlety  of  dispute  can 
redeem  the  parliament  and  nation  from  being  slaves  :  neither 
can  anytyrant  require  more  than  that  his  will  or  reason,  though 
not  satisfying,  should  yet  be  rested  in,  and  determine  all  things, 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  when  the  parliament  peti- 
tioned the  king,  it  was  but  merely  form,  let  it  be  as  "foolish 
and  absurd  "  as  he  pleases.  It  cannot  certainly  be  so  absurd 
as  what  ha  requires,  that  the  parliament  should  confine 
their  own  and  all  the  kingdom's  reason  to  the  will  of  one 
man,  because  it  was  his  hap  to  succeed  his  father.  For  nei- 
ther God  nor  the  laws  have  subjected  us  to  his  will,  i.at  set 
bis  reason  to  be  our  sovereign  above  law,  (which  must 
needs  be,  if  be  can  strangle  it  in  the  birth,)  but  set  his  person 
over  ua  in  the  sovereign  execution  of  such  laws  as  the  parlia- 
ment establish.  The  narliamenl,  therefore,  without  any  usur- 
pation, halh  bad  it  always  in  their  power  to  limit  and  confine 
the  exorbitancy  of  kings,  whether  they  call  it  their  will,  their 
reason,  or  their  conscience. 

But  this  above  all  was  never  expected,  nor  is  to  be  endured, 
that  a  king,  who  is  hound  by  law  and  oath  to  follow  the  ad* 
2d 


vice  of  his  parliament,  should  be  permitted  to  exc^|>t  s^mt 
Ihera  as  "  young  statesmen,"  and  proudly  to  suspend  ha  fol- 
lowing their  advice,  "  until  bis  seven  yeare'  experience  had 
shewn  him  how  well  they  could  govern  themselves. "  Doubt- 
less the  law  never  supposed  so  great  an  arrogance  could  Ite 
in  one  man;  that  he  whose 
had  almost  ruined  all,  should 
master  to  tutor  those 


his  counsellors  and  teachers, 
he  pretend  i 
king-craft*  and  his  o 
which  was  not  directly  o 


years  unespenence 
t  another  seven  years  sehoo)- 
sent  by  the  whole  realm  to  be 
But  with  what  modesty  cm 
himself,  who  with  his  father*! 
lever  that  of  hig  own  accord, 
_  _  _  (to  his  professed  interest  both 
id  abi-oad ;  discoDteuting  and  alienating  his  sabjecb 
at  home,  weakening  and  desening  his  confederates  abtnud, 
and  with  them  the  common  cause  of  religion  ;  go  that  th« 
whole  course  of  his  reign,  by  an  example  of  his  own  fiiinist 
ing,  lialh  resembled  Phaeton  more  than  Phcebus,  and  ibreed 
the  parliament  to  drive  like  Jehu ;  which  omen  taken  from  his 
own  mouth,  God  hath  not  diverted  ? 

And  he  on  the  other  side  might  have  remembered,  that  Ha 
parliament  sit  in  that  body,  not  aa  his  subjects,  but  as  his  dspe- 
riora,  called,  not  by  htm,  but  by  the  law;  not  only  twice  ever; 
year,  but  as  ofl  as  great  affairs  require,  to  be  his  counsellors 
and  dictators,  though  he  stomach  it ;  nor  to  be  dissolved  at  Ira 
pleasure,  but  when  all  grievances  be  first  removed,  all  petitiaiu 

•  Wilh  all  hi«  craft,  however,  Ji 
wiser  head  i  ol  rbe  Due  de  Ouiie  S 
her  nunisEeni.    He  would  nol  ventart 

■  protatanl;  nnd  was  too  fearful  of  ,  . 

Romsn  Cfttholic  liul  Guise  having  tallen  at  Bloia,  and,  soon  aAer,  Hmi 
III.,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  take  a  proteslant  wife,  and  arcordjnglj  nuf 
lied  a  princess  of  Denmark.  Like  all  half-vitied  princes,  he  was  utnn- 
gandy  addicted  to  hunting;  and  lo  a  man  remmmcniJed  ro  him  bj  limila- 
tUj  of  taate,  though  actually  the  spy  of  Elizaiierh,  he  conimuDicated  Ifet 
tDDBt  impoitaiit  secrets,  which  this  honest  individual  traiuiiiitced  to  Wal- 
ilnghamc,  who,  according  to  Bishop  Burnett,  suspected  Jatnes  of  an  inun- 
CiOQ  to  turn  papist,  or  to  be  of  no  religion.  (Bumelfr  Huiory  of  kU  On 
Timet,  folio,  i.  7.)  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  secret  hiMny  Bf 
the  reign  of  tbis  contemptible  piince,  by  the  publication  of  (he  "  IimEkf 
Manusctipn,"  where  we  tind  four  lettera  written  with  tbe  king's  own  banl  n 
Sir  GeOTge  Mote,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  "  concerning  my  lord  of  Soma- 
Kt,  who  being  in  the  Tower,  and  hearing  that  he  should  come  to  hisir- 
nugoment,  began  10  speak  big  words  touching  on  the  kitig's  rcpuimion  and 


'OS  always  the  dupe  of  tasa 
afterwards  of  Elixabelh  ud 
lis  Arat  patron  lived,  to  many 
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heard  iind  answered.  This  is  not  only  reason,  but  the  known 
law  of  the  land, 

,  "  When  he  heard  that  propositions  would  be  sent  him,"  he 
pat  conjecturing  what  lliey  would  propound:  and  because 
ihey  propounded  what  he  expected  not,  he  takes  that  to  be  a 
warrant  for  his  denying  them.  But  what  did  he  expect  ? 
He  expected  that  the  parliament  would  reinforce  "  some  old 
laws."  But  if  those  laws  were  not  a  sufficient  reraedv  to 
all  grievances,  nay,  were  found  to  be  grievances  tliemselves, 
when  did  we  lose  that  othw  part  of  our  freedom  to  establish 
new  ?  "  He  thought  some  injuries  done  hy  Liaiself  and  others 
to  the  commonwealth  were  to  be  repaired."  But  how  oould 
that  be,  while  he,  the  chief  offender,  took  upon  him  to  be  sole 
judge  both  of  the  injury  and  the  reparation  ? 

"  He  stayed  till  the  advantages  of  hia  ciown  considered, 
might  induce  him  to  condescend  to  (he  people's  good."  When- 
Bs  the  crown  itself  with  all  those  advantages  were  therefore 
given  him,  that  the  people's  good  should  be  first  considered; 
not  bargained  for,  and  bougat  by  inches  with  the  bribe  of 
more  ojfertui^  and  advantsgee  to  his  crown.  He  looked 
"  for  moderate  desires  of  due  reformation  ;"  as  if  any  such 
desires  could  be  immoderate.  Helooked  for  such  a  reforma- 
tion, "  both  in  church  and  state,  as  might  preserve  "  the  roots 
of  every  grievance  and  abuse  in  both  stili  gi'owing,  (which  be 
calls  "  the  foundation  and  essentials,")  and  would  have  only 
the  excrescences  of  evil  pruned  away  for  the  present,  as  was 
plotted  before,  that  they  might  grow  fast  enougii  between  tri- 
ennial parliaments,  to  hinder  them,  by  work  enough  besides, 
from  ever  striking  at  the  root. 

He  alleges,  "They  should  have  had  regard  to  the  laws 
in  force,  to  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  former  parliaments,  to 
the  ancient  and  universal  pi-actice  of  Christian  churches." 
As  if  they  who  come  widi  full  authority  to  redress  public 
grievances,  which  ofttimes  are  laws  themselves,  were  to  have 
tneir  hands  bound  by  laws  in  force,  or  the  supposition  of  more 

Eiety  and  wisdom  in  their  ancestors,  or  the  practice  of  churchea 
eretofore  ;  whose  fathers,  notwithstanding  all  these  pretences, 
made  as  vast  altei'ations  to  free  themselves  from  ancient 
popery.  For  all  antiquity  that  adds  or  varies  from  the  scrip- 
ture, is  no  more  warranted  to  our  safe  imitation,  than  what 
was  done  the  age  before  at  Trent.  Noi  was  there  need  to 
2d2 
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have  despaired  of  what  could  be  established  in  lien  of  wlutt 
was  to  be  annulled,  having  before  his  eyes  the  govemmeDt  of 
80  many  churches  beyond  the  seas ;  whose  pregnant  and  solid 
reasons  wrought  so  with  the  parliament^  as  to  desire  a  nni- 
formity  rather  with  all  other  Protestants,  than  to  be  a  schism 
divided  from  them  under  a  conclave  of  thirty  bishops,  and  a 
crew  of  irreligious  priests  that  gaped  for  the  same  piebt' 
ment. 

And  whereas  he  blames  those  propositions  for  not  contain* 
ing  what  they  ought,  what  did  they  mention,  but  to  vindicale 
and  restore  the  rights  of  parliament  invaded  by  cabin  conndk, 
the  courts  of  justice  obstructed,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  innovated  and  corrupted  ?  All  these  things  he  might 
easily  have  observed  in  them,  which  he  affirms  he  could  not 
find ;  but  found  '*  those  demanding  "  in  parliament,  who  were 
*^  looked  upon  before  as  factious  in  the  state,  and  schismi^cal 
in  the  church ;  and  demanding  not  only  toleration  for  them- 
selves in  their  vanity,  novelty,  and  confusion,  but  also  an  ex- 
tirpation of  tliat  government,  whose  rights  they  had  a  mind  to 
invade."  Was  this  man  ever  likely  to  be  advised,  who  with 
such  a  prejudice  and  disesteem  sets  himself  against  his  chosen 
and  appointed  counsellors  ?  likely  ever  to  admit  of  reforms^ 
tion,  who  censures  all  the  government  of  other  Protestant 
churches,  as  bad  as  any  papist  could  have  censured  them? 
And  what  king  had  ever  his  whole  kingdom  in  such  contempt, 
so  to  wrong  and  dishonour  the  free  elections  of  his  people,  as 
to  judge  them,  whom  the  nation  thought  worthiest  to  sit  with 
him  in  parliament,  few  else  but  such  as  were  '•  punishable  by 
the  laws?"  yet  knowing  that  time  was,  when  to  be  a  pro- 
testant,  to  be  a  Christian,  was  by  law  as  punishable  as  to  be 
a  traitor ;  and  that  our  Saviour  himself,  coming  to  reform  his 
church,  was  accused  of  an  intent  to  invade  Caesar's  right,  as 
good  a  right  as  the  prelate  bishops  ever  had :  the  one  being 
got  by  force,  the  other  by  spiritual  usurpation ;  and  both  by 
force  upheld. 

He  admires  and  falls  into  an  ecstasy,  that  the  parliament 
should  send  him  such  a  "  horrid  proposition,"  as  the  removal 
of  episcopacy.  But  expect  from  him  in  an  ecstasy  no  other 
reasons  of  his  admiration  than  the  dream  and  tautology  of 
what  he  hath  so  often  repeated,  law,  antiquity,  ancestors^ 
prosperity,  and  the  like,  which  will  be  therefore  not  worth  a 


Bond  answer,  but  may  pass  with  his  own  comparison  ii 

the  common  sewer  of  other  popish  ai^uments. 

"  Had  the  two  houses  sued  out  their  livery  from  the  ward- 
ships of  tumults,"  he  could  sooner  have  believed  them.  It 
concerned  them  first  to  sue  out  their  Hvery  from  the  unjust 
ward^ihip  of  his  enrroaching  prerogative.  And  had  he  also 
redeemed  his  overdated  minority  from  a  pupilage  under 
bishops,  he  would  much  less  have  mistmsled  his  parliament} 
and  never  would  have  set  bo  baae  a  character  upon  them,  aa 
to  count  them  no  better  than  the  vassals  of  certain  nameless 
men,  whom  he  chat^es  to  be  Euch  as  "  hunt  afler  ^tion  witli 
their  hounds,  the  tumults."  And  yet  the  bishops  could  haTe 
told  him  that  Nimrod,  the  first  that  hunted  after  faction,  is 
reputed  by  ancient  tradition  the  iirst  that  founded  monarchy  ; 
whence  it  appears,  tliat  to  hunt  after  faction  is  more  properly 
the  king's  game ;  and  those  hounds,  which  he  calls  the  vulgar, 
have  been  often  hallooed  to  from  court,  of  whom  the  monffrel 
lort  have  been  enticed ;  the  rest  have  not  lost  their  scent,  but 
understood  aright  that  the  parliament  had  that  part  to  act, 
which  he  had  failed  in ;  [hat  trust  to  diichat^e,  which  lie  had 
broken ;  that  estate  and  honour  to  preserve,  which  was  far 
beyond  his,  the  estate  and  honour  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  he  had  embezzled. 

Yet  so  far  doth  self-opinion  or  false  principles  delude  and 
transport  him,  as  to  think  "  the  concurrence  of  his  reason" 
to  the  votes  of  parliament,  not  only  political,  bat  natural, 
"  and  as  necessary  to  the  begetting,"  or  bringing  forth  of  any 
one  "  complete  act  of  public  wisdom  as  the  sun  s  inOnence  is 
necessary  to  all  nature's  productions."  So  that  the  parlia- 
ment, it  seems,  is  but  a  female,  and  without  his  procreative 
reason,  the  laws  which  they  can  produce  are  but  wind-eggs : 
wisdom,  it  seems,  to  a  king  is  natural,  to  a  parliament  not 
natural,  hut  by  conjunction  with  the  king ;  yet  he  professes 
to  hold  his  kingly  right  by  law  ;  and  if  no  law  could  be  made 
but  by  the  gi'eat  council  of  a  nation,  which  we  now  terra  a 
parliament,  then  certainly  it  was  a  parliament  that  first  created 
kings  ;  and  not  only  made  laws  before  a  king  was  in  being, 
but  those  laws  especially  whereby  he  holds  hia  crown. 

He  ought  then  to  have  so  thought  of  a  parliament,  if  he 
count  it  not  male,  as  of' his  mother,  which  to  civil  bf' 
created  both  him  and  the  royalty  he  wore.     And  if  it  b 
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' -been  anciently  interpreted  [he  presa^ngpign  of  a  future  Iwant, 
but  to  dream  of  copulation  with  his  mother,  what  can  it  be 
less  than  actual  tyranny  to  affirm  waking,  that  tlie  pRrliament, 
which  is  his  mother,  can  neither  conceive  or  bring  forth  "uj 
authoritatiTe  act"  without  hia  masculine  coition  ?  Nay,  ihal 
his  reason  is  as  celestial  and  lifegiving  to  the  parliament,  as  ihe 
eun's  influence  is  to  the  earth:  what  other  notions  but  these, 
or  such  like,  could  swell  up  Cali^la  to  think  himself  agod! 
But  to  be  rid  of  these  mortifying  propositions,  he  leaves  no 
tyrannical  evasion  uneasayed ;  first,  "  that  they  are  not  the 
joint  and  free  desires  of  both  houses,  or  the  major  part;' 
next,  "  that  the  choice  of  many  members  was  carried  on  by 
Ikction."  The  former  of  these  is  already  discovered  to  be  an 
old  device  put  first  in  practice  by  Charles  V.,  since  the  Re- 
formation :  who,  when  the  protestants  of  Germany  for  their 
own  defence  joined  themselvea  in  league,  in  his  declaratiooi 
and  remonstrauces  laid  the  fault  only  upon  some  few,  (for  it 
was  dangerous  to  take  notice  of  too  many  enemies,}  and  Eu> 
cused  them,  that  under  colour  of  religion  they  had  a  purpose 
to  invade  his  and  the  church's  right;  by  which  policy  he 
deceived  many  of  the  German  cities,  and  kept  them  divided 
from  that  league,  until  they  saw  themselves  brought  into  a 
anare.  That  other  cavil  against  the  people's  choice  puts  us  in 
mind  rather  what  the  court  wae  wont  to  do,  and  how  to  tam- 
per with  elections:  neither  was  there  at  that  time  any  faction 
more  potent  or  more  likely  to  do  such  a  business,  than  they 
themselves  who  complain  most. 

But  "  he  must  chew  such  morsels  as  propositions,  ere  he  let 

them  down."     Bo  let  him ;  but  if  the  kingdom  shall  taste 

nothing  but  after  his  chewing,  what  does  he  make  of  the 

kingdom  but  a  ^;reat  baby  ?    "  The  straitness  of  his  conscience 

willnoi  give  him  leave  to  swallow  down  such  camels  of  aa- 

.  orilege  and  injustice  as  others  do."     This  is  the  pharieee  up 

[  and  down  :  "  I  am  not  as  other  men  are."     But  what  camels 

'  ef  injustice  he  could  devour  all  his  three  realms  were  witness, 

which  was  the  cause  that  they  almost  perished  for  want  of 

parliaments.     And  he  that  will  be  unjust  to  man,  will  be 

sacrilegious  to  God ;  and  to  bereave  a  Christian  conscience  of 

liberty,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  narrowness  of  his  own 

I  conscience,  is  the  most  imjust  measure  to  man,  and  tne  yt 

'Wrilege  to  God. 
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That  other,  ■which  lie  calls  sacrilege,  of  taking  from  tne 
3lergy  that  Buperfluous  wealth,  which  antiquity  ae  old  as  Col- 
Btanline,  from  the  credit  of  a  divine  vision,  counted  "poison  in 
the  churcli,"  hath  ever  been  most  opposed  by  men,  whose 
righteousness  in  other  matters  bath  been  least  observed.  He 
concludes,  as  his  manner  is,  ivith  high  commendation  of  his 
own  "  unbiassed  rectitude,"  and  believes  nothing  to  be  in  them  1 
that  dissent  from  him  but  faction,  innovation,  and  particular  I 
designs.  Of  these  repetitions  I  find  no  end,  no,  not  in  his 
prayer;  which  being  founded  upon  deceitful  principle-^,  and  a 
fond  hope  that  God  wili  bless  him  in  those  errors,  which  he 
calls  "  honest,"  finds  a  fit  answer  of  St.  James:  "  Yo  ask  and 
receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss."  As  for  the  truth  and 
sincerity,  which  he  prays  may  be  always  found  in  those  his 
deciarations  to  the  people,  the  contrariety  of  bis  own  actions 
will  bear  eternal  witness,  how  little  curefnl  or  solicitous  he 
was  what  he  promised  or  what  he  uttei'ed  there. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
■  Upon  Ike  Rebellion  in  Ireland, 

The  rebellion  and  horrid  massacre  of  English  protestanta  1 
in  Ireland,  to  the  number  of  154,000  in  the  province  of  Ulster 
only,  by  thtir  own  computation ;  wluch,  added  to  the  other 
three,  makes  up  the  total  sum  of  that  slaughter  in  all  likeli- 
hood four  times  as  great ;  although  so  sudden  and  so  violent, 
as  at  first  to  amaze  all  men  that  were  not  accessary  ;  yet  from 
whom  and  from  what  counsels  it  first  spmng,  neither  was  nor 
could  be  possibly  so  secret  as  the  contrivers  thereof,  blinded 
vritb  vain  hope,  or  the  despair  that  other  plots  would  sucaeed. 
SQpposed,  For  it  cannot  be  imagunable,  that  the  Irish,  guided 
by  so  many  subtle  and  Italian  heads  of  the  Romish  party 
should  so  iar  have  lost  the  use  of  reason,  and  indeed  of  com- 
mon sense,  as,  not  supported  with  other  strength  than  their 
own,  to  begin  a  war  so  desperate  and  irreconcilable  against 
both  England  and  Scotland  at  once.  AU  other  nations,  froni  I 
whom  they  could  expect  aid,  were  busied  to  the  utmost  ia  ] 
their  own  most  necessary  concernments. 

It  remains  then  that  either  some  authority,  or  some  great  I 
Kssistance  promised  them  from  England,  was  that  wherec 
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thej'  chiefly  trusted.  And  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  liin 
what  inducing  cause  this  insurrection  first  arose,  so  neither 
was  it  hard  at  first  to  have  applied  some  eifectual  remedy, 
though  not  prerention.  And  yet  prevention  was  not  hojielot, 
wlien  Strafford  either  believed  not,  or  did  not  care  to  believe, 
the  several  warnings  and  discoveries  thereof,  which  more  than 
once  by  papists  and  by  friars  themselves  were  brought  him; 
besides  what  was  brought  by  deposition,  divers  maauis  befew 
that  rebellion,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  otheriuf 
the  king's  council ;  as  the  declaration  of  "  No  addresses"  de- 
clares. But  the  assurance  which  they  had  in  private,  that  w 
remedy  should  be  applied,  was,  it  seems,  one  of  the  chirf 
reasons  that  drew  on  their  undertaking.  And  long  it  was 
before  that  assurance  failed  them ;  until  the  bishops  and 
popish  lords,  who,  while  they  aat  and  voted,  still  opposed  the 
Bending  aid  to  Ireland,  were  expelled  the  house. 

Seeing  then  the  main  excitement  and  authority  for  this  re- 
bellion must  needs  be  derived  from  England,  it  wiU  be  neit 
inquired,  who  was  the  prime  author.  Tlie  king'  here  de- 
nounces a  malediction  temporal  and  eternal,  not  aimply  to 
the  author,  but  to  the  "  malicious  author"  of  this  bloodshed: 
and  hy  that  limitation  may  exempt,  not  himself  only,  bat 
perhaps  the  Irish  rebels  themselves,  who  never  will  confisK 
lo  God  or  man  that  any  blood  was  shed  by  them  maliciously; 
but  either  in  the  catholic  cause,  or  common  liberty,  or  some 
other  specious  plea,  which  the  conscience,  from  grounds 
both  good  and  evil,  usually  suggests  to  itself:  thereby  think- 
ing to  elude  the  dii-ect  force  of  that  imputation  which  lia 
ujion  them. 

Yet  he  acknowledges,  "  it  fell  out  as  a  most  unhappy  ad- 
vantage of  some  men's  malice  against  him  :"  but  indeed  of 
most  men's  just  suspicion,  by  finding  in  it  no  such  wide  de- 
parture or  disagreement  from  the  scope  of  his  former  coun- 
sels and  proceedings.  And  that  he  himself  was  the  author 
of  that  rebeUion,  he  denies  both  here  and  elsewhere,  wilti 
m,iny  imprecations,  hut  ao  solid  evidence.  What  on  the 
other  side  gainst  his  denial  hafli  been  affirmed  in  three  king- 
doms, being  here  brieily  set  in  view,  the  readei-  may  so  judge 
Bshe  finds  cause. 

This  is  most  certain,  tliat  the  king  was  ever  friendly  to  tba 
Irish  papists  j  and  in  his  third  year,  against  tlic  plain  adtin 
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of  parliament,  like  a  kind  of  pope,  sold  them  many  indul- 
gence? for  money;  and  upon  all  occasions  advancing  the 
popisb  party,  and  negotiating'  underhand  by  priests,  who 
were  made  his  agents,  engaged  the  Irish  papists  in  b  war 
against  the  8cotH  protestanta.  To  that  end  he  furnished 
them,  and  had  them  timied  in  arms,  and  kept  them  up. 


ler  openly  or  underhand,  the  only  army  in  hie  three  kinf- 
doms,  iBl  the  very  burst  of  that  rebelUon.  The  summei'  be- 
fore that  dismal  October,  a  committee  of  most  active  papists, 
all  since  in  the  head  of  that  rebellion,  were  in  great  favour 
at  Whitehall ;  and  admitted  to  many  private  consultationfl 
with  the  king  and  queen.  And  to  make  it  evident  that  no 
mean  matters  were  the  subject  of  those  conferences,  at  their 
request  he  ^ve  away  his  peculiar  right  to  more  than  five 
Irish  counties,  for  the  payment  of  an  inconsiderable  rent. 
They  deparled  not  home  till  within  two  months  before  the 
rebellion  ;  and  were  .either  from  the  first  breaking  out,  or 
soon  afier,  found  to  be  the  chief  rebels  themselves. 

But  what  should  move  the  king  besides  his  own  inclination 
to  popery,*  and  the  prevalence  of  his  queen  over  Jiim,  to 

•  Thai  Charles  L  ehouH  have  been  favourahly  disposed  toward*  thi 
BomBn  cBtholica,  is  not  st  all  aurpiisiDg,  since  hia  vitc,  h;  whom  he  was 
governed,  was  a  most  hif^t^  papiil,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  counti;,  acted 
■0  maay  disgraceful  fooleries,  al  the  command  of  her  confeswra,  that  ahe 
drev  upon  herself  the  contempt  of  every  thinking  man.  Mr.  D'laraeli  de- 
notiiinutes  Ihem  "  degrading  penances,"  and  very  honestlj  inierti  them  ia 
hii  vork.  "  One  of  the  most  flagrant,"  he  saya,  "is  alluded  to  in  Dm 
history.  This  was  a  barefbot  pilfp'iiuaee  to  Tyburn,  where;,  one  morning, 
under  the  galtaws,  on  which  so  many  Jesuits  had  been  executed  as  traiion 
to  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  she  knelt  and  prayed  to  them  as  martyrs  and 
uints,  who  had  shed  tbeii  blood  in  delence  of  the  catholic  cause."  AnDCher 
dample  is  quoted  out  of  a  MS.  letter  of  thone  times,  from  Mr.  I'ory  to 
Mr.  Mead,  July,  1626.  (HarL  MSS.  No.  383.)  "  The  priests  also  made 
her  dabble  in  the  dirt  in  a  foul  raoming  from  Someraec  House  to  St. 
James's,  her  Luciferian  eonlessor  riding  along  by  her  in  bis  coach !  The^ 
have  made  her  go  barelbot,  (o  spin,  to  eat  ber  meat  out  of  dbhes,  to  wait  at 
the  table  of  servants,  with  many  other  tidiculons  and  absurd  penanceea 
And  If  they  daie  thus  insult  over  Ihe  daughter,  sister,  and  wile  of  so  great 
kings,  what  slavery  would  they  not  make  us,  the  people,  undergo  1 "  (Ci^ 
rioiUiei  of  Literature,  iii.  404,  405.)  This  pilgrimage  to  Tybum,  fa 
luiticed  in  the  "King's  Cabinet  Opened;"  (No.  34,  p.  35,  36;)  whcrr 
Charles  I.itgivingaaaccount  of  the  private  quarrels  between  hiitiBelfaad  hii 
wiie.  "  Having  had  so  long  patience  with  the  disiurlance  (.f  that  that 
should  have  been  one  of  my  greatest  coDtentnienis,  I  can  no  longer  auffe 
lIiuK  that  1  know  to  be  the  cause  and  fermeoters  ot'  these  humours  li 
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hold  ench  frequent  and  cloEe  meetin^a  with  a  commitlee  J 
Irish  pnpieis  in  his  own  hoiiae,  Tvhile  the  parliament  a. 
England  sal  unadvised  with,  is  declared  by  a  Scots  author, 
and  of  itself  is  clear  enough.  The  parliameat  at  thebegi»< 
ning  of  that  summer,  having  put  Slrafibrd  to  death,  iu> 
prisoned  others  hia  chief  favourites,  aad  driven  the  rat  b 
fly,  the  king,  who  had  in  vain  tempted  botli  the  Scots  mi 
the  English  army  to  come  up  against  the  parliament  uj 
city,  finding  no  compliance  answerable  to  his  hope  Jrum  lb 
protestant  armies,  betakes  himself  last  to  the  Irish  ;  wlio  had 
in  readiness  an  army  of  eight  thousand  pupista,  which  he  laJ 
refused  so  oflen  to  disband,  and  a  committee  here  of  the  sami 
religion.  With  them,  who  thought  tlie  lime  now  com^ 
(which  to  bring  about  they  had  been  many  years  before  not 
wishing  only,  but  witli  much  industry  coniplotting,  to  da 
Gome  eminent  service  for  the  church  of  Rome  and  their  on 
perfidious  natures,  against  a  puritan  parliament  and  the  hated 
Englisli  their  masters,)  he  agrees  and  concludes,  that  in 
soon  as  both  armies  in  England  were  disbanded,  the  Insk 
should  appear  in  arms,  master  all  the  protestants,  and  help 
the  king  against  his  parliament.  And  we  need  not  doubt, 
that  those  iive  counties  were  given  to  the  Irish  for  no  othe 
reason  than  the  four  northern  counties  had  been  a  iiclJe  b^ 
foro  offered  to  tlie  Scots.  The  king,  in  August,  takes  > 
journey  into  Scotland;  and  overtaking  the  Scots  army  tha 
on  their  way  home,  attempts  the  second  time  to  pervert  them, 
but  without  success. 

No  sooner  come  into  Scotland,  but  he  lays  a  plot,  so  sailb 
the  Scots  author,  to  remove  out  of  (he  way  such  of  the  no- 
bility there  as  were  most  likely  to  withstand,  or  not  to  furUier 
his  designs.  This  being  discovered,  he  sends  from  his  side 
be  about  my  wife,  which  I  must  io  if  it  were  but  tbr  one  action  tbe]' 
made  my  wife  do,  which  is,  to  make  her  gti  to  Tyburn  in  devotion  lo  pny, 
which  odioD  can  have  no  greater  invective  made  agaiiist  it,  than  (he  nl>' 
tion."  ThiB  WW  wTiUen  July  12ih,  ISiO.  The  same  indefatiiAbte  wdw 
(D'Isneli)  has  discovered  in  ttie  "Ambassadea  du  Marechal  du  Baaeom- 
picrre"  (iii.  49)  an  "unnoticed  document,"  which,  he  remailia,  "  is  nodili* 
leas  than  a  most  solemn  obligiiiion  contracted  (by  Henrietta  Mai'ia)  wttb 
the  pope  and  her  brother  the  king  of  France,  Id  educate  her  childiea  u 
catholics,  and  only  to  choose  catholics  to  attend  them.  Had  thia  been 
kaonn  either  lo  Chacln  (?)  or  to  the  Eaglish  nation,  Henrietta  coutd 
never  have  been  permitled  to  aacend  the  English  throne.  The  fate  of  both 
ntiaons  shows  how  ftithfiilly  she  performed  thii  Ireeumable  coiitrad," — Kd. 
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f  Dillon,  a  papist  lorJ,  soon  after  a  chief  reliel,  with  letters 

o Ireland;  and  diapatcliea  a  commieHion  under  the  great 
seal  of  Scotland,  at  that  tirae  in  his  own  custody,  command- 
ing that  tliey  should  forthwith,  as  had  been  formerly  agreed, 
cause  all  the  Irish  to  rise  in  arms.  Who  no  eooner  had  rc^- 
ceiTed  such  command  but  obeyed,  and  begaii  in  massaore; 
for  they  knew  no  other  way  to  make  sure  the  proteBtanta, 
'which  was  commanded  them  expressly;  and  the  way,  it 
seems,  leh  to  their  discretion.  He  who  hath  a  mind  to  read 
the  commission  itself,  and  sound  reason  added  why  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  forged,  besides  the  attestation  of  so  many 
Irish  themselves,  may  have  recourse  to  a  book,  entitled, 
"The  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  Besides  what  (he  parliament 
itself  in  the  declaration  of  "IVomore  addresses"  hath  affirmed, 
that  they  have  one  copy  of  that  commission  in  their  own 
bands,  attested  by  the  oaths  of  some  that  were  eye-witnesses, 
and  had  seen  it  under  the  seal :  others  of  the  principal  rebels 
have  confessed,  that  this  commission  was  the  summer  before 
promised  at  London  to  the  Irish  commissioners ;  to  whom  the 
king  then  discovered  in  plain  words  his  great  desire  to  be 
revenged  on  the  parliament  of  England. 

After  the  rebellion  broke  out,  which  in  words  only  he  de- 
tested, but  underhand  favoured  and  promoted  by  all  the  offices 
of  friendship,  correspondence,  and  what  possible  aid  he  could 
afford  them,  the  particulars  whereof  are  loo  many  to  be  in- 
serted here  ;  I  suppose  no  understandinff  man  could  longer 
doubt  who  was  "  author  or  instigator"  of  that  rebellion.  If 
there  be  who  vel  doubt,  I  refer  them  especially  to  the  de- 
claration of  July  1643,  with  that  of  "  No  addi'esses,"  1647, 
and  another  full  volume  of  examinietions  to  be  set  out  speedily 
concerning  this  matter.  Against  all  which  testimonies,  like- 
lihoods, evidences,  and  apparent  actions  of  bis  own,  being  so 
abundant,  his  bare  denial,  thoug'h  with  imprecation,  can  no 
way  countervail ;  and  least  of  all  in  his  own  cause. 

As  for  the  commission  granted  them,  he  thinks  to  evade 
that  by  retorting,  that  "  some  in  England  fight  against  him, 
and  yet  preiend  his  authority."  But  though  a  parliament, 
by  the  known  laws,  may  alErm  justly  to  have  the  king's 
authority  inseparable  from  that  court,  though  divided  fi'om 
his  person,  it  is  not  credible  that  the  Irish  rebels,  who  so 
mncn  tendered  his  person  above  his  authority,  and  were  by 
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zi.T  r^" T^:  ."  Hz-r-r  t" ^  L -iHiT^  -C  IT  "iiif»r  £,:^  2kiT'e  iben BD 
:..  v-j-  ;_  .'::-:  n^  r^:-  .x  zikit  i'vtl  ■v^;i*irMas:  sodotliie 
r"--r^-  •.:_--  .-  .  --  LiL  zs.i.:in:i:_--::  "ik: osi :Lpra :2wni3elTei, 

'-HI.'     ■   .     ilZ^  •     Z" :.■:•-■".     L*'. 'f    ZllLZ     iZ     LZ.T   rCZ»fT  *-an^  litf 

i.:r  v-_  1.  i:^.- ^i^::?^  :.i:  ::=l=i.cl  vf_:^£.      F-jTbri^J: 

;:  "...-- :^  z-:  ::.:-?  .  •  :-.:z:zi:z.ii  iz::-::  iif  r^r-^ple,  becaux 

-^  ?i~- -  :  z*  ■- .  ^ .  :._  1: i  •  iz  "-z>  :  1  it :c.'.  ::  z : ■:  i:z.^  elsc,  miirli'. 
z-,=i-.^  ::  :_•■::  T-:  i^s  j.oi  izf-:z:z  ::  :if  rebels,  which  is 
:i  r  :zL.: :  .:~^  ::•;  z.:::::  i^.j  ij.tfi:^* :  '-zipu::-;^  tij;^  jjjsmw 
7r::  : -. :.:  '  -.z-  :.-^:'.-?:.:7:zi  r^izr. izi 'j-zreasosabie  Si?veriiT, 
*..'.c  i.T-e'-Z-i  z:-:i-  izi  zzizir.TJii'.e  nrv.  or  some  men:"  'bv 
:..~-r  "  %^:z-. ;  zi^z."  z-5  j-.z-.izziL  paraphrase,  are  meant  Ihe 
;/^^.-.>.z'.t:V.:,  izi,  liv.iv,  ••:>  the  lear  of  utter  exrirpation." 
Ir'  *.;.-;  •Ti'ioi';  Iriihry  of  rebels  had  feed  some  advocate  10 
^[t'-/<iti  par.: ally  and  sophirsticaliy  in  their  defence,  he  could 
havo  hardiy  dazzl^rd  better;   yet  nevertheless   would  have 

{ifovc-d  himself  no  other  than  a  plausible  deceiver.     And,  per- 
lajiri  (nay,  more  than  perhaps,  for  it  is  affirmed  and  extant 
under  good  evidence,  thatj  those  feigned  terrors  and  jealousies 
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were  either  by  the  jiing  himself,  or  the  popish  priesW  nhich 
were  sent  by  him,  put  into  the  head  of  that  inquisitive 
people,  on  set  purpose  to  eng^e  them.  For  who  had  power 
"to  oppress"  them,  or  to  relieve  them  being  oppressed,  but 
the  king,  or  his  immediate  deputy?  This  rather  should 
have  made  them  rise  against  the  king,  than  against  the  par- 
liament. 

Who  threatened  or  even  thought  of  their  extirpation,  till 
they  themselves  had  begun  it  to  Uie  English  ?  As  for  "  pre- 
posterous rigour,  covetous  zeal,  and  uncharitable  fury,"  tnev 
had  more  reason  to  suspect  tliose  evils  first  from  his  own  com- 
mands, nhoni  they  saw  using  daily  no  greater  argument  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  religion,  than  by  enduring  no  other  bui 
bis  own  prelatical ;  and,  to  force  it  upon  others,  made  episco- 
pal, ceremonial,  and  common-prayer  book  wars.  But  the 
papists  understood  him  better  than  by  the  outside ;  and  knew 
that  those  wars  were  their  wars.  Although  if  tlie  coinraon- 
weaith  should  he  afraid  to  suppress  open  idolatry;  lest  the 
papists  thereupon  should  grow  desperate,  this  were  to  let  them 
grow  and  become  our  persecutors,  while  we  neglected  what 
we  might  have  done  evangelically  to  be  their  reformers  :  or 
to  do  as  his  father  James  did,  who  instead  of  taking  heai't  and 
putting  confidence  in  God  by  such  a  deliverance  as  from 
the  powder-plot,  though  it  went  not  off,  yet  with  the  mere 
conceit  of  it,  as  some  observe,  was  hit  into  such  a  licctic  trem- 
bling between  protectant  and  papist  all  his  life  al\er,  that  he 
never  dur^  from  that  time  do  otherwise  than  equivocate  or 
collogue  with  the  pope  and  his  adherents,* 

He  would  be  thought  to  commiserate  the  sad  effects  of  that 
rebeUion,  and  to  lament  that  "  the  tears  and  blood  spilt  there 
did  not  quench  the  sparks  of  our  civil"  diecord  beie.  But 
who  began  these  dissensions  1  And  what  can  be  more  openlv 
known  than  those  retardings  and  delays,  which  by  himself 
were  continually  devised,  to  hinder  and  put  back  the  relief  of 
those  distressed  protestants?  which  undoubtedly,  had  it  not 

•  Burnett  represena  James  1.  as  lerrified  inlo  toleration  by  a  slory  re- 
ported 10  him  tiy  Sir  Dudly  Ciirliun,  who  had  been  his  ambssBador  in 
Spain,  where,  it  seeniB,  the  priests  were  accustomed  in  llieir  eonversacicm  to 
menace  the  king'i  lite  unless  he  bccutne  more  luierant  Co  papints.  Thii 
eHccniall]'  cured  the  northem  Solomon  of  ha  persecuting  habiu;  for, 
[hough  he  still  contiDued  to  write  against  the  catholics,  his  actioas  were  in 
their  iliyDur.  (Hillary  of  hit  Ova  V'iiwj,  i.  1 2.) 
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'  been  then  put  back,  mi^ht  have  saved  many  strearas  of  tiiMr 
tears  and  that  blood,  whereof  he  seems  here  so  sadiv  to  1* 
vail  the  sjiillin^.  HU  manifold  excuses,  diveniioiis,  andile- 
lays,  are  too  well  known  to  be  recited  here  ia  particular,  uti 
too  many. 

But  "  he  offered  to  go  himself  in  person  upon  that  eipedi- 
I  lion,"  and  reckons  np  many  smmises why  he  thinks  thoy  wgulJ 
I  not  suffer  him.  Bnt  mentions  not  that  bv  his  underdealii^;  li 
debauch  armies  here  at  home,  and  by  his  secret  inlercouiR 
■with  the  chief  rebels,  long  ere  that  time  everywhere  tnown.  b 
had  brought  the  parliament  into  BO  just  a  diffidence  of  him,  t> 
iliat  tbpy  durst  not  (cave  the  public  arms  to  his  disposal,  mucli 
less  an  army  to  his  conduct.  He  concludes,  "That  neitlhi 
sin  of  those  who  b^;an  thai  rebellion,  theirs  must  needs  be  nlo 
hindered  the  suppressing,  or  diverted  the  aids."  Bat  joile- 
ment  rashly  given  ofttimea  involves  the  judge  himself.  St 
finds  fault  with  those  "who  threatened  all  extremity  to  tbett- 
bels,"  and  pleads  much  that  mercy  should  be  shewn  them.  Il 
seems  be  found  himself  not  so  much  concerned  as  tboie  ob 
had  lost  fathers,  brothers,  wives,  and  children  by  their  cnieltr; 
whom  injustice  to  retaliate  ia  not,  as  he  supposes,  "uhctb- 
gelical,"  so  long  as  magistracy  and  war  are  not  laid  dosro  dih 
der  the  gospel.  If  this  his  sermon  of  affected  mercy  were  nW 
too  Pharisaical,  how  could  he  permit  himself  to  cause  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  here  in  England  for  mere  m 
Kigativea,  the  toys,  and  gewgaws  of  his  crown,  for  copes  sol 
surplices,  the  trinkets  of  his  priests;  and  not  perceive  his  on 
zeal,  while  be  taxes  others,  to  be  most  preposterous  and  Oh 
evangelical  1 

Neither  is  there  the  same  cause  to  destroy  a  whole  oily  fia 
the  ravishing  of  a  sister,  not  done  out  of  viUariy,  and  reeom- 
pence  offered  by  marriage :  nor  the  same  cause  for  those  dis- 


ciples to  summon  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  whole  city  wbeic 
they  were  denied  lodging ;  and  for  a  nation  by  just  war  and 
execution  to  slay  whole  families  of  them,  who  so  barbarotisly 
had  sldn  whole  families  before.  Did  not  all  Israel  do  a» 
much  against  the  Benjamites  for  one  rape  committed  by  a  lew, 
and  defended  by  the  whole  tribe  ?  And  did  they  not  llie 
same  to  Jaheah-Gilead  for  not  assisting  them  in  that  rerenrt? 
.  I  speak  not  this  that  such  measure  should  be  meted  rigorously 
^to  all  the  Irish,  or  as  remembering  that  the  parliament  ever 
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K>  decreed  ;  but  to  show  that  this  his  homily  hath  more  crad 
snd  affectation  in  it,  than  of  eound  docti'ine. 

But  it  WBS  happy  that  liis  going;  into  Ireland  was  not  con- 
sented to ;  for  either  he  had  certainly  turned  hia  raised  forces 
a^cainst  thA  parliament  itself,  or  not  gooe  at  all ;  or  had  he  gone, 
what  work  he  would  have  made  tliere,  liis  own  foUowing 
■words  declare.  "  He  would  have  punished  Bome ; "  no  ques- 
tion ;  for  some,  perliaps,  who  were  of  least  use,  must  of  neces- 
sity have  been  sacrificed  to  hia  reputation,  and  tiie  conveni- 
enceofbis  affairs.  Others  be  "  would  have  disarmed ; "  that. 
is  to  say,  in  his  own  time:  but  ''all  of  them  he  would  have 
protected  from  the  fury  of  those  that  would  have  drowned 
ihem,  if  they  bad  refused  to  swim  down  the  popular  stream," 
These  expressions  are  too  often  met,  andtooweU  understood, 
for  any  man  to  doubt  hia  meaning.  By  the  "  fury  of  those," 
he  means  no  other  than  the  justice  of  parhament,  to  whom 
vet  he  had  committed  the  whole  business.  Those  who  would 
have  refused  to  swim  down  the  popular  stream,  our  constant 
key  tells  ns  to  be  papists,  prelate?,  and  their  faction ;  these, 
by  his  own  confession  here,  he  wonld  have  protected  against  hia 
puritan  parliament  t  and  by  this  who  sees  not  that  lie  and  the 
Irish  rebels  had  but  one  aim,  one  and  the  same  drift,  and 
would  have  forthwith  joined  in  one  body  against  us  ? 

He  goes  on  still  in  his  tenderness  of  the  Irish  rebels,  fear- 
ing lest  "  our  zeal  should  he  more  greedy  to  kill  the  bear  for 
his  skin,  than  for  any  barm  he  hath  done."  This  eitlier  jus- 
tifies the  rebels  to  have  done  no  baim  at  all,  or  infers  his 
opinion  that  the  parliament  is  more  bloody  and  rapacious  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  justice,  than  those  rebels  were  in  the 
execution  of  their  barbarous  cruelty.  Let  men  doubt  now, 
and  dispute  to  whom  the  king  was  a  friend  most — to  his  En- 
glish parliament,  or  to  his  Irish  rebels. 

With  whom,  that  we  may  yet  see  further  how  much  he 
was  their  friend,  after  that  the  parliament  had  bronght  them 
everywhere  either  to  famine  or  a  low  condition,  be,  to  give 
them  all  the  respite  and  advantages  they  could  desire,  without 
advice  of  parliament,  to  whom  he  himself  bad  committed  the 
managing  of  that  war,  makes  a  cessation  ;  in  pretence  to  re- 
lieve the  proteatants,  "  overborne  there  with  numbers ;"  butj 
as  the  event  proved,  to  support  the  papiHts,  by  diverting  and 
drawing  over  the  English  army  there,  to  his  own  service  here 
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against  il;e  parliamenl.  For  that  the  protestants  were  thet- 
on  the  winning  hand,  it  must  needs  be  plain;  who,  notwitli- 
slanding  ifae  tnias  of  tho^  forces,  which  nt  their  latiiling  hera 
mastered  without  difficulty  great  part  of  Wales  and  Ch^liirp,, 
yet  made  a  shift  to  keep  their  own  in  Ireland.  But  the  plot 
of  thia  Iiish  truce  is  in  ^cMxt  part  discovered  in  that  declanr 
tion  of  September  30, 1643.  And  if  the  protestants  were  but 
handfuls  there,  as  he  calls  them,  why  did  ne  stofi  and  wayl^, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  to  his  almost  power,  tliose  provisiija^ 
and  supplies  which  were  sent  by  the  parliament  ?  How  weie 
so  many  handfuls  called  over,  as  for  a  while  stood  him  in  i 
small  stead,  and  against  oar  main  forces  here  in  England! 

Since  therefore  all  the  reasons  that  can  be  given  of  this 
cessation  appear  so  false  and  frivolous,  it  may  be  justly  feared, 
that  the  design  itself  was  most  wicked  and  pernicious,  Whit 
remains  then?  He  "  appeals  to  God,"  and  is  caet;  lik^iu^ 
his  punifhment  to  Job's  trials,  before  he  saw  them  to  hav^ 
Job  s  ending.  But  how  could  charity  heraelf  believe  thers 
was  at  all  in  him  any  religion,  bo  much  as  but  to  fear  there  ii 
a  God ;  whenas,  by  what  is  noted  in  the  declaration  of  "  Sa 
iDore  addresses,"  he  vowed  solemnly  to  the  parliament,  willi 
imprecations  upon  himself  and  his  posterity,  if  ever  he  con- 
sented to  the  abolishing  of  those  laws  which  were  in  force 
against  papists ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  appeared  plainly  by 
the  very  date  of  his  own  letters  to  the  qiiefn  and  Orraond, 
consented  to  the  abolishing  of  all  penal  lans  against  them  both 
in  Ireland  and  England?  If  these  were  acts  of  a  religiow 
prince,  what  memory  of  man,  written  or  unwritten,  can  tell  ni 
news  of  any  prince  that  ever  was  irreligious?  He  cannot 
Btand  "  to  make  prolis  apologies."  Then  surely  those  low 
pamphlets  set  out  fur  declarations  and  protextationB  u  hM 
name  were  none  of  his;  and  how  they  Bhould  be  his,  indeedt 
bemg  so  repugnant  to  the  whole  course  of  his  actions,  augmoili 
the  difficulty. 

But  he  usurps  a  common  saying,  "  Tiiat  it  is  kingly  to  do 
well,  and  hear  ill,"  That  may  be  sometimea  true;  but  fer 
more  frequently  to  do  ill  and  hear  well;  so  great  is  the  mul- 
titude of  flatterers,  and  them  that  deify  the  name  of  kiuK- 
Yet  not  content  with  these  neighbours,  we  have  him  dtilTa 
perpetual  preacher  of  his  own  virtues,  and  of  that  especially 
which  who  knows  not  to  be  patience  perfort  e  ?     He  "  bnEeMi 


it  tvill  at  last  appear,  that  tbey  wno  first  began  to  embroil  Ii 
other  kingdoms,  are  also  guiit^  of  the  blood  of  Ireland."  And 
we  believe  ao  too ;  for  now  toe  cessation  ia  become  a  peace  by 
published  articles,  and  commisaion  to  brin^  them  over  against 
England,  first  only  ten  thonaand  by  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan, 
next  all  of  them,  if  possible,  under  Ormond,  which  was  the 
laat  of  all  his  transactions  done  as  a  public  person.  And  no 
wonder ;  for  he  looked  upon  the  blood  apilt,  whether  of  sub- 
jects or  of  rebels,  with  an  indifferent  eye,  "  aa  exhausted  out 
of  his  own  veins ;"  without  distinguishing,  as  he  ought,  which 
was  good  blood  and  which  corrupt ;  the  not  letting  out  whereof 
endangers  the  whole  body. 

And  what  the  doctrine  ia,  ye  may  perceive  also  by  the 
prayer,  which,  afler  ft  short  ejaculation  for  the  "  poor  protcs- 
lantB,"  prays  at  large  for  the  Irish  rebels,  that  God  would  not 
give  them  over,  or  "  their  children,  to  the  covetousness, 
cruelty,  fierce  and  cursed  anger"  of  the  parliament.  He 
finishes  with  a  deliberate  and  solemn  curse  "  upon  himself  and 
his  fether's  house."  Which  how  far  God  hath  already  brought 
to  pass,  ia  to  the  end,  that  men,  by  so  eminent  an  example, 
should  learn  to  tremble  at  his  judgments,  and  not  play  with 
imprecations. 

CHAPTER  Xlir. 

Upon  the  calling  ia  of  Ike  Scots,  and  their  coming. 

It  must  needs  seem  strange,  where  men  accustom  them- 

^      selves  to  ponder  and  contemplate  things  in  their  first  original 

^     and  inatitution,  that  kings,  who  as  all  other  officers  of  the 

,     public,  were  at  first  chosen  and  installed  only  by  consent  and 

,  suffrage  of  the  people,  to  govern  ihem  as  freemen  by  laws  of 
_  their  own  making,  and  to  be,  in  consideration  of  that  dignity 
^  and  riches  bestowed  upon  them,  the  entrusted  servants  of  the 
^    commonwealth,  should,  notwithstanding,   grow  up  to  that 

,  dishonest  encroachment,  as  to  esteem  themselves  masters,  both 
^  of  that  great  trust  which  they  serve,  and  of  the  people  that 
^  betrusted  them ;  counting  what  they  ought  to  do,  both  in  dis- 
^  chaise  of  ilieir  public  duty,  and  for  the  great  reward  of  honour 
y  and  revenue  which  they  receive,  as  done  all  of  mere  grace  and 
j=  fevour;  as  if  their  power  over  ua  were  by  nature,  and  from 
C    lEemaeiveB,  or  that  God  had  soil  us  into  their  hands. 
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Indeed,  if  the  race  of  kings  vere  eminently  tlie  bestofmoi, 
aa  Ihe  breed  at  Tuthury  ia  of  borses,  it  would  in  reasoD  tha 
be  their  part  only  to  command,  onra  always  to  obey.  But 
kings  by  generation  no  way  excelling  others,  and  most  own- 
monly  not  being  the  wisest  or  the  worthiest  by  far  of  whom 
they  claim  to  have  the  goTerning;  that  we  should  -rield  than 
subjection  to  our  own  rain,  or  hold  of  them  the  right  of  m 
comnian  safely,  and  our  namral  freedom  by  mere  <rifi,  (« 
when  the  eondnit  pissea  wine  at  coronations,)  from  the  super 
fliiity  of  their  royal  grace  and  beneficence,  w-e  may  besuK 
■*aa  never  the  intent  of  God,  whose  ways  are  just  and  etjnal; 
never  the  intent  of  nature,  whose  works  are  also  r^nlUi 
never  of  any  people  not  wholly  barbarous,  whom  prudence,* 
no  more  but  human  sense,  would  have  better  'ntided 'hn 
they  first  created  kings,  than  so  to  nullify  and  tread  to  difl 
the  rest  of  mankind,  by  exalting  one  person  and  his  linesgf 
without  other  merit  looked  after,  but  the  mere  eontini»eneT  ol 
a  begetting,  into  an  absolute  and  unaccountable  dominion  oia 
them  and  their  posterity. 

Yet  this  ignorant  or  wilful  mistake  of  the  wlioU  matter  hd 
taken  so  deep  root  in  the  imagination  of  this  king,  thai  whethw 
to  the  English  or  to  the  Scot,  mentioning  what  acts  of  iiis 
regal  office  (though  God  knows  how  unwillingly)  be  hsd 
passed,  he  calls  theni,  as  in  other  places,  acts  of  grace  ud 
bounfy ;  so  here  "  special  obligations,  fevours,  to  gratify  k- 
live  spirits,  and  the  desires  of  that  party."  Words  not  onlj 
sonnding  pride  and  lordly  usurpation,  but  injustice,  partiality, 
and  coiTuption.  For  to  the  Irish  be  so  far  cM>ii descended  K 
fii'st  to  tolerate  in  private,  then  to  covenant  openiv  the  wle- 
rating  of  popery ;  so  far  to  (he  Scot,  as  to  remove  bishops, 
establish  presbytery,  and  the  militia  in  their  own  hwiiir 
"  preferring,  aa  some  thought,  the  desires  of  Scotland  bofoie 
his  own  interest  and  honour."  But  being  once  on  this  aidt 
Tweed,  his  reason,  his  conscience,  and  his  honour  became  w 
frightetied  with  a  kind  of  false  vii^nity,  that  to  the  EnglHi 
neither  one  nor  other  of  the  same  demands  could  be  crranlcd, 
wherewith  the  Scots  were  gratified ;  as  if  our  air  and°clinute 
on  a  sudden  had  changed  the  property  and  the  nature  both  of 
conscience,  honour,  and  reason,  or  that  he  found  none  so  fit 
as  the  English  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  arbitrarr  power. 
Ii-pland  was  as  liphraim,  the  Blrengtb  of  his  bead ;  'Scotland 
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BB  Judali  was  hia  lawgiver ;  but  over  Eugland,  as  over  Edom, 
he  meant  to  cast  his  shoe :  and  yet  so  lasnj  sober  English- 
men, not  sufficiently  awake  to  consider  this,  like  men  en- 
chanted with  the  CirctBan  cup  of  aervitude,  wilt  not  be  held 
back  from  running  their  own  heads  into  the  yoke  of  bondage. 
The  sum  of  his  discourse  is  against  "  settling  of  religion 
hy  violent  means ;"  whicb,  whether  it  wei'e  the  Scots'  design 
upon  England,  they  are  best  able  to  clear  themselves.  But 
this  of  all  may  seem  strangest,  that  the  king,  who,  while  it 
was  permitted  him,  never  did  thing  more  eagerly  than  to 
moleiit  and  persecute  the  consciences  of  most  religious  men  -, 
he  who  had  made  a  war,  and  lost  all,  rather  than  not  uphold 
a  hierarchy  of  persecuting  bishops,  should  have  the  confidence 
here  to  profess  himself  so  much  an  enemy  of  those  that  force 
the  conscience.  For  was  it  not  he,  who  upon  the  English 
obtruded  new  ceremonies,  upon  the  Scots  a  new  Liturgy,  and 
with  hia  sword  went  about  to  engrave  a  bloody  rubric  on 
their  backs  ?  Did  he  not  forbid  and  hinder  all  effectual  search 
of  truth;  nay,  like  a  besieging  enemy,  stopped  all  her  pas- 
s^ea  both  by  word  and  wnting  ?  Yet  he  can  talk  of  "  fair 
ana  equal  disputations :"  where,  notwithstanding,  if  all  submit 
not  to  hia  judgment,  aa  not  being  "  rationally  convicted,"  they 
must  submit  (and  he  conceals  it  not)  to  his  penalty,  as  counted 
obstinate.  But  what  if  he  himself,  and  those  his  learned 
churchmen,  were  the  convicted  or  the  obstinate  part  long  ago ; 
should  reformation  suffer  them  to  sit  lording  over  the  church 
in  their  fat  bishoprics  and  plui-alities,  like  the  great  whoro 
that  aitteth  upon  many  waters,  till  they  would  vouchsafe  to  be 
disputed  out?     Or  ahould  we  sit  diaputing,  while  they  sit 

Plotting  and  persecuting  ?  Those  clergymen  were  not  "  to 
e  driven  inlo  the  fold  Uke  sheep,"  as  his  simile  runs,  but  to 
be  driven  out  of  the  fold  like  wolves  or  thieves,  where  they 
sat  fleecing  those  flocks  which  they  never  fed. 

He  believes  "  that  presbytery,  though  proved  to  be  the 
only  institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  not  by  the  sword  to  be 
set  up  without  his  consent ;"  which  is  contrar?  both  to  the 
doctnne  and  the  known  practice  of  aU  protestant  churches, 
if  bis  sword  threaten  those  who  of  their  own  accord  embi'ace 
And  although  Christ  and  his  apostles,  being  tu  civil 
'  'rs  but  private  men,  contended  not  with  magistrates;  yet 
B  magistrates  themselves^  and  especially  parliameut?,  who 
2  E  2  I 
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have  greatest  riaht  to  dispose  of  the  civil  sword,  conw  lo 
know  religion,  iney  ought  in  conscience  to  defend  all  time 
who  receive  it  willinglv,  against  the  violence  ofanr  kic^w 
whatsoever.  Neither  is  it  therefore  true,  "  that  CSw- 
tianitf  is  planted  or  watered  with  Christian  blood ;"  for  thai 
is  a  tai^e  difference  between  forcing  men  bv  the  sword  to  lim 
presbjlerians,  and  defending  those  who  willioglir  are  so  from 
a  ^ioDs  inroad  of  bloody  bbhops,  armed  with  the  militiiof 
a  king,  their  pupil.  And  if  "  covetousness  and  ambitiuDk 
an  argument  that  presbytery  hath  not  much  of  ChriB^"n 
argues  more  strongly  against  episcopacy  ;  which,  from  ik 
time  of  her  first  mounting  lo  an  order  above  the  presbyien, 
had  no  other  parents  than  "  covetonsness  and  ambition."' Aid 
those  sects,  schisms,  and  heresies,  which  he  speaks  of,  "  if 
they  get  but  strength  and  numbers,"  need  no  other  patten 
than  epbcopacy  and  himself,  to  "  set  up  their  ways  by  tiK 
like  method  of  violence." 

Nor  is  there  anything  that  hath  more  marks  of  schism  ud 
sectarism  than  English  episcopacy ;  whether  we  look  at  apos- 
tolic times,  or  at  reformed  churches ;  for  "  the  universal  wij 
of  church-government  before,"  may  as  soon  lead  us  into  grW 
error,  as  their  universally  corrupted  doctrine.  And  gontn- 
ment,  by  reason  of  ambition,  was  likeliest  to  be  corrupted 
much  the  sooner  of  the  two.  However,  nothing  can  be  <o  u 
catholic  or  universal  in  religion,  but  what  the  scriptDR 
teaches;  whatsoever  without  scripture  pleads  to  he  umfenal 
in  the  cbiirch,  in  being  universal  is  but  the  more  schismadcil 
Much  less  can  particular  laws  and  coastitulions  impart  to  tk 
church  of  England  any  power  of  consistory  or  tribunal  abon 
other  churches,  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  is  sect  or  scbisn, 
as  with  much  rigour,  and  without  scripture,  tbey  took  upon 
them.  Yet  these  the  king  resolves  here  to  defend  and  mail*- 
tain  to  bis  last,  pretending,  after  all  those  conferences  offered, 
or  had  with  him,  "  not  to  see  more  rational  and  religious  mo- 
tives than  soldiers  carry  in  their  knapsacks."  With  one  thoi 
resolved,  it  was  but  folly  to  stand  disputing. 

He  imagines  his  "  own  judicious  z^  lo  be  most  concemffl 
in  hie  tuition  of  the  church."  So  thought  Saul  when  he  )»«■ 
sumed  to  offer  sacrifice,  for  which  be  lust  his  kingdom;  u 
'''oi^ht  Uzziafa  when  be  went  into  the  temple,  but  was  thnut 

It  with  a  leprosy  for  his  opioioned  zeal,  which  be  ihougid 


judicioas.  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  kin^,  because  he  ought  to 
defend  the  church,  therefore  to  set  himself  supreme  head 
over  the  churrh,  or  to  meddle  with  ecclesial  government,  or 
to  defend  the  church  otherwise  than  the  church  would  be 
defended;  for  such  defence  is  bondage;  not  to  defend  abuses, 
and  stop  all  refoi'mation,  under  the  name  of  "  new  mouldB 
fancied  and  fashioned  to  private  designs." 

The  holy  things  of  church  are  in-  the  power  of  other  keya 
than  were  delivered  to  his  keeping.  Christian  liberty,  pur- 
chased with  the  death  of  our  Redeemer,  and  estabhsiied  by 
the  sending  of  his  free  Spirit  to  inhabit  in  us,  is  not  now  ta 
depend  upon  the  doubtml  consent  of  any  earthly  monarch; 
nor  to  be  ^ain  fettered  wiih  a  presumptuous  negative  voice, 
tyrannical  to  the  parliament,  but  much  more  tyrannical  to  the 
church  of  God  ;  which  was  compelled  to  implore  the  aid  of 
parliament,  to  remove  his  force  and  heavy  hands  from  off  our 
consciences,  who  therefore  complains  now  of  that  most  just 
defensive  force,  because  only  it  removed  his  violence  and  per- 
secution. If  this  be  a  violation  to  his  conscience,  that  it  was 
hindered  by  the  parliament  from  violating  the  more  lender 
consciences  of  so  many  thousand  good  Christians,  let  the 
usurping  conscience  of  all  tyrants  be  ever  so  violated  ! 

He  wonders  (fox  wonder  I)  how  we  could  8o  much  "  dis- 
trust God's  assistance,"  as  to  call  in  the  protectant  aid  of  our 
brethren  in  Scotland,  Why  then  did  he,  if  his  trust  were  in 
God  and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  not  ecruple  to  solicit  and 
invite  earnestly  (he  assistance  both  of  papists  and  of  Irish 
rebels  ?  If  the  Scots  were  by  us  at  length  sent  home,  they 
were  not  called  to  stay  here  always  i  ni^ither  was  it  for  the 
people's  ease  to  feed  so  many  legions  longer  than  their  help 
was  needful. 

"  The  government  of  their  kirk  we  despised "  not,  but 
their  imposing  of  that  government  upon  us,  not  presbytery, 
but  arch  presbytery,  classical,  provincial,  and  diocesan  pres- 
bytery, claiming  to  itself  a  lordly  power  and  su peri n tendency 
both  over  Socks  and  pastors,  over  persons  and  congregations 
r.o  way  their  own.  But  these  debates,  in  his  judgment,  would 
have  been  ended  better  "  by  the  beat  divines  in  Cliristendom 
in  a  full  and  free  synod."  A  most  improbable  way,  and  such 
as  never  yet  was  used,  at  least  with  good  success,  by  any  pro- 
tectant kingdom  or  state  since  the  nuforraation  ;  every  true 
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fibnrch  hsvin^  wberewitbal  from  beaven,  atui  tbe  assiniu 
8[nril  of  Chrul  implored,  to  be  complete  and  perfart  wi^ 
Ttself,  And  tbe  whole  natioD  is  not  easilr  to  be  tbciirhl  lo 
•aw,  and  80  perpetually  a  Dovice,  aiier  ail  this  iigbt,  u  n 
need  the  help  and  direction  of  other  nations,  more  than  whal 
tbev  write  ia  public  of  tbcir  opinion,  in  a  matter  eo  ^inilis 
as  church-government. 

In  fine,  ae  accuses  piety  with  the  want  of  loTaltr,  anid  nii- 
gion  with  the  breach  of  allegiance,  as  if  God  aod  be  were  oM 
master,  whose  commands  were  eo  often  ccntrarr  to  tbe  oiQi- 
manda  of  God.  He  would  persaade  tbe  Scots  tbat  liiar 
"  chief  interest  consistB  in  their  fidelity  to  the  crown."  fid 
e  policy  will  teach  them  to  find  a  sa&r  interest  in  the  coid- 
n  friendship  of  England,  than  in  the  ruins  of  odg  ejencd 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Upon  the  Covenant. 
■  Upon  this  theme  bis  discourse  is  long,  his  matter  little  Iml 
^petition,  and  therefore  soon  answered.  First,  afW  an 
abusive  and  strange  apprehension  of  covenants,  as  jf  moi 
"  pawned  their  souls  "  to  tbem  with  whom  they  covenani,  Iw 
digresses  to  plead  for  bishops;  first,  ftt)ra  the  antiquity  of 
then-  "  possession  here,  since  the  first  planuiion  of  Clirisi 
anity  in  this  island ;"  nest  from  "  a  universal  prescriptJor 
since  tbe  apostles,  till  this  last  century."  But  what  aveiU 
■he  most  primitive  antiquity  gainst  the  plain  sen^e  of  scrip- 
ture ?  which,  if  tbe  last  century  have  best  followed,  it  oughl 
in  our  esteem  to  be  the  first.  And  yet  it  bath  been  ofVn  pnxed 
by  learned  men,  from  the  writings  and  epbtles  of  most  ancieol 
Christiana,  that  episcopacy  crept  not  up  into  an  order  above 
the  presbyters,  till  many  years  after  that  the  apostles  wen 
deceased. 

He  neit  is  "  tmsatisfied  with  the  covenant,"  not  only  for 
"  some  passages  in  it  referring  to  himself,"  as  be  supposes, 
"  with  very  dubious  and  dangerous  limitations,"  but  for  bind- 
ing men  "  by  oath  and  covenant  "  tothereformation  of  church 
discipline.  First,  those  limitations  were  not  more  dangeioa  | 
to  him,  than  he  to  our  Uberty  and  religion ;  next,  that  w"""" — 
was  there  vowed|  to  cast  out  of  the  church  an  aatii '   ' 


hierarchj-  which  God  had  not  planted,  but  ambition  and  cor- 
ruption had  brought  in,  and  fostered  to  the  churob's  great 
damage  and  oppression,  was  no  point  of  wmtroversy  to  be  ar- 

fied  without  end,  liut  a  thing  of  clear  moral  neceesitv  to  be 
rthwith  done.  Neither  waa  the  "  covenant  eu] 
though  former  engagements,  both  religious  and  legal,  bound 
U8  before ;"  but  waa  the  practice  of  all  churches  heretofore 
intending  reformation.  All  Israel,  though  bound  enough  be- 
fore by  the  law  of  Moses  "  to  all  necessary  duties ;"  yet  with 
Asa  their  king  entered  into  a  new  covenant  at  the  beirinning 
of  a  reformation;  and  tlie  Jews,  afier  captivity,  without  con-  I 
sent  demanded  of  that  ting  who  was  their  master,  took  solemn  I 
oath  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of  God, 

All  ])rolestaat  churches  have  done  the  like,  notwithstanding 
former  engagements  to  their  several  duties.  And  although 
his  aim  were  to  bow  variance  between  the  protestation  and 
the  covenant,  to  reconcile  ihem  is  not  difficult.  The  protes- 
tation was  but  one  step,  estending  onlv  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  it  was  distinct  from  church  discipUne ; 
the  covenant  went  further,  as  it  pleased  God  to  dispense  his 
light  and  our  encouragement  by  degi'ecs,  aad  comprehended 
church-government ; — former  with  latter  ateps,  in  the  pro- 

fresB  of  well-doing  need  not  reconcilement.  Nevertheless 
e  breaks  through  to  his  conclusion,  "  that  all  honest  and 
wise  men  ever  thought  themselves  sufficiently  bound  by 
former  ties  of  religion  ; "  leaving  Asa,  Ezra,  and  the  whole 
church  of  God,  m  sundry  ages,  to  shift  for  honesty  and 
wisdom  from  some  other  than  his  testimony.  And  although 
after-contracts  absolve  not  till  the  former  be  made  void,  yet 
he  first  having  done  that,  our  duty  returns  back,  which  to  | 
him  was  neither  moral  nor  eternal,  but  conditional. 

Willing  to  persuade  himself  that  many  "good  men"  took 
the  covenant,  either  unwarily  or  out  of  fear,  he  seems  to 
have  bestowed  some  thoughts  how  these  "good  men,"  fol- 
lowing his  advice,  may  keep  the  covenant  and  not  keep  it. 
The  first  evasion  is  presuming  "that  the  chief  end  of  cove- 
nanting in  such  men's  intentions  was  to  preserve  reli- 
gion in  purity,  and  the  kingdom's  peace."  But  the  co- 
venant will  more  truly  inform  them  that  purity  of  reli-  I 
gion  and  the  kingdom's  peace  was  not  then  in  state  to  be  , 
preserved,  but  to  be  restored;  and  therefore  binds  them  nut    . 
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to  tt  preservation  of  what  was,  hut  to  a  reformatJnn  of  whtl 
was  evil,  what  was  trailitional,  and  dangerous,  whether  no- 
velty or  antiquity,  in  church  or  state.  To  do  this  elastia 
with  "  no  former  oath"  lawfully  sworn  eitlier  to  God  or  the 
king,  and  rightly  understood. 

In  general,  he  brands  all  "such  confederations  by  leagst 
and  covenant,  as  the  common  road  used  in  all  faciiouB  peh 
tiirbatione  of  state  and  church."  This  kind  of  language  re- 
fleets,  with  the  Kame  ignominy,  upon  all  the  proteslanl  refcl^ 
mations  that  have  been  since  Luther;  and  so  indeed  doth 
his  whole  book,  replenished  throughout  with  hardly  otlur 
words  or  arguments  than  papists,  and  especially  po[iii!i 
kings,  have  used  heretofore  against  their  protestant  subjects, 
whom  he  would  persuade  to  be  "  every  man  his  own  pope, 
and  to  absolve  himself  of  those  ties,*'  by  the  &ug;ge6tion  of 
false  or  equivocal  interpretations  too  oft  repeated  to  be  noff 
aiisivered. 

The  parliament,  he  eaith,  "made  their  covenant,  like 
manna,  agreeable  to  every  man's  palate."  This  is  another 
of  hiB  glosses  upon  the  covenant;  he  is  content  to  let  it  be 
ntanna,  but  his  (Irif);  is  that  men  should  loathe  it,  or  at  least 
expound  it  by  their  own  "■  relish"  and  "  latitude  of  sense ; ' 
wherein,  lest  any  one  of  the  simpler  »ort  should  fail  to  be 
his  craiUmaster,  he  furnishes  him  with  two  or  three  laxative, 
he  terms  them  "  genei-al  clauses,  which  may  serve  somewhat 
to  relieve  them"  against  the  covenant  taken  :  intimating,  is 
if  "  what  were  lawful  and  according  to  the  word  of  God,' 
were  no  otherwise  so,  than  as  every  man  fancied  to  himself. 
From  such  learned  explications  and  resolutions  as  these 
upon  the  covenant,  what  marvel  if  no  royalist  or  malignant 
refuse  to  take  it,  as  having  learnt  from  these  prince^  in- 
etrnctions  his  many  "salvoes,  cautious,  and  reservations," 
how  to  be  a  covenanter  and  anticovenanter,  hoTv  at  once  to 
^le  a  Scot,  and  an  Irish  rebel-  He  returns  again  to  disaUow 
of  "  that  reformation  whicii  the  covenant"  vows,  "  as  beii^ 
the  partial  advice  of  a  few  divines."  But  matters  of  this 
moment,  as  tliey  were  not  to  be  decided  there  by  those  di- 
vines, so  neither  are  they  to  be  determined  here  by  essavS 
and  curlal  aphorisms,  but  by  solid  proofs  of  scripture. 

The  rest  of  his  discourse  he  spends,  highly  accusing  tba 
parliament,  "  that  the  main  reformation  by"  them  "  intended 


wu  to  rob  the  church,"  and  much  applauding  himself  both 
for  "  his  forwardneBB"  to  all  due  reformation,  and  his  averae- 
nesB  from  all  such  kind  of  sacrilege.  All  which,  with  his 
glorious  title  of  the  "Church's  Defender,"  we  leave  liini  to 
make  good  by  "  Pharaoh's  divinity,"  if  he  pleaae,  for  to 
Joseph's  piety  it  will  be  a  task  unsuitable.  As  for  "  the 
parity  and  poverty  of  ministers,"  which  he  takes  to  be  so  sad 
of  "  consequence,"  the  scripture  reckons  them  for  two  spe- 
cial legacies  left  by  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples;  under 
which  two  primitive  nurses,  for  such  lliey  were  indeed,  the 
church  of  God  more  truly  flourahed  than  ever  after,  since 
the  time  that  imparity  and  chnrch-revenue  rushing  in,  cor- 
rupted and  helepered  all  the  clergy  with  a  worse  infection 
than  Gehazi's ;  some  one  of  whose  tribe,  rather  than  a  king, 
I  should  take  to  be  the  compiler  of  that  unsaltcd  and  Simo- 
nical  prayer  annexed :  although  tlie  prayer  itself  strongly 
prays  against  them.  For  never  such  holy  things  as  he 
means  were  given  more  to  swine,  nor  the  church's  bread 
more  to  dogs,  than  when  it  fed  ambitious,  irreligious,  and 
dimib  prelates. 


^^  CHAPTER  XV. 

f  Upon  the  many  Jealousies,  4'c. 

To  wipe  off  jealousies  and  scandals,  the  best  way  had 
hr'on  by  clear  actions,  or  till  actions  could  be  cleared,  by  evi- 
dent reasons:  but  mere  words  we  are  too  well  acquainted 
with.  Had  "  his  honour  and  reputation  been  dearer  to  him" 
tlian  the  lust  of  reigning,  how  could  the  parliament  of  either 
nation  have  laid  so  often  at  his  door  the  breach  of  words, 
promises,  acts,  oaths,  and  execrations,  as  they  do  avowedly 
in  many  of  their  petitions  and  addresses  to  him  ?  Thither  I 
remit  the  reader.  And  who  can  believe  that  whole  parlia- 
ments, elected  by  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  land, 
should  meet  in  one  mind  and  resolution  not  to  advise  him, 
but  to  conspire  against  him,  in  a  worse  powder-plot  than 
Catesbie's  "  to  blow  up,"  as  he  terms  it, "  the  people's  affectioa 
towards  him,  and  batter  down  their  loyalty  by  tne  engines  of 
foui  aspersions."  Water-works  rather  than  engines  to  batter 
with,  yet  those  aspersions  were  raised  from  the  foulness  of 
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hb  own  actions;  whereof  to  pnrge  himself,  he  uses  no  othsr 
argument  than  a  geuerai  and  bo  often  itemted  connneniblion 
of  niinself ;  and  tlunks  that  court  holy-watvr  haih  the  virtue 
of  ftxpiation,  at  lea^t  with  the  silly  people ;  to  whom  he  la- 
miliarly  imputes  sin  where  none  ia,  to  seem  liberal  of  his  ftx- 
givene^  where  none  ia  ftsked  or  needed. 

What  wavs  he  hath  taken  towards  the  prosperitv  of  hil 
people,  which  he  would  seem  "so  earnestly  to  desire,"  if  we 
do  but  once  call  to  mind,  it  will  be  enough  to  teach  us,  look- 
ing on  the  smooth  insinuations  here,  Uiat  tyrants  are  not 
more  flattered  by  their  slaves,  thaji  forced  to  flatter  others 
whom  they  fear.  For  the  people's  "  tranquillity  he  would 
willingly  be  the  Jonah ; "  but  lest  he  should  be  taken  at  b'n 
word,  pretends  to  foresee  within  ken  two  imaginary  "winds'' 
never  heard  of  in  the  compass,  which  threaten,  if  he  be  cast 
overboard,  "  to  increase  the  storm  ;  "  but  that  controveny 
divine  lot  bath  ended. 

"  He  had  rather  not  rule,  than  that  his  people  shoald  be 
ruined;"  and  yet,  above  these  twenty  years,  hath  been  ruin- 
ing the  people  i<bout  tlie  niceties  of  his  ruling.  He  is  accu- 
rate "  to  put  a  diSbrence  between  the  plague  of  malice  and 
the  ague  of  mistakes;  the  itch  of  novelty,  and  the  leprosy  of 
disloyalty."  But  had  he  as  weil  known  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  venerable  gray  hairs  of  ancient  religion  and  the 
old  scurf  of  superstition,  between  the  wholesome  heat  of  well 
governing  and  the  feverous  rageof  tyrannizing,  bis  judgment 
in  slate  physic  bad  been  of  more  authority. 

Much  he  prophesies,  "  that  the  credit  of  those  men,  who 
have  cast  black  scandals  on  him,  shall  ere  long  be  quite 
blasted  by  the  same  fiimace  of  popular  obloquy,  wherein 
they  sought  to  cast  his  name  and  honour."  I  believe  not 
that  a  Romish  gilded  portraiture  gives  better  oracles  than  a 
Babylonish  golden  imaee  could  do,  to  tell  us  truly  who 
heated  that  famace  of  obloquy,or  who  deserves  to  be  thrown 
in,  Nebuchadnezzar  or  the  three  kingdoms.  It  "gave  him 
great  cause  to  suspect  his  own  innocence,"  that  he  waa  op- 
|>osed  by  "bo  many  who  professed  singular  pie^."*  But 
this  qualm  was  soon  over,  and  he  concluded  rather  lu 
suspect  their  religion  than  his  own  innocence,  affirnuDg 
"'  '  "  many  with  him  were  both  learned  and  religion 
e  the  ordinary  size."     But  if  his  great  seal,  without  tbc 
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parliament,  were  not  sufficient  to  create  lords,  his 
must  needs  be  far  more  unable  to  create  learned  a 
gious  men  ;  and  who  shall  authorize  his  unlearned  judgment 
to  point  them  out? 

He  goeases  that  "  manv  well-minded  men  were  by  popular 
preachers  ui^ed  to  oppose  him."  But  the  opposition  un- 
doubtedly proceeded  and  continues  from  beads  far  wiser, 
and  spirits  of  a  nohler  strain ;  those  priest-led  Herodians. 
witii  their  blind  guides,  are  in  the  ditch  already ;  travelling, 
asthey  thought,  to  Sion,  but  moored  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He 
thanks  God  "  for  his  constancy  to  the  protestant  rehgion 
both  abroad  and  at  home,"  Abroad,  hi3  letter  to  the  pope ; 
at  home,  his  innovations  in  [he  church,  will  speak,  his  con- 
stancy in  religion  what  it  was,  without  fiirther  credit  to  this 
vain  boast.  His  "  using  the  assistance  of  some  papists,"  as 
the  cause  might  be,  could  not  hurt  his  religion ;  but,  in  the 
settling  of  protestantism,  their  aid  was  both  unseemly  and 
suspicious,  and  inferred  that  the  greatest  part  of  protestants 
were  against  him  and  his  obtruded  settlement. 

But  this  is  strange  indeed,  that  he  should  appear  now 
teaching  the  parliament,  what  no  man,  till  this  was  read, 
thought  ever  he  had  learned,"  that  difference  of  persuasion  in 
religious  matters  may  fall  out  where  there  is  the  sameness  of 
allegiance  and  subjection,"  If  he  thought  so  from  the 
begmning,  wherefore  was  there  such  compulsion  used  to  the 
puritans  of  England,  and  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  about 
conforming  to  a  Liturgy?  Wherefore  no  bishop,  no  king? 
Wherefore  episcopacy  more  i^reeable  to  monarchy,  if  differ- 
ent persuasions  in  religion,  may  agree  in  one  du^  and  alle- 
giance ?  Tims  do  court  maxims,  Rke  court  minions,  rise  or 
fall  as  the  king  pleases. 

Not  to  lax  him  for  want  of  elegance  aa  a  courtier,  in 
Oglio  ibr  Olla,  the  Spanish  word,  it  might  be  well  affirmed,  ■ 
that  there  was  a  greater  medley  and  dis proportioning  of  r&- 
ligions,  to  mix  papists  with  protestants  in  a  religous  cause, 
than  to  entertain  all  those  diversified  sects,  who  yet  were  all 
protestants,  one  religion,  though  many  opinions.  Neither  was 
It  any  "  shame  to  protestants,"  that  he,  a  declared  papist,  if 
bis  own  letter  to  the  pope,  not  yet  renounced,  belie  him  not, 
found  BO  few  protestants  of  his  religion,  as  enforced  h 
call  in  both  the  counsel  and  the  aid  ol  papists  to  help  eetablish  | 
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protestaDcy,  who  were  led  on,  not "  b^  the  sense  of  their  allfr 
giance,"  bat  by  the  hop«  of  his  aposiacj  to  Rome,  from  dis* 
puting  to  narring;  his  ovrn  voluntary  and  first  appeal. 

His  hearkening  to  evil  counsel  lore,  charged  upon  him  sooflen 
by  the  parliament,  he  puts  off  as  "  a  device  of  those  men  who 
were  so  eager  to  give  him  better  counsel."  That  "  those 
men"  were  the  parTiament,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  used 
the  counsel  of  none  but  those,  as  a  king,  ia  already  known. 
What  their  civility  laid  upon  evil  counsellors,  he  himself  most 
commonly  owned  ;  but  the  event  of  those  evil  counsel  "  tbe 
enormities,  the  confusions,  the  miseries,"  he  transfers  from  the 
guilt  of  )iis  own  civil  broils  to  tbe  just  resistance  made  by  par- 
Uament;  and  imputes  what  miscarri^es  of  his  they  could  not 
yet  remove  for  his  opposing,  as  if  they  were  some  new  misde- 
meanors of  their  bringing  in,  and  not  the  inveterate  diseases  of 
his  own  bad  government ;  which,  with  a  disease  as  bad,  lie 
fiills  ^ain  to  magnify  and  commend.  And  may  all  those 
wlio  would  be  governed  by  his  "  retractions  and  concessioas," 
rather  than  by  laws  of  parliament,  admire  his  self-encomiums, 
and  be  flattered  with  that  "  crown  of  patience,"  to  which  he 
cunningly  exhorted  them,  tbat  bis  monarchical  foot  might 
have  the  setting  tt  upon  their  heads  1 

That  trust  which  the  parliament  faithfully  discharged  in 
the  asserting  of  our  liberties,  he  calls  "  another  artmce  to 
withdraw  the  people  from  him  to  their  designs."  What  pieoe 
of  justice  could  they  have  demanded  for  the  people,  which 
the  jealousy  of  a  king  might  not  have  miscalled  a  design  to 
disparage  his  governmeni,  and  to  ingratiate  themselves  ?^  To 
be  more  just,  religious,  wise,  or  magnanimous  than  the  com- 
mon sort,  stirs  up  in  a  tyrant  both  fear  and  envy ;  and  straight 
he  cries  out  popularity,  which,  in  his  account,  is  little  less 
than  treason.  The  sum  is,  they  thousht  to  limit  or  take 
away  the  remora"  of  his  negative  voice,  wTiich,  like  to  that  liole 
pest  at  sea,  took  upon  it  to  anest  and  stop  the  commonweftlth 
steering  under  full  sail  to  a  reformation.  They  thought  to 
share  with  him  in  tlie  miUtia,  both  or  either  of  which  he 

*  He  bere  alludea  to  a  aupmittion  anciently  preralenl  among  (he  atuka 
of  ibe  Mediierranean,  thai  this  licile  liih  (the  eiAneU,  or  rrmofa,)  cIcaTJDg 
10  ihti  keeli  of  Bhip»,  could  aiay  iheir  course  even  when  under  full  niL 
Pliny,  in  the  opening  of  hii  32iid  book,  hiu  a  npleiiiliil  pasiage  oa  ihii 
mtiau*  Uea. — £xi. 
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CQuMnot  possibly  hold  without  cansent  of  the  people,  and  not 
be  absolutely  a  tvrant.  He  professes  "  to  nesire  no  othei 
liberty  than  what  he  envies  not  his  Bubjecta  according  to  law ;" 
yet  fought  with  might  and  main  aminst  his  subjecta,  lo  have 
a  sole  power  over  them  in  hia  hand,  both  against  and  beyond 
law,  Aa  for  the  phlloaophical  liberty  which  in  vain  he  talks 
of,  we  may  conclude  him  very  ill  trained  up  in  those  free 
notions,  who  to  civil  liberty  was  so  injurious. 

He  calls  the  conscience  "  God's  sovereignty  :"  why,  then, 
dolh  he  contest  with  God  about  that  supreme  title  ?  why  did 
he  lay  restraints,  and  force  enlai^emenls,  upon  our  consciencea 
in  things  for  which  we  were  to  answer  God  only  and  the 
chureh?  God  bida  ua  "  he  subject  for  conscience  sake;" 
that  is,  as  to  a  magistrate  and  in  the  laws;  not  usurping 
over  spiritnal  thinpiB,  as  Lucifer  beyond  his  sphere.  And 
the  Banie  precept  bida  him  likewise,  for  conscience  sake,  be 
subject  to  the  parliament,  both  his  natural  and  his  legal 
superior. 

Finally,  having  laid  the  fault  of  theae  commotions  not  upon 
his  own  misgovemment,  but  upon  the  "  ambition  of  others, 
the  necessity  of  some  men's  fortune,  and  thirst  after  novelty," 
he  bodes  himself  "  much  honour  and  reputation,  that,  hke 
the  sun,  shall  rise  and  recover  himself  to  such  a  splendour,  as 
owb,  bats,  and  such  feta)  birds  shall  be  unable  to  bear." 
Poets,  indeed,  use  to  vapour  much  after  this  manner.  Bat 
to  had  kings,  who,  without  cause,  expect  future  glory  from 
their  actions,  it  happens  as  to  had  poeta,  who  sit  and  atarve 
themselves  with  a  delusive  hope  to  win  immortality  by  their 
bad  lines.  For  though  men  ought  not  to  "  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities" which  are  just,  yet  nothing  hinders  us  to  o])eak  evil,  as 
often  as  it  is  the  truth,  of  those  who  in  their  diguitieB  do  evil. 
Thus  did  our  Saviour  himaelf,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Stephen 
the  Martyr.  And  those  black  veils  of  his  own  misdeeds  he 
might  be  sure  would  ever  keep  "  his  face  from  shining,"  till  iie 
could  "  refute  evil  speaking  with  well  doing,"  which  grace  he 
seems  here  to  pray  for ;  and  hia  prayer  doubtless  as  it  was 
prayed,  so  it  was  heard.  But  even  his  prayer  is  so  ambitious 
of  prerogative,  that  it  dares  ask  away  the  prerogative  of  Chri«l 
himself,  "  To  become  the  headstone  of  the  comer  " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Upon  the  Ordinance  against  the  Common- Prayer  Book. 

What  to  thiDk  of  liturgies,  both  the  sense  of  gcriptnre  and 
apostolical  practice  would  have  taught  him  better  than  bi) 
baman  reasonings  and  coniectures,  N'eTertbeless,  wbat 
weight  they  Lave,  let  us  consider :  if  it  "  be  no  news  lo  bn 
all  innovations  ushered  in  with  the  name  of  reformation,"  eare 
it  is  less  news  to  have  all  reformation  censured  and  opposed 
under  the  name  of  innovation,  by  those  who,  being  eiailed  in 
high  place  above  their  merit,  tear  all  change,  though  of  thing! 
never  so  ill,  or  so  unwisely  settled.  So  hardly  can  the  dotiga 
of  those  that  dwell  upon  antiquity  allow  present  times  aaf 
share  of  godliness  or  wiadoni. 

The  removing  of  liturgy  he  traduces  to  be  done  onlyuft 
"tiling  plausible  to  llie  people;"  whose  rejection  of  il  be 
likens,  with  small  reference,  to  the  crucifying-  of  our  Savioiu; 
nest,  that  it  was  done  "  to  please  those  men  who  gloried  in 
their  extemporary  vein,"  meaning  the  ministers.  For  whom 
it  will  be  best  lo  answer,  as  was  ansivered  for  the  man  bom 
blind,  "  They  are  of  age,  let  them  speak  for  themselves ;"  cN 
how  they  came  blind,  but  whether  it  were  liturgy  that  held 
them  tongue-tied. 

"  For  the  matter  contained  in  that  book,"  we  need  no  better 
wifncss  than  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  to  the  Comisli 
rebels  confesses  it  was  no  other  than  the  old.  mass-book  done 
into  Bnglish,  all  but  some  few  words  that  were  expunged. 
And  by  this  ai^umenC,  which  king  Edward  so  promptly  oad 
to  use  against  that  irreligious  rabble,  we  may  be  assured  it 
was  the  carnal  fear  of  those  divines  and  politicians  that  mo- 
delled the  litur^  no  further  oiF  from  the  oid  mass,  lest  by  too 
great  an  alteration  they  should  incense  the  people,  and  be  des- 
titute of  the  same  shifts  to  Sy  to,  which  they  nad  tatight  tlu 
young  king. 

"  Fur  the  manner  of  using  set  forms,  there  is  no  do^ 
but  that,  wholesome"  matter  and  good  desires  rightly  eoit- 
ceived  in  the  heart,  wholesome  words  will  follow  of  them- 
selves. Neither  can  any  true  Christian  find  a  reason  why 
liturgy  should  be  at  all  admitted,  a  prescription  not  imposed 
or  praciised  by  those  firet  founders  of  the  church,  who  alone 
had  that  authority  :  without  whose  precept  or  example,  how 
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conalantly  the  priest  puts  on  liis  gown  and  aurp.ice,  so  con- 
Btantly  doth  his  prayer  put  on  a  servile  yoke  of  liiui^y.  This 
is  evident,  that  they  "  who  nae  no  set  forms  of  pj'ayer,"  have 
words  from  their  affections ;  while  others  are  to  seek  affec- 
tions fit  and  proportionable  to  a  certain  dose  of  prepared 
words  ;  whJeh  as  they  are  not  rigoronaly  forbid  to  any  man's 
private  infirmity,  so  to  imprison  and  confine  by  force,  into  a 
pinfold  of  set  words,  those  two  most  unimprisonable  things, 
our  prayers,  and  that  divine  spirit  of  utterance  that  moves 
them,  is  a  tyranny  that  would  have  longer  hands  than  those 
giants  who  threatened  bondage  to  heaven.  What  we  may 
do  in  the  same  form  of  words  is  not  so  much  the  question, 
as  whether  Ktiii^y  may  be  forced  as  he  forced  it.  It  is  true 
that  we  "  pray  to  the  same  God  ;"  must  we,  therefore,  al- 
ways use  the  samft  words  ?  Let  us  then  use  hut  one  word, 
because  we  pray  to  one  God.  "  We  profess  the  same 
truths  ; "  hut  the  litui^  comprehends  not  all  truths  :  "  we 
read  the  same  scriptures,"  but  never  read  that  ail  those 
sacred  enpreasiona,  all  benefit  and  use  of  scripture,  as  to 
public  prayer,  shoidd  be  denied  us,  except  wiiat  was  barrelled 
up  in  a  common-prayer  book  with  many  mixtures  of  their 
own,  and,  which  is  worse,  without  salt. 

But  suppose  them  savoury  words  and  unmixed,  suppose 
them  manna  itself,  yet,  if  they  shall  be  hoarded  up  and  en- 
joined us,  while  God  every  morning  rains  doivn  new  exprra- 
sions  into  our  hearts ;  instead  of  being  fit  to  use,  they  will 
be  found,  like  reserved  manna,  rather  to  breed  worms  and 
stink.  "  We  have  the  same  duties  upon  us,  and  leel  the 
same  wants ; "  yet  not  always  the  same,  nor  at  all  times 
alike  ;  but  with  variety  of  circumstances,  which  ask  variety 
of  words,  whereof  God  hath  given  us  plenty  ;  not  to  use  so 
copiously  upon  all  other  occasions,  and  so  niggardly  to  him 
alone  in  our  devotions.  As  if  Christiana  were  now  in  a 
worse  femine  of  words  fit  for  prayer,  than  was  of  food  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  perhaps  the  priests  being  to  re- 
move the  shew-bread,  as  was  accustomed,  were  compelled 
every  sabbalh-day,  for  want  of  other  loaves,  to  bring  again 
still  the  same.  If  the  "  Lord's  Praver"  had  been  the  "  war- 
rant, or  the  pattern  of  aet  liiut^ies,  as  is  here  affirmed,  why 
was  neither  that  prayer,  nor  any  other  set  form,  ever  after 
used,  or  so  much  as  mentioned  by  the  apostles,  much  less 
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commended  to  onr  use  ?  Why  was  iheir  care  wanting  m  a 
thing  so  useful  to  ibe  church  ?  so  full  of  dauber  and  co*- 
tenlion  to  be  left  undone  by  them  to  other  men's  penning,  of 
whose  authority  we  could  not  be  so  cerlatn  ?  Why  wag  tfaii 
forgotten  by  them,  who  declare  that  they  have  revealed  10  Uf 
the  whole  counsel  of  God  ?  who,  as  he  left  our  affectjoiu  lo 
be  guided  by  his  sanctifying  Spirit,  so  did  he  likewise  oar 
words  to  be  put  into  us  without  our  premeditation  ;  not  odIj 
those  cautious  words  to  be  used  before  Gentiles  and  tyrants, 
but  much  mori!  those  filial  words,  of  which  we  have  so  fre- 
quent use  in  our  access  with  freedom  of  speech  lo  the  throne 
of  grace.  Which  to  lay  aside  for  other  outward  dictates  ol 
men,  were  to  Injure  him  and  his  perfect  giil,  who  is  the 
spirit,  and  giver  of  our  ability  to  pray  :  as  if  his  ministn- 
Oon  were  incomplete,  and  that  to  whom  he  gave  affections,  he 
did  not  also  aftbrd  utterance  lo  make  his  ^H  of  prayer  a  pei>- 
feet  gift ;  to  them  especially,  whose  office  in  the  church  is  to 
pray  publicly. 

And  although  the  gift  were  only  natural,  yet  votuntarf 
prayers  are  less  subject  to  formal  and  superficial  tempera 
than  set  forms.  For  in  those,  at  least  for  words  and  matia, 
he  who  prays  must  consult  first  with  his  heart,  which  in  like- 
lihood may  stir  up  his  afiections  ;  in  these,  having  both  wordi 
and  matter  ready  made  to  his  lips,  which  ia  enough  to  make 
u[i  the  outward  act  of  prayer,  his  affections  grow  lazy,  and 
come  not  up  easily  at  the  call  of  words  not  their  own.  The 
prayer  also  having  less  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  a 
heart  wherein  it  was  not  conceived,  saves  itself  the  labour  of 
BO  long  a  journey  downward,  and  flying  up  in  haste  on  the 
epecious  win^  of  formality,  if  it  fall  not  back  again  head- 
long, instead  of  a  prayer  wliich  was  expected,  presents  God 
with  a  set  of  stale  and  empty  word'^. 

No  doubt  but  "ostentation  and  formality"  may  taint  the 
best  duties ;  we  are  not  therefore  to  leave  dutira  for  no  du- 
ties, and  to  turn  prayer  into  a  kind  of  lurry.  Cannot  unpre- 
meditated babblings  be  rebuked  and  restrained  in  whom  we 
find  they  are,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  must  be  forbidden  in  all 
men  ?  But  it  is  the  custom  of  bad  men  and  hypocrites,  to 
take  advantage  at  the  least  abuse  of  good  things,  that  under 
that  covert  they  may  remove  the  goodness  of  those  things, 
rather  than  the  abuse.     And  how  unknowingly,  how  weakly 
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■  is  tlie  using  of  set  forms  attributed  here  to  "  constancy,"  ea 
F'      if  it  were  constancy  in  tlie  cuckoo  to  be  always  in  llie  same 

■  liturgy. 

f  Much  less  can  it  be  lawful  that  an  Englished  mass-book, 

■  composed,  foi'  aught  we  know,  by  men  neither  learned  nor 
•  godly,  should  justle  out,  or  at  any  time  deprive  ua  of  the  es- 

■  erciee  of  that  heavenly  giA,  which  God  by  special  promise 
k<  pours  out  daily  upon  his  church,  that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of 
►  prayer.     Wliereof  to  help  those  many  infirmities,  which  he 

■  reckons  up,  "  rudeness,  irapertinency,  flatness,"  and  the  like, 

■  we  have  a  remedy  of  God's  finding  out,  which  is  not  liturgy, 

■  but  his  own  tree  Spirit.     Though  we  know  not  what  to  pray 

■  as  we  ought,  yet  he  with  sighs  unutterable  by  any  words, 
B  much  less  by  a  stinted  liturgy,  dwelling  in  us  makes  inter- 

■  cession  for  us,  according  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  both 
n  in  privatfi  and  in  the  performance  of  all  ecclesiastical  duties. 
K  For  it  is  his  promise  also,  that  where  two  or  three  gatiiered 

together  in  his  name  shall  agree  to  ask  him  anything,  it  shall 

■  be  granted  ;  for  he  is  there  in  the  midst  of  them.     If  then 

■  ancient  churches,  to  remedy   the  infirmities  of  prayer,  or 

■  rather  the  itilections  of  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies,  ncg- 
I  lecting  that  ordained  and  promised  help  of  the  Spirit,  be- 
f  took  them  almost  four  hundred  years  after  Christ  to  liturgy, 
I      (their  own  invention,)  we  are  not  to  imitate  them ;  nor  to 

I  distrust  God  in  the  removal  of  that  truant  help  to  our  devo- 
tion, which  by  him  never  was  appointed.  And  what  is  said 
of  liturgy  is  said  also  of  directory,  if  it  be  imposed:  al- 
though  to  forbid  the  service-book  there  be  much  more  reason, 
ss  being  of  itsr.If  superstitious,  ofFenaive,  and  indeed,  though 
Englished,  yet  still  the  masB-book  ;  and  public  places  ought 
to  be  provided  of  such  as  need  not  the  help  of  liturgies  or 
directories  continually,  but  are  STipported  with  ministerial 
gifts  answerable  to  their  calling. 

Lastly,  that  the  common-prayer  book  was  rejected  because 
it  "  prayed  so  oft  for  him,"  he  had  no  reason  to  object ;  for 
what  large  and  laborious  prayers  were  made  for  him  in  the 
pulpits,  if  he  never  heard,  it  is  doubtful  they  were  ever  hcai'd 
in  Eeaven.  We  might  now  have  expected,  that  his  own  fol- 
lowing prayer  should  add  much  credit  to  set  forms;  but  on 
the  contraiy  we  find  the  same  imperfections  in  it,  as  in  most 
before,  which  he  lays  here  upon  cxtemporal.     Kor  doth  lie 

--  2f 
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Mk  of  Gild  to  be  directed  whether  liturgies  be  lawAil,li<  I 
presumes,  and  in  a  manoer  would  persuade  him,  Uutib^bc  I 
so;  prayiog,  "  that  the  church  and  he  may  never  vui  I 
them."  what  could  be  prayed  worse  extempore  ?  aoksU  | 
nieeu  by  wauling,  that  ihey  may  Dever  need  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  Dif  erenca  in  point  of  ChureK-GOi 
Thk  government  of  church  by  bishops  hath  been  soM; 
proved  from  the  scriptnres  to  be  vicious  and  usurped,  ^ 
whether  oat  of  piety  or  pohcy  maintained,  it  is  not  Buek 
material;  for  piety  grounded  upon  error  can  no  more  josd^ 
king  Charles,  than  it  did  queen  Mary,  in  the  sight  of  God 
or  man.  This,  however,  ojust  not  be  let  pass  •viihontase- 
I'ioufl  obeerration  ;  God  having  so  disposed  the  author  in  iLii 
chapter  as  to  confess  and  discover  more  of  mysterj  and  ow 
binution  between  tyranny  and  false  religion,  than  &om  uij 
other  hand  would  have  been  credible.  Here  we  may  see  the 
very  dark  roots  of  them  both  turned  ap,  and  how  they  twini 
and  interweave  one  another  in  the  earth,  though  above  grooml 
shoaling  up  in  hvo  several  branches. 

We  tnny  have  learnt,  both  from  sacred  history  and  times  if 
reformation,  that  the  kings  of  this  world  have  both  ever  hated 
and  liisti actively  feared  the  church  of  God.  Whether  it  U 
fur  tiiat  their  doctrine  seems  much  to  favour  two  things  U 
thorn  so  dreadful,  liberty  and  equality;  or  because  they  an 
tlio  children  of  tliat  kingdom,  which,  as  ancient  propbeclet 
have  foretold,  shall  in  the  end  break  to  pieces  and  dissolve  tK 
their  great  power  and  dominion.  And  those  kings  and  potefr 
tales  who  have  strove  most  to  rid  themselves  cf  this  fear,  \n 
nutting  off  or  suppressing  the  true  church,  have  drawn  umo 
thuniBQlves  the  occasion  of  their  own  ruin,  while  they  thoa^ 
with  most  policy  to  prevent  it.  Thus  Pharaoh,  when  mot 
he  began  to  fear  and  wax  Jealous  of  the  Israelittes,  lest  tfaer 
should  multiply  and  fight  against  him,  and  that  his  fear  8til> 
red  him  up  to  afflict  and  keep  them  under,  as  the  only  remedy 
of  what  he  leared,  soon  found  that  the  evil  which  before  slc^ 
came  suddenly  upon  him,  by  ibe  preposterous  way  he  look  U 
prevent  it. 


J  by  examples  between,  and  not  shutting  wilfully 
our  ejea,  we  may  see  the  like  atoiy  brought  to  pass  in  our  own 
land.  This  king,  more  than  any  before  him,  escept  perhaps 
his  father,  from  his  first  entrance  to  the  crown,  harbouring  in 
his  mind  a,  strange  fear  ami  suspicion  of  men  most  religious, 
and  their  doctrine,  which  in  his  own  language  he  here  acEnow- 
ledges,  lormingit  "  tha  seditious  exorbitancy  "  ofmtniBters' 
tongues,  and  doubting  "lest  they,"  as  he  not  Christianly  ex- 

{ireas  it,  "  should  with  the  keys  of  heaven  let  out  peace  and 
oyalty  from  the  people's  hearts."  Though  they  never 
preached  or  attempted  aught  that  might  justly  raise  in  him 
Buch  thoughts,  he  could  not  rest,  or  think  himself  secure,  so 
long  as  they  remained  in  any  oi'  his  three  kingdoms  unrooted 

But  outwardly  professing  the  same  religion  with  them,  ha 
could  not  presently  use  violence  ae  Pharaoh  did;  and  that 
course  had  with  others  betbre  but  ill  succeeded.  He  choosea 
therefore  a  more  myetieal  way,  a  newer  method  of  antichris- 
tain  Iraud,  to  the  church  more  dangerous ;  and,  like  to  Balak 
the  son  of  Zippor,  against  a  nation  of  prophets  thinks  it  best 
to  hire  oilier  esteemed  prophets,  and  to  undermine  and  wear 
ont  the  true  church  hy  a  fake  ecclesiostical  policy.  To  this 
drill  he  found  the  government  of  bishops  most  serviceable; 
an  order  iu  the  church,  as  by  men  first  corrupted,  so  mutu- 
ally cori'upting  them  who  receive  it,  both  in  judgment  and 
manners.  He,  by  conferring  bishoprics  and  great  livings  on 
whom  he  thougiit  most  pliant  to  hia  will,  against  the  known 
canons  and  universal  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  where- 
by those  elections  were  the  people's  right,  sought,  as  he  con- 
fesses to  have  "  greatest  influence  upon  churchmen."  They 
on  the  other  side  finding  themselves  in  a  high  dignity,  nd- 
ther  founded  by  scripture,  nor  allowed  by  reformation,  nor 
supported  by  any  spiritual  gift  or  grace  of  their  own,  knew 
it  their  bent  course  to  have  dependence  only  upon  him ;  and 
wrought  his  fancy  by  degrees  to  thai  degenerate  and  unkingly 
persuasion  of  "  No  bishop,  no  king."  Whenas  on  the  con- 
trary all  prelates  in  their  own  subtle  sense  are  of  another 
mind;  according  to  that  of  Pius  IV.,  remembered  in  the  his- 
tory of  Trent,  that  bishops  then  gruw  to  be  most  vigorous  and 
potent,  when  princes  happen  to  be  most  weak  and  impotent. 

Thus  when  both  interest  of  tyranny  and  episcopacy  were 
2p2 
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incorporate  into  each  otheiy  the  king,  whose  principal  safe^  j 
and  establishment  consisted  in  the  righteous  execution  of  ho 
civil  power,  and  not  in  bishops  and  their  wicked  coimsds, 
fatally  driven  on,  set  himself  to  the  extirpating  of  those  dud 
\vhose  doctrine  and  desire  of  church-discipline  he  so  feaied 
would  be  the  undoing  of  his  monarchy.  And  because  oo 
temporal  law  could  touch  the  innocence  of  their  lives,  he  be- 
gins with  the  persecution  of  their  consciences,  laying  scandab 
before  them  ;  and  makes  that  the  argument  to  inflict  his  od- 
just  penalties  both  on  their  bodies  and  estates.  In  this  war 
against  the  church,  if  he  had  sped  so,  as  other  haughty  mo- 
narchs  whom  God  heretofore  hath  hardened  to  the  like  ente^ 
prise,  we  ought  to  look  up  with  praises  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  Author  of  our  deliverance,  to  whom  victory  and  power, 
majesty,  honour,  and  dominion  belong  for  ever. 

In  the  meanwhile,  from  his  own  words  we  may  peroeiv« 
easily  that  the  special  motives  which  he  had  to  endear  and 
deprave  his  judgment  to  the  favouring  and  utmost  defending 
of  episcopacy,  are  such  as  here  we  represent  them  ;  and  how 
unwillingly,  and  with  what  mental  reservation,  he  conde- 
scended against  his  interest  to  remove  it  out  of  the  peers 
house,  hath  been  shewn  already.  The  reasons,  which,  he 
affirms,  wrought  so  much  upon  his  judgment,  shall  be  so  far 
answered  as  they  be  urged. 

Scripture  he  reports,  but  distinctly  produces  none ;  and 
next  the  **  constant  practice  of  all  Christian  churches  till  of 
late  years  tumult,  faction,  pride,  and  covetousness  invented 
new  models  under  the  title  of  Christ's  government."  Could 
any  papist  have  spoken  more  scandalously  against  all  refor- 
mation ?  Well  may  the  parliament  and  best  affected  people 
not  now  be  troubled  at  his  calumnies  and  reproaches,  since  he 
binds  them  in  the  same  bundle  with  all  other  the  reformed 
churches  ;  who  also  may  now  further  see,  besides  their  own 
bitter  experience,  what  a  cordial  and  well-meaning  helper 
they  had  of  him  abroad,  and  how  true  to  the  protestant  cause. 

As  for  histories  to  prove  bishops,  the  Bible, — if  we  mean 

not  to  run  into  errors,  vanities,  and  uncertainties must  be 

our  only  history.  Which  informs  us  that  the  apostle 
were  not  properly  bishops ;  next,  that  bishops  were  not  suc- 
cessors of  apostles,  in  the  function  of  apostleship.  And  that 
ii  they  were  apostles,  they  could  not  be  precisely  bishops; 
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if  bishops,  they  could  nol  be  apostles  ;  lliis  being  univep-   ' 
sal,  exiraoi'diTiary,  and  immediate  trom  Ood ;  that  being  a 
ordinary,  fixed,  particular  charge,  the  continual  inspection 
over  a  certain  flock.     And  although  an  ignorance  and  de-. 
viatioD  of  the  ancient  churches  afterward  may  with  as  much 
reason  and  chanty  he  supposed  as  sudden  in  point  of  prelacy, 
as  in  other  manifest  corruptions,  yet  that  "  do  example  since 
the  firsi  uge  for  fifteen  hundred  years  can  be  produced  of  any 
settled  church,  wherein  ivere  many  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions, which  had  not  some bishopfii  above  them  ;"  the  ecclesi- 
astical story,  to  which  he  appeals  for  want  of  scripture,  proves  | 
clearly  to  be  a  false  and  over-confident  assertion. 

Sozomenus,  who  a!)ove  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  in  his  I 
seventh  book,  relates  from  hia  own  knowledge,  that  in  the 
churches  of  Cyprus  and  Arabia  (places  near  to  Jerusalem,    I 
and  with  the  first  frequented  by  apostles)  they  had  bishops  in  I 
eveiy  village ;  and  what  could  those  be  more  than  presbyters  ?  1 
The  like  he  tells  of  other  nations ;  and  that  episcopal  churches  j 
in  those  days  did  not  condemn  them.     I  add,  that  many  | 
Western  churches,  eminent  for  their  faith  and  good  works,  and  ' 
settled  above  four  hundred  years  a^  in  France,  in  Piedmont 
and  Bohemia,  have  both  taught  and  practised  the  same  doc- 
trine, and  not  admitted  of  episcopacy  among  them.    And  if  we 
may  believe  what  the  punists  themselves  have  written  of  these 
churches,  which  they  call  Waldenses,  I  find  it  in  a  book  writ- 
ten almost  four  hundred  years  eince,  and  set  forth  in  the 
Bohemian  history,  that   those  churches  in  Piedmont  have 
held  the  same  doctrine  and  government  since  the  time  that 
Conslantine  wiih  his  mischievous  donations  poisoned  Sylvester 
and  the  whole  church.  1 

Others  affirm  they  have  so  continued  there  since  the  apos-  1 
ties ;  and  Theodoras  Belvederensis  in  his  relation  of  tliem 
confeaseih,  that  those  heresies,  as  he  names  them,  were  from 
the  first  times  of  Chrislianily  in  that  place.  For  the  rest  I 
refer  me  to  that  famous  testimony  of  Jerome,  who  upon  that 
very  place  which  he  cites  here,  th(!  Epistle  to  Titus,  declares 
openly  that  bishop  and  presbyter  were  one  and  the  same 
thing,  till  by  the  instigation  of  Satan,  partialities  grew  up  in 
the  church,  and  that  bishops,  rather  by  custom  than  any  or- 
dainment  of  CItrist,  were  exalted  above  presbyters ;  wiiose  ii»- 
torpretatioa  we  trust  shall  be  received  before  this  intricate  I 


I 
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stuff  tallied  hereof  Timothy  and  Titns,  and  T  know  not  wlioia 
their  Buccessore,  far  bejond  court-element,  and  as  far  beoeUk 
true  edification.  These  are  his  "fair  grounds  both  ina 
Bcriptnre  canona  and  ecclesiastical  examples  ;"  how  nndirina- 
like  written,  anil  how  like  a.  worldly  gospeller  that  utidersiaadi 
nothing  of  tliese  matters,  posterity  no  doubt  will  be  able  to 
judge;  and  will  but  little  regard  what  he  calls  apostolical,  vlw 
in  his  letter  to  the  pope  calls  apostolical  the  Roman  retigkni. 
Nor  let  him  think  to  plead,  that  therefore  ■*  it  waa  not 

Eolicy  of  state,"  or  obstinacy  in  him  which  upheld  episcopicj, 
ecause  the  iniaries  and  losses  which  he  sustained  by  n 
doing  were  to  him  "  more  considerable  than  episcopacy  itself}" 
for  all  this  might  Pharaoh  have  had  lo  say  in  bla  excuse  of 
detaining  the  Israelites,  tliat  his  own  and  his  kingdoin'i 
safety,  so  much  endangered  by  his  denial,  was  to  bim  more 
dear  than  all  their  building  labours  could  be  worth  to  Egypt. 
But  whom  God  hardens,  them  also  he  blinds. 

He  endeavours  to  make  good  episcopacy  not  only  in 
"  religion,  hut  from  the  nature  of  all  civil  government,  where 
parity  breeds  confusion  and  faction."  But  nf  faction  and 
confusion,  to  take  no  other  than  hia  own  testimony,  wlien 
hath  more  been  ever  bred  than  under  the  imparity  of  his  own 
monarchical  government?  of  which  to  make  at  this  time  longer 
dispute,  and  from  civil  constitutioDB  and  human  concmts  to 
debate  and  question  the  convenience  of  divine  ordination^  is 
neither  wisdom  nor  sobriety.  And  to  confound  Mosaic  priest- 
hood with  evangelic  presbyteir  against  express  insiituttoa,  is 
as  far  from  warrantable.  As  Uttle  to  the  purpose  is  it,  thai 
we  should  stand  polling  the  reformed  churches,  whether  they 
equalize  in  number  "  those  of  his  three  kingdoms ;"  of  whom 
so  lately  the  far  greater  part, — what  theynave  long  deuied 
to  do, — have  now  quite  thrown  off  episcopacy. 

Neither  may  we  count  it  the  language  or  religion  of  a  pre*- 
testant,  so  to  vilify  the  best  reformed  churches  (for  none  of 
them  but  Lutherans  retain  bishops)  as  to  fear  more  thescai^ 
dalizing  of  papists,  because  more  numerous,  than  of  our  pn> 
testant  brethren,  because  a  handful.  It  will  not  be  worth  tlie 
while  to  say  what  "schismatics  or  heretics"  have  had  no 
bishops:  yet,  lest  he  should  be  taken  for  a  great  reader,  lie 
who  prompted  him,  if  he  were  a  doctor,  might  have  remeui- 
bered  the  tbremenlioned  place  in  Sozomenus;  which  aUirnui, 


that  besides  the  Cypriana  and  Arabians,  who  were  counted 
ortliodoxal,  the  Novalians  rIso,  and  Motitanists  in  "Phrj'gia, 
had  no  other  bishops  ihan  such  as  were  in  every  village.  And 
what  presbyter  haih  a  narrower  diooesa  ?  As  for  the  Aerians, 
we  know  of  no  heretical  opinion  justly  fathered  upon  them, 
bill  that  they  held  bishops  and  presbylcrs  to  be  the  same. 
Which  he  in  this  place  not  obscurely  seems  to  hold  a  heresy 
in  all  the  reformed  churches ;  with  whom  why  the  church  of 
England  deslri'd  conformity,  he  cian  find  no  reason,  wiih  all 
bis  "  charily,  but  the  coming  in  of  the  Scots'  army ;"  such  a 
high  esteem  he  had  of  the  English  ! 

He  tempts  the  clergy  to  return  back  again  to  bishops,  for 
the  fear  of  "  tenuity  and  contempt,"  and  the  assurance  of  better 
"  thriving  under  the  favour  of  princes ;"  against  which  temp- 
tations if  the  clergy  cannot  arm  themselves  with  their  own 
spiritual  armour,  they  are  indeed  as  "  poor  a  curcass"  as  he 
tenns  them.  Of  secular  honours  and  great  revenues  added  to 
the  dignity  of  prelates,  since  the  fiubiecl  of  that  ijueslion  is  now 
removed,  we  need  not  spend  time :  but  this  perhaps  will  never 
be  unseasonable  to  bear  In  mind  out  of  Chrysostom,  that  when 
ministers  came  to  have  lands,  houses,  farms,  coaches,  horse% 
and  the  like  lumber,  then  religion  brought  forth  riches  in  the 
church,  and  the  daughter  devoured  the  mother. 

But  if  his  judgment  in  episcopacy  may  be  judged  by  the 
goodly  choice  he  made  of  bishops,  we  need  not  much  amuse 
ourselves  with  the  consideration  of  those  evils,  which  by  his 
foretelling,  will  "necessarily  follow"  their  pulling  down,  until 
lie  prove  that  the  apostles,  having  no  certain  aiocess  or  ap- 
pointed place  of  residence,  were  properly  "  bishops  over  those 
presbyters  whom  they  ordained,  or  churches  they  planted;" 
wherein  ofltimes  their  labours  were  both  joint  and  promiscu- 
ous; or  that  the  apostoUc  power  must  "neccBsarily  descend 
to  bishops,  the  use  and  end  '  of  either  function  being  so  dif- 
ferent And  how  tlie  church  hath  flourished  under  episco- 
pacy, let  the  multitude  of  their  ancient  and  gross  errors  testify, 
and  the  words  of  some  learnedest  and  most  zealous  bishops 
among  thum  ;  Kaziatizen  in  a  devout  passion,  wishing  prelacy 
bad  never  been ;  Bazil  terming  them  the  slaves  of  slaves : 
Saiat  Martin,  the  enemies  of  saints  ;  and  confessing  that  ailer 
he  was  made  a  bishop,  he  found  much  of  that  urace  decay  in 
Hm  which  he  had  before. 
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Concerning  his  '^  coronation  oath,"  what  it  was,  and  how 
far  it  bound  him,  already  hath  been  spoken.  This  we  may 
take  for  certain,  that  he  was  never  sworn  to  his  own  particular 
conscience  and  reason,  but  to  our  conditions  as  a  free  people, 
which  required  him  to  give  us  such  laws  as  ourselves  should 
choose.  This  the  Scots  could  bring  him  to,  and  would  not  be 
baffled  with  the  pretence  of  a  coronation  oath,  after  that  ejNS- 
copacy  had  for  many  years  been  settled  there.  Which  coo- 
cession  of  his  to  them,  and  not  to  us,  he  seeks  here  to  pat  off 
with  evasions  that  are  ridiculous.  And,  to  omit  no  shifts,  he 
alleges  that  the  presbyterian  manners  gave  him  no  encoun^ 
ment  to  like  their  modes  of  government.  If  that  were  so,  yet 
certainly  those  men  are  in  most  likelihood  nearer  to  amende 
ment,  who  seek  a  stricter  church-discipline  than  that  of 
episcopacy,  under  which  the  most  of  them  learned  their  man- 
ners. If  estimation  were  to  be  made  of  God's  law  by  their 
manners,  who,  leaving  Egypt,  received  it  in  the  wilderness, 
it  could  reap  from  such  an  inference  as  this  nothing  but 
rejection  and  disesteem.  For  the  prayer  wherewith  he  closes, 
it  had  been  good  some  safe  liturgy,  which  he  so  commends, 
had  rather  been  in  his  way;  it  would  perhaps  in  some 
measure  have  performed  the  end  for  which  they  say  liturgy 
was  first  invented  ;  and  have  hindered  him  both  here,  and  at 
other  times,  from  turning  his  notorious  errors  into  his  prayers. 


CHAPTER  XVIir. 

Upon  the  Uxbridge  Treaty,  8^c. 

"  If  the  way  of  treaties  be  looked  upon  "  in  general,  "  as 
retiring"  from  bestial  force  to  human  reason,  his  first  aphorism 
here  is  in  part  deceived.  For  men  may  treat  like  beasts  as 
well  as  fight.  If  some  fighting  were  not  manlike,  then  either 
fortitude  were  no  virtue,  or  no  fortitude  in  fighting.  And  as 
politicians  ofttimes  through  dilatory  purposes  and  emulations 
handle  the  matter,  there  hath  been  nowhere  found  more  besti- 
ality than  in  treating ;  which  hath  no  more  commendations 
in  it,  than  from  fighting  to  come  to  undermining,  from  vio* 
lence  to  craft ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  do  as  lions,  to  do 
as  foxes. 

The  sincerest  end  of  treating  after  war  once  proclaimed  iS; 
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either  to  part  with  more,  or  to  demand  less,  than  was  at  first  I 
fought  for,  rather  than  to  hazai'd  more  lives,  or  worse  mia-  ( 
chiefs.  What  the  parliament  in  that  point  were  willing 
have  done,  when  first  after  the  war  began,  they  petitioned  1 
him  at  Colnbrook  to  Touchsafe  a  treaty,  is  not  unknown.* 
For  after  he  had  taken  God  to  witness  of  hie  continual  readi- 
ness to  treat,  or  to  offer  treaties  to  the  avoiding  of  bloodshed, 
had  named  Windsor  the  place  of  treaty,  and  passed  his  royal 
word  not  to  advance  further,  till  commissioners  by  siudi  a 
time  were  sjieeded  towards  htm  ;  taking;  the  advantage  of  a 
thick  mist,  which  fell  that  evening— weather  that  soon  invited 
him  to  a  design  no  less  ti'eacherous  and  obscure — he  follow 
at  the  heela  of  those  messengers  of  peace  with  a  train  of  covert 
*  The  irfaole  history  of  ihia  traosactioa,  so  highly  dinhonourable  to  the 
king's  chuactei  both  bs  a  prince  and  as  a.  man,  is  f^von,  though  in  vetr 
cautious  luiguage,  by  Clarendon.  On  reaivinj;  the  petition  of  the  pultA< 
ment,  warded  in  the  moat  lespectfiil  and  conciliating  terms,  he  put  on  hii 
hypocritical  mask  of  piety,  the  common  resDuice  of  all  tyrants,  and  relied, 
"  We  take  God  to  witoesa,  how  deeply  we  are  afiecled  with  the  Diisniea  of 
this  kingdom,  which  heretofore  wb  have  atriven  as  much  as  in  us  lay  to  pn- 
Tent,"  &c.  J  and  finally  agrees  Co  treat  of  peace.  Clarendon  appears  to 
wlmic  that,  had  the  king  acted  honourahly  on  this  oussian,  the  psrliiiment 
wdiild  have  withdrawn  their  ganiun  (rom  Windsor,  and  n^gliatiom  would 
have  ensued  that  might  probably  have  ended  in  peace.  "  And  sure  the 
king  resolved  to  have  done  bo,"  he  «ays, — that  is,  to  have  retired  to  Read- 
ing,— "or  at  kua  to  have  stayed  at  Colnbrook  till  he  heard  again  ftom  the 
parliament.  But  Priacs  Rupert,  exalted  with  the  tenor  he  heard  his 
name  gave  to  the  enemy,  trusting  too  much  to  the  vulgar  intelligence  every 
man  received  &om  hii  fiiends  at  L«ndoa,  who,  according  to  their  own  pa;- 
BioDS  and  the  aifections  of  those  with  whom  they  correspoodoi,  condadcd 
0ml  i/ie  king  had  eo  great  a  party  in  London,  that  if  his  army  drew  near, 
DO  resistance  would  he  made,  iBii/iout  any  direction  Jrom  Ih^  f^^'^>  the  very 
Htxt  niataing  after  ike  committee  retamed  to  Loudon,  advanced  with  the 
horse  and  dragoons  to  Hounidow,  and  then  sent  to  the  king  to  derire  fdm 
that  the  army  might  advance  alter;  which  was,  in  that  case,  of  ahaolute 
necessity  s  fin  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  a  part  of  his  army  at  Brentford,  and 
the  rest  at  Acton  and  KiugMon."  But  they  were  treating  of  peace,  and 
there  could  be  no  danger.  However,  whUe  the  parliament  were  daUberating 
upon  peace,  Charles,  protesting  before  God  that  ho  had  the  weliare  of  the 
people  at  heart,  advanced  through  the  "treacherons  mist,"  against  Brent> 
fold,  where,  being  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Eraex's  troops,  "  the  king^  forces 
ent^ed  the  town  after  a  very  warm  lerriice,  the  chief  offiari  and  buhji 
toldieri  of  the  ot^r  lide  being  killed ;  and  they  took  there  above  five  hun- 
dred pcisonera,  eleven  cnloun,  and  tifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  good  ston 
of  ammunition.  But  this  victory  (for  coosidering  the  place,  it  might  »d] 
be  called  >o)  jn-uceii  nut  at  aHJbrlmuUe  to  hii  inajtily."  {Hiitory,  ^.  UL 


^ 
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war ;  snd  with  a  blood;  earpiise  falls  oq  c 
which  lay  quartering  at  BrenHbrd,  in  the  thoughts 
pectalion  of  a  treaty.  And  although  in  them  who 
trade  of  war,  and  againel  a  natural  enem^,  sacb  a 
might  in  the  rigour  of  martial  law  hare  been  excnst*!,  vfaSi 
arms  were  not  yet  by  agreement  suspended  ;  yet  by  a  kii^ 
who  seemed  so  heartily  to  accept  of  treating  with  his'su^eck) 
and  proiesses  here,  "  he  never  wanted  either  desire 
sitiun  to  it,"  professes  to  have  "  greater  confidence 

reason  than  in  his  sword,  and  as  a  Christian  to  seek  ^ 

and  en^ue  it,"  such  bloody  and  deceitful  advantages  wonU 
have  been  foiborne  one  day  at  least,  ii'  not  much  longer;  ii 
whom  there  had  not  beeo  a  ihiret  rather  than  a  dt-t^tstion 
of  civil  war  and  blood,  and  a  desire  to  subdue  rather  thin 
to  treat. 

In  the  midst  of  a  second  treaty,  not  long  after  sought  br 
the  parliament,  and  ailcr  much  ado  obtained  vrith  him  U 
Oxford,  what  subtle  and  unpeaceable  designs  be  then  bad  m 
chase,  bis  own  letters  discovered ;  what  attempts  oi'treachef- 
ons  hostility,  BucoesfifiJ  and  unsuccessful,  he  made  avainn 
Bristol,  Scarborough,  and  other  places,  the  proceeding  of 
that  treaty  will  soon  put  us  in  mind  (  and  how  he  was  so  Ui 
from  granting  more  of  reason  aftei'  so  much  of  blood,  that  he 
denied  then  to  grant  what  before  he  had  offered  ;  making  do 
other  use  of  treaties  pretending  peace,  than  to  gain  advantages 
that  might  enable  him  to  continue  war.  What  marvel  tliai 
if"  he  thought  it  no  diminution  of  himself,"  as  oil  as  he 
paw  his  time,  to  be  "  importunate  for  treaties,"  when  he  son^ 
them  only,  as  by  the  upshot  appeared,  "  to  get  opportunities?" 
And  once  to  a  most  cruel  purpose,  if  we  remembCT,  May  1643. 
And  that  messenger  of  peace  from  Oxford,  whose  secret  mee* 
eage  and  commission,  had  it  been  effected,  would  have 
dmwned  the  innocence  of  our  treating,  in  the  blood  of  a  de. 
fligned  massacre.  Nay,  when  treaties  from  the  parliament 
■ought  out  him  no  less  than  seven  times,  {ofl  enough  to  tes- 
tily the  willingness  of  their  obedience,  and  too  oft  for  the 
ni^esty  of  a  parUament  to  court  their  subjection,)  he,  in  the 
coiiddence  Ot  his  own  strength,  or  of  our  divisions,  returned  ui 
Mothiiijl  iMiek  but  denials,  or  delays,  to  their  most  necessaiy 
ttt^iMiids  1  And  being  at  lowest,  kept  up  stil!  and  sustained  bu 
Ikltnwt  fcmishod  hopes  with  the  hourly  expectation  of  rajftiug 


up  himself  the  higher,  by  the  greater  heap  nliich  he  eat  pro- 
Bjising  himself  of  our  sudileu  ruin  through  dissension, 

But  ho  infers,  as  if  the  parliament  would  have  compelled 
him  to  part  wiih  something  of  "  his  honour  as  a,  king."  What 
honour  could  he  have  or  call  his,  joined  not  only  with  the 
offence  or  disturbance,  but  with  the  bondage  and  destruction 
of  three  nations  ?  whereof,  though  he  be  earelesa  and  impro- 
vident, jet  the  parliament,  by  our  laws  and  freedom,  ought 
to  judge,  and  use  prevention  ;  our  iaws  else  were  but  cobweb 


laws.     And  what  were  all  his  most  rightfiil  hi 


1,  but  the 
's  gifl,  and  the  investment  of  tEat  lustre,  majesty,  and 
tonour,  which  for  the  public  good,  and  no  otherwise,  re- 
dounds from  a  whole  nation  into  one  person  ?  So  far  is  any 
honour  from  being  his  to  a  common  mischief  and  calamity. 
Yet  still  he  talks  on  equal  tei'ms  with  the  grand  representative 
of  that  people,  for  whose  sake  he  was  a  king ;  as  if  the  gene- 
ral wellare  and  his  subservient  rights  were  of  equal  moment 
or  consideration.  His  aim  indeed  hath  ever  been  to  magnify 
and  exalt  his  borrowed  rights  and  prerogatives  above  the  par- 
liament and  kingdom,  of  whom  he  holds  them.  But  when  a 
king  sets  himseu'  to  bandy  against  the  highest  court  and  resi- 
dence of  all  his  regal  power,  ne  then,  in  the  single  person  of  a 
man,  fights  against  his  own  majesty  and  kingship,  and  then 
indeed  feta  the  first  hand  to  his  own  deoosing. 

"  The  treaty  at  Uxbridge,"  he  eaith,  "  gave  the  fairest 
hopes  of  a  happy  composure;"  fairest  indeed,  if  his  instruc- 
tions to  bribe  our  commissioners  with  the  promise  of  security, 
rewards,  and  places,  were  fair.  What  other  hopes  it  gave, 
no  man  can  tell.  There  being  but  three  main  heads  whereon 
to  be  treated — Ireland,  episcopacy,  and  tlie  militia;  the  first 
was  anticipated  and  forestalled  by  a  peace  at  any  rate  Ut  be 
hastened  with  the  Irish  rebels,  ere  the  treaty  could  begin,  that 
he  might  pretend  his  word  and  honour  passed  against  "  the 
specious  and  popular  arguments  "  (he  calls  them  no  better) 
which  the  partiametit  would  urge  upon  him  for  the  continuance 
of  that  just  war.  Episcopacy  lie  bids  the  queen  be  confident 
he  will  never  quit;  *  which  informs  us  by  what  patronage  it 

"  Yet  it  *aa  hn  advice  that  he  should  quit  it  j  and  Sir  WiliiBin  Drvc- 
nont  wai  dispatched  Dier  frocn  FrHoce,  in  (he  hope  of  prevailing  an  him  la 
■buidon  epiimpujt,  which  ahe  dopised,  as  much  u  he  luperatitious!)'  re- 
verenced ll.  (Ciarmdan,  v.  411.]    The  hiitoiian,  indeed,  relates,  (hsi  she 
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Blood ;  and  the  sword  he  resolres  to  clutch  as  fast,  as  if  God 
with  his  own  hand  had  put  it  into  his.  This  was  the  "  mods- 
ration  which  he  broueht ;"  this  was,  *'  as  far  as  reason,  h» 
nour,  conscience/'  and  the  queen,  who  was  his  regent  in  a& 
these,  "  would  give  him  leave." 

Lastly,  "  for  composure,"  instead  of  happy,  how  misenbli 
it  was  more  Hkelj  to  have  been,  wise  men  could  then  judge; 
when  the  English,  during  treaty,  were  called  rebeu;  the 
Irish,  good  and  catholic  subjects ;  and  the  parliament  befbre- 
handy  though  for  fashion's  sake  called  a  parliament,  yetybji 
Jesuitical  sleight,  not  acknowledged,  though  called  so;  botpD- 
vatcly  in  the  council  books  enrolled  no  parliament :  thitif 
accommodation  had  succeeded,  upon  what  terms  soever,  such 
a  devilish  fraud  was  prepared,  that  the  king  in  his  own  esteem 
had  been  absolved  from  all  peiformance,  as  having  treated 
with  rebels  and  no  parliament ;  and  they,  on  the  other  side^ 
instead  of  an  expected  happiness,  had  been  brought  under  the 
hatchet.*  Then  no  doubt  ^'  war  had  ended,"  that  massacre  tnd 
tyranny  might  begin.  These  jealousies,  however  raised,  let 
all  men  see  wheUier  they  be  diminished  or  allayed  by  the 
letters  of  his  own  cabinet  opened.  And  yet  the  breach  of  this 
treaty  is  laid  all  upon  the  parliament  and  their  commissioners, 
with  odious  names  of "  pertinacy,  hatred  of  peace,  faction, 
and  covetousness,"  nay,  his  own  brat,  "  superstition,"  is  laid 
to  their  charge ;  notwithstanding  his  here  professed  resolution 
to  continue  both  the  order,  maintenance,  and  authority  of  pre- 
lates, as  a  truth  of  God. 

And  who  "  were  most  to  blame  in  the  unsuccessfulness  of 

**was  never  advised  by  those  who  either  luderstood  or  valued  his  true 
interests ;"  "  which,"  observes  Warburton,  "  is  one  of  the  severest  things  be 
has  permitted  himself  to  say  of  this  wicked  woman,"  (vii.  617.) — ^Ed. 

*  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  such  was  the  hypocrisy  and 
duplicity  of  Charles  the  First's  character,  that  no  one  could  trust  him.  for 
in  1647,  when  the  Scotch  commissioners  waited  on  him  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  many  officers  of  the  army  seemed  desirous  of  serving  his  cause,  a  dread 
of  his  Jesuitical  principles  aros^  and  checked  them.  "  If  those  who  at  this 
time  governed  the  army  had  any  real  intention  of  restoring  the  king,  they 
certainly  were  diverted  from  the  duplicity  they  discovered  in  the  king's 
character,  manifested  in  this  negotiation  with  the  Scotch  commissioners." 
(Warburton,  Notes  on  Clarendon,  vii.  618,  619.)  And  again :  "  The  king, 
by  all  the  accounts  of  that  time,  even  by  some  of  those  wrote  by  his  own 
servants,  acted  a  double  and  disingenuous  part  with  those  who  governed  the 
army." — ^£d 
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(hat  treaty,"  his  appeal  \a  to  God's  decision  ;  believing 
very  t^xcusable  at  that  tribunal.  Sut  if  ever  man  gloried 
an  inflexible  Btiffiiess,  he  came  not  behind  any ;  and  that  grand' 
maxim,  always  to  put  something  into  his  treaties  which  might-, 
give  colour  to  refuse  alt  that  was  in  other  things  granted,  and' 
to  make  them  signify  nothing,  was  his  own  principal  maxim 
and  jiarticular  instructions  to  his  commissioners.  Yet  all,  by 
his  own  verdict,  must  be  construed  reason  in  the  king,  and 
depraved  temper  in  the  narhament. 

That  the  "highest  tide  of  success,"  with  these  principles 
and  designs,  "  set  him  not  above  a  treaty,"  no  great  wonder. 
And  yet  if  that  be  spoken  to  his  praise,  the  parliament  therein 
surpassed  hun ;  who,  when  he  was  their  vanquished  and  their 
captive,  his  forces  utterly  broken  and  disbanded,  yei  offered 
him  three  several  times  no  worse  proposals  or  demands,  than 
■when  he  stood  fair  to  be  their  conqueror.  But  that  impru- 
dent surmise  that  his  lowest  ebb  could  not  set  him  "  below  a 
fight,"  was  a  presumption  that  ruiued  him. 

He  presaged  the  future  "  unsuccessfulness  of  treaties  by  the 
TinwillingnesB  of  some  men  to  treat ;"  and  could  not  see  what 
was  present,  that  their  unwillingness  had  good  cause  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  continual  experience  of  his  own  obstinacy  and 
breach  of  word.  His  prayer,  therefore,  of  forgiveness  to  the 
cuil^  of  that  treaty's  breaking,  he  had  good  reason  to  say 
heartily  over,  as  including  no  man  in  that  guilt  sooner  than 
himself^  As  for  that  protestation  following  In  his  prayer, 
"  How  ofl,  have  I  entreated  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak  thereof 
they  make  them  ready  to  war ;"  unless  he  thought  himself 
still  in  that  perfidious  mist  between  Colnbrook  and  Hounslow, 
and  thought  that  mist  could  hide  him  from  the  eye  of  Heaven 
as  well  as  of  man,  after  such  a  bloody  recompence  given  to 
our  first  offers  of  peace,  how  could  this  in  the  sight  of  heaven 
without  horrors  of  conscience  he  uttered? 
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-*  CHAPTER  XIX. 

^K.  Upoa  the  various  Evenls  of  the  War. 

^^It  is  ho  new  or  imwonted  thing,  for  bad  men  to  claim  a.  . 
--fflnch  part  in  Ood  as  his  best  servants;  to  U!<urp  and  imitate  J 
their  wrrds,  ani  appropriate  to  themselves  those  propertieii  I 


which  beloDgonlr  to  the  good  and  righteous.  Thia  not  onlf  ■ 
•cripture  is  familiarly  to  De  found,  but  here  also  in  Hua  cbuy  [ 
ter  of  Apocrypha.  He  telU  us  mach  why  "  it  pleased  GoJ"  I 
lo  send  liim  Tictory  or  loss,  f  although  what  in  eo  doing  ini  *i 
the  intent  of  Goil,  he  might  oe  much  mistaken  as  to  his  on  [ 
particular,)  but  we  are  yet  to  learn  irfaat  real  goodiuelit 
made  lliereof  in  bb  practice. 

Those  numbers,  which  he  grew  to  "  from  small  begis- 
nings,"  were  not  such  as  out  of  love  came  to  protect  him,  (or 
none  approved  bis  actions  as  a  king,  except  courtiers  and  pre- 
lates, but  were  such  as  fled  lo  be  protected  by  him  from  the 
fear  of  that  reformation  which  the  pravity  of  their  lives  wodi 
not  bear.  Such  a  snowball  be  might  easily  gather  by  rolling 
through  those  cold  and  dark  provinces  of  ignorance  and  ieiri- 
ness,  where  on  a  sudden  be  became  so  numezMus.  He  to- 
pates  that  to  God's  "  protection  "  which,  to  them  who  petMl 
in  a  bad  cause,  is  either  his  long-suffering  or  his  hardening; 
and  thatto  whole3oraQ"cb£istiBenienl"  which  were  the  gradud 
he^nings  of  a  severe  punishment.  For  if  neither  God  dm 
nature  put  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  any  whomsoever,  bO 
to  a  lawful  end,  and  commands  our  obedience  to  the  anthorilj 
of  liiw  only,  not  to  the  tyrannical  force  of  any  person ;  and  if 
the  laws  of  our  land  have  placed  the  sword  in  do  man's  sinde 
band,  eo  much  as  to  imsheath  against  a  foreign  enemy,  mud 
less  upon  the  native  people  ;  but  have  placed  it  in  that  electin 
body  of  the  parliament,  to  whom  the  making,  repealing,  judg- 
ing, and  interpreting  of  law  itself  was  also  committed,  as  Wi 
fittest,  so  long  as  we  intended  to  be  a  free  nation,  and  not  tlu 
slaves  of  one  man's  will ;  then  was  the  king  himf^elf  disobO' 
dient  and  rebellious  to  that  law  by  which  he  reigned :  ani 
by  authority  of  parliament  to  raise  arms  against  him  in  d^ 
fence  of  law  and  liberty,  we  do  not  only  think,  but  beliete 
and  know,  was  justifiable  both  "  by  the  word  of  God,  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  all  lawful  oaths;"  and  they  wJio  sided 
with  him,  fought  against  all  these. 

The  same  allegations  which  be  uses  for  himself  and  his 
party,  may  as  well  fit  any  tyrant  in  the  world ;  for  let  tlu 
parliament  be  called  a  Action  when  the  king  pleases,  and 
that  no  law  must  be  made  or  changed,  either  civil  or  reli- 
gious, because  no  law  will  content  all  sides,  then  must  he 
made  ur  changed  no  law  at  all,  but  what  a  tyrant,  be  he 
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proiestant  or  papist,  thinks  fit.  Which  tyrannous  g 
forced  upon  us  by  the  sword,  he  who  flights  against,  and 
dies  fighting,  if  his  other  sins  outweigh  not,  dies  a  martyr 
undoubtedly  hoth  of  the  faith  and  of  the  common  wealth  ;  and 
I  hold  it  not  as  the  opinion,  but  as  the  full  belief  and  persua- 
sion, of  far  holier  and  wiser  men.  than  parasitic  prtachers ; 
who,  without  their  dinner-doctrine,  know  that  neither  king, 
law,  civil  oaths,  nor  religion,  was  ever  eatabhshed  without 
the  parliament.  And  their  power  is  the  same  to  abrogate 
as  to  establish ;  neither  is  anything  to  be  thought  estab- 
lished, which  that  house  declares  to  be  abolished.  Where 
the  parliament  sits,  there  inseparably  sits  the  king,  there  the 
laws,  there  our  oaths,  and  whatsoever  can  be  civil  .in  reli- 
gion. They  who  fought  for  the  parliament,  in  the  truest 
sense,  fought  for  all  these ;  who  fought  for  the  king  divided 
from  his  parliament,  fought  for  the  shadow  of  a  king  against 
all  these;  and  for  things  ihat  were  not,  as  if  they  were  es- 
tablished. It  were  a  thing  monstrously  absurd  and  eontra- 
dictory,  to  give  the  parliament  a  legislative  power,  and  then 
to  upbraid  tbem  for  transgressing  old  establishments, 

But  the  king  and  hia  party  having  lost  in  this  quarrel 
their  heaven  upon  earth,  begin  to  make  great  reckoning  of 
eternal  hfe,  and  at  an  easy  rale  inybrma  pauperis  eanoniM 
one  another  into  heaven ;  he  them  in  his  book,  they  him  in 
the  portraiture  before  his  book.  But,  as  was  said  before, 
stage-work  will  not  do  it,  much  less  the  "justness  of  their 
cause,"  wherein  most  frequently  they  died  in  a  brutish 
fierceness,  with  oaths  and  other  damning  words  in  their 
mouths;  as  if  such  had  been  all  "the  only  oaths"  they 
fought  for ;  which  undoubtedly  sent  them  full  sail  on  another 
voyage  than  to  heaven.  In  the  meanwhile  they  to  whom 
God  gave  victory  never  brought  to  the  king  at  Oxford  the 
state  of  their  consciences,  that  he  should  prestime  without 
confession,  more  than  a  pope  presumes,  to  tell  abroad  what 
*'  conflicts  and  accusations  men  whom  he  never  spoke  with 
have  "  in  their  own  thoughts,"  We  never  read  of  any  Eng- 
lish king  but  one  that  was  a  confessor,  and  his  name  was 
Edward ;  yet  sure  it  passed  his  Eklll  to  know  thoughts,  as 
this  king  takes  upon  him.  But  they  who  wilt  not  stick  to 
slander  men's  inward  consciences,  which  they  can  neither 
see  nor  know,  much  less  will  care  to  slander  outward  actinnSj 
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which  they  pretend  to  see^  though  with    senses  nefer  u 
vitiated. 

To  judge  of  ^'  his  condition  conquered,'*  and  the  manner 
of  ^^  dying"  on  that  side,  hy  the  sober  men  that  chose  it, 
would  be  his  small  advantage :  it  being  most  notorious,  thic 
they  who  were  hottest  in  his  cause,  the  most  of  them  were 
men  oftener  drunk,  than  by  their  good-will  sober,  and  veiy 
many  of  them  so  fought  and  so  died.  And  that  the  con* 
science  of  any  man  should  grow  suspicious,  or  be  now  con- 
victed by  any  pretensions  in  the  parliament,  which  are  now 
proved  false  and  unintended,  there  can  be  no  just  cause. 
For  neither  did  they  ever  pretend  to  establish  his  throne 
without  our  liberty  and  religion,  nor  religion  without  the 
word  of  God,  nor  to  judge  of  laws  by  their  being  established, 
but  to  establish  them  by  their  being  good  and  necessary. 

He  tells  the  world  ^'  he  oflcn  prayed,  that  all  on  his  side 
might  be  as  faithful  to  God  and  their  own  souls,  as  to  him." 
But  kings,  above  all  other  men,  have  in  their  hands  not  to 
pray  only,  but  to  do.  To  make  that  prayer  efieetnal,  be 
should  have  governed  as  well  as  prayed.  To  pray  and  not 
to  govern,  is  for  a  monk,  and  not  a  king.  Till  then  be 
might  be  well  assured,  they  were  more  iaithfiil  to  their  lust 
and  rapine  than  to  him.  In  the  wonted  predication  of  his 
own  virtues  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  to  "  conquer  he  never 
desired,  but  only  to  restore  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his 
people."  It  had  been  happy  then  he  had  known  at  last, 
that  by  force  to  restore  laws  abrogated  by  the  legislative 
parliament,  is  to  conquer  absolutely  both  them  and  law 
itself.  And  for  our  liberties  none  ever  oppressed  them  more, 
both  in  peace  and  war :  first,  like  a  master  by  his  arbitrary 
power ;  next,  as  an  enemy  by  hostile  invasion. 

And  if  his  best  friends  feared  him,*  and  **  he  himself, 
in  the  temptation  of  an  absolute  conquest,"  it  was  not 
only  pious  but  friendly  in  the  parliament,  both  to  fear  him 
and  resist  him ;  since  their  not  yielding  was  the  only  means 
to  keep  him  out  of  that  tem])tution  wherein  he  doubted  his 
his  own  strength.  lie  takes  himself  to  be  **  guilty  in  this 
war  of  nothing  else,  but  of  confirming  the  power  of  some 

•  "  The  king's  best  friendi,"  says  Bishop  AVarburton,  "  dreaded  his  end 
\ng  the  war  by  conquest,  ns  knowing  his  despotic  disposition.*'    (Noief 
Clarendon,  vii.  5G3.) — Ed. 
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men.'  Tlius  all  along  lie  signifies  the  parliajnent,  whom  to 
have  settled  by  an  act  he  coiinta  to  be  hia  only  gailtinesg. 
So  well  he  knew  that  to  continue  a  parliament,  was  to  raise 
a  war  againet  himself;  what  were  hia  actiona  then,  and  hia 
government  the  while?  For  never  was  it  heard  in  all  our 
Btoiy,  that  parliamentB  made  war  ou  their  kings,  but  on  their 
tyranlB  ;  whose  modesty  and  gratitude  was  more  wanting  to 
the  parliament  than  theirs  to  any  auch  kings. 

What  he  yielded  was  his  fear ;  what  he  denied  waa  hia 
obstinacy-  Had  he  yielded  more,  fear  might  perchance 
have  saved  hini ;  had  he  granted  leaa,  his  obatinacy  had 
perhaps  the  sooner  delivered  us.  "  To  review  the  occasions 
of  this  war,"  will  be  to  them  never  too  late,  who  would  be 
warned  by  his  example  from  the  like  evils:  but  to  wish  only 
a  happy  conclusion,  will  never  expiate  the  fault  of  his  un- 
happy b<^inningg.  It  ia  true,  on  our  aide  the  sins  of  our 
Uvea  not  seldom  fought  against  ub  :  but  on  their  side,  he- 
Bides  those,  the  grand  ain  of  their  cause.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise,  when  be  desirea  here  moat  unreasonably,  and  in- 
deed aacrilegiou9ly,that  we  should  be  subject  to  him,  though 
not  fuj'ther,  yet  as  fkr  as  all  of  us  mny  t>e  eubject  to  God ;  to 
whom  this  expreaaion  leaves  no  precedency?  He  who  de- 
sires from  men  as  much  obedience  and  subjection  as  we  may 
all  pay  to  God,  desires  not  less  than  to  be  a  God :  a  aacri- 
lege  far  vrorse  than  meddling  with  the  bishops'  lands,  as  he 


His  prayer  is  a  good  prayer  and  a  glorious ;  but  glorying  is 
not  good,  if  it  Know  not  that  a  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole 
lump.  It  should  have  purged  ou.1  the  leaven  of  untruth,  in 
telling  God  that  the  blood  of  his  subjects  by  him  shed  was 
in  his  juat  and  necesiiary  defence.  Yet  this  is  remarkable ; 
God  hath  here  so  ordered  bis  prayer,  that  as  his  own  lips 
acquitted  the  parliament,  not  long  before  his  death,  of  all  the 
blood  spilt  in  this  war,  so  now  his  prayer  unwittingly 
draws  it  upon  bimeelf.  For  God  imputes  not  to  any  niaa 
tie  blood  he  spills  in  a  juat  cause  ;  and  no  man  ever  begged 
his  not  imputing  of  that,  which  be  in  bis  justice  could 
not  impute;  so  that  now,  whether  purposely  or  nnawaie,  he 
hath  confesaod  both  to  God  and  man  the  blood-guiltineBB  of 
all  this  war  to  lie  apon  his  own  head. 

TOL.  L  2  Q 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Upon  the  Reformation  of  the  Timet. 

This  chapter  cannot  punctually  be  answered  without  mart 
repetitions  than  now  can  be  excusabte ;  whicb  perhaps  ban 
ah'eady  beeo  more  humoured  tliaa  mtis  needfal.  As  it  po- 
senta  us  witb  nothing  new,  so  with  bis  exceptions  &g^nst  re- 
formation pitifully  old,  and  tattered  with  continual  nring} 
not  only  in  his  book,  but  in  the  words  and  writings  of  t^ay 
papipt  and  popbb  king.  On  the  scene  be  thrusts  out  fini 
an  antimasqiie  oi  bugbears,  novelty  and  perturbation ;  ihii 
the  ill  looks  and  nol^  of  thase  two  may  as  long  as  po^ble 
drive  off  all  endeavours  of  a  reformation.  Thus  son^ 
pope  Adrian,  by  representing  the  like  vain  terrors,  to  divert 
and  dissipate  the  zeal  of  those  reforming  princes  of  tbe  ige 
befoj-e  in  Germany.  And  if  we  credit  Latimer's  sowoni^ 
our  papists  here  in  England  pleaded  the  same  dangers  and 
inconveniences  gainst  that  which  was  refoiined  by  Edward 
VI.  Whereas  if  those  fears  had  been  available,  Chrisliaiut; 
itself  had  never  been  received :  which  Christ  foretold  Ut 
would  not  be  admitted,  without  the  censure  of  novelty,  sm. 
many  great  commotions.  These  grants  therefore  are  not  U> 
deter  us. 

He  grants  reformation  to  be  "  a  good  wort,"  and  con- 
fcssea  "  what  the  iadulgonco  of  times  and  corruption  of  miu)- 
ners  might  hare  depraved."  So  did  the  forementioDBl 
popo,  and  onr  grandsire  pripists  in  this  roalm.  Yet  all  of 
them  agree  in  one  song  with  this  here,  that  "  they  aro  Bcmj 
to  see  BO  little  regard  Lad  to  laws  established,  and  the  reli- 
gion settled."  "Popular  compliance,  di^olution  of  aQ 
order  and  government  in  the  church,  schisms,  opinions,  m- 
deconcieB,  confusions,  sacrilegious  invaaions,  cout^mpt  of  tlw 
clergy  and  their  liturgy,  diminution  of  princes;"  all  those 
complaints  are  to  bo  read  iu  the  messages  and  speedw 
almost  of  every  legate  from  the  popo  to  those  etatea  asd 
cities  which  began  reformation.  From  whence  he  eitlwr 
learned  tho  same  pretences,  or  had  them  naturally  in  hini 
from  tho  same  spirit.  Neither  waa  there  ever  so  sincere  a 
reformation  that  hath  eecaped  these  clamours. 

Ho  offured  a  "  synod  or  convocation  rightly  choEeQ." 
So  ofibied  all  those  popish  kinga  heretofore ;  a,  couise  the 


most  DnEBlbfactory,  as  mattei'i  have  been  long  carried,  and 
fuund  by  experience  in  the  cliurcli  liable  to  the  greatest 
fraud  and  packing;  no  solution  or  redress  of  evil,  but  an  in- 
crease  rather ;  detested  therefore  by  Nazianzen,  and  some 
other  of  the  fathers.  And  let  it  be  produced,  what  good 
hath  been  done  by  synods  from  the  first  times  of  reforma- 
tion. Not  to  justity  what  enormities  the  vulgar  may  com- 
mit, in  the  rndenesa  of  their  aeal,  we  need  but  only  instance 
how  he  bemoans  "  the  pulling  down  of  crosses"  and  other 
Bupcrstitious  monuments,  as  the  effect  "  of  a  popular  and 
deceitfal  reformation."  How  little  this  savours  of  B  pro- 
testant  is  too  easily  ]>erceived. 

What  he  charges  in  defect  of  "  piety,  charity,  and  mo- 
rality," hath  been  also  charged  by  papists  upon  tbe  best 
reformed  churches;  not  as  if  they  the  accusers  were  not  ten- 
fold more  to  be  accused,  but  oat  of  their  malignity  to  all 
endeavour  of  amendment;  as  we  know  who  accused  to  God 
the  sincerity  of  Job ;  an  accusation  of  all  others  the  most 
easy,  whenas  there  lives  not  any  mortal  man  so  excellent, 
■who  in  these  things  is  not  always  deficient.  But  the  in- 
firmities of  the  best  men,  and  the  scandals  of  mixed  hypo- 
crites in  all  times  of  reforming,  whose  bold  intrusion  covets 
to  be  ever  seen  in  things  most  sacred,  as  they  are  most  spe- 
cious, can  lay  no  just  blemish  upon  the  integrity  of  others. 
much  less  upon  the  purpose  of  reformation  itself  Neither 
can  the  evil  doings  of  some  be  the  excuse  of  our  delaying  or 
deserting  that  duty  to  the  church,  which  for  no  respect  of 
times  or  carnal  policies  can  be  at  any  time  unseasonable. 

He  tells  with  great  shew  of  piety  what  kind  of  persons 

?ublic  reforraei-s  ought  to  be,  and  what  they  ought  to  do, 
t  is  strange  that  in  above  twenty  years,  the  cbui-ch  growing 
still  worse  and  worse  under  him,  he  could  neither  be  as  he 
bids  others  be,  nor  do  as  be  pi'etends  here  so  well  to  know 
nay,  which  is  worst  of  all,  after  the  greatest  part  of  his  reign 
spent  in  neither  knowing  uor  doing  aught  toward  a.  refor- 
mation eithei'  in  church  or  state,  should  spend  the  residue  i» 
hindering  those  by  a  seven  years'  war,  whom  it  concerned, 
with  his  consent  or  without  it,  to  do  their  parts  in  that  great 
performance. 

It  is  true  that  the  "  method  of  reforming"  may  well  subsist 
witliout  "perturbation  of  the  state;"  but  that  it  falls  out  other- 
2o2 


wise  for  the  most  part,  is  the  plain  test  of  scripture.  And  K 
by  his  own  rule  he  had  allowed  us  to  '*  iear  God  first,"  ml 
the  king  in  due  order,  our  alle^ance  might  have  still  followed 
our  religion  in  a  fit  eubordination.  But  if  Christ's  Idng^ 
be  taken  for  the  true  discipline  of  the  chnrcb,  aud  bjr  "  hit 
kingdom"  be  meant  the  violence  he  used  a^;&ins[  ii,  ind  V> 
uphold  an  antiehriatian  bietvrcfay,  then  sure  enough  it  is,  llut 
Christ's  kingdom  could  not  be  eet  up  witfaoat  pulling  iim 
big :  and  they  were  heal  Christians  who  were  least  subjeetlD 
him.  "Christ's  govemmenl,"  out  of  question  meaning  it 
prelatical,  he  thought  would  confirm  his  :  and  this  was  that 
wiiich  oyerlhrew  it. 

He  professes  "  to  own  his  kingdom  from  Christ,  and  tofc 
sire  to  rule  for  his  glory,  and  the  church's  good."  The  pofc 
aud  the  king  of  Sp^n  profess  everywhere  as  much  ;  and  Wli 
tiy  bis  practice  and  all  his  reasonings,  all  his  enmity  agnm 
the  true  church  we  see  hath  been  the  same  with  tbeiR,  ana 
the  time  that  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  be  assured  tbem  both  tt 
his  lull  compliance.  "  But  evil  beginnings  never  bring  fiit& 
good  conclusions:"  they  are  his  own  words,  and  he  ratified 
tiiem  by  his  own  ending.  To  the  pope  he  engaged  hiniKlflD 
hazard  life  and  estate  fr>r  the  Roman  religion,  whether  io 
compliment  he  did  it,  or  in  earnest ;  and  God,  who  bImI 
nearer  than  he  for  complimenting  minded,  wrote  down  tbon 
words;  that  according  to  his  resolution,  so  it  should  comets 
pass.  He  prays  against  "  his  hypocrisy  and  phansaicil 
washings,"  a  prayer  to  hira  most  pertinent ;  but  chokes  ii 
straight  with  other  worUn,  which  pray  him  deeper  into  bia  tHi 
errors  and  delusions. 


CHAPTER  XX r. 

Upon  kii  Letterz  taken  and  divttlged. 

The  king's  letters  taken  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  being  of 
greatest  imporlance  to  let  the  people  see  what  feiih  (here  w« 
in  all  bis  promises  and  solemn  protestations,  were  transimtud 
to  public  view  hy  special  order  of  the  pajJiament,  They  dis- 
covered his  good  aifeciion  to  papists  aud  Irish  rebels,  tbe 
Strict  intelligence  be  held,  the  pernicious  and  dishooountble 
peace  he  made  vttli  them,  not  solicited,  but  rather  BdicMii^ 
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which  by  all  invocations  that  were  holy  he  had  in  public  ab- 
jured. They  revealed  hia  endeavoura  to  bring  in  foreign 
forces,  Irish,  French,  Dutch,  Lorrainers,  and  our  old  invaders 
the  Danes,  upon  us,  besidea  his  subtleties  ar.d  mysterious  arts 
in  treatini;;  to  sum  up  iiU,  they  shewed  him  governed  by  a 
■woman.  All  which,  though  suspected  vehemently  before, 
and  from  good  grounds  believed,  yet  by  him  and  bis  adherents  I 
peremptordy  denied,  were  by  the  opening  of  tlie  cabinet  visible  I 
to  all  men  under  hie  own  hand.* 

The  parliament,  therefore,  to  clear  themselves  of  aspersing 
him  without  cause,  and  that  the  people  might  no  longer  he 
abused  and  cajole<l,  as  they  call  it,  by  falsities  and  court  im- 
pudence, in  matCcra  of  so  high  concernment ;  to  let  them  know 
on  what  terms  their  duty  stood,  and  the  kingdom's  peace,  i 
conceived  it  most  expedient  and  necessary  that  those  lettere  I 
should  be  made  public.  This  the  king  affirms  was  by  them 
done  without  "  honour  and  civility ;  words,  which  if  they 
contain  not  in  them,  as  in  the  language  of  a  courtier  most 
commonly  they  do  not,  more  of  substance  and  reality,  than 
compliment,  ceremony^  court-fawning,  and  dissembling,  enter 
rot  I  suppose  further  than  the  ear  into  any  wise  man's  con- 
Eideration,  Matters  were  net  then  between  the  parliament, 
and  a  king  their  enemy,  in  that  state  of  trifling,  as  to  observe 
those  superficial  vanities.  But  if  honour  and  civility  mean, 
as  they  did  of  old,  discretion,  honesty,  prudence,  and  plain 
truth,  it  will  be  then  maintained  against  any  sect  of  those 
Cabalists,  that  the  parliament,  in  doing  what  they  did  with 
those  letters,  could  suffer  in  thetr  honour  and  civihty  no 
diminution.     The  reasons  are  already  beard.  • 

And  that  it  is  with  none  more  familiar  than  with  kings,  to  I 
transgress  the  bounds  of  all  honour  and  civility,  there  should 
not  want  examples  good  store,  if  brevity  would  permit :  in 
point  of  letters,  this  one  siiall  suffice.  The  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  heir  of  duke  Charles,  had  promised  to  her  sub- 
lects,  that  she  intended  no  otherwise  to  govern  than  by 
advice  of  the  three  estates;  hut  to  Louis,  the  French  king,  had 

•  Chatadoa  (r.  IDS)  coaipUiai  thai  (he  king's  papECS,  takea  at  Kaseby, 
were  publkbed  b  a  mutilated  forai ;  but  The  aulbor  of  tbe  Eikon  Basll'ki, 
wbether  ihe  king  or  Dr.  OaudeD,  mnkes  no  alluaion  lo  any  mulilation,  hut 
tnerelj  indulges  iu  a  silly  da:lamalion  against  Ihe  parliamenl's  brench  of 
politeness!  (cAap.  ixi.  p.  17i>— 184,  edit.  0/I68I.)  As  if,  under  sneh  cir- 
s,  ihey  ougbi  lo  bave  alood  upon  pointa  of  etiquette — En. 
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^^ritten  letters,  that  she  had  resolved  to  commit  whollj  fin 
mana^iug  of  her  affairs  to  four  persons,  whom  she  named. 
The  three  estates,  not  doubting  the  sincerity  of  her  priocdy 
word,  send  ambassadors  to  Louis,  who  then  basiled  Ams 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  king,  ti^iug  hold 
of  this  occasion  to  set  them  at  division  among^  themselves, 
questioned  their  credence :  which  when  they  onered  to  pro- 
auce  with  their  instructions,  he  not  only  shews  them  the 
private  letter  of  their  duchess,  but  gives  it  them  to  carry  home, 
wherewith  to  affront  her;  which  they  did,  she  denying  it 
stoutly  ;  till  they,  spreading  it  before  her  face  in  a  full  assem- 
bly, convicted  her  of  an  open  lie.  Which  although  Comines 
the  historian  much  blames^ .  as  a  deed  too  harsh  and  disho- 
nourable in  them  who  were  subjects,  and  not  at  war  with  their 
princess,  yet  to  his  master  Louis,  who  first  divulged  dioee 
letters,  to  the  open  shaming  of  that  young  governess,  he  un- 
putes  no  incivility  or  dishonour  at  all,  although  betray- 
ing a  certain  confidence  reposed  by  that  letter  in  his  royal 
secrecy. 

With  much  more  reason  then  may  matters  not  intercepted 
only^  but  won  in  battle  from  an  enemy^  be  made  public  to  the 
best  advantages  of  them  that  win  them,  to  the  discovery  of 
such  important  truth  or  falsehood.  Was  it  not  more  dis- 
honourable in  himself  to  feign  suspicions  and  jealousies,  which 
we  first  found  among  those  letters,  touching  the  chastity  of 
his  mother,  thereby  to  gain  assistance  from  the  kinor  of  Den- 
mark, as  in  vindication  of  his  sister  ?  The  damsel  of  Bu> 
gundy  at  sight  of  her  own  letter  was  soon  blank,  and  more 
ingenuous  than  to  stand  outfacing ;  but  this  man,  whom 
nothing  will  convince,  thinks  by  talking  world  without  end, 
to  make  good  his  integrity  and  fair  dealing,  contradicted  by 
his  own  hand  and  seal.  They  who  can  pick  nothing  out  of 
them  but  phrases,  shall  be  counted  bees :  they  that  discern  ( 
further  both  there  and  here,  that  constancy  to  his  wife  is  set 
in  place  before  laws  and  religion,  are  in  his  naturalities  no 
better  than  spiders. 

He  would  work  the  people  to  a  persuasion,  that  "  if  he  be 
miserable,  they  cannot  be  happy."  What  should  hinder 
them  ?  Were  they  all  bom  twins  of  Hippocrates  with  him 
and  his  fortune,  one  birth,  one  burial  ?  It  were  a  nation 
miserable  indeed,  not  worth  the  name  of  a  nation,  bat  a  raca 


of  idiols,  whose  happiness  and  welfare  depended  upon  one 
man.  The  happiness  of  a  nation  consists  in  tme  religion, 
piely,  jualice,  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  ararice  and  ambition.  They  in  whomsoever  these 
virtues  dwell  eminently,  need  i.ot  kings  to  make  them  happy, 
but  are  the  architects  of  their  own  happiness ;  and,  whether  to 
themselves  or  others,  are  not  less  than  kings.  But  in  him 
which  ofthese  virtues  were  to  be  found,  that  might  extend  to 
the  making  happy,  or  the  well-governing  of  so  much  as  bis 
own  household,  wbicb  was  the  moat  licentious  and  ill-go- 
vei'neil  in  the  whole  land? 

But  the  openini;  of  his  letters  was  designed  by  the  parlia- 
went  "  to  make  all  reconcHialion  desperate."  Ai'e  the  lives 
of  so  many  good  and  faithful  men,  that  died  for  the  fi'eedom 
uf  their  country,  to  be  so  slighted,  as  to  be  forgotten  in  a 
stupid  reconcilement  without  justice  done  them  ?  What  he 
fears  not  by  war  and  slaughter,  should  we  fear  to  make  des- 
perate by  opening  hia  letters  1  Which  fact  he  would  parallel 
with  Cham's  revealing  of  his  father's  nakedness  :  when  he  at 
that  time  could  be  no  way  esteemed  the  father  of  his  country, 
but  the  destroyer ;  nor  had  he  ever  before  merited  that  former 
title. 

"  He  thanks  God  he  can  not  only  bear  this  with  patience, 
but  with  charity  forgive  the  doers."  Is  not  this  mere  mockery 
to  thank  God  ibr  what  he  can  do,  but  will  not  ?  For  is  it 
patience  to  impute  barbarism  and  inhumanity  to  the  open- 
ing of  an  enemy's  letter,  or  is  it  charity  to  clothe  them  with 
curses  in  his  prayer,  whom  he  hath  forgiven  in  his  discourfie? 
In  which  prayer,  to  show  how  readily  he  can  return  good  for 
evil  to  the  parliament,  and  that  if  they  take  away  his  coat 
lie  can  let  them  have  his  cloak  also ;  for  the  dismantling  of 
his  letters  he  wishes  "  they  may  be  covered  with  [he  cloak  0/ 
confusion,"  Which  I  suppose  they  do  resign  with  muci 
willingness,  both  livery,  badge,  and  cognizance,  to  them  wh(. 
chose  rather  to  be  the  slaves  and  vassals  of  his  will,  than  to 
stand  against  him,  as  men  by  nature  free;  born  and  created 
with  a  better  title  to  their  freedom  than  an^  king  hath  to  bin 
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they  but  wiles,  continually  to  move  for  treaties,  and  yi 
persiat  the  same  man,  and  to  fortiiy  his  mind  beforehand, 
purpoeing  to  grant  no  more  than  what  seemed  good  to  that 
Tiolenl  and  lawless  triumvirate  within  him,  under  the  falsified 
namea  of  hia  reason,  honour,  and  consciencBj  the  old  circu- 
lating dance  of  his  shifts  and  evasions  1 

The  words  of  a  ting,  as  they  are  fdl  of  power,  in  the 
authoi'ity  and  sti'ength  of  law,  bo,  like  Samson,  without  the 
strength  of  that  Nazarite's  lock,  they  have  no  more  power  in 
them  than  the  words  of  another  man.  He  adores  reason  as 
Domitian  did  Minerva,  pnd  calls  her  the  "  divinest  power," 
thereby  to  intimate  as  if  at  reasoning,  as  at  his  own  weapon, 
no  man  were  eo  able  as  himself.  Might  we  be  so  happy  as 
to  know  where  these  monuments  of  his  reason  may  be  seen ; 
for  in  his  actions  and  his  writing  they  appear  as  thinly  as 
could  be  expected  from  the  meanest  parts,  bred  up  in  the 
midst  of  BO  many  ways  extraordinary  to  know  something. 
He  who  reads  his  talk,  would  think  he  had  letl  Oxford  not 
without  mature  dehberation :  yet  hia  prayer  confe^cB,  that 
"  he  blew  not  what  to  do."  Thus  is  verified  that  Psalm  : 
"  He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes,  and  causeth  them  to 
wander  in  the  wilderness  where  there  is  no  way,"    Psal.  evii. 


CHAPTER  XXIU. 

Upon  (he  Scots  delivering  the  King  to  the  Engltsh. 
That  the  Scots  in  England  should  "  sell  their  king,"  as  ha 
Iiimself  here  affirms,  and  for  a  "  price  BO  much  above  that" 
which  the  covetousness  of  Judas  was  contented  with  to  sell 
OUT  Saviour,  is  so  foul  an  infamy  and  dishonour  cast  upon 
them,  as  befits  none  to  vindicate  but  themselves.  And  it 
were  but  friendly  counsel  to  wish  them  beware  the  son,  who 
comes  among  them  with  a  firm  belief,  that  they  sold  his 
father.  The  rest  of  this  chapter  he  sacrifices  to  the  echo  of 
his  conscience,  out-babbling  creeds  and  aves:  glorying  in  hia 
resolute  obstinacy,  and,  as  it  were,  triumphing  how  "  evident 
it  is  now,  not  that  evil  counsellors,"  but  he  himself,  hath 
been  the  author  of  all  our  troubles.  Herein  only  we  shall 
disagree  to  the  world's  end ;  while  he,  who  sought  so  mani- 
festly to  have  annihilated  all  our  laws  and  liberties,  hath  the 
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confidence  to  persuade  us,  that  he  hath  fought  and  saftnl 
all  this  while  in  their  defence. 

But  he  who  neither  by  his  own  letters  and  commimm 
under  hand  and  seal,  nor  hj  his  o^'n  actions  held  as  in  i 
mirror  before  his  face,  will  be  convinced  to  see  his  faults,  en 
much  less  be  won  upon  by  any  force  of  "words,  neither  he, 
nor  any  that  take  after  him ;  who  in  that  respect  are  no  more 
to  be  disputed  with,  than  they  who  deny  principles.    Ho 
question  tnen  but  the  parliament  did  wisely  in'  their  decree 
at  last,   to  make  no  more  addresses.     For  how  unalteral^ 
his  will  was,  that  would  haye  been  our  lord,    how  nttedj 
averse  from  the  parliament  and  reformation  during  his  con- 
finement, we  may  behold  in  this  chapter,     fiut  to  fje  ever 
answering  fruitless  repetitions,  I  should  become  liable  to  an* 
swer  for  the  same  myself.     He  borrows  David's  Psalms,  as 
he  charges  the  assembly  of  divines  in  his  twentieth  discourse^ 
*'  to  have  set  forth  old  catechisms  and  confessions  of  fiiith 
new  dressed : "  had  he  borrowed  David's  heart,  it  had  been 
much  the  holier  thefl.     For  such  kind  of  borrowing  as  thifs 
if  it  be  not  bettered  by  the  borrower,  among  good  authors  is 
accounted  plagiary.     Howeyer,  this  was  more  tolerable  thu 
Pamela's  prayer  stolen  out  of  Sir  Philip, 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 

f/pon  (he  Denying  him  the  Attendance  of  his  Chaplains, 

A  CHAPLAIN  is  a  thing  so  diminutive  and  inconsiderable, 
that  how  he  should  come  here  among  matters  of  so  great 
concernment,  to  take  such  room  up  in  the  discourses  of  a 
prince,  if  it  be  not  wondered,  is  to  bo  sniihid  at.  Certainly 
by  me,  so  mean  an  argument  shall  not  be  written ;  but  I 
shall  huddle  him,  as  he  does  prayers.*     The  scripture  owns 

♦  A  curious  example  of  the  manner  in  which  court-chaplains  huddle  over 
prayers  and  graces,  is  given  by  JMr.  D'Israeli.  "  The  king  and  queen  dining 
together  in  the  presence,  Mr.  Hackett  (chaplain  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Wil- 
liams) being  then  to  say  grace,  tlie  confessor  would  have  prevented  him,  but 
that  Hackett  sJwved  htm  aioay^  whereupon  the  confessor  went  to  the  queen^ 
side,  and  was  about  to  say  grace  again,  but  that  the  king  pulling  the  dishes 
unto  hin ,  and  the  carvers  falling  to  their  business,  hindered.  When  i  jmer 
was  done,  the  confessor  thought,  standing  by  the  queen,  to  have  been  befcm 
IVIr.  Hackett,  hut  Mr,  Hackett  again  got  the  start.  The  confessor,  never- 
theless, begins  his  grace  as  loud  as  JMr.  Hackett,  with  such  a  conf  tsioo,  tbar 
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M.'BUch  order,  no  Bucb  fimction  in  the  church ;  and  the 
church  not  owning  them,  they  ore  left,  for  aught  I  know,  to 
such  'a  further  examining  as  tlie  sons  of  Sceva.  the  Jew, 
met  with.  Bishops  or  preshytere  we  know,  and  deacons  wa 
know :  but  what  are  chaplains  ?  In  state  perhaps  they  may 
be  listed  among  the  upper  Borving-men  of  some  great  house- 
hold, and  be  admitted  to  some  Euch  place  us  may  style 
them  the  sewers,  or  the  yeomen-uahera  of  devotion,  where  the 
maater  is  too  ftsty  or  too  ricli  to  soy  his  own  prayers,  or  to 
bless  his  own  table. 

Wterefore  should  the  parliament  then  lake  euch  iraple- 
mcnts  of  the  coui'l  cupboard  into  their  consideration  ?  They 
tnew  them  to  have  been  the  main  corrupters  at  the  king^s 
elbow ;  they  knew  the  king  to  have  been  always  their  moat 
attentive  scholar  and  imitator,  and  of  a  child  to  have  sucked 
&om  them  and  their  closet-work  all  his  impotent  principles 
of  tyranny  and  superstition.  While  therefore  they  had  any 
hope  left  of  his  reclaiming,  these  sowers  of  malignant  tares 
they  kept  asunder  irom  nim,  and  sent  to  him  such  of  the 
ministers  and  other  zealous  persons  as  they  thought  were 
beet  able  to  instruct  him,  and  to  concert  him.  What  could 
religion  herself  have  done  more,  to  the  saving  of  a  soul  ? 
But  when  they  found  him  past  cure,  and  that  ne  to  himself 
was  grown  the  most  evil  counsellor  of  all,  they  denied  him 
not  his  chaplains,  as  many  as  were  fitting,  and  some  of  them 
attended  him,  or  else  were  at  his  call,  to  tlie  very  last.  Yet 
here  he  makes  more  lamentation  for  the  want  of  his  chap- 
lains,  than  superstitions  Micah  did  to  the  Danites,  who  had 
taken  away  his  household  priest :  "  Ye  have  taken  away  my 
gods  which  1  made,  and  the  priest :  and  what  have  I  more  ?" 
And  perhaps  the  whole  story  of  Micah  might  square  not  un- 
fitly to  this  argument :  "  Now  know  I,"  saith  he,  "  that  the 
Lord  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my  prieaL" 
Micah  had  as  great  a  care  that  his  priest  should  be  Mosaical, 
as  the  king  had,  that  his  should  be  apostolical ;  yet  both  in 
an  error  touching  their  priests. 

Household  and  private  orisons  were  not  to  be  officiated  by 
priests  ;  for  neither  did  public  prayer  appertain  only  to  their 
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the  king  in  great  pasalon  ioatanlly  rcee  from  the  table,  and,  taking  the  qmn 
by  ihe  hand,  relued  into  the  bed-cbambci."  (Curiorifio  qf  Lileratart,  iiL 
40%)— Ea. 
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office.  Kings  heretofore,  David,  Solomon,  and  Jehosbapli^ 
who  might  not  touch  the  priesthood,  yet  mig'ht  pray  in  pnbEe, 
yea,  in  the  tem|jle,  while  the  priests  themselves  stood  ud 
heard.  What  ailed  tbb  king  then,  that  he  could  not  chnr 
bis  own  matins  without  the  priest's  Ore  tenus?  Yet  is  it  lite 
he  could  not  pray  at  home,  who  can  here  publish  a  wlols 
prayer-book  of  his  own,  and  signLfies  in  some  part  of  liiii 
chapter,  ahnost  as  good  a  mind  to  be  a  priest  himself,  it 
Micah  bad  to  let  his  son  be  1  There  was  doubtless  tbacftre 
some  other  matter  in  it,  which  made  him  so  desirous  to  )tm 
his  chaplains  about  him,  who  were  not  only  tbe  contmen, 
but  very  ofl  the  instruments  also  of  his  designs. 

The  ministers  which  were  sent  him,  no  marvel  he  endnnd 
not',  for  they  preached  repentance  to  him:  the  others  esn 
hitn  easy  confession,  easy  absolution,  nay,  strengthened  liii 
hands,  and  hardened  his  heart,  by  applauding  'him  in  bii 
wilful  ways.  To  them  he  was  an  Ahab,  to  these  a  Co* 
Btantine :  it  must  follow  then,  that  they  to  him  were  as  ii> 
welcome  as  Elijah  was  to  Ahab ;  these,  as  dear  and  pleanag 
as  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  Bethel,  was  to  Jeroboam.  Thae 
had  learned  well  the  lesson  that  would  please :  "  Propbeci 
not  ttgamst  Bethel,  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  the  king't 
court ; "  and  had  taught  the  king  to  say  of  those  minister;, 
which  the  parliament  had  sent,  "Amos  hath  conspiiej 
against  me,  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear  all  his  words." 

Returning  to  our  first  paraUel,  this  king  looked  upon  liii 
prelates  "  as  orphans  under  the  sacrilegious  eyes  of  manv  »■ 
pacious  reformers;"  and  there  was  as  great  fear  of  sacnlep 
between  Micnh  and  his  mother,  till  with  their  holy  tr^asoR, 
about  the  loss  whereof  there  was  such  cursing,  tliev  made  i 
graTcn  and  a  rooheii  image,  and  got  a  priest  of  their  own 
To  let  go  his  criticising  about  the  "  sound  of  his  prayers  im- 
perious, rude,  or  passionate,"  modes  of  bis  own  devising  w9 
are  in  danger  to  fall  again  upon  the  flats  and  shallows  ol 
liturgy.  _  Which,  if  I  should  repeat  again  would  turn  my 
answers  into  responsariea,  and  beget  another  liturgy,  having 
too  much  of  one  already. 

This  only  I  shall  add,  that  if  the  heart,  as  he  alleges,  cuh 
not  safely  "join  with  another  man's  extemporal  suffidcncv," 
because  we  know  not  so  exactly  what  they  mean  to  say ;  t&ai 
thoie  public  prayers  made  in  the  temple  by  those  forenanud 


gies  came  in,  were  wilh  the  people  made  iu  vain. 

After  be  bath  acknowledged  that  kings  heretofore  praj'ed 
without  chaplains,  even  publicly  in  the  temple  itself,  and  that 
every  "  private  believer  is  invested  with  a  royal  priesthood ;" 
yet  like  one  that  relished  not  what  he  *'  taf  ted  of  the  heavenly 
cift,  and  the  good  word  of  God,"  whose  name  be  so  oonfi- 
uentiy  takes  into  his  mouth,  he  frames  to  himself  impertinent 
and  vain  reasons,  why  he  should  rather  pray  hy  the  officiating 
mouth  of  a  closet  chaplain.  "  Their  prayers,"  saith  he,  "  are 
more  prevalent,  they  flow  from  mindamore  enlightened, from 
aETections  less  distracted."  Admit  this  true,  which  is  not, 
this  might  be  something  said  as  to  their  prayers  for  him,  bul 
what  avails  it  to  their  praying  with  him  7  If  his  own  mind 
"  he  encumbered  with  secular  affairs,"  what  helps  it  bia  par- 
ticular prayer,  though  the  mind  of  his  chaplain  be  not  wan- 
dering, either  after  new  preferment,  or  his  dinner?  The  fer- 
■vency  of  one  man  in  prayer  cannot  superen^ate  for  the  cold- 
ness of  another;  neither  can  bis  spiritual  delects  in  that  duty 
be  made  out,  in  the  acceptance  of  God,  by  another  man's  abi- 
lities. Let  him  endeavour  to  have  more  light  in  himself,  and 
not  to  walk  hy  another  man's  lamp,  but  to  get  oil  into  his  own. 
I.et  him  cast  from  him,  as  in  a  Christian  warfare,  that  secular 
encumbrance,  which  either  distracts  or  overloads  him;  his 
load  else  will  never  be  the  less  heavy,  because  another  man's 
is  light.  Thus  these  pious  flourishes  and  colours,  examined 
thoroughly,  are  like  the  apples  of  Asphaltis,*  appearing 
eoodly  to  the  sudden  eye ;  but  look  well  upon  them,  or  at 
least  but  touch  them,  and  they  turn  into  cinders. 

In  his  prayer  he  remembers  what "  voices  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness" there  were  in  bis  chapel,  "  God's  house,"  m  bis  opinion, 
between  the  singing  men  and  the  organs ;  and  this  was  "  unity 

•  Commonly  denominated  the  "  appla  of  Swiom."  What  (hose  applei 
vere  I  have  endearomid  (a  explain  in  tny  "  Travels  in  the  Valley  of  (he 
Nilej"  where,  describing  the  Yoyage  upward  from  Dandoor,  I  otaerve,  in 
^waking  of  the  AAtijr, — "Nothing  can  be  more  beaulifiil  than  the  fruit  of 
diis  tree ;  in  ias  greatly  exceeding  an  orange,  and  of  a  soft  green  colour, 
tinged  on  the  aunny  side  with  a  ruddy  blush,  covered  with  a  hoary  down, 
■od  a  bloom  resembling  that  of  the  peach,  it  hanga,  tempting  the  eye,  among 
■he  pale  fliliiige.  Vet  Irequenily,  while  aD  its  external  lovelincsB  remains,  it 
li  finmd,  when  broken,  to  contain  nothing  but  dun  and  aahea."— Sd. 
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of  Bpirit  in  Ihe  bond  of  peace ;"  the  vanity,  super BtitioD,  md 
miadeTotion  of  which  place  was  a  scandal  far  and  nev: 
wherein  so  many  things  were  sung  and  prayed  in  those  sone), 
which  were  not  underBtood ;  and  yet  he  who  makes  a  dim- 
culty  how  the  people  can  join  their  hearts  to  extemponl 
prayers,  though  distitictly  heard  and  understood,  makes  do 
question  faow  they  should  join  their  hearts  in  unity  to  soap 
not  understood. 

1  believe  that  God  ia  no  more  moved  with  a  prayer  elaW 
rately  penned,  than  men  truly  charitable  ire  moTed  with  the 
]>enned  epeech  of  a  beggar.  Finally,  O  ye  ministers,  ye  pin- 
lalists,  whose  lips  preserve  not  knowledge,  but  the  way  eya 
open  to  your  bellies,  read  here  what  work  he  makes  among 
your  wares,  your  gallipots,  your  balms  and  cordials,  in  print; 
and  not  only  your  sweet  sippets  in  widows'  houses^  but  tbs 
huge  gobbets  wherewith  he  chaises  you  to  have  devound 
houses  and  all ;  the"houscH  of  your  brethren,  your  kiog,  and 
your  God."  Cry  him  np  for  a  saint  in  your  pulpits,  while 
he  cries  yoa  down  for  atheisla  into  hell. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Upon  his  PenitenCial  Meditations  and  Vows  at  Holntiy. 

It  is  not  hard  for  any  mnn  who  hath  a  Bible  in  his  haildi^ 
to  borrow  good  words  and  holy  sayings  ia  abandance;  but  to 
make  them  his  own,  is  a  work  of  grace,  only  from  above. 
He  bon'ows  here  many  penitential  verses  out  of  David's 
psalms.  So  did  many  among  those  Israelites,  who  had  » 
volted  from  the  true  worship  of  God, "  invent  to  themselva 
instruments  of  music,  like  David,"  and  probably  psalms  abo 
like  bis:  and  yet  the  propliet  Amos  complains  heavily  agnimt 
them.  But  to  prove  how  short  this  is  of  true  repentance^  I 
will  recile  the  penitence  of  others,  who  have  I'epented  in  wopda 
not  borrowed,  but  their  own,  and  yet,  by  the  doom  of  ecrip- 
ture  itself,  are  judged  reprobates. 

"  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord:  My  iniquity  is  greater  tliui  I 
can  bear :  behold  thou  hast  driven  me  tbis  day  from  the  &ee 
of  the  earth,  and  fi'om  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid." 

"  And  when  Esau  heard  the  words  of  his  father,  he  cried 
wi'ih  an  exceeding  bitter  cry  and  said,  Bless  nie,  even  lue 
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I   also,  O  my  fether ;  yet  found  no  place  of  repentance,  though    I 
I   be  sought  it  carefully  with  tears."  (Heb.  xii.) 
I        '•  Ajnd  Pharaoh  eaid  to  Moses,  The  Lord  is  righteous,  I 
I    asd  my  people  are  nicked ;  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord 
^our  God,  and  against  you." 

"  And  Balaam  said,  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
.    end  let  my  last  end  be  like  his."  ■ 

"And  Saul  said  to  Samuel,  I  have  sinned,  for  I  hava  J 
iranBgre^sed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord ;  yet  honour  roe  I 
now,  i  pray  thee,  before  tbe  eldera  of  my  people."  I 

"  And  when  Ahab  heard  the  words  of  Elijah,  he  rent  his  I 
clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay  1 
in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly." 

"  iTeharam  also  rent  his  clothes,  and  the  people  looked, 
and  behold  he  had  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh ;"  yet  in  the  very 
act  of  his  humiliation  he  eoulU  say,  "  God  do  so,  and  more 
also  to  me,  if  the  liead  of  Elisha  shall  stand  on  him  this 
day."  ' 

"  Therefore,  saith  the  Lord,  They  have  not  cried  unto  roe  I 
with  their  heart,  wlien  they  howled  upon  tlicir  beds.  They  I 
return,  hut  not  to  the  Most  High."  (Hosea  vii.)  I 

"  And  Judas  said,  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  1 
innocent  blood."  I 

"  And  Simon  Magus  said,  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  for  me,  J 
dial  none  of  these  things  come  upon  me."  | 

All  these  took  the  pains  both  to  confess  and  to  repent  in  | 
their  own  words,  and  many  of  them  in  their  own  tears,  not  in  I 
David's.     But  transported  with  the  vain  ostentation  of  imi-  ' 
tating  David's  language,  not  his  life,*  observe  how  he  brings 
B  curse  upon  himsell' and  his  father's  house  (God  bo  disposing 
it)  by  his  usurped  and  ill-imitated  prayer :  "  Let  thy  anger,  I 
beseech  thee,  be  against  me  and  my  father's  house ;  as  for 

■  Qlbbon,  in  hii  itcntunt  of  Aadioniciis  Canmoius,  dcaoibca  ihal  con- 
snimnite  tyrant  as  mini  adrollly  imitating  the  itgh  of  St.  Paul,  but  mokli^ 
DO  attetnpl  to  imitate  bis  ^fi.  Our  own  lyranl  must  ceriaiDly  bave  been  mo 
adept  in  all  the  subtle  sru  of  autocracy,  since  be  not  only  imposed  upunhla 
conteraporaiies,  but  has  obtained  ftom  posterity,  in  a  proteslotil  country,  the 
honours  of  a  popish  saint  and  martyr.  But  in  this  transaclion  ourcouUTy- 
mcn  somewhat  tesetuble  the  crocodile-worshippers  of  Egypt,  who,  when  tlieir 
god  grew  larg^  and  threatened  to  beeome  dangerous,  killed,  and  then  adored 
iiini.  Nimbe«  of  gods  that  had  undergone  this  pious  kind  of  martyrdom, 
are,  in  fact,  still  found  closely  and  careTuUy  packed  up  in  the  caveitis  of  the 
Said.  (Egypt  and  Mohammed  All,  ii.  \^i.)—£D.  I 
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tiicse  filieep,  what  ha-re  tbey  done?"  For  if  David  mhImiI 
siimed  in  numbering  the  people,  of  wLJch  fault  he  in  earnest 
made  that  confession,  and  acquitted  the  whole  people  fram 
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'uilt  of  that  sin ;  then  dolh  this  king,  usio^  the 
words,  bear  witness  against  himaelf  to  he  the  gTiiIty  person  j 
and  either  in  his  soul  and  conscience  here  acquits  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  people,  or  else  ahuses  the  words  of  Darid,  and 
dissembles  grossly  to  the  very  face  of  Qod  ;  ^vhich  is  appa- 
rent in  the  nest  line ;  wherein  he  accuses  even  the  church 
itself  to  God,  as  if  she  were  the  church's  enemy,  for  baviag 
overcome  his  tyranny  by  ihe  powerful  and  miraculous  niighl 
of  God's  manitest  arm  :  fur  to  other  strength,  in  the  midst  of 
our  divisions  and  disorders,  who  can  attribute  our  Tictorieal 
Thus  had  this  miserable  man  no  worse  enemies  to  soli^t  and 
mature  his  own  destruction,  from  the  hastened  aentence 
divine  justice,  than  the  ohdurate  curses  which  proceeded 
gainst  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

Hitherto  his  meditations,  now  his  vows;  which,  as  the 
TOWS  of  hypocrites  use  to  be,  are  most  commonly  absurd,  and' 
some  wicked.  Jacob  vowed  that  God  should  be  his  God,  if 
he  granted  him  but  what  was  necessary  to  perform  that  VOiTi 
life  and  subsistence;  but  the  obedience  proffered  here  JJ 
nothing  so  cheap.  He,  who  Cook  so  heinously  to  be  ofibred 
nineteen  propo<<itions  from  the  parliament,  capitulates  bete' 
with  God  almost  in  as  many  articles. 

"  If  he  will  continue  that  light,"  or  rather  that  darkness  of 
the  gospel,  which  is  among_  his  prelates,  settle  their  luxuriest 
and  make  them  gorgeous  bishops ; 

If  he  will  "restore"  the  grievances  and  mischiefs  of  those 
obsolete  and  popish  laws,  which  the  parliament  without  i)i9 
consent  had  abrogated,  and  will  suffer  justice  to  be  executed 
according  to  his  sense ; 

"  If  he  will  suppress  the  many  schisms  in  church,"  to  con» 
tradict  himself  in  that  which  he  had  foretold  must  and  shall 


:  greatest 


ind  will  remove  reformation 
schism  of  all,  and  factions  in  state,  by  which  he 
every  leaf,  the  parliament; 

If  he  will  "restore  him"  to  his  negative  voice  and  the  mili- 
tia, as  much  as  to  say,  to  arbitrary  power,  which  he  wrong- 
fully avers  to  be  the  "right  of  his  predecessors;" 

"  If  he  will  turn  the  hearts  of  hie  people  "  to  their  oM 
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ratliedral  and  parochial  service  in  the  liturgy,  and  their  pa»- 
eive  obedience  to  the  king  ; 

"  If  he  will  quench  "  ihe  army,  and  withdraw  our  forces 
from  withstanding  the  piracy  of  Rupert,*  and  the  plotted 
Irish  invasion ; 

"  If  he  will  bless  him  with  the  freedom'"  of  hishops  again 
in  the  house  of  peers,  and  of  furtive  delinquents  in  the  hon^ 
of  commonE,  and  deliver  the  nonour  of  parliament  into  his 
iiandi>,  from  the  most  natural  and  due  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple that  entrusted  them  with  the  dangerous  enterprise  of 
bein^  feithful  to  their  country  against  the  rage  and  maUce  of 
his  tvramious  opposition ; 

"Jfhewillkeephimfromthat  great  offence,"  of  following  the 
counsel  of  his  parliament,  and  enacting  what  they  advise  liim 
to :  which  in  all  reason,  and  by  the  known  law,  and  oath  of 
bis  coronation,  he  ought  to  do,  and  not  to  call  that  sacrilege, 
■which  necessity,  through  the  continuance  of  his  own  civil  war, 
hath  compelled  hiro  to ;  necessity,  which  made  David  eat 
the  shewbi'ead,  made  Ezekiah  take  all  the  silver  which  was 
jbund  in  God's  bouse,  and  cut  off  the  gold  which  overlaid 
those  doors  and  pillars,  and  gave  it  to  Sennacherib;  necessity, 
'which  olhimes  made  the  primitive  church  to  sell  her  sacred 
utensils,  even  to  the  communion-chalice  ; 

"  If  he  will  restore  him  to  a  capacity  of  glorifying  him  by 

•  Prioee  Rupert's  inaolent  behoviour  lo  Newcastle  on  the  ere  of  the  batlle 

of  Matston  Moor,  end  Ihe  total  want  of  foraijjlit  ntid  ability  on  that  ccia- 

braled  tielil,  cupose  him  lo  our  conwnnpt.      jtlluditiR  to  lie  ireachennu 

advance  upon   Brentford  during  trealy  with  the  parliament,  Warbunon 

obaeives : — "  He  seema  <a  have  done  it  tbr  no  oihsr  reason  than  to  break  off 

die  Creaif.   Be  vet  a  SDldier  of  fortune,  and  loied  the  service,  and  his  whole 

Cffliduct  was  conformable  to  that  ehatacter.     In  a  word,  the  king  was  ruined 

bj  bia  mimsters  in  peace,  and  bj  his  oflicere  in  war.     But  he  who  certainly 

moat  contributed  to  the  fll-snccEsa  of  his  arms  was  Prince  Rupert :  aod  thii 

wu  one  ot  l/ie  moat  maclilmioiii  m  well  ai  Imrlaroui  ofhii  txjilnili.     In  this 

»ffair,  if  ibe  king"!!  sole  purpose  was  to  disengage  Prince  Rupert's  horse  on 

'        Uoumlow  Heath,  why  did  be  advance  to  Uouniloiv  (a  mtHtflkB  for  Brtul- 

I      Jiird)  wirh  his  foot,  and  force  the  barricades  of  the  town,  defended  bv  the 

parliament's  foot?     I  doubt  hCToum't  lO  cir/ir  lu  fiia  purprne  ai  hh  liiftorian 

r^mamUMra."  (Hiatj/ry,  (tc  vil.  584.)     Clarendon,  who  has  alwayssomf. 

'       thing  civil  to  aay  of  a  lyrani,  or  a  tyrant's  instruments,  calli  Huperl  and 

•      Neweanle  "  two  great  generaliii''  upon  which  Warburton  remarks ; — "Thew 

two  great  gmtralt  ought  both  lo  have  b«n  hanged,  and  where  any  dbwiplitw 

y      M-  law  prevailed  would  have  been  so."  (!>!ol!$  on  Clarendm'l  Hilton/,  vii. 

VOL  I.  2  H 
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doin^ ''  that  both  in  church  and  state,  which  most  needs  di»* 
honour  and  pollute  his  name ; 

'^  If  he  will  bring  him  again  with  peace,  honour,  and  safitf 
to  his  chief  city,"  without  repenting,  without  satisQang  w 
the  blood  spilt,  only  for  a  few  politic  concessions,  wnicnue 
as  good  as  nothing ; 

*'  If  he  will  put  again  the  sword  into  his  hand,  to  punish" 
those  that  have  delivered  us,  and  to  protect  delinquents  agaiost 
the  justice  of  parliament; 

Then,  if  it  be  possible  to  reconcile  contradictions,  he  vili 
praise  him  by  displeasing  him,  and  serve  him  by  disserring 
him. 

"  His  glory,"  in  the  gaudy  copes  and  painted  windom, 
mitres,  rochets,  altars,  and  the  chanted  service-book,  ''  sUl 
be  dearer  to  him,"  than  the  establishing  his  crown  in  righteous- 
ness, and  the  spiritual  power  of  religion.  "He  wilipaidoi 
those  that  have  offended  him  in  particular;"  but  there sfaill 
want  no  subtle  ways  to  be  even  with  them  upon  another  scon 
of  their  supposed  offences  against  the  commonwealth ;  where- 
by he  may  at  once  affect  the  glory  of  a  seeming  justice,  and 
destroy  them  pleasantly,  while  he  feigns  to  forgive  them  8B  tB 
his  own  particular,  and  outwardly  bewails  them. 

These  are  the  conditions  of  his  treating  with  God,  to  whom 
he  bates  nothing  of  what  he  stood  upon  with  the  parliament: 
as  if  commissions  of  array  could  deal  with  him  also.  Bot 
of  all  these  conditions,  as  it  is  now  evident  in  our  eyes,  God 
accepted  none,  but  that  final  petition,  which  he  so  oft  no 
doubt  but  by  the  secret  judgment  of  God,  importunes  against 
his  own  head;  praying  God,  "That  his  mercies  might 
be  so  toward  him,  as  his  resolutions  of  truth  and  peace  were 
toward  his  people."  It  follows  then,  God  havin"-  cut  him 
off  without  granting  any  of  these  mercies,  that  his  reso- 
lution were  as  feigned  as  his  vows  were  frustrate. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Upon  the  Army's  Surprisal  of  the  King  at  Holmhy, 

To  give  account  to  royalists  what  was  done  with  their 
vanquished  king,  yielded  up  into  our  hands,  is  not  expected 
^--^TTx  them  whom  God  hath  made  his  conquerors.     And  iixt 
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brethren  to  debate  and  rip  up  tKeir  falling  out  in  the  ear 
coQumin  enemy,  tliereby  making  him  tlie  judge,  or  at 
the  well-pleased  auditor  of  their  disagreement,  U  neither 
nor  comely.  To  the  king  therefore,  were  he  hving,  or  ti 
mrtyyct  remainiDg,  as  to  this  action,  there  belongs  no  ai 
Emulations,  all  men  know,  are  incident  among  military 
and  are,  if  diey  exceed  not,  pardonable.  But  some  of  the  for- 
mer army,  eminent  enough  for  their  own  martial  deeds,  anu 
prevalent  in  the  houee  of  eommon?,  touched  with  envy  to  be 
60  far  outdone  by  a  new  model,"  which  ihey  contemned,  took 
advantage  of  presbytci'i an  and  independent  names,  and  the 
virulence  of  some  ministers,  to  raise  disturbance.  And  the 
war  being  ended,  thought  slightly  to  have  discarded  thi 
who  had  faithfnlly  done  the  work,  without  their  due  pay,  and 
the  reward  of  their  invincible  valour. 

But  they  who  had  the  sword  yet  in  their  own  hands,  di&-  ■ 
daining  to  be  made  the  first  objecta  of  ingratitude  and  op- 
preseion,  after  all  that  expense  of  their  blood  for  justice,  and 
the  common  iiberiy,  seized  upon  the  king,  thetr  prisoner, 
whom  nothing  but  their  matchless  deeds  had  brought  so  low 
as  to  surrender  up  his  person:  though  he,  to  stir  up  new  dis- 
cord, chose  rather  to  give  up  himself  a  captive  to  his  own 
countrymen,  who  less  had  won  him.  This  in  likelihood 
might  have  grown  to  some  height  of  mischief,  partly  through 
the  strife  which  was  kindling  between  our  elder  and  our 
^younger  wari'iors,  but  chiefly  through  the  seditious  tongues 
of  some  false  ministers,  more  zealous  against  schisms  than 
(gainst  their  own  simony  and  pluralities  or  watchful  of  the 
common  enemy,  whose  subilc  insinualions  had  got  so  far 
in  among  them,  as  with  all  diligence  to  blow  the  coals.  But 
it  pleased  God  not  to  embroil  and  put  to  confusion  his  whale 
people  for  the  perverseness  of  a  few.  The  growth  of  our  dis- 
sension was  either  prevented,  or  soon  quieted :  the  enemy  soon 
deceived  of  his  rejoicing,  and  the  king  especially  disappointed 
of  not  the  meanest  morsel  that  his  hope  presented  him,  to 
ruin  us  by  our  division.     And  being  now  so  nigh  the  end_  we 

•  Crotdwell,  of  whom  in  hin  "  DefenaiD  Secundo  Pro  Pqpulo  Anglicuio," 
he  Itaft  iJrawD  a  cbaracter  never  gurpa-^J*ed  by  that  of  any  cDmniandeT  cele- 
hrated  in  history.  His  Bonnet,  too,  addressed  lo  the  Xiord  General  Cromwdl 
muu  here  present  iudf  to  tbe  reader's  niinil ; 

■'  CtomweU,  out  chief  ol^  men,  &c"~Ed. 
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may  the  better  be  at  leisure  to  stay  a  while,  and  hear  him  ooifr 
meiiting  upon  his  own  captivity. 

He  saith  of  his  surprisal,  that  it  was  a  *'  motion  ecceotrie 
and  iiregular."  What  then?  his  own  allusion  from  the  cek»* 
tial  bodies  puts  us  in  mind,  that  irregular  motions  may  be 
necessary  on  earth  sometimes,  as  well  as  constantly  in  heaven. 
That  is  not  always  best,  which  is  most  regular  to*  written  Itw. 
Great  worthies  heretofore,  by  disobeying  law,  ofttimes  Lave 
saved  the  commonwealth ;  and  the  law  afterward  by  firm  de- 
cree hath  approved  that  planetary  motion,  that  imKlftwyfi^fci 
exorbitancy  in  them. 

He  means  no  good  to  either  independent  or  presbytemd, 
and  yet  his  parable,  like  that  of  Balaam,  is  overruled  to  p(ff* 
tend  them  good,  far  beside  his  intention.  Those  twins,  that 
strove  enclosed  in  the  womb  of  Rebecca,  were  the  seed  rf 
Abraham:  the  younger  undoubtedly  gained  the  heavetily  birth- 
right ;  the  elder,  though  supplanted  in  his  simile,  shall  yet  no 
question  find  a  better  portion  than  Esau  found,  and  far  above 
his  uncircumcised  prelates. 

He  censures,  and  in  censuring  seems  to  hope  it  will  be  an 
ill  omen,  that  they  who  built  Jemsalem  divided  their  tongoes 
and  hands.  But  his  hope  failed  him  with  his  example;  for 
that  there  were  divisions  both  of  tongues  and  hands  at  the 
building  of  Jerusalem,  the  story  would  have  certified  him; 
and  yet  the  work  prospered ;  and,  if  God  will,  so  may  this, 
notwithstanding  all  the  craft  and  mahgnant  ^viles  of  Sanballat 
and  Tobiah,  adding  what  fuel  they  can  to  our  dissensions;  or 
the  indignity  of  his  comparison,  that  likens  us  to  those  sedi- 
tious zealots,  whose  intestine  fury  brought  destruction  to  the 
last  Jerusalem. 

It  being  now  no  more  in  his  hand  to  be  revenged  on  his 
opposers,  he  seeks  to  satiate  his  fancy  with  the  imagination 
of  some  revenge  upon  them  from  above ;  and,  like  one  who  in  a  ' 
drouth  observes  the  sky,  he  sits  and  watches  when  anything 
will  drop,  that  might  solace  him  with  the  likeness  of  a  punish- 
ment from  heaven  upon  us  ;  which  he  straight  expounds  how 
he  pleases.  No  evil  can  befall  the  parliament  or  city  but  he 
positively  interprets  it  a  judgment  upon  them  for  his  sake;  as 
if  the  very  manuscript  of  God's  judgments  had  been  delivered 
to  his  custody  and  exposition.  But  his  reading  declares  it  well 
to  be  a  false  copy  which  he  uses  ;  dispensing  often  to  his  owp 


I^B  deeds 

to  the  goud  deed  I 

1  But  lo  counterfeit  the  hand  of  God  la  the  boldest  of  all 

*     forgery :  *  And  he  who  without  warrant  but  his  own  fan- 

I     taatic  aiirmi^e,  tuliea   upon   him  perpetually  to  unfold  the 

i     secret   and   unsearchable  mysteries  of  high   providence,  is 

I      likely  for  the  most  part  to  mistake  and  slander  them ;  and 

i     approaches  to  the  madness  of  those  reprobate  thoughts  that  ■ 

I      would  wrest  the  sword  of  justice  out  of  God's  hand,  and    f 

||      employ  it  more  Justly  in  their  own  conceit.     It  was  a  small 

thing  to  contend  with  the  parliament  about  the  sole  power 

of  the  militia,  when  we  see  him  doing  little  leas  than  laying 

bands  on  the  weapons  of  God  himself,  which  are  his  judg- 

meots,  to  wield  and  manage  them  by  the  away  and  bent  of 

bis  own  fi-ail  cogitations.     Therefore  "  they  that  by  tumults 

£rst  occasioned  the  raising  of  armies"  in  his  doom  must 

needs  "  he  chastened  by  their  own  army  for  new  tumults." 

Pirst,  note  here  his  confession,  that  those  tumults  were 
the  first  occasion  of  raising  armies,  and  by  consequence  that 
be  himself  raised  them  first,  against  those  supposed  tumults.  ] 
Bat  who  occasioned  those  (umults,  or  who  made  them  s 
being  at  first  nothing  more  than  the  unanned  and  peaceable  ] 
concourse  of  people,  uath  been  discussed  already.     And  that  I 
those  pretended  tumults  were  chastised  by  their  own  army  I 
toi  new  tumults,  is  not  proved  by  a  game  at  tic-tac  with  ' 
words ;  "  tumults  and  armies,  armies  and  tumults,"  but  seems 
more  Hke  the  method  of  a  justice  irrational  than  divine. 

If  the  city  were  chastened  by  the  army  for  new  tumults, 
the  reason  is  by  himself  set  down  evident  and  immediate, 
"their  new  tumults."  With  what  sense  can  it  be  referred 
then  to  another  far-fetched  and  imaginary  cause,  that  hap- 
pened so  many  years  before,  and  in  his  supposition  only  as 
a  cause  ?      Manlius  defended  the  capilol  and  the  Romans 

•  This  pBBasRe,  and  whal  folbwB,  apprOBching  the  prophelie  slyle  of 
eluquencE,  display  bd  awful  grandeur,  which  noihing  in  our  langunge  can 
'n  the  same  spirit,  but  wilh  far  lesa  Tigour,  Pope  esilailnl  10  the 


Sii  Ueh  from  His  hand  the  haUnce  and  the  rod, 
Bejudge  hja  justice,  lie  the  god  of  God  '." 

(Euay  on  Mun.     Book  I.  v.  131,  Mg.)— En. 
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from  their  enemies  the  Gauls;  Manlius  for  sedition  fifiep 
ward  was  by  the  Romans  thrown  headlong  from  the  capitol; 
therefore  Manlius  was  punished  by  diyine  Justice  for  defend- 
ing the  capitoly  because  in  that  place  punished  for  seditioO) 
and  by  those  whom  he  defended.  This  is  his  logic  upon  di- 
vine justice ;  and  was  the  same  before  upon  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Hotham.  And  here  again,  ^'  sucn  as  were  content  to 
see  him  driven  away  by  unsuppressed  tumults,  are  vam 
forced  to  fly  to  an  army."  Was  this  a  judgment  ?  Was  it 
not  a  mercy  rather,  that  they  had  a  noble  and  YictorioQS 
army  so  near  at  hand  to  fly  to  ? 

From  God's  justice  he  comes  down  to  man's  jostioei 
Those  few  of  both  houses  who  at  first  withdrew  with  him 
for  the  vain  pretence  of  tumults,  were  counted  deserten; 
therefore  those  many  must  be  also  deserters,  who  withdrew 
afterwards  from  real  tumults :  as  if  it  were  the  place  that 
made  a  parliament,  and  not  the  end  and  cause.  Because  it 
is  denied  that  those  were  tumults,  from  which  the  king  made 
shew  of  beii^  driven,  is  it  therefore  of  necessity  implial,  tiiat 
there  could  be  never  any  tumults  for  the  future  ?  If  some 
men  fly  in  craft,  may  not  other  men  have  cause  to  fly  in 
earnest  ?  But  mark  the  difference  between  their  flight  and 
his :  they  soon  returned  in  safety  to  their  places,  he  not  till 
after  many  years,  and  then  a  captive  to  receive  his  punish- 
ment. So  that  their  flying,  whether  the  cause  be  considered, 
or  the  event,  or  both,  neither  justified  him,  nor  condemned 
ihemselvcs. 

But  lie  will  needs  have  vengeance  to  pursue  and  overtake 
them  ;  though  to  bring  it  in,  it  cost  him  an  inconvenient  and 
obnoxious  comparison,  "  As  the  mice  and  rats  overtook  a 
German  bishop."  *     I  would  our  mice  and  rats  had  beeu  as 

•  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  story  of  Hatto^  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  I^egends  of  the  Rhine.  As  it  has  been 
made  familiar  to  the  English  reader  in  Southey's  ballad, "  God's  Judgment  on 
a  Bishop,"  we  abstain  from  relating  it  here.  JMice  and  rats,  however,  in  the 
legendary  history  of  mankind,  have  sometimes  been  employed  on  still  more 
useful  and  important  services  than  demolishing  a  German  bishop.  Hero- 
dotus, on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  attributes  to  those  warlike 
little  vermin  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  at  Pclusium ;  where  a 
prodigious*  multitude  of  field-mice  invading  the  Assyrian  camp  by  night, 
ate  up  their  quivers,  bowstrings,  and  shield-thongs,  so  that,  in  the  morning, 
finding  themselves  disarmed,  they  immediately  took  to  flight,  pursued  and 
«i  ^.u^htered  b v  the  Egjrptians.    In  gratitude  for  this  deliverance,  Seth«  (thei 
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orthodoxal  here,  and  liad  bo  pursued  all  Ills  bishops  out  of  1 
England;  then  vermin  had  rid  away  vermin,  which  now  | 
hath  lost  the  lives  of  too  many  thousand  honest  men  to  > 

"  He  cannot  but  observe  this  divine  justice,  yet  wit! 
row  and  pity."  But  sorraw  and  pity  in  a  weak  and 
mastered  enemy  is  looked  upon  no  otherwise  than  a 
ashes  of  his  revenge  bui'nt  out  upon  himself,  or  as  the  damp 
of  a  cooled  fuiy,  when  we  say,  it  gives.  Bnl  in  this  manner 
to  ait  spelling  and  observing  divine  justice  upon  every  acci- 
dent and  slight  disturbance  that  may  happen  humanly  to 
the  affairs  of  mentis  but  another  fragment  of  his  broken  r& 
venge;  and  yet  the  shrewdest  and  the  cunningest  obloquy 
that  can  be  thrown  upon  their  actions.  For  if  he  can  per< 
Buade  men  [hat  the  parliament  and  their  cause  is  pursued 
with  divine  vengeance,  lie  hath  attained  liia  end,  to  make  all 
men  forsake  them,  and  think  the  worst  that  can  be  thought 
of  them. 

Nor  is  he  only  content  to  suborn  divine  justice  in  his  cen- 
BQre  of  what  is  past,  hut  he  assumes  the  person  of  Christ 
himself,  to  prognosticate  over  us  what  he  wishes  would 
come.  So  little  is  anythiQgoi'  person  eacred  from  him,  no 
not  in  heaven,  which  he  will  not  use,  and  put  on,  if  it  may 
serve  him  plausibly  to  wreak  his  spleen,  or  ease  Jiis  mind 
upon  the  parliament.  Although,  if  ever  fatal  blindness  did 
both  attend  and  punish  wilfulness,  if  ever  any  enjoyed  not 
comforts  for  neglecting  counsel  belonging  to  their  peace,  it 
was  in  none  more  conspicuously  brought  to  pass  than  in 
himself;  and  his  predictions  a<FHiiist  the  parliament  and  their 
adherents  have  for  the  most  jKirt  been  verified  upon  his  own 
head,  and  ujion  his  chief  counsellors. 

He  concluiies  with  high  praises  of  the  army.  But  praises 
in  an  enemy  are  superfluous,  or  smell  of  erail ;   and  the 

Idng  of  Egypt)  netted  in  the  temple  of  Vulran  his  owd  alatue,  holding  a 
mOoBG  in  it»  haod,  wiili  this  inscription — "  Regard  me,  and  be  pious." 
(Buterpe.  140.)     Joaeplius  sliciliutia  the  <lestTiictiQii  □<'  this  vast  army  lo  a 
plague,  by  which  ihey  perished  in  one  night.  (Antiq.  s.  2.)    See  Bocliai^  , 
(Hleroxoic.  Cuaifend.  iii.  'H.)    Byron,  in  hit  llehrew  Melodies,  hits  BdbenjJ 
to  the  Bccount  of  SCTiolure ; — 

a  the  blast, 

,  es  of  the  !ileepcrs  waxed  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  heaved  hui  once,  and  for  e»er  ijrew  still ! "— 
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•imj  iball  not  need  h'u  pnuKi,  nor  the  pniliatnent  Jsn 
wvne  fbr  his  accanng  prayers  that  f'uUow.  Wjieiein,  es Iih 
liaaitj  am  be  no  ^nty  oomparable  to  Umt  of  Cliiist,  m 
naither  nn  bia  aararano^  that  they  whom  he  seems  to  praj 
fi>r,  in  ddng  what  they  did  agatast  liiin,  "knew  not  «baC 
diOT  dkL"  It  was  bat  arraeanee  therefore,  and  not  charitj, 
li>  lay  sDch  ignorance  to  oSien  m  the  sight  of  God,  till  be 
Unuelf  had  been  in&llible,  like  him  whose  peculiar  irords  ht 
overweenii^ly  aseumei. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.  ,     '^  j 

EntUted,  To  the  Prince  of  Wales,  '*"*l5^i 

Vbat  the  king  wrote  to  his  son,  as  a  father,  concerns  noT 
lis;  ^diat  he  wrote  to  bun  aa  a  king  of  England,  concena 
not  him;  Qod  and  the  parliament  li.-iving  now  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  Etwla&d.  Bat  beoausc  1  see  it  done  with  some 
Aitifice  and  labour,  to  poeseee  the  people  that  they  might 
amend  their  present  condition  b^  his  or  by  his  son's  restore- 
ment,  I  shall  shew  point  by  pcnnt,  that  although  the  kine 
had  been  reinstalled  to  his  diesire,  or  that  his  ion  admittea 
should  obserre  exactly  all  his  father's  precepts,  yet  that  this 
would  be  BO  far  from  conducing  to  our  happinesB,  either  as  a 
remedy  to  the  present  distempers,  or  a  prevention  of  the  like 
to  come,  that  it  would  inevitably  throw  as  back  again  into 
all  our  past  and  fulfilled  miseries;  would  force  us  to  fight 
over  again  all  our  tedious  wars,  and  put  us  to  ano^er 
fatal  struggling  for  liberty  and  life,  more  dubious  than  the 
former.*  In  which  as  our  success  hath  been  no  other  than 
our  cause;  so  it  will  be  evident  to  all  posterity,  that  his  mis- 
fortunes were  the  mere  consequence  of  his  perverse  judgmeaL 
First,  he  ar^es  from  the  experience  of  those  troubles, 
which  he  and  his  son  have  had,  to  the  improvement  of  their 
piety  and  patience ;  and  by  the  way  bears  witness  in  his  own 
words,  that  the  corrupt  education  of  his  youth,  which  was 
but  glanced  at  only  in  some  former  passages  of  this  answer, 

•  Here  Milian  wtote  like  a  prophet ;  foi  the  B«storelion,  which  be  liTcd 
1D  gnuui  iiQder,  brought  back,  u  he  fcnwaw,  tyraiia;  and  peneciUion,  and 
a  Mcond  struggle.  But  the  i»u  «b>  more  glorious:  the  etlsbliahmnic Ol 
tbe  pieient  conatitution  in  1688,  fouReeo  yean  after  he  had  be«a  gutracJ 
Mbia&iheca.— Ed. 
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was  a  thing  neither  of  mean  consideration,  nor  untr 
cliarged  u[>on  him  or  his  eon  :  himself  confessing  here,  t 
"  court-delights  are  prone  either  to  root  up  all  true  virtue  * 
and  honour,  or  to  be  contented  only  with  some  leaves  and 
withering  formalities  of  them,  without  any  real  fruits  tend- 
ing to  tlie  public  good,"  Which  presents  him  still  in  his 
own  worila  another  Rehoboam,  softened  by  a  far  worse  court 
than  Solomon's,  and  bo  con'upted  by  flatteries,  which  he 
affirms  to  be  unseparable,  to  tlie  overturning  of  all  peace, 
and  the  loss  of  his  own  honour  and  kingdoms. 

That  lie  came  therefore  thus  bred  up  and  nurtured  to  the  J 
throne  far  worse  than  Rehoboam,  unless  he  be  of  tbose  who  ^ 
equalized  his  father  to  king  Solomon,  we  have  here  his  own 
confession.  And  how  voluptuously,  how  idly  reigning  in  the 
hands  of  other  men,  he  either  tyrannized  or  trifled  away 
those  seventeen  years  of  peace,  without  care  or  thought,  as 
if  to  be  a  king  had  been  nothing  else  in  his  apprehension, 
but  to  eat  and  drink,  and  have  his  will,  and  take  his  pleasure  ; 
though  there  be  who  can  reiate  his  domestic  life  to  tbe  eiact- 
nesa  of  a  diarv,  there  shall  be  here  no  mention  made.  This 
yet  we  might  nave  then  foreseen,  that  he  who  spent  his  lei- 
sure so  remissly  and  so  corruptly  to  his  own  pleasing,  would 
one  day  or  other  he  worse  husied  and  employed  to  our  sor^ 
row.  And  that  he  acted  in  good  earnest  wliat  Rehoboam 
did  but  threaten,  to  make  his  little  finger  heavier  than  his 
Other's  loins,  and  to  whip  us  up  with  two  twisted  scorpions, 

•  Mis.  Macauley  was  right,  when  she  said  of  Chsrlej  I.,  that  "hii 
mumen  panoak  of  diaaipstion,  and  his  convermtion  of  the  indecencf  of  a 
Eourt ; "  ibr,  nahrilhsMnding  the  psnegyrica  of  Clarendon  and  Hume,  Mil- 
Un'i  view  of  his  private  cbacactei  is  proved  to  be  stricllj'  consanaat  with 
Urn  truth  of  histoiy.  In  hia  "  Fro  Papula  Aaghcaao  Defeasio,"  he  spanks 
Dot  more  cIbotIj,  charging  Charles  with  tbe  groFsest  ItberCinism.  But  tbi^ 
it  may  be  said,  is  the  account  of  an  enemy.  Then  let  us  hear  his  ftjendg. 
"JLady  Leicester  says  to  her  husband,  in  163G,  '  I  have  been  at  court.  In 
tda  majesty  (Charl^  [.)  I  found  an  inclination  la  shew  ms  some  kindness, 
but  he  could  not  find  the  way :  at  last  he  told  me,  that  he  perceived  I  wu 
voy  khid  to  my  husband  when  he  was  with  me,  which  kept  me  very  lean, 
for  be  thought  me  much  fatter  than  I  used  to  be^  This  short  speech  was 
wane  to  ma  than  abadlute  silence,  for  I  blushed,  and  was  so  extremely  out  of 
COunlmanee,  that  all  the  company  laughed  at  me.' " — (Sidaci/  Paperi,  ti. 
472.)  And  young  Lord  Sunderland,  in  the  camp,  li;43,  to  Ms  wife  i  "  I 
never  >aw  the  king  look  better  j  he  is  veiy  cheerful,  and  by  the  bawdy  dia- 

I  thought  1  had  been  in  the  drawing-room."     So  that,  after  a]],  tlM    . 
rt  of  Charlea  II.  sprang  naluralty  enough  from  that  of  Charles  L — Elb    ! 
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both  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny,  all  Iiis  kingdoms  ian 
felt  What  good  use  he  made  aAerwards  of  his  advenutj, 
both  liis  impenitence  and  obstinacy  to  the  end,  (for  hevrgj  m 
Manasaeb,)  and  the  sequel  of  these  his  meditated  reBolutimu, 
abundajitly  express :  retaining,  commending,  teacliing  to  his 
eon  all  those  patriU  and  pernicious  documents,  both  of  statfr 
and  of  religion,  instilled  by  wicked  doctors  and  received  by 
him  BB  in  a  Tessel  nothing  better  seasoned,  which  were  the 
first  occasion  both  of  liis  own  and  ali  oar  niisei-ie^ 

And  if  he,  in  the  best  maturity  of  his  years  and  under- 
standing made  no  belter  use  to  himself  or  others  of  ]ih  n 
lone  and  manifold  afflictions,  either  looking  up  to  God,  of 
looking  down  upon  the  reason  of  his  own  affairs ;  there  nB 
be  no  probability,  that  his  son,  bred  up,  not  in  the  soft  efieim- 
nacies  of  a  comt  only,  but  in  the  rugged  and  more  boigterous 
licence  of  undisciplined  camps  and  garrisons,  for  years 
able  to  reflect  with  judgment  upon  his  own  condition,  and 
thus  ill-instructed  by  his  father,  sliould  give  his  mind  towaOc 
by  any  other  rules  than  these,  bequeathed  hint  as  oi 
fathers  death-bed,  and  as  the  cboicest  of  all  that  experience 
wliich  his  moat  serious  observation  and  retirement  in  good  w 
evil  days  had  taught  him.  David  indeed,  by  suffering  with' 
out  just  cause,  learned  that  meekne^  and  that  wisdom  \^ 
advei^ity,  which  made  him  much  the  fitter  man  to  reigB> 
But  they  who  suffer  as  oppressors,  tyrants,  violators  of  lav, 
and  persecutors  of  reformation,  without  appearance  ofrepent- 
ing,  if  they  once  get  hold  again  of  that  dignity  and  power, 
which  they  had  lost,  are  but  whetted  and  enraged  by  whit 
they  suffered,  against  those  whom  xhey  look  upon  as  ihem 
that  caused  their  sufferings.* 

How  he  hath  been  "  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  Qod's 
word  and  Spirit,"  though  acknowledged  to  be  the  beat  co- 
Temment ;  and  what  hia  dispensation  of  civil  power  bulb 
been,  viith  what  justice,  and  what  honour  to  the  publie- 
peace,  it  is  but  looking  back  upon  the  whole  catalogue  of  Ht 
deeds,  and  that  will  be  sufficient  to  remember  us.    "  The  oaf 

'  Uow  exM-ly  wu  this  TCrified  upon  llie  HeBloratian  1  For  an  acMdM 
of  the  iiublic  actioiu  of  ChailtB  II.,  we  need  lefei  no  Itirthet  ihaa  M  ibf 
common  paRe  of  hisiory ;  bul  nowhere,  perhapi,  eicejit  in  the  "  ni«miriit  </ 
Orammont,"  (See  Slandard  Library  Kdiiiiio,)  can  we  find  a  f^thful  piauf* 
of  hii  priTiu  cnieet,  nniled  by  every  vice,  and  diibanoiired  by  every  men)* 
nets,  incident  to  human  nature. — En. 
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God's  physic,"  as  lie  calls  it,  what  alteration  it  wronglit 
in  him  to  a  fiim  beaUhfulness  from  any  Burfeit,  or  excen 
whereof  the  peojile  generally  thoaglit  htn.  sick,  if  any 
TTould  go  about  to  prove,  we  have  his  own  lestimony  follow- 
iughere,  thnt  it  wronght  none  at  all. 

First,  he  halJi  the  same  fixed  opinion  and  esteem  of  hiffl 
old  Ephesian  goddess,  called  the  church  of  England,  as  bs 
hod  ever;  and  charges  strictly  his  son  after  him 
in  that  antipapal  scntsm,  (for  it  is  not  much  better,)  as  that 
which  will  be  necessary  both  for  hin  soul's  and  the  king- 
dom's peace.  But  if  this  can  be  any  foundation  of  the 
kingdom's  peace,  which  was  the  first  cause  of  our  dis- 
tractions, let  common  sense  be  judge.  It  is  a  rule  and  prin- 
ciple worthy  to  be  known  by  Cnrietiana,  that  no  scripture,  no, 
nor  so  much  as  any  ancient  creed,  binds  our  faith,  or  our 
obedience  to  any  chui'ch  whatsoever,  denominated  by  a  par- 
ticular name ;  far  less,  if  it  be  diatinguislied  by  a  several  go- 
vernment from  that  which  is  indeed  catholic.  No  man  was 
ever  bid  be  subject  to  the  church  of  Corinih,  Rome,  or  Asi^, 
bat  to  the  church  without  addition,  as  it  held  faithful  to  the 
rules  of  scripture,  and  the  government  eslablished  in  all 
places  by  the  apostles ;  which  at  first  was  universally  the 
same  in  all  churches  and  congregations ;  not  dillei'ing  or 
distinguished  by  the  diversity  ofcotrntrieB,  territories,  or  civil., 
bounds.  That  church,  that  from  ihe  name  of  a  distinct  placfli; 
takes  authority  to  set  up  a  distinct  faith  or  government,  is  a 
Echisni  and  faction,  not  a  church.  It  were  an  injury  to  con- 
demn the  papist  of  absurdity  and  contradiction,  for  adhering 
to  his  catholic  Romish  religion,  if  we,  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
king  and  his  pohtic  considerations,  shall  adhere  to  a  catholic 
English. 

But  suppose  the  church  of  England  were  as  it  ought  ta . 
be,  how  ia  it  to  na  the  safer  by  being  so  named  and  estab- 
lished, whenas  that  very  name  and  establishment,  by  thig 
contriving  or  approbation,  served  for  nothing  else  but  to  de- 
lude us  and  amuse  us,  while  the  church  of  England  insen- 
sibly was  almo.'it  changed  and  translated  into  the  church  of 
Home.  Which  as  every  man  knows  in  general  to  be  true, 
BO  the  particular  treaties  and  transactions  tending  to  that  con- 
clusion Bre  at  large  discovered  in  a  book  entitled  the  "  Eng^ 
liih  Pope."     But  when  the  people,  discerning  these  abuses, 
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began  to  call  for  reformation,  in  order  to  which  the  pai&' 
ment  demanded  of  the  king  to  unestaklish  that  pr^tical  gi> 
TemmeDt,  whtcb  wilhoQt  scriptare  had  nsarped  over  xe; 
Htrught,  as  Pharaoh  accused  of  idleness  the  lEraeliies  ibtt 
sought  leave  to  go  and  sacrifice  to  God,  be  lare  &clion  U 
their  charge. 

And  tlit  we  may  not  hope  to  hare  erer  anything  re- 
fomietl  in  the  church  cither  by  hioi  or  his  sun,  be  forewuu 
hira,  "  that  (he  devil  of  rebellion  doth  most  commonly  torn 
liimself  into  an  angel  of  reformation  ; "  and  says  enough  la 
make  him  hate  it,  as  the  worst  of  evils,  and  the  bane  of  hie 
crown :  nay,  he  counsels  him  to  "  let  nothing  seem  little  or 
despicable  to  him,  so  as  not  Bpeedily  and  effcctnally  ta 
suppress  errors  and  schisois."  Whereby  we  may  percein 
plainly,  that  our  consciences  were  destined  to  the  same  eeni- 
tude  and  persecution,  if  not  woree  than  before,  whether  nndcr 
him,  or  if  it  should  ao  happen,  under  his  son;  who  count  all 
protectant  churches  erroneous  and  schismatical,  which  an  sal 
episcopal. 

His  next  precept  is  concerning  our  civil  liberties  ;  whicb 
by  his  sole  voice  and  predominant  will  must  be  circum- 
scribed,  and  not  permitted  to  extend  a  hand's  breadth  Airther 
than  his  interpretation  of  the  laws  already  settled.  And  al- 
though all  human  laws  are  but  the  offspring  of  that  trailly, 
that  falhbility  and  imperfection,  which  was  m  their  auibon^ 
whereby  many  laws  in  the  change  of  ignorant  and  obscure 
ages,  may  be  foimd  both  scandalous,  ana  fiill  of  grievance  to 
tlieir  posterity  that  made  them,  and  no  law  is  further  good 
than  mutable  u|joh  just  occasion ;  yet  if  the  removing  of  an 
o!d  law,  or  the  making  of  a  new,  would  save  the  kingdonir 
we  shall  not  have  it,  unless  his  arbitrary  voice  will  so  far 
slacken  the  stiif  curb  of  his  prerogative,  as  to  grant  it  mj 
who  are  as  free  bom  to  make  our  own  laws,  as  our  fathen 
were  who  made  these  we  have. 

Where  are  then  the  English  liberties,  which  we  boast  U> 
have  been  lefVns  by  our  progenitors  ?  To  that  be  answers, 
that  "  our  liberties  consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
our  industry,  and  the  benefit  of  those  laws  to  which  we  our^ 
Bclves  have  consented."  First,  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
fi-uits,  which  our  industry  and  labours  have  made  our  mm 
Upon  our  own,  what  privilege  is  that  above  what  the  Turki^ 
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Jews,  and  Moors  enjoy  under  the  Turkish  monarchy  :     For  I 
■without  tiiat  kind  of  justice,  which  is  also  in  Algiers,  amoug    I 
thieves  and  pirates  between  themselves,  no  kind  of  govern- 
ment, no  society,  juet  or  unjust,  oould  stand ;  no  combination 
or  conspiracy  could  stick  together.     Which  he  also  acknow- 
le^es  in  these  words :  "  That  if  the  crown  upon  his  head  be 
BO  heavy  as  to  oppress  the  whole  body,  the  weakness  of  infe- 
rior membera  cannot  return  anything  of  strength,  honour,  or 
safety  to  the  head ;  hut  that  a  necessary  dehililation  must 
follow."     So  that  this  libei'ty  of  tlie  subject  concerns  himself 
and  the  subsistence  of  his  own  regal  power  in  the  first  place, 
and  before  the  consideration  of  any  right  belonging  to  the 
subject.     We  expect  therefore  something  more,  that  must  dis 
Anguish  free  government  from  slavish.     But  instead  of  that, 
this  king,  though  ever  talking  aud  protesting  as  smooth  a* 
now,  suneredit  in  his  own  bearmg  to  be  preached  and  pleaded, 
without  control  or  check,  by  them  whom  he  roost  favoured    . 
and  upheld,  that  the  siihject  had  no  properly  of  bis  own  goods^  J 
but  that  all  was  the  king's  right.  .  I 

Next,  for  the  "  benefit  of  tbose  laws,  to  which  we  ourselves  1 
iiAVE  consented,"  we  never  had  it  under  bim ;  for,  not  to  speak  I 
of  laws  iil  executed,  when  the  parliament,  and  in  them  ths  1 
people,  have  consented  to  divers  laws,  and,  according  to  our  1 
ancient  rights,  demanded  tliem,  he  took  upion  him  to  have  a  J 
negative  will,  as  the  transcendent  and  ultimate  law  above  all  ■ 
our  laws ;  and  to  rule  us  forcibly  by  laws,  to  which  we  oup»  1 
selves  did  not  consent,  but  complained  of.     Thus  these  two  I 
heads,  wherein  the  utmost  ofhis  allowance  here  will  give  our    \ 
liberties  leave  to  consist,  the  one  of  them  shall  he  so  far  only 
made  good  tons,  as  may  support  his  own  interest  and  crown 
fium  rain  or  debilitation ;  and  so  far  Turkish  Viissals  enjoy  as 
much  liberty  under  Mahomet  and  the  Grand  Signior:  the 
other  we  neither  yet  have  enjoyed  under  him,  nor  were  ever  J 
like  lo  do  under  the  tyranny  of  a  negative  voice,  which  he  ■ 
claims  above  the  unanimous  consent  and  power  of  a  whola  1 
nation,  virtually  in  the  parliament.  I 

In  which  negative  voice  to  have  been  cast  by  the  doom  of  1 
war,  and  put  to  death  by  those  wEio  vanijuished  him  in  their  J 
own  defence,  he  reckons  to  himself  more  than  a  negative  I 
martyrdom.  But  martyrs  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  nut  ta  I 
themselves.  "  If  I  hear  witness  of  myself,"  saith  Chiist, "  my.  1 
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witoeea  a  not  true."  He  who  writes  himself  martyr  b^hli 
own  inscription,  ib  like  an  ill  painter,  who,  by  writing  ont 
ahapelesa  picture  which  he  hath  drawn,  is  fain  to  tell  paesen- 
gera  what  ehape  it  is :  which  else  no  man  could  imagine ;  M 
more  than  how  a  martyrdom  can  belong  to  him,  who  ihe» 
fore  dies  for  his  reli^on  because  it  is  established.  Certainly 
if  Agrippa  had  turned  Chriatian,  as  he  was  once  turning,  and 
had  put  to  death  scriijes  and  phariaees  for  observing'  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  refusing  Cliriatianity,  they  bad  died  a  tract 
martyrdom.  For  those  laws  were  established  by  God  tuA 
Moaes,  these  by  no  warrantable  authors  of  religion,  whoM 
laws  in  all  other  beat  reformed  churches  are  rejected.  Aod 
if  to  die  for  an  establishment  of  religion  be  martyrdom,  dim 
Romish  priests  executed  fur  that,  which  had  so  many  hundred 
years  been  established  in  this  land,  are  no  worse  martyrs tlmi 
he.  Lastly,  if  to  die  for  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience 
be  enough  to  make  him  a  martyr,  what  heretic  dying  fof 
direct  blasphemy,  as  some  have  done  constantly,  may  not 
boast  a  martyrdom? 

Aa  for  the  constitution  or  repeal  of  civil  laws,  that  power 
lying  only  in  the  parliament,  which  he  by  the  very  law  of  IiIb 
coronation  was  to  ^nt  them,  not  to  debar  them,  not  to  pre- 
serve a  lesser  law  withtbe  contempt  and  violation  of  a  greaterj 
it  will  conclude  him  not  so  much  aa  in  a  civil  and  ineiapho- 
rical  sense  to  have  died  a  martyr  of  our  laws,  but  a  plain 
transgressor  of  them.  And  should  the  parhament,  endued 
with  legislative  power,  make  our  laws,  and  be  after  to  dispnls 
them  piecemeal  with  the  reason,  conscience,  humour,  pasaimi, 
fancy,  folly,  obstinacy,  or  other  ends  of  one  man,  whose  sA» 
word  and  will  shall  baffle  and  unmake  what  all  the  wisdom 
of  a  parliament  hath  been  deliberately  framing  ;  wbataridh 
Gulous  and  contemptible  thing  a  parliament  would  sood  ht, 
and  what  a  base  unworthy  nation  we,  wbo  boast  our  freedom, 
and  aend  them  with  themanifest  peril  of  their  lives  to  preserrt 
it,  they  who  are  not  marked  by  destiny  for  slaves  may  a|^ 
prebend!  In  this  servile  condition  to  have  kept  us' still 
tmder  hatches,  he  both  resolves  here  to  the  last,  and  so  in- 
Btrncta  his  son. 

Aa  to  those  offered  condeacensions  of  a  "  charitable  coniu- 
vance,  of  toleration,"  if  we  consider  what  went  before,  aod 
what  folloivgj  they  moulder  into  nothing.     For,  what  ^n& 


Tiot  safTenng  ever  so  little  to  eeem  a  dei^picable  schism, 
nut  effectual  suppression,  at  he  warned  him  before,  and  wl 
with  no  opposition  of  law,  Koveminent,  or  established  religion 
to  be  permitted,  which  is  his  following  proriso,  and  wholly 
within  his  own  construction,  what  a  miserable  and  suspected 
toleration,  under  spies  and  haunting  promooters,  we  should 
enjoy,  is  aj>pai'ent.  Besides  that  it  is  so  far  beneath  tlie  honour 
of  a  parliament  and  free  nation,  to  bev  and  suppllcale  the 
godship  of  one  frail  man,  for  the  bare  and  simple  toleration  of 
what  they  all  consent  to  be  both  just,  pious,  and  best  pleasing 
to  God,  while  that  wtiicli  is  erroneous,  unjust,  and  mischievous 
in  the  church  or  state  shall  by  him  alone  against  them  all  be 
kept  up  and  cetahlished,  and  tliey  censured  the  while  for  a 
covetous,  ambitious,  and  sacrilegious  faction. 

Another  bait  to  allure  the  people  is  the  chat^e  he  lays  upon 
his  son  to  be  tender  of  them.  Which  if  we  should  beUeve  in 
part,  because  they  are  his  herd,  his  cattle,  tlie  stock  upon  his 
ground,  as  he  accounts  them,  whom  to  waste  and  destroy 
would  undo  himself,  yet  the  inducement,  which  he  bi'ings  to 
move  him,  renders  the  motion  itself  somethiug  suspicious. 
For  if  prinf.'es  need  no  palliationB,  as  he  tells  hia  son,  wher^ 
fore  is  it  thiit  he  himself  bath  so  often  used  them?  IPrinces, 
of  all  other  men,  have  not  more  change  of  raiment  in  their 
wardrobes,  than  variety  of  shifts  and  palliations  in  their 
solemn  actings  and  pretences  lo  the  people. 

To  try  ni'st  if  he  can  ensnare  the  prime  men  of  those  who 
have  opposed  hini,  whom,  more  tinily  than  his  meaning  was, 
he  calls  the  "  putronsand  vindicators  of  the  people,"  he  gives 
out  indemnitv,  and  offers  acts  of  oblivion.  Bat  they  who 
with  a  good  couscience  and  upright  heart  did  theu'  civil  di 
ties  in  tne  sight  of  God,  and  in  their  several  places,  to'resi 
tyranny  and  the  violence  of  superstition  banded  both  againsl 
them,  he  may  be  sure  will  never  seek  to  be  forgiven  that 
which  may  be  justly  attributed  to  their  immortal  praise ;  noi 
will  assent  ever  to  the  guilty  blotting  out  of  those  actions  be- 
fore men,  by  which  theu-  tiiith  assiu'es  lliem  they  chiefly  stand 
approved,andarebadinremembrancebeftire  thethroneof  God. 

He  exhorts  his  son  "not  to  study  revenge."  But  how  far 
be,  or  at  least  they  about  him,  intend  to  follow  that  exhorta- 
tion, was  seen  lately  at  the  Hague,"  and  now  lateliest  at 

■  Of  Dr.  DiHlslaua'  muidei  nl  the  Hifpie,  Claiaidon  gives  the  foUowIog 
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Mailriil;  where  to  execute  in  the  basest  niBnaer,  tlinugiild 
the  smallest  part  of  that  saTage  and  barbarous  revenge,  litsA 
they  (i(j  nothing  else  but  stwly  and  contemplate,  tLer  cud 
not  to  let  the  world  know  them  for  professed  iraitofB  atiil» 
Baesinators  of  all  law,  both  divine  and  human  evenat'lhuba 
and  most  extensive  law  kept  inviolable  to  public  personsannir 
all  fair  enemies  in  the  midst  of  uttei'must  delinnce  and  luUh 
lily.  How  implacable  therefore  tbey  m^ould  be,  afkr  un 
terms  of  closure  or  admittance  for  the  futtirf,  or  anyhtec^ 
portunily  given  tiiem  hereafter,  it  will  be  wisdom  hikI  w 
safety  to  believe  rather,  and  prevent,  than  to  make  trial.  AjA 
it  will  concern  the  multitude,  though  courted  here,  to  taie 
heed  how  they  seek  to  bide  or  colour  tlieir  oivii  tickleness  and 
instability  with  a  bad  repentance  of  their  well-doing,  and  tber 
fidelity  to  the  better  cause ;  to  which  at  first  so  cheerfuUyaid 
conscientiously  they  Joined  themselves. 

He  returns  again  to  estol  the  church  of  England,  andagun 
requires  bis  son,  by  the  joint  authority  of  "b  father  and  t 
king,  not  to  let  his  heart  receive  the  least  check  or  disaffe^ 
tion  against  it."  And  not  without  cause;  for  by  that  meant, 
"having  sole  iafluence  upon  the  clei^y,  and  they  upon  llu 
people,  after  long  Hearch  and  many  disputes,"  be  could  not 
possibly  find  a  more  compendious  and  politic  way  to  uphold 

accminl :— "  Whilst  he  was  al  supper,  tlie  same  evening  that  he  came  le  lie 
town,  in  company  of  many  others  who  used  lo  eat  there,  hayia-diatK  gefu 
llcnien  eniered  the  room  wiih  iheir  swords  drawn,  and  required  those  U  cU 
[ahle  '  not  to  stit ;  foi  ihal  there  vaa  no  harm  intended  to  aiij  buE  the  igdX 
■who  came  from  the  rebels  in  England,  who  had  newly  murdered  their  kiof' 
And  one  of  Ihem,  who  knew  Doriglaus,  pulled  him  trom  the  table,  and  t'Ttii 
him  at  hia  feet :  and  thereupon  they  all  put  up  their  aworclg,  aod  waUid 
leiaorely  out  of  the  house,  leaving:  those  who  wen  in  the  tuom  in  mub 
imaiement  and  comtematioii.  Though  bU  who  were  engaged  in  the  enloi- 
prise  went  quietly  away,  and  so  out  of  the  town,  insomuch  as  no  one  of  Ilea 
W£S  ever  apprehended,  or  called  in  question :  yet  they  kept  not  ihar  ovt 
counsel  so  well,  (believing  they  had  done  a  very  heroic  act,)  but  that  it  U 
generally  known  they  wltb  all  Scattiah  men,  and  most  of  them  KTVanti  v 
dependenia  upon  the  Marquis  of  Montrose."  {HMory,  ^c.  vi.  297,  898.) 
In  the  same  volume  of  his  work  the  hialorian  has  to  retate  the  trial  uij 
execution  of  Ihis  same  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  was  condemned  by  the 
parliament  of  S«)tland  "  to  he  hanged  upon  a  ebUows  thirty  fbet  high  Itir 
the  space  of  three  hours."  (p.  119.)  Numbers  of  his  adherents  undoweu 
the  same  tale;  among  them  probably  the  murderers  of  DorislBUs,  of  w-hom 
one,  it  seems,  was  saved,  under  1  know  not  what  pretence,  (p.  421.)  Tbi 
[  tnarder  of  Ascham  by  the  royalists,  at  Madrid,  took  place  under  drcuii>- 
Bs  umiloi  to  those  vthicli  attended,  that  ofthnislaus Ed. 
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uid  settle  tyranny,  than  by  eubduing  first  the  consciences  of 
vulgar  meU)  with  the  inBensible  puieon  of  their  slavish  doc* 
tnne :  for  then  the  body  and  besotted  nuud  without  much 
reluotancy  was  likeliest  to  admit  the  yoka 

He  commends  also  "  porUaments  held  with  freedom  ai^d 
with  honour."  But  I  would  ask  how  that  can  be,  wliile  he 
only  must  be  the  sole  free  person  in  that  number ;  and  would 
have  the  powei'  with  his  unaccountable  denial,  to  disbonoor 
them  by  rejecting  all  their  counsels,  to  confine  their  lawmving 
powei',  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  freedom,  and  to  change 
at  his  pleasure  the  very  name  of  a  parliament  into  the  name 
of  a  faction. 

The  conclusion  therefore  mustneedsbe  quite  contrary  towhal 
he  Qoncludes;  that  nothing  can  be  more  unhappy,  more  dis- 
honourable, more  unsafe  for  all,  than  when  a  wise,  grave,  and 
honourable  parliament  shall  have  laboured,  debated,  argued, 
consulted,  and,  as  he  himself  speaks,  "contributed"  for  the 
public  good  all  their  counsels  in  com  tnon,  to  be  then  frustrated, 
disappointed,  denied,  and  repulsed  by  the  single  whiff  of  a 
negative,  from  the  mouth  of  one  wilful  man;  nay,  to  he  blasted, 
to  be  struck  as  mute  and  motionlese  as  a  parliament  of  lapesti'y 
at  the  hangings ;  or  else,  afler  all  their  pains  and  travel,  to  be 
dissolved,  and  cast  away  like  so  many  noaghla  in  arithmetic, 
unless  it  be  to  turn  the  O  of  their  ineignificance  into  a  lamen- 
tation with  the  people,  who  had  BO  vaimy  sent  them.  For  this 
is  not  to  "enact  all  things  by  public  consent,"  as  he  would  have 
u«  be  persuaded  ;  this  is  toenact  nothing  but  by  the  privaificon* 
eent  and  leave  of  one  not  negative  tyrant ;  this  is  mischief  with- 
out remedy,  a  stifling  and  ohslructing  evil  thathaili  no  vent,  no 
outlet,  no  passage  through.  Grant  him  this,  and  the  parlia- 
ment hath  no  more  fi'cedom  than  if  it  sate  in  his  noose,  which 
when  he  pleases  to  draw  together  with  one  twitch  of  his  n* 
gative,  shall  throttle  a  whole  nation,  to  the  wish  of  CaliguU, 
in  one  neck. 

This  with  ibepowcrof  themilitia  in  his  own  hands  over  our 
bodies  and  estates,  and  the  prelates  to  enthral  our  consciences 
either  by  fraud  of  force,  is  the  sum  of  that  happiness  and 
liberty  we  were  to  look  for,  whether  in  his  own  restitution,  or 
in  these  precepts  given  to  his  son.  Which  unavoidably  would 
have  set  us  in  the  same  state  of  misery  wherein  we  were  be- 
fore ;  and  have  either  compelled  us  to  submit  like  bondslave? 
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or  put  us  boot  to  a  eecond  wandering  over  that  horrid  wild* 
ness  of  distraction  and  civil  Blaughter,  which,  not  without  A 
strong  and  ntiracnioua  hand  of  God  assisting  ue,  we  b 
measured  out,  and  suirived.  And  who  knows,  if  we  makl 
BO  slight  of  tbia  incomparable  deliverance,  which  God  bllll 
bestowed  upon  us,  but  that  we  shall,  like  those  fooliak 
Israelites,  who  deposed  God  and  Samuel  to  set  up  a  lung 
"  cry  out"  one  day,  "  because  of  our  king,"  which  we  hs« 
been  mad  upon;  and  then  God,  as  he  foretold  them,  wiUni 
more  deliver  us. 

There  now  remains  but  little  more  of  his  discourse,  wbe 
to  take  a  short  view  will  not  be  amiss.  Hia  words  a 
semblance  as  if  he  were  magnanimously  exorcising  hiuu 
and  so  teaching  his  son,  "  to  want  as  well  as  to  wear  a  crown,' 
and  would  seecn  to  account  it  "  not  worth  taking  up  or  eajcf 
ing,  upon  sordid,  dishononrable,  and  irreligious  terms  j"  n 
yet  to  his  very  lastdid  nothing  more  industriously,  than  stri* 
to  take  up  and  enjoy  agajn  his  sequestered  crown,  upon  lb 
most  sordid,  disloyal,  dishonourable,  and  irreligious  tenl 
not  of  making  peace  only,  but  of  joining  and  incorpon^ 
with  the  murderous  Irish,  formerly  by  himself  decliM 
against,  for  "  wicked  and  detestable  rebels,  odious  to  Ga 
and  all  good  men."  And  who  but  those  rebels  now  are 
chief  strength  and  confidence  of  his  son  ?  While  ihe  pic* 
byter  Scot  that  woos  and  solicits  him  is  neglected  and  M 
off,  as  if  no  terms  werp  to  him  sordid,  irreligious,  and  di^ 
honourable,  but  the  Scottish  and  presbyterian,  never  to  bt 
complied  with,  till  the  fearof  instant  perishing  starve  himoU 
at  length  to  some  unsound  and  hypocritical  agreement. 

He  bids  his  son  "  keep  to  the  true  principfes  of  piety,  ti^ 
tue,  and  honour,  and  he  shall  never  want  a  kingdom."  '  ' 
1  say,  people  of  England!  keep  ye  to  those  principles,  a 
shall  never  want  a  kin?.  Nay,  after  such  a  fetr  delivi 
as  this,  with  so  much  iordtude  and  valour  shewn  againit  I 
tyrant,  that  people  that  should  seek  a  king  claiming  what  tU 
man  claims,  would  show  themselves  to  be  hy  nature  dam 
and  arrant  beasts  ;  not  fit  for  that  liberty  which  they  cried  Ott 
and  bellowed  for,  but  fitter  to  be  led  back  again  into  liieir  oU 
servitude,  like  a  sort  of  clamouring  and  fighting  brutes,  b 
loose  from  their  copyholds,  that  know  not  how  to  ase  or 
•ess  the  liberty  which  they  fought  for   but  with  the  fair  wori( 
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i  promises  of  ati  old  esasperated  foe,  are  ready  to  be  stroked 
and  tamed  again,  into  the  wonted  and  nell-pleasing  stale  of 
their  true  Norman  villanage,  to  them  beat  agreeable. 

The  last  sentence,  whereon  he  eeems  to  venture  the  whole 
wfiight,  of  all  his  former  reasons  and  argumentations,  "  that 
religion  (o  their  God,  and  loyalty  to  tlieir  king,  cannot  be 
parted,  without  the  sin  and  infelicity  of  a  people,  is  contrary 
to  the  plain  teaehing  of  Christ,  that  "  No  man  can  serve  two 
maeters ;  but,  if  be  hold  to  the  one,  he  must  reject  and  for- 
sake the  other."  If  God,  then,  and  earthly  kings  be  for  the 
most  part  not  several  only,  but  opposite  masters,  it  will  as 
oft  happen,  that  they  who  will  serve  their  king  must  forsake 
their  God  ;  and  they  who  will  serve  God  must  forsake  their 
king :  which  then  will  neither  be  their  sin,  nor  their  infe- 
licity; but  their  wisdom,  iheu?  piety,  and  their  true  happi- 
ness; as  to  be  deluded  by  these  unsound  and  subtle  ostenta- 
tions here,  would  be  their  misery ;  and  in  all  likelihood 
much  greater  than  what  they  hitherto  have  undergone:  if 
now  f^in  intoxicated  and  moped  with  these  royal,  and 
tlierefore  so  delicious  because  royal,  rudiments  of  bondage, 
the  cup  of  deception,  spiced,  and  tempered  to  their  bane, 
they  should  deliver  up  themselves  to  these  glozing  words 
and  illusion  of  him,  whose  rage  and  utmost  violence  they 
have  sustained,  and  overcome  so  nobly. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Entitled,  Meditations  upon  Death, 
It  might  be  well  thought  by  him  who  reads  no  further 
than  the  title  of  this  last  essay,  that  it  required  no  answer. 
For  all  other  human  things  are  disputed,  and  will  be  vari- 
ously thought  of  to  ihe  world's  end.  But  this  business  of 
death  is  a  plain  case,  and  admits  no  controversy :  in  that 
centre  all  opinions  meet.  Nevertheless,  since  out  of  those 
few  mortifying  hours  that  should  have  been  entires!  to 
themselves,  and  most  at  peace  from  all  passion  and  disquiet, 
he  can  afford  spare  ume  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  thai 
mstice  which  was  done  upon  him ;  it  will  be  needful  to  say 
something  in  defence  of  tliose  proceedings,  though  briefly,  in 
^gard  so  much  on  this  subject  hath  been  written  lately. 
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£t  happened  once,  as  wo  find  in  Esdras  Mid  Joseplmv 
authors  not  less  bolieved  than  any  under  sacred,  tn  be  a  great 
and  solemn  debate  in  the  court  of  "Darius,  what  thing  w 
be  counted  stronsea.  of  all  other.  He  that  could  resoIv«< 
tbis,  in  reward  of  his  excellent  wisdom,  should  be  clad  ti 

?arple,  drink  in  gold,  sleep  on  a  bed  of  gold,  and  tdt  not 
lariuH,  None  but  they,  doubtless,  who  were  reputed  " 
had  the  question  propounded  to  them ;  who  after  some 
spite  ^ven  them  by  the  king  to  consider,  in  full  aasembl;  ui 
all  his  lords  and  gravest  counsellors,  returned  aeverallr  wIdI 
they  thought.  The  first  held  that  wine  was  strwigcttj 
another,  tnnt  the  king  was  strongest ;  but  Zorobabel,  prina 
of  the  captive  Jews,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  Judah,  beq 
one  of  ihera,  proved  women  to  be  stronger  than  the  kiiig,fii 
that  he  himself  had  seen  a  concubine  take  bis  crown  &wd(4 
bis  head  to  set  it  ution  her  own ;  and  others  beside  him  i» 
likewise  seen  the  like  feat  done,  and  not  in  jest.  Yell 
proved  on,  and  it  was  bo  yielded  by  the  king  bimsdf,  and  i 
his  sages,  that  neither  wine,  nor  women,  nor  the  king,  bi 
tiuth  of  all  other  things  was  the  strongest. 

For  me,  though  neither  asked,  nor  in  a  nation  that  givd 
such  rewards  to  wisdom,  I  shall  pronounce  my  aimUai ' 
somewhat  different  from  Zorobabel ;  and  aball  defend  ll 
either  truth  and  justice  are  all  one,  (for  tnilh  is  but  justicai 
our  knowledge,  and  justice  is  but  truth  in  our  practice ;)  ui 
he  indeed  so  explains  himself,  in  saying  that  with  truth  iiPI 
accepting  of  persons,  which  is  the  property  of  justice,  or  A' 
il  there  be  any  odds,  that  justice,  though  not  stronger  ihn 
truth,  yet  by  bei'  office,  is  to  put  forth  and  exhibit  iDfli 
strength  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  For  truth  is  properlyu 
more  than  contemplation ;  and  her  utmost  efficiency  is  h' 
teaching :  but  justice  in  her  very  essence  is  all  etrei^tk  ai 
activity ;  and  hath  a  sword  put  into  her  hand,  to  use  agvrt 
all  violence  and  oppression  on  the  earth.  She  it  is  mil 
truly,  who  accepts  no  person,  and  exempts  none  froni  th 
severity  of  her  stroke.  She  never  sutlers  injury  to  pieni 
but  when  falsehood  first  prevails  over  truth ;  and  that  slui 
a  kind  of  justice  done  on  them  who  are  so  deluded.  Tboad 
wicked  kmgs  and  tyrants  counterfeit  her  sword,  as  eomeol 
that  buckler  fahled  to  fall  from  heaven  into  the  eapitol,  ji 
she  communicates  her  power  to  none  but  such  as,  like  bawi 
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_  w  jnst,  or  at  least  will  do  justice.  For  it  were  extreme  par- 
t  faality  and  injustice,  the  flut  denial  and  overthrow  of  herself, 
to  put  her  own  authentic  sword  into  the  Land  of  aa  unjust  and 
vricked  man,  or  so  &r  to  accept  and  exalt  one  mortal  persoD 
sbore  his  equals,  that  he  alone  shall  have  the  ptinishiiig  of 
all  other  men  tran^resstng,  and  not  ri?ceiTe  like  pnni»<hment 
from  men,  when  he  himself  shall  be  found  the  highest  trans- 
gressor. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  justice,  above  all  other 
things,  is  and  ought  to  be  the  strongest;  she  is  the  strength, 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  majestr  of  all  ages.  Truth 
Iiereelf  would  snbscrihe  to  this,  chough  Darius  and  all  the 
monarchs  of  the  world  should  deny.  And  if  hy  sentence 
thus  written  it  were  my  happiness  to  set  free  ihe  minds  of 
Englishmen  from  longing  to  retui-n  poorly  under  that  capti- 
vity of  kings  from  which  the  strength  and  supreme  sword 
of  justice  bath  delivered  them,  I  shall  have  done  a  work  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Zorobabel ;  who,  hy  well-praising 
and  extolhng  the  force  of  truth,  in  that  contemplative  strengtn 
conquered  Darius,  and  freed  his  country  and  the  people  of 
Ciod  Irom  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  Which  I  shall  yet  not 
despair  to  do,  if  they  in  this  land,  whose  minds  are  yet  cap- 
tiTC,  be  but  as  ingenuoas  to  scknowledge  ibe  strength  and 
supremacy  of  justice,  as  that  heathen  king  was  to  confess 
the  strength  of  truth :  or  let  them  but,  as  he  did,  grant  that, 
and  they  will  soon  perceive  that  truth  resigns  all  her  out- 
vard  strength  to  just'ce:  justice  therefore  must  needs  be 
etrongest,  both  in  her  cwn,  and  in  the  strength  of  truth. 
But  if  a  king  may  do  among  men  whatsoever  is  his  will 
and  pleasure,  and  notwithstanuin?  be  unaccountable  to  men, 
then,  contrary  to  his  magnified  wisdom  of  Zorobahel,  neither 
truth  nor  justice,  but  the  Iting,  is  strongest  of  all  other  things, 
which  that  Persian  monarch  himself,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  , 
pride  and  glorv,  durst  not  assume. 

Let  UB  see,  therefore,  what  ibis  king  hath  to  affirm,  why  , 
the  sentence  of  justice,  and  the  weight  of  that  aword,  which  j 
aiie  delivers  into  the  hands  of  men,  should  be  more  partial  to 
lum  offending,  than  to  all  others  of  human  race.  First,  he 
pleads,  that  "  no  law  of  God  or  man  gives  to  subjects  any 
power  of  judicature  without  or  against  him."  Which  asser- 
tion shall  be  proved  in  every  part  to  be  most  untrue.     The 


first  ezpreea  lav  of  Ood  given  to  mankind  i 
Noah,  as  a  law,  in  ^ueral,  to  all  the  sons  of  mei 
that  most  ancient  and  universal  law,  "WhoBoeverd 
mail's  blood,  by  man  sLall  his  blood  be  shed,"  wc  find  hw 
no  exception.  If  a  king  therefore  da  this,  to  a  kins,  >M 
that  by  men  also,  the  same  shall  be  done,  "j"' '  " 
of  Moees,  which  came  next,  several  times  is  repeated,  ml 
in  one  place  remarkably.  Numb.  mkv.  "Ye  shall  takem 
satiefaclion  for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  but  he  shall  Bnretr 
be  pat  to  death :  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blow 
that  is  shed  therein,  but  hy  the  blood  of  him  that  ehediL" 
This  is  so  spoken  as  that  which  concerned  all  Israel,  notoe 
man  alone,  to  see  performed  ;  and  if  no  satisfaction  wen  tt 
be  taken,  then  certainly  no  exceplion.  Nay,  the  king,  v 
they  should  set  up  any,  was  to  observe  the  whole  law,  and 
not  oidy  to  see  it  done,  but  to  "  do  it ;  that  his  heart  nugkl 
not  be  lifled  up  above  his  brethren  ;"  to  dream  of  Tain  ud 
useless  prerogatives  or  esemptions,  whereby  the  law  Itsdl 
must  needs  be  founded  in  unrighteousness. 

And  were  that  true,  which  is  most  false,  that  all  kings  an 
the  LuM'b  anointed,  it  were  yet  afeupd  to  think  that  tin 
anointment  of  God  should  be,  as  it  were,  a  charm  s  ' 
law,  and  give  them  privilege,  who  punish  others,  to  ein  tbem- 
selves  unpunisbably.  The  high-priest  was  the  Lord's  anointed 
as  well  as  any  king,  and  witli  the  same  consecrated  oil;  vet 
Solomon  had  put  to  death  Abiathar,  had  it  not  been  for  odier 
respects  than  that  anointnaent.  If  God  himself  say  to  king!, 
"  Touch  not  mine  anointed,"  meaning  his  chosen  people,  as  it 
evident  in  that  Psaim,  yet  no  man  will  argue  thence,  that  f» 
protects  them  from  civil  laws  if  they  ofiend  ;  then  certainly, 
tjiough  David,  as  a  private  man,  and  in  his  own  cadK. 
fearwl  10  lift  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  much  Im 
uan  this  fm'bid  the  law,  or  disarm  justice  from  having  Itpi 
power  against  any  king.  No  other  supreme  magistrate,  in 
what  kind  of  government  soever,  lays  claim  to  any  Booll 
enormous  privilege  ;  wherefore  then  should  any  king,  who  ti 
but  one  kind  of  magislxale,  and  set  over  the  people  for  m 
other  end  than  they  ? 

Nest  in  order  of  time  to  the  laws  of  Moses  are  those  oi 
Christ,  who  declares  professedly  his  judicature  to  be  spi- 
ritual, abstract  from  civil  managements,  and  therefore  li 
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P  nations  to  their  own  perticular  laws,  and  way  of  govern-  I 
Yet  beoauae  the  church  liath  a  kind  of  jurisdictiun  I 
thin  her  own  bounds,  and  that  also,  though  i 

lae  mnch  o^rrupted  and  plainl^v  turned  into  a  corporal  judi-  I 
I  esture,  yet  much  approved  by  thia  king;  it  will  be  firm  l 
enough  and  valid  against  liiin,  if  subjects,  by  the  laws  ofl 
church  also,  be  "  invested  with  a  power  of  judicature"  both  J 
irithout  and  against  their  king,  though  pretending,  and  by   ' 
them  acknowledged,  "  next  and   immediately  under  Christ 
supreme  head  and  goventor."     Theodosiue,  one  of  the  beat 
Christian  emperors,  having  made  a  slaughter  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians  fur  sedition,  but  too  cruelly,  was  excommunicated  to 
Lis  face  by  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  bis  subject ; 
Tnunion  is  the  utmost  of  ecclesiastical  judicature,  a  spiritual  I 
putting  to  death. 

But  this,  ye  will  say,  was  only  an  example.  Read  then 
the  story ;  and  it  will  appear,  both  that  Ambrose  avouched 
it  for  the  law  of  God,  and  Thcodosius  confessed  it  uf  his 
own  accord  to  be  bo  ;  "  and  that  tiie  law  of  God  was  not  tu 
be  made  void  in  him,  for  any  reverence  to  his  imperial 
power."  From  hence,  not  to  he  tedious,  I  shall  pass  into 
our  onn  land  of  Britain  ;  and  show  that  subjects  here  have 
exercised  the  utmost  of  spiritual  judicature,  and  more  than 
spiritual,  against  their  kings,  his  predecessors.  Yortiger,  for 
committing  incest  with  his  daughter,  was  by  St.  German,  at 
that  time  his  subject,  cursed  and  condemned  in  a  British 
council,  about  the  year  44S  ;  and  thereupon  soon  after  was 
depoeed.  Mauricus,  a  king  in  Wales,  for  breach  of  oath 
and  murder  of  Cynetus,  was  excommunicated  and  cursed, 
with  all  his  offspring,  by  Oudoceus,  bishop  of  Llandalf,  in 
foil  synoil,  about  the  year  5G0,  and  not  restored  till  he  had 
repented.  Mureant.  another  king  in  Wales,  having  slain 
Frioc  his  uncle,  v/ai  fain  to  come  in  person,  and  receive  judg* 
ment  from  the  same  bishop  and  his  clergy ;  who  upon  his 
penitence  acquitted  him,  for  no  other  cause  than  lest  the 
kingdom  should  be  destitute  of  a  successor  in  the  royal  line. 
These  examples  are  of  the  primitive,  British,  and  episcopal 
church  ;  long  ere  they  had  any  commerce  or  communion  with 
the  church  of  Rome.  What  power  afterwards  of  depoeing.J 
kings,  and  so  consequently  of  putting  them  t  ' 
fiumed  and  practised  by  the  canon  law,  I  omit,  as  a  ti 
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generally  known,  Cerlainlv,  if  whole  councils  of  theRotnttli 
church  have  in  the  miJ^t  of  their  dimness  discerned  so  mndi 
of  tDitli,  as  10  decree  at  Constance,  and  at  Basil,  and  manj 
of  them  to  aroucb  at  Trent  also,  that  a  council  is  above  iIm 
pope,  and  may  judge  him,  though  by  them  not  denied  loba 
the  vicar  of  Christ ;  we  in  our  clenrer  light  may  be  aahamei 
not  to  disiiem  fitrther,  that  a  parliament  is  by  all  eqaiiy  md 
right  above  a  king,  and  may  judge  him,  whose  reaeona  and 
pretensions  lo  hold  of  God  only,  a*  his  immediate  vicegtmnl, 
we  know  how  tar-feiched  they  are,  and  insufficient. 

As  for  the  laws  of  man,  it  would  ask  a  volume  lo  repeat  ftH 
thai  ini^ht  be  cited  in  this  point  against  him  from  all  atiu- 
qnity.  In  Greece,  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  snd  li/ 
mtweseion  king  of  Argos,  was  in  that  country  judged  and 
condemned  to  death  for  killing  his  mother :  whence  escaping, 
he  was  judged  again,  though  a  stran^r,  before  tlio  great 
council  of  Areopagus  in  Athens.  And  this  memorable  ad 
of  judicature  was  the  first  that  brought  the  justice  of  thai 
grave  senate  into  feme  and  high  estimation  over  all  Greece 
for  many  &ges  after.  And  in  the  same  city  tyrants  were  to 
undergo  le^  sentence  by  the  laws  of  Solon. 

The  kings  of  Sparta,  though  descended  lineally  from  He^ 
cules,  eslcemed  a  god  among  them,  were  often  judged,  and 
Bometimcs  put  to  death,  by  the  most  jnst  and  renowned 
laws  of  Lycurgus  ;  who,  though  a  king,  thought  it  most  QD- 
equal  to  bind  his  snbjectN  by  any  law,  to  which  he  bound  not 
himself.  In  Rome,  the  laws  made  by  Valerius  Pnblicf^ 
soon  afler  the  expelling  of  Tarquin  and  his  race,  expellerf 
without  a  written  law,  the  law  being  afterward  written  ;  ud 
what  the  senate  decreed  against  Nero,  that  he  ehonld  Im 
judged  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  their  anoeetor^ 
ftnif  what  in  like  manner  was  decreed  against  other  empen>i% 
is  vulgarly  known ;  as  it  was  known  to  those  beatiiea,  and 
found  just  by  nature  ere  any  law  mentioned  it.  And  that 
the  Christian  uivil  law  warrants  like  power  of  judicature  lo 
subjects  against  tyrants,  is  written  clearly  hy  the  best  and 
femoueest  civilians.  For  if  it  v,aa  decreed  by  Theodosius, 
and  stands  yet  firm  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  that  tke  lawt« 
above  the  emperor,  then  eerlainly  the  emperor  being  under 
law,  the  law  may  judge  him  ;  and  if  judge  him,  may  punish 
bio,  proving  tyrannous :  how  else  is  the  law  above  him,  or 
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to  what  purpose  7  These  are  necessary  dediietions ;  and  there-   j 
after  hath  been  done  in  all  ages  and  kingdoms,  oflencr  tlian 
to  be  here  recited. 

But  what  need  we  any  fiirther  scai'ch  after  the  law  of  other 
lands,  for  that  which  is  so  fully  and  so  plainly  set  doim  lawful 
in  OQT  own?  Where  ancient  books  tell  us,  Bi'acton,  Fleta,  and 
others,  that  the  king  is  under  lair,  and  inferior  to  his  court 
of  parlianient ;  that  although  his  place  "  to  do  justice"  be 
highest,  yet  that  he  stands  as  liable  "  to  receire  jtisticc"  as  tile 
meanest  of  his  kingdom.  Nay,  Alfred,  the  most  worthy  king, 
and  by  some  accounted  first  absolute  monarch  of  the  Saxons 
here,  so  ordained ;  aa  is  cited  out  of  an  ancient  law-book 
called  "  the  Mirror;"  in  "  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,"  p.  31,  , 
where  it  is  complained  of,  "  as  the  sovereign  abuse  of  all,"  ■ 
that  the  king  should  he  deemed  ahove  the  law,  whereas  he  I 
ought  to  be  subject  Lo  it  by  his  oath.  Of  which  oath  anciently 
it  was  the  last  clause,  that  the  king  "  should  be  as  liable, 
and  obedient  to  suffer  right,  as  others  of  his  people." 
And  indeed  it  were  but  fond  and  senseless,  that  the  Icing 
should  be  accountable  to  every  petty  suit  in  lesser  courts 
as  we  all  know  he  was,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  judicature  of 
parliament  in  the  main  matters  of  our  common  safety  or  de- 
struction ;  that  he  should  be  answerable  in  the  ordinary 
■ourse  of  law  for  any  wrong  done  to  a  private  person,  and  not 
inswerable  in  court  of  parliament  for  destroying  the  whole  . 

By  all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  added,  as  in  an   ' 
ailment  over-copious  rather  than  harren,  we  see  it  manifest 
that  all  laws,  botli  of  God  and  man,  are  made  without  ex- 
eroption  of  any  person  whonisoercr ;  and  that  if  kings  pre- 
sume to  overtop  the  law  by  which  they  reign  for  the  public 
good,  they  are  by  law  to  be  reduced  into  order;  and  that  can 
no  way  he  more  justly,  than  by  those  who  exalt  them  to  that 
high  place.      For  who  should  better  understand  their  own 
laws,  and  when  they  are  transgressed,  than  they  who  are 
governed  by  them,  and  whose  consent  first  made  them  ?   And  J 
who  can  have  more  right  to  take  knowledge  of  things  done  I 
within  a  free  nation  than  they  within  themselves  ?  1 

Those  objected  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  wo  1 
swore,  not  to  his  nerson,  but  as  it  was  invested  with  his  autho-  J 
rity;  and  his  authority  was  by  the  people  first  given  hiniM 
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SWf  fend  under  law,  ar.d  iiiider  oath  also  kr 
tb«  kii^dom'i  good,  aiid  not  otiierwise  :  the  oalhs  then  wen 
tnterduuiged,  rad  mBlnal ;  stond  and  fell  together  ;  he  snore 
fiddiqrto  hi*  tnut;  (not  as  a  ddading  ceriimony,  but  as  a 
reel  oonditku  of  thor  admitting  him  for  king;  and  the  Coit 
qoerar  hiBuelf  swwe  it  ofiener  than  at  his  crowning ;)  tfaer 
■wore  homage  tuid  feslty  to  liis  person  in  that  trust.  There 
«U  no  rea«on  why  th*^  kingdom  ehould  he  further  bound 
bjr  oaths  to  hun,  xban  lie  b;  his  coronation  oath  to  us,  whicb 
na  hath  ereiy  way  broken  :  and  having  brokei),  the  ancient 
erowo  ftaih  of  Al^d  above  mentioned  conceals  not  hit 
penalty. 

,  At  fw  tha  covenant,  if  that  be  meant,  certainly  no  diicreel 
penon  can  imagitu)  It  should  bind  us  to  him  in  any  stricta 
•enaa  than  thoae  oatha  furmerly.  The  acts  of  hostility,  which 
we  receWed  from  him,  weru  no  such  dear  oblige ments,  ddl 
we  ahoald  owe  him  more  fealty  and  defence  ti>r  being  ow 
enemy,  than  we  could  before  when  we  took  him  only  Gat 
Idog.  They  were  accused  by  him  and  bis  party,  to  pretend 
Gb^y  and  reformatum,  but  to  have  no  other  end  thao  ta 
Vake  themaelvea  great,  and  to  destroy  tJie  king's  person  and  I 
uthority.  For  which  reason  they  added  that  third  arlicie,  I 
testifyingtothe  world,  that  as  they  were  resolved  to  endeavour 
first  a  reformaiioa  in  the  church,  to  extirpate  prelacy,  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom, so  they  intended,  bo  far  as  it  might  consist  with  the 
preservation  and  defence  of  these,  to  preserve  the  king's  per- 
Bon  and  authority  ;  but  not  otherwise.  As  far  as  this  comes 
to,  they  covenant  and  swuar  in  the  sixth  artielo  to  presei-va 
and  defend  the  persons  and  authority  of  one  another,  and  all 
those  that  enter  into  that  league ;  so  that  this  covenant  ffjea 
no  unhmitahle  exemption  to  the  king's  person,  but  gives  to  all 
as  much  defence  and  preservation  as  to  him,  and  to  him  aa 
much  as  to  their  own  persons,  and  no  more ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
order  and  subordination  to  those  main  ends,  for  whicb  ifb 
live  and  are  a  nation  of  men  joined  in  society  either  ChristJan, 
or,  at  least,  human. 

But  if  the  covenant  were  made  absolute,  to  preserve  and 
defend  any  one  whomsoever,  without  respect  had,  either  to 
the  true  religion,  or  those  other  superior  thmgs  to  be  defended 
and  preeerv^  however,  it  cannot  then  be  doubted,  but  that 


r 


to  covenant  was  rather  a  raoet  foolish,  hasty,  and  unlawful 
vow,  than  a  deliberate  and  well-weighed  covenant;  swearing 
Its  into  labyrinths  and  repugnances,  no  way  to  be  Bolved  or 
reconciled,  and  therefore  no  way  to  be  kept ;  as  iirst  offending 
^^inst  the  iaw  of  God,  to  vow  the  absolule  preserration,  de- 
ience,  and  maintaining  of  one  man,  though  in  bis  sins  and 
offences  never  so  great  and  heinous  against  God  or  his  neigh- 
bour; and  to  encept  a  person  from  justice,  whereas  his  law 
excepts  none.  Secondly,  it  offends  a^inst  the  law  of  this 
nation,  whefein,  as  hath  been  proved,  kings  in  receiving 
jiutice,  and  undergoing  due  trial,  are  not  differenced  &om  the 
meanest  subject. 

Lastly,  it  contradicts  and  offends  against  the  covenant 
itself,  which  vows  in  the  fourth  article  to  bring  lo  open  trial 
and  condign  punishment  all  those  that  shall  be  found  guilty 
of  such  crimes  aud  delinquencies,  whereof  the  Icing,  by  his 
own  letters,  and  other  undeniable  testimonies  not  brought  to 
light  till  afterward,  was  found  and  convicted  to  be  chief  actor 
in  what  they  thought  1iim,at  the  time  of  taking  that  covenant, 
10  be  overruled  only  by  evil  counsellors ;  and  those,  or  whom- 
soever they  should  discover  to  be  principal,  they  vowed  to 
try,  either  by  their  own  "  supreme  judicatories,"  (for  so  even 
then  they  called  them,)  "  or  by  others  having  power  from 
them  to  that  effect."  So  that  to  have  brought  the  king  to 
condign  punishment  bath  not  broke  the  covenant,  but  it  would 
have  broke  the  covenant  to  have  saved  him  from  those  judi- 
catories, which  both  nations  declared  in  that  covenant  to  be 
Buprenie  against  any  person  whatsoever. 

And  besides  all  this,  to  swear  in  covenant  the  bringing  of 
his  evil  couiisellorf  and  accomplices  to  condign  punishment, 
nnd  not  oaly  to  leave  unpunished  and  untouened  the  grand 
offender,  but  to  receive  him  hock  agam  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  BO  many  violences  and  mischiefs,  dipped  from  head 
to  foot,  and  stained  over  with  the  blood  of  thousands  that 
were  his  faithful  subjects,  forced  to  their  own  defence  against 
a  civil  war  by  him  first  raised  upon  them ;  and  to  receive 
him  thus,  in  this  gory  pickle,  to  all  his  dignities  and  honours, 
covering  the  ignominious  and  horrid  purple  robe  of  innocent 
blood,  that  sat  so  close  about  him,  wiih  the  glorious  purple 
of  royalty  and  supreme  rule,  the  reward  of  highest  excellence 
tmd  virtue  here  on  earth,  were  not  only  to  swear  and  covfr 
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nant  the  ptrformance  of  an  unjust  vow,  the  s 

uiost  im|iious  10  the  face  of  God,  but  were  the  most  unwiM 

and  anpmdential  act  as  to  cifil  goTemment. 

For  BO  long  as  a  king  shall  find  hj  expenence  that,  do  the 
■worst  he  can,  his  subjects,  overawed  by  the  religion  of  ll 
own  covenant,  will  only  prosecute  his  evil  instruments,  i 
dare  to  touch  his  person  ;  and  that  whatever  bsth  been  on  bit 
part  offended  or  transgressed,  he  shall  come  otf  at  last  wili 
the  Eame  reverence  to  his  person,  and  the  same  honour  as  for 
well  doing,  he  will  not  fail  to  find  them  work ;  seeking  fu 
■nd  near,  and  inviting  to  his  court  all  the  concourse  of  evil 
(M)unsellors,  or  agents,  thatmay  be  found;  who,  tempted iritli 
preferments  and  his  promise  to  uphold  them,  will  hazard 
easily  their  own  heads,  and  the  chance  of  ten  to  one  but  (bey 
shall  prevail  at  last  over  men  so  quelled  and  fitted  to  be 
slaves  by  the  false  cont^it  of  a  religious  covenant.  And  tber 
in  that  snperstilion  neither  wholly  yielding,  nor  to  the  utmost 
resisting,  at  the  upshot  of  all  their  foolish  war  and  expense, 
will  find  to  have  aooe  no  more  but  fetched  a  compass  only  of 
their  miseries,  ending  at  the  same  point  of  slavery,  and  in  lh« 
Hine  distractions  wherein  they  first  began. 

But  when  kings  themselves  are  made  as  liable  to  punish- 
ment  as  their  evil  counsellors,  it  will  be  both  as  daagemm 
from  the  king  himself  as  from  his  parliament,  lu  those  that 
evil  counsel  him:  and  they,  who  else  would  be  his  readiesi 
Bgenlsin  evil,  will  then  not  fear  to  dissuade  or  to  disober  him, 
not  only  in  ■■espect  of  themselves  and  their  own  lives,  which 
for  his  sake  they  would  tiot  seem  to  value,  but  in  renpecl  of 
that  danger  which  the  king  himself  may  incur,  whom  thei' 
would  seem  to  love  and  serve  with  greatest  fidelity.  On  all 
these  grounds  therefore  of  the  covenant  itself,  whether  religioDi 
OF  political,  it  appears  likeliest,  that  both  the  English  poriia- 
ment  and  the  Scotch  commissioners,  thus  interpreting  tbc 
covenant,  (as  indeed  at  that  time  they  were  the  best  and  mM 
authentical  interpreters  joined  together,)  answered  the  kiu 
■nanimously,  in  their  letter  dated  January  the  13th,  16«. 
that  till  security  and  satisfaction  first  given  to  both  Idogdoiitf 
for  the  blood  spilled,  for  the  Irish  rebels  brought  over,  and 
for  the  war  in  Ireland  by  him  fomented,  they  could  in  n 
yield  their  consent  to  his  return. 

Here  was  satisfk:lion,  full  two  years  and  upward  «ft*r  tin 


covenftnt  taken,  demanded  of  the  kincr  by  both  nationE  in 
parliament  fur  crimes  at  least  capiial,  wherewith  they  charged 
litm.  And  what  eatistaclion  cowld  he  given  for  so  mach 
blood,  but  justice  upon  him  that  spilled  it?  till  which  done, 
they  Dcither  took  themselves  bound  to  grant  him  the  exerdea 
of  bia  regal  office  by  any  meaning  of  tbe  covenant  which  they 
then  declared,  (though  other  ineanino;9  faave  been  since  con- 
trived,) nor  BO  much  regarded  the  safety  of  his  person,  as  u> 
admit  of  his  return  among  them  from  the  midst  of  those 
whom  they  declared  to  be  his  greatest  enemies ;  nay,  from 
himself  a$  from  an  actual  enemy,  not  as  Irom  a  king,  they 
demanded  security.  But  if  the  covenant,  all  this  notwith- 
standing, swore  otherwise  to  preserve  him  than  in  the  preser- 
vation of  true  religion  and  our  liberties,  against  which  he 
fought,  if  not  in  arms,  yet  in  resolution,  to  his  dying  day,  and 
now  after  death  still  fights  again  in  this  his  book,  ihe  covenant 
was  better  broken,  than  he  saved.  And  God  hath  testified 
by  all  propitious  and  the  most  evident  signs,  whereby  in  these 
latter  limes  he  is  wont  to  testify  what  pleases  him,  that  such 
a  solemn  and  for  many  ages  unexampled  act  of  due  puniph- 
ment  was  no  mockery  of  justice,  butamost  grateful  and  weli- 
r  sacrifice.  Neither  was  it  to  cover  their  perjury,  as 
I,  but  to  uncover  his  perjury  to  the  oath  of  bis  coro- 
nation. 

The  rest  of  his  discourse  quite  forgets  the  title;  and  turcB 
his  meditations  upon  death  into  obloquy  and  bitter  vehemence 
against  his  "judges  and  accusers;"  imitating  therein,  not  our 
Saviour,  but  his  grandmother,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  as  also 
in  the  most  of  his  other  scruples,  exceptions,  and  evasioua; 
and  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  learnt,  as  it  were  by  heart, 
or  else  by  kind,  that  which  is  thought  by  his  admirers  to  be 
the  most  virtuous,  most  manly,  most  Christian,  and  moat 
martyr-like,  both  of  his  woriis  and  speeches  here,  and  of  bis  < 
answers  and  behaviour  at  bis  trial. 

"  It  is  a  sad  fate,"  he  saith,  "  to  have  his  enemies  both  a 
cusers,  parties,  and  judges."  Sad  indeed,  hut  no  sufficient 
plea  to  acquit  him  Jrom  being  so  judged.  For  what  male- 
ractor  might  not  sometimes  plead  the  like?  If  his  own  crimes 
b&ve  made  all  men  his  enemies,  who  else  can  judge  him  T 
Tbey  of  the  powder-plot  against  his  father  might  as  well  havi 
pleaded  the  same.     Nay,  at  the  resunection  it  mav  as  Trelj 
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be  pleaded,  that  the  saints,  who  then  shall  judge  the  irariU^ 
are  "  both  enemies,  judges,  parties,  and  acciisers." 

So  much  he  (hinks  to  aboand  in  his  own  defence,  thai  he 
undertakes  an  unmeasurable  task,  to  bespeak  "  the  s 
care  and  protection  of  God  over  all  kings,"  as  being  the 
greatest  patrons  of  law,  justice,  order  and  religion  on  earth. 
But  what  patrons  they  be,  God  in  the  Scripture  oft 
hath  expressed ;  and  the  earth  iteelf  hath  too  long  grustifd 
under  tiie  burden  of  their  injustice,  disorder,  and  irreligion. 
Therefore  "  to  bind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  with 
links  of  iron,"  is  an  honour  belonging  to  his  saints ;  not  to 
build  Babel,  (which  was  Nimrod's  work,  the  first  king,  and 
the  be^innin^  of  hie  kingdom  was  Babel,)  but  to  deslrov  it, 
especially  that  spiritual  Babel :  and  Brsl  lo  overcome  thme 
European  kings,  which  receive  their  power,  not  from  God, 
but  from  the  beast;  and  are  counted  no  better  than  his  ten 
horns.  "  These  shall  hate  the  greal  whore,"  and  yet  "  shall 
(jive  their  kingdoms  to  the  buast  that  carries  her;  they  shall 
commit  fornicalion  with  her,"  and  vet  "  shall  bum  her  with 
fire,"  and  yet  "  shall  lament  the  fall  of  Babylon,"  where 
Ibey  fornicated  with  lier.  Rev.  xrii.  xviii. 

Thus  shall  they  be  to  and  &o,  doubtful  and  ambiguoi 
all  their  doings,  undl  at  laat,  "joining  their  annies  with  the 
beast,"  whose  power  first  raised  them,  they  shall  perish  with 
him  by  the  "  King  of  kings,"  against  whom  they  have  re- 
belled ;  and  "  the  fowls  shall  eat  their  flesh."  This  is  their 
doom  written,  Rev,  six.,  and  the  utmost  that  we  find  c 
cerning  them  in  these  latter  days ;  vrhicb  we  have  mi 
more  cause  to  believe,  than  his  unwarranted  revelation  her^ 
prophesying  what  shall  follow  after  his  death,  with  the  siriril 
of  enmity,  not  of  St,  John. 

He  would  fain  bring  u?  out  of  conceit  with  the  good  si 
cess,  which  God  vouchsafed  us.  We  measure  not  our 
cause  by  our  success,  but  our  success  by  our  cause.  Yet 
certainly  in  a  good  cause  success  is  a  good  confirmation;  for 
God  hath  promised  it  to  good  men  almost  in  every  leaf  of 
scripture.  If  it  ai^ue  not  for  us,  we  are  sure  it  argues  not 
against  us;  but  as  much  or  more  for  us,  than  ill  success 
argues  for  them  ;  for  to  the  wicked  God  hath  d 
luccesB  in  all  they  take  in  hand. 

He  hopes  much  of  those  "softer  tempers,"  as  ] 
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them,  and  "less  advantaged  by  his  ruin,  that  llieir  con- 
sciences do  already"  gripe  them.  It  is  true,  there  be  a  sort 
of  moody,  hotbrained,  and  always  unedified  conacieuces;  apt 
to  engage  their  leaders  into  great  and  dangerous  affnira  past  | 
retirement,  and  then  upon  a  sudden  qualm  and  swimming  of 
their  conscience,  to  betray  them  basely  in  the  midst  of  what  ] 
'Was  chiefly  undertaken  for  their  Eakes,  Let  such  men 
meet  with  any  faithful  pai-Uament  to  hazard  for  them  ; 
with  any  noble  spirit  to  conduct  and  lead  them  out :  hut  let  1 
them  live  and  die  in  servile  condition  and  tlieir  BurupnlouB  J 

aueaeiness,  if  no  instruction  will  confirm  them !  Others  ] 
lere  be,  in  whose  consciences  the  toes  of  gain,  and  those  I 
advantages  ihey  hoped  for,  liatli  spnmg  a  sudden  leak. 
These  are  they  that  cry  out,  "  The  covenant  broken  ! "  end,  to 
keep  it  better,  etide  back  into  neutrality,  or  join  actually  with 
incendiaries  and  malignants.  But  God  hatti  eminently 
begun  to  punish  those,  tiret  in  Scotland,  then  in  Ulster,  who 
have  provoked  him  with  the  most  hateful  kind  of  mockery, 
to  break  his  covenant  under  pretence  of  strictest  keeping  it ; 
and  hath  subjected  them  to  those  malisnants,  with  whom 
they  scrupled  not  to  be  associates.  In  Goi  therefore  we  sliall 
not  fear  wliat  their  false  fraternity  can  do  against  us. 

He  seeks  again  with  cunning  words  to  turn  our  success 
into  our  sin :  uut  might  call  to  mimi,  that  the  scripture 
speaks  of  those  also,  who  "  when  God  slew  them,  then 
sought  him  ; "  yet  did  but  "  flatter  him  with  their  mouth, 
and  lied  to  him  with  their  tons;up<>;  for  their  heart  was  not 
right  with  him."  And  tnere  was  one,  who  in  the  time  of  his 
affliction  trespassed  more  against  God.  This  was  that  king 
Ahaz. 

He  glories  much  in  the  foigiveness  of  his  enemies ;  so  did 
his  grandmother  at  her  death.  Wise  men  would  sooner  have 
believed  him,  had  he  not  so  oj^en  told  us  so.  But  he  hopes 
to  erect  "  the  trophies  of  his  charity  over  us."  And  trophies 
of  chaiity  no  doubt  will  be  as  glorious  as  trumpets  before  the 
alms  of  hypooriies ;  and  more  especially  the  trophies  of  such 
an  aspiring  charity,  as  offers  m  tiis  prayer  to  share  victory 
with  God's  compassion,  which  is  over  all  bis  works.     Sueli 

[irayersa^  these  may  hapiy  catch  the  people, aa  was  intended: 
nit  how  they  please  God  is  to  be  much  doubted,  though 
prayed  in  secret,  much  less  written  to  be  divulged.     Which 


perhaps  may  gain  him  after  death,  a  short,  contemptible,  and 
Boon  fading  reward ;  not  what  he  airas  at,  to  etir  the  consluici 
and  solid  firmness  of  any  m»e  man,  or  to  unsettle  the  con- 
Hcience  of  any  knowing  Christian,  (if  he  could  ever  aim  at  a 
thing  HO  hopeless,  and  above  the  genius  of  hia  cleric  elocn- 
in^  but  to  catch  the  worlhli^se  approbatioD  of  an  incon- 
Btant,  irrational,  and  image-doting  rabble ;  that  like  a  credu- 
lous and  hapless  herd,  begotten  to  servility,  and  enchanted 
with  these  popular  institutes  of  tyranny,  subscribed  with  a 
new  device  of  the  king's  pictnre  at  hia  prayers,  hold  out  both 
their  ears  with  such  delight  and  ravishment  to  be  etigmatiittl 
and  bored  through,  in  witness  of  their  own  voluntary  and 
beloved  baseness.  The  rest,  whom  perhaps  ignorance  witlr 
out  malice,  or  some  error,  less  than  fatal,  hath  for  the  time 
misled,  on  this  side  sorcerj'  or  obduration,  may  find  the 
grace  and  good  guidance,  to  bethink  themselves  and  recover 
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